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C  H  A  P.  I. 

‘Treats  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of 
Spain  ;  of  its  Name  and  Original 
Inhabitants  ;  of  the  Air ,  the  Face 
of  the  Country ,  Mountains ,  Rivers , 
Plants ,  Animals  and  Minerals . 

PAIN,  including  Portugal , 
once  a  Province  of  it,  is  the 
raoft  Weflern  part  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  ;  being 
bounded  by  the  Sea,  or  Bay 
of  Bifcay,  on  the  North  ;  by 
the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  towards  the  Eaft  ;  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantlck  Ocean  on  the 
South,  and  by  the  fame  Ocean  on  the  Weft  s 
extending  from  the  thirty-fixth  to  the  forty- 
LVoh  XIII.  B  fourth 
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The  Trefent  State 

fourth  Degree  of  North  Latitude,  and  taking 
up  thirteen  Degrees  of  Longitude,  Cape  Crem> 
or  the  mod  Eaderly  part  of  it,  lying  three 
Degrees  to  the  Eadward  of  London ,  and  Cape 
Finifterva,  or  the  mod  Wedern  part,  ten  Deg. 
to  the  Wedward  of  London ;  fo  that  its  Breadth 
from  North  to  South  in  a  dired  Line  is 
exadly  490  Miles,  and  its  Length  from  Ead 
to  Wed  about  680  Miles ;  the  Form  of  it 
generally  faid  to  referable  an  Ox-Hide  fpread 
upon  the  Floor,  of  which  the  Pyrenean  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  divide  it  from  France  on  the 
North-Ead,  may  be  reckon’d  the  Neck. 

The  mod  antient  Names  we  meet  with  of 
this  Country,  are  thofe  of  Iberia  and  Hefperia , 
the  fird  of  which  it  is  faid  to  have  obtain’d 
from  its  being  look’d  upon  as  the  End  of  the 
World,  the  Word  Iberia  fignifying  as  much : 
or  according  to  others,  from  the  River  Iberm, 
now  Ebro.  The  Greeks  gave  it  the  Name  of 
Hefperia,  on  account  of  its  Wedern  Situation 
in  regard  to  them,  Hefperm  fignifying  the 
Wedern  or  Evening  Star.  The  Story  of  its 
having  had  two  Kings  call’d  lberm  and  Hefperns , 
who  communicated  their  Names  fucceffively 
to  this  Country,  is  look’d  upon  as  fabulous. 
As  to  the  common  Name  of  Spania ,  (Spain) 
or  Hfpania ,  or  as  it  is  call’d  by  the  Spaniards , 
Efpania,  this,  a  French  Writer  of  Credit  is  of 
Opinion,  was  given  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  from 
the  vaft  Flocks  of  Lapwings  they  found  here, 
Sepana  in  their  Language  fignifying  a  Lapwing; 
and  in  Confirmation  of  this  Opinion  it  is 
urg’d,  that  upon  the  Emperor  Adrians 
Medals,  the  Lapwing  is  the  Device  for 
Spain , 
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There  is  no  manner  of  Certainty  as  to  the 
original  Inhabitants  of  this  Country,  only  in 
general  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
it  was  peopled  either  by  the  Gauls ,  who  lay 
contiguous  to  it,  or  from  the  Coaft  of  Barbary , 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  very  narrow 
Streight,  call’d  the  Streight  of  Gibr alter. 

The  Phoenicians ,  or  Canaanites  were  the  next 
that  planted  Colonies  here,  who  being  oblig’d 
to  abandon  their  own  Country  to  the  lfraelites , 
coafted  along  the  Mediterranean  Seas,  fettling 
themfelves  firft  at  Carthage  on  the  African  fide, 
and  afterwards  on  the  Ifland  of  Cades  or  Gades 
near  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Here  they 
traffick’d  with  the  People  of  the  Country,  and 
either  by  Permiflion  or  Force  built  feveral 
Towns  and  Fortrelfes  on  the  main  Land,  as 
Malaga ,  Andera,  &c.  The  Inhabitants  of 
Marseilles ,  who  were  originally  Phocians ,  a 
People  of  Greece ,  that  fubfified  by  Trade  and 
Navigation  as  the  Phoenicians  did,  planted 
Colonies  in  the  moil  Eaflern  parts  of  Spain , 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  River  Ebro , 
building  the  Town  of  Rhodes ,  now  Rofes ,  and 
feveral  other  places  on  the  Coaft  of  Catalonia, 
But  the  Phoenicians  becoming  the  moft  confider- 
able  maritime  Power,  poflefs’d  themfelves  at 
length  of  all  the  South  part  of  Spain ,  which 
they  held  without  a  Rival  for  between  two 
and  three  hundred  Years,  till  the  Romans , 
jealous  of  their  Power,  enter’d  into  a  War 
with  them  about  the  Year  513  from  the 
Foundation  of  Rome,  and  compell’d  them  to 
relinquifti  that  part  of  Spain  which  lies  to  the 
Eaftward  of  the  Ebro.  By  a  fecond  War, 
which  ended  A.R.  553,  the  Carthaginians  were 
oblig’d  to  abandon  the  reft  of  their  Territories 
if!  Spam  to  the  conquering  Romans.  The 
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Northern  parrs  however  being  mountainous 
and  difficult  of  Acceis,  and  poffefs’d  by  feverai 
warlike  Nations,  maintain’d  their  Liberties 
for  an  hundred  and  leventy  Years  afterwards, 
till  the  Emperor  Auguftus  being  at  Peace  with 
the  reft  of  the  World,  determin’d  to  bring  the 
whole  Country  under  his  Dominion  ;  and 
notwkhftanding  they  held  out  fome  time 
among  their  Rocks  and  almoft  impenetrable 
Fo lefts,  being  artack’d  on  every  fide  by  fuch 
numerous  Armies  of  veteran  Troops,  they 
were  at  length  oblig’d  to  ftirrender,  whereby 
the  Persians  became  Makers  of  all  Spain.  I 
fhall  not  enter  farther  into  the  Hiftory  of  this 
Country  here,  having  referv’d  a  Chapter  on 
purpofe  to  treat  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Hiftory  of  it  as  ufual. 

They  generally  breach  in  Spain  a  pure  dry 
Air,  hot,  but  exceeding  healthful  :  Indeed  in 
fome  Provinces  it  is  moift,  as  in  Galiaa>  and 
in  Catalonia  and  the  Northern  parts ;  and 
upon  the  Mountains  it  is  exceffive  cold  in 
Winter.  In  the  reft  of  the  Country  it  rarely 
rains,  unlefs  in  Spring  and  Autumn  :  The 
Heavens  are  ferene,  and  the  Sun  is  feldora 
intercepted  by  a  fiogle  Cloud.  The  Winter 
is  fo  moderate  in  the  Valleys,  that  they  have 
very  little  Occafion  for  Fires  nine  Months  of 
the  Year.  If  there  be  Ice  fomenmes,  it  is 
not  above  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Crown-Piece, 
and  Snow  is  hardly  ever  feen  but  near  the 
Mountains.  The  Fields  are  cover’d  with 
Flowers  and  odoriferous  Herbs,  at  the  time 
we  are  lock’d  up  in  Froft.  On  the  contrary, 
it  rauft  be  confefs’d  that  during  the  Months  of 
June,  'July  and  Auguft,  the  Heats  are  infup- 
portable  to  Foreigners,  efpecially  in  die  Heart 
of  the  Country  and  towards  the  South ;  the 
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Heat  of  the  Sun  at  thofe  times  is  fo  intenfe, 
that  many  of  their  fmall  Rivers  and  Brooks 
are  entirely  dry’d  up,  and  the  Roads  and 
Fields  are  infufrerably  dufty  ;  and  whac  adds 
to  the  exceflive  Heat,  is  the  Calmnefs  of  the 
Summer  Seafon,  when  we  feldom  meet  with 
the  lead  breath  of  Air,  the  Wind  not  blowing 
fo  frequently  as  it  does  in  more  Northern 
Countries.  Thofe  that  live  upon  or  near  the 
Mountains,  or  near  the  Sea-Coaft,  indeed  are 
often  blefs’d  with  refrefhing  Breezes,  and  the 
Nights  are  generally  cool  and  refre&ing  ;  not 
is  there  any  Danger  of  continuing  in  the  open 
Air  till  Midnight,  as  there  is  in  fome  other 
hot  Countries. 

The  Face  of  the  Country  is  rough  and  Face 
uneven,  encumber’d  with  abundance  of  high  of  the 
Mountains,  whofe  Tops  feem  to  touch  the 
Clouds,  fome  of  them  running  the  whole  ‘ 
length  of  the  Country  from  Eaft  to  Weft  : 
Among  thefe  the  Pyrenees  have  been  always  the 
moft  celebrated;  nor  are  they  inferiorto  the 
Alps ,  of  which  the  Poets  have  faid  fo  many 
wonderful  things.  They  feparate  Spain  from 
France ,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already,  extending 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ocean,  which  is 
a  Space  of  about  eighty-five  Leagues,  and  the 
greateft  Breadth  of  them  is  about  forty-five. 

They  begin  at  Port  Vendres  in  RouJJillm  on  the 
Mediterranean ,  and  extend  to  Fonterabia  on  the 
Bay  of  Bijcay ,  traverfing  Catalonia  and  An  agon , 
and  dividing  Navarre  into  two  parts  :  but  in 
this  Space  it  has  feveral  Names,  according  to 
the  Countries  it  borders  upon  :  In  Rouffillon  it 
is  divided  into  two  Branches,  of  which  that 
that  feparates  it  from  Languedoc  is  call’d  the 
Anti  Pyrenees ,  and  that  which  divides  it  from 
Catalonia  is  call’d  the  Col  de  Pertuis .  There  are 
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other  Branches  of  it  bordering  on  thefe 
Countries,  call’d  Mom  Canigon ,  Sierra  de 
Guar  a.  Col  de  Praxa ,  Col  de  Argentiere  and  Port 
de  Viella.  Thofe  which  divide  Gafcogny  from 
Arragon  are  the  Mountains  ot  *Jaca  and  St. 
Chriftian ,  where  is  the  famous  Pic  de  Midi , 
refembling  a  Sugar-Loaf  upon  a  Table,  which 
is  faid  to  extend  to  the  middle  Region  of  the 
Air  ;  and  in  Navarre,  between  Pampeluna  and 
St.  John  de  Vie  de  Port,  we  meet  with  the 
Mountains  of  Adela  and  Roncevaux.  The 
antient  Geographers  made  the  Pyrenees  extend 
the  whole  length  of  Spain  to  the  Atlantick  Ocean ; 
nor  were  they  much  in  the  wrong,  the  reft  of 
the  Mountains  of  Spain  feeming  but  Branches 
of  thefe.  There  are  but  five  Pafl’ages  over 
that  part  of  them  which  lie  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  thofe  exceeding  difficult  and 
dangerous  ;  but  they  are  well  planted  with 
Trees,  and  inter  fpers’d  with  a  great  Number 
of  Valleys. 

The  Sierra  d’Occa,  antiently  call’d  Mount 
Jdubeda,  is  a  Mountain  which  iftues  from  the 
Pyrenees,  and  extends  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
near  Tortofa,  Weft  of  the  Ebro .  Another 
Branch  of  it  ftretches  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
traverfing  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Spain  as  far 
as  Cape  Finiflerra,  running  thro-’  Bifcaye,  part 
of  Old  Caflile,  and  the  two  Provinces  of  Leon 
and  Galicia.  In  South  Spain,  below  Mount  Cayo, 
there  ifiues  a  Branch  from  this  call’d  Orofpeda, 
which  rifes  infenfibly,  and  near  the  Mouth  of 
the  Tagm  obtains  the  Name  of  Sierra  Morina, 
which  ftretching  ftill  further  South,  is  call’d 
Sierra  d’Ai'carez,  where  the  River  Guadalquivev 
tiles  ,*  then  turning  to  the  South -Weft,  it 
traverfes  the  Kingdom  of  Grenade,  and  is 
continued  to  the  Sreights  of  Gibraltar s  where 
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we  fee  the  celebrated  Mount  Calpe ,  oppcfite 
to  Mount  Abila  in  Africa ,  which  two  Mounts 
are  call’d  Hercules3 s  PiLlars,  the  Ne  phti  ultra  of 
the  Antients.  There  are  abundance  of  ocher 
Mountains  of  lefs  Note,  which  will  be  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  Defcription  of  the  refpe&ive 
Provinces. 

Spain  is  {aid  to  be  water’d  with  an  hundred 
and  fifty  Rivers,  of  which  fix  only  deferve 
that  Name,  viz,,  i.  The  Ebro.  2.  The 
Guadalquiver.  3.  The  Guadiana.  4.  The 
Fagn i.  5.  The  Duero.  And,  6.  The  Minho. 

The  Ebro,  in  Latin,  Iberm,  by  fome  faid  to 
have  communicated  its  Name  to  the  whole 
Country,  from  thence  call’d  Iberia,  hath  its 
Source  in  the  Mountains  of  Afluria.  It  rifes 
from  two  Sources,  of  which  the  principal  is 
near  the  Town  of  Fuenti  Ebro,  or  Fountain 
Ebro,  taking  its  Name  from  this  Spring.  It 
runs  from  the  North-Weft  to  the  South-Eaft 
near  five  hundred  Miles,  receiving  in  its 
Paflage  upwards  of  fixty  Rivers,  of  which 
the  moft  confiderable  is  the  Arragon  in  the 
Province  of  that  Name,  and  the  Segra  in 
Catalonia.  It  traverfes  good  part  of  Old  Caflile 
and  Bifcay ,  then  enter s  Navarre,  and  enclining 
to  the  Southward,  divides  that  Province  from 
Caflile,  and  paffing  on  to  Tudela,  becomes 
navigable  for  fmall  Boats  there.  From  Navarre 
it  continues  its  Courfe  to  the  Province  of 
Arragon,  which  it  divides  in  aimoft  two  equal 
parts,  walhing  the  Walls  of  the  City  of 
Saragoffa.  From  thence  it  runs  on  to  Catalonia , 
and  fome  Miles  below  Tortofa  it  throws  it  felf 
into  the  Mediterranean  with  great  Rapidity, 
forming  at  its  Mouth  the  little  Ifiands  of 
Alfaches. 
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This  is  almoft  the  only  navigable  River  id 
Spain ,  and  even  this  is  of  little  Advantage  to 
them,  unlefs  between  Tortofa  and  the  Sea  ;  for 
notwithftanding  it  carries  Veflels  for  the  fpace 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Miles  down  the 
Stream,  it  runs  with  that  rapid  Force  that  a 
Boat  cannot  go  up  againft  the  Stream  higher 
than  Tortofa,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  go  down 
on  account  of  the  Rocks  which  lie  in  the 
Channel  about  twenty  Leagues  from  Saragojfa. 
The  Water  of  it  is  efteem’d  very  wholefom  and 
palatable,  on  which  account  it  is  tranfported 
to  mod  Towns  in  the  Neighbourhood,  and  to 
diftant  Provinces.  Upon  the  Conclufion  of 
the  firft  Punick  War,  the  Ebro  was  made  the 
Boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian 
Territories,  from  whence  Spain  was  afterwards 
divided  into  two  very  unequal  parts,  viz,,  the 
Hither  and  the  Further  Spain  in  refpect  to  Rome , 
that  to  the  Weftward  of  the  Ebro  being  nine 
times  as  large  as  the  other. 

The  Guadalquivir ,  anciently  call’d  Bcetis  and 
Tartejfns ,  and  by  the  Moors ,  Vadalcabir ,  which 
fignifies  in  Arabick  a  great  River,  was  by 
Corruption  afterwards  call’d  Guadalquivir  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  rifes  in  the  molt  Eaftera 
part  of  Andalujia ,  on  the  Confines  of  Grenada 
and  Murcia ,  near  the  celebrated  Mountain 
call’d  by  the  Antients  Orofpeda ,  and  by  the 
Modern  Spaniards,  Sierra  Segura,  at  the  foot 
of  which  feveral  Rivulets  rife,  and  meeting 
together  form  a  Lake,  from  whence  this  River 
i flues.  It  traverfes  the  whole  length  of 
Andalujia  from  the  North-Eaft  to  the  South- 
Weft,  paffing  by  Cordua ,  Seville  and  St.  Lucar, 
falling  into  the  Atlantick  Ocean  about  fifteen 
Leagues  South-Weft  of  Seville ,  and  eight  to 
the  Northward  of  Cadiz,.  Its  Waters  fl.de 

very 
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very  gently  along,  and  it  is  navigable  as  high 
as  Seville  for  pretty  large  Vefl'els,  and  has  the 
Advantage  of  the  Tide  fo  far,  bat  is  fo  full  of 
Sands  that  they  frequently  mifearry.  From 
Seville  up  to  Cordoua  it  will  carry  only  fmall 
Boats,  and  above  Cordua  the  Rocks  that  lie  in 
it  fpoil  the  Navigation. 

The  Guadiana,  in  Latin,  Anew,  rifes  in  New  cuadiana. 
Cafiile,  in  the  vaft  Plains  of  Monteil,  or  la 
Mancha.  It  ifl'ues  from  certain  Lakes,  call’d 
by  the  Natives  the  Lakes  of  Guadiana.  It 
takes  its  Courfe  at  firft  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
palling  by  Calatrava,  Medelin ,  Merida  and 
Badajos  in  Efl’emadura ,  after  which  it  turns 
about  to  the  Southward,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantick  Ocean  near  Agramonte.  Both  Antients 
and  Moderns  relate  abundance  of  odd  Stories 
of  this  River,  as  that  it  runs  ten  Leagues 
under  Ground  near  Medelin,  for  which  Reafon 
the  Latins  call’d  it  Anas,  or  the  Duck  ;  but 
this  our  modern  Geographers  affirm  is  an 
Error  :  Thus  much  however  is  agreed  to  be 
true,  that  a  little  below  its  Source  it  pafles 
between  high  Mountains  which  prevent  the 
Sight  of  it  for  three  or  four  Miles,  after  which 
it  appears  again  in  the  Lakes  which  the 
Spaniards  call  the  Eyes  of  the  Guadiana. 
Afterwards  in  its  Courfe  a  little  above 
Calatrava ,  it  is  fo  cover’d  with  Rocks  which 
hang  over  it,  and  Ruffies,  that  the  Rivet 
does  not  appear.  From  Merida  to  Mertola , 
two  Towns  about  thirty-five  Leagues  diftant 
from  each  other,  it  is  fo  full  of  Rocks  on  the 
right  and  left,  that  no  Boat  can  go  upon  it, 
and  it  is  very  dangerous  crofting  of  it.  In 
Summer-time  there  is  very  little  Water  in  this 
River,  and  the  little  that  remains  does  not 
feem  to  run.  It  appears  among  the  Rocks  to 
Vol.  XIII,  C  have 
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have  more  of  the  Nature  of  a  Torrent  than  a 
River,  wnich  during  the  rainy  Seafon  has  roll’d 
down  great  heaps  of  Stones  from  time  to  time 
from  the  neighbouring  Mountains.  It  is  no 
wonder  therefore  if  fome  People  have  imagin’d 
that  it  had  loft  it  lelf  under  the  Earth,  fince 
it  fcarce  appears  for  feveral  Miles  during  the 
fcorching  Heats. 

The  Tagm  is  the  largeft  and  moft  consider¬ 
able  of  all  the  Rivers  of  Spain.  The  Portuguefe, 
who  reap  the  greateft  Advantage  from  it  on 
account  of  Trade,  call  it  the  King  of  Rivers. 
It  has  its  Source  in  New  Caftile ,  near  Albaraun t 
and  runs  about  four  hundred  Miles  from  Eaft 
to  Weft,  firft  taking  its  Courfe  ever  New 
Caftile ,  and  wafhing  the  Walls  of  Toledo,  pafles 
by  A  Imams  and  Alcantara  in  the  Spanijh  Eftre - 
madura,  after  which  it  enters  the  Portuguefe 
Eftremadura ,  and  palling  on  forms  a  little  Bay 
about  a  League  over,  which  ferves  for  a  Port 
to  the  City  of  Lisbon ,  and  fix  or  feven  Miles 
below  falls  into  the  Atlamick  Ocean.  This 
River  was  famous  antiently  for  its  Golden 
Sands,  but  I  don’t  find  there  is  any  of  that 
rich  Mineral  to  be  met  with  in  this  River  at 
prefent. 

The  River  Duero  rifes  on  the  Confines  of 
Navarre  and  Arragon ,  in  that  part  of  the 
Mountain  Idubeda  which  goes  under  the  Name 
of  Sierra  de  Cogollo,  near  the  Town  of  Aguillac 
del  Carnpo.  It  firft  runs  through  the  middle  of 
Old  Caftile ,  and  palling  by  Soria  and  Aranda , 
traverles  the  Kingdom  of  Leon ,  walhing  the 
Walls  of  Tordejillm ,  Toro  and  Zamora,  and 
entring  Portugal,  after  a  winding  Courfe  falls 
into  the  Atlantick  Ocean  a  little  oelow  Porto. 
The  Entrance  is  very  dangerous  on  account  of 
she  Rocks  and  Sands  that  lie  at  the  Mouth  of 
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it,  infomuch  that  Veflels  can  only  come  in  at 
high  Water.  It  runs  about  three  hundred 
Miles  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  but  is  not  navigable 
on  account  of  the  Rocks  and  Cafcades  with 
which  the  Paffage  is  obftrufted. 

The  Minho ,  che  leaft  of  the  fix  Spanijh  Minho. 
Rivers,  rifes  in  the  North-Eaft  part  of  Galicia , 
near  the  Town  of  Cajtro  del  Rey ,  and  running 
South-Weft  through  that  Province,  paffes  by 
Luga,  Oreufe  and  7huy>  falling  into  the 
Atlantick  Ocean  near  the  Confines  of  Portugal. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  Antients  in  their  Produce 
Defcriptions  of  Spain,  it  would  appear  the  Country 
richeft,  the  pleafanteft,  and  the  moft  beautiful  accord- 
Country  in  the  Univerfe,  little  fhort  of  aingtothe 
Terreftrial  Paradife.  Some  of  them  place  the  Anciencs, 
Elyfian  Fields  here,  while  others  allure  us  it  is 
more  fruitful  than  Africk  or  Gaul :  that  it  is 
neither  parch’d  by  the  excelfive  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  as  the  former,  nor  difturb’d  by  Winds 
and  Storms  like  the  latter  :  That  it  abounds 
in  Corn,  Wine,  and  the  moft  delicious  Fruits  : 

That  their  Olaves  are  to  be  preferr’d  to  thofe 
of  other  Nations,  and  their  Vines  give  place 
to  none  :  That  thofe  parts  which  do  not 
produce  Corn  afford  excellent  Pafturage  :  But 
above  all,  that  here  are  found  all  kind  of 
precious  Minerals  in  the  greateft  abundance, 
as  Gold,  Silver,  &c.  in  their  Mountains,  and 
their  Rivers  carry  Golden  Sands :  That  they 
had  not  only  fufficient  of  every  thing  defirable 
to  fupply  their  own  Country,  but  ferv’d  as  a 
Granary  to  Romey  and  almoft  all  Italy  :  Tnat 
the  Mountain  Qrofpeda ,  which  ftgnifies  the 
Silver  Mount,  obtain’d  its  Name  from  the 
Silver  it  produc’d  :  That  in  Galicia  Gold  was 
fo  plentiful,  that  the  Husbandman  often  broke 
yp  great  pieces  with  his  Plow :  That  Lufitama 
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and  Afluria  were  equally  rich,  where  they 
fometimes  found  pieces  of  Gold  of  half  a 
Found  Weight  :  And  that  to  this  Country  the 
Antients  fent  their  Fleets  in  fearch  of  thefe 
precious  Minerals,  as  the  Europeans  now  do 
theirs  to  the  Continent  of  America.  The 
Phoenicians,  who  fir  It  arriv'd  at  thefe  happy 
Snores,  ’tis  faid,  found  Silver  fo  very  common 
among  the  Turdetani ,  that  their  raoft  common 
Utenfils  and  Moveables  were  made  with  it, 
and  that  they  purchas’d  it  of  the  Natives  for 
Toys  and  Baubles  ;  and  that  having  amafs’d 
fuch  prodigious  Quantities  that  their  Ships 
cou’d  not  contain  ir,  they  were  oblig’d  to 
make  Anchors  of  the  reft. 

This  Relation  has  certainly  very  much  the 
Air  of  Fidtion  at  this  Day,  and  yet  is  not 
entirely  to  be  readied  :  Allowances  indeed 
muft  be  made  for  the  Poetical  Vein  of  their 
Writers,  and  the  Eaftern  manner  of  Expreffion; 
they  certainly  never  expeded  to  be  underftood 
literally  and  ftri&ly,  any  more  than  the 
modern  Afiaticks  or  Italians  ;  their  Words 
ought  to  be  taken  in  the  Senfe  they  were 
underftood  at  the  Time,  and  in  the  Country 
they  wrote ;  and  as  in  prophane,  fo  in  facred 
Story  the  want' of  this  Caution  has  occafion’d 
a  multitude  of  Miftakes.  But  to  proceed. 
A  late  French  Writer  feems  to  infinuate,  that 
the  Tarjis  from  which  Hiram  and  Solomon 
fetch’d  their  Treafure,  was  fituated  in  the 
South-Weft  part  of  Spain,  there  having  been  a 
Town  of  that  Name  between  the  Branches  of 
the  River  Boetis,  or  Guadalquivir,  and  that 
River  it  felf,  formerly  call’d  Tartejfm.  The 
Situation  of  Tyre  in  the  Levant  Sea,  and  the 
Tyrians  and  Phoenicians  trading  hither  alfo, 
wou’d  render  this  Surmife  extremely  probable, 
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were  it  not  exprefly  faid,  that  thefe  Fleets  of 
Hiram  and  Solomon  were  built  in  the  Red  Seat 
in  the  Land  of  Edom ,  and  fet  fail  from  thence, 
and  confequently  muft  fleer  their  Courfe 
either  to  the  Indian  or  African  Shores.  I  (hall 
only  obferve  further,  that  the  Scripture  fays. 
Silver  was  as  plentiful  in  Jerufalem  as  the 
Stones  of  the  Street  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Solomon ,  which  I  hope  few  People  underftand 
literally,  any  more  than  they  do  the  above- 
mention’d  figurative  Expreflions  in  prophane 
Hiftories.  Having  premifed  thus  much  from 
the  concurrent  Teftimony  of  the  Antients,  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt  but  there  were 
formerly  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Spain , 
as  there  are  no  doubt  ftill,  though  not  worth 
the  working,  fince  better  are  discover’d  ,*  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  others  that  may  be 
wrought  much  cheaper.  The  richeft  Silver 
Mine  the  Antients  difcover’d  in  Spain ,  was 
two  or  three  Miles  diftant  from  Cartagena, 
where  forty  thoufand  Workmen  were  continu¬ 
ally  employ’d,  and  yielded  the  Romans  daily 
twenty-five  thoufand  Drachms  of  that  precious 
Metal.  A(lmia,  Galicia  and  Lufitania ,  furnifh’d 
them  annually  with  twenty  thoufand  Pounds 
Weight  of  Silver.  Near  the  Pyrenees  a  Mine 
was  difcover’d  which  yielded  Hannibal  three 
hundred  Pounds  a  Day.  When  Scipio  Africanm 
took  Carthagena  in  the  fecond  Punick  War,  he 
found  there  two  hundred  and  feventy-fix 
thoufand  Cups  or  Veflels  of  Gold,  moft  of 
them  of  near  a  Pound  Weight,  a  vaft  Quantity 
of  Silver  Coin,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
Silver  VelTels  and  Utenfils ;  by  the  Riches  of 
which  one  Town,  as  my  Author  obferves, 
we  may  make  fome  Eftimate  of  the  refi  of 
Spain . 
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If  it  be  demanded.  What  are  become  of 
thofe  rich  Mines  that  produc’d  all  this  Trea- 
fure  ?  Are  they  exhaufted  that  they  have 
afforded  no  Gold  or  Silver  for  feveral  Ages  ? 
To  which  it  is  anfwer’d,  There  may  be  the 
fame  Mines  (till,  but  as  Gold  and  Silver  are 
of  late  Years  become  more  plentiful,  and  eafier 
come  at  in  other  places,  it  may  not  be  worth 
the  while  to  open  thefe.  Before  the  Gold  on 
the  Coaft  of  Ajrick ,  in  China ,  and  in  the  Eafi 
Indies  was  difcover’d,  and  before  we  had  any 
Communication  with  Potoji,  and  the  other 
Gold  and  Silver  Mines  of  America ,  thole 
Metals  were  more  fcarce,  and  confequently 
more  valuable  than  they  are  at  prefent,  and  it 
might  turn  to  a  much  better  account  to  work 
them  then  than  it  does  now  :  The  Slaves  who 
dig  in  them  alfo  are  maintain’d  at  a  much  lels 
Charge  in  the  Indies  than  they  could  be  in  Spain> 
efpecially  fince  we  are  very  well  aflfur’d,  that 
Spain  was  much  better  cultivated,  and  yielded 
greater  Quantities  of  Corn  and  other  Provi- 
fions,  than  it  does  under  the  Management  of 
the  prefent  lazy  Generation,  who  plant  or 
low  little  more  than  will  ferve  their  own 
Neceflities  ;  whereas  the  Romans  drew  a  great 
deal  of  their  Provifion  from  thence.  But 
befides  the  rich  Minerals  above-mention’d, 
they  have  at  this  Day  good  Mines  of  Quick 
Silver,  Sulphur,  Lead,  Alom,  Copper,  and 
the  Iron  and  Steel  of  Bifcay  is  in  the  greateft 
Efteem  of  any  in  Europe.  Here  are  alfo  found 
feveral  kinds  of  precious  Stones,  as  Agates, 
Cornelians,  Granets,  Chryflal,  Marble,  Ala=> 
bafter  and  Jafper, 
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As  to  the  Produce  of  the  Earth  at  prefent,  Produce 
their  Mountains  are  generally  cover’d  with  °fthe 
Oaks,  Fir-Trees,  and  other  excellent  Timber,  ^prefent. 
and  the  lower  parts  of  them  with  Grafs  and  a 
Variety  of  fweet  Herbs,  on  which  are  fed 
large  Flocks  of  Sheep  and  Goats,  the  Wool  of 
the  former  efteem’d  the  fineft  in  Europe ,  and 
without  a  Mixture  of  which  the  molt  valuable 
Cloths  cannot  be  made.  The  Spanijh  Wheat 
is  excellent,  and  their  Bread  would  be  equally 
good  if  it  was  not  fometimes  fpoil’d  in  the 
making.  They  have  plenty  of  Barley,  the 
Food  of  their  Horfes  and  Mules,  but  fcarce 
any  Oats.  They  do  r.ot  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  make  Hay,  though  they  have  Grafs 
enough,  but  feed  their  Horfes  and  Mules  with 
Straw  in  the  room  of  it  :  And  indeed  there  is 
fcarce  any  part  of  the  Year  they  want  Pafture 
for  their  Flocks  and  Herds,  fo  that  Hay  is  by 
no  means  fo  necertary  here  as  it  is  in  colder 
Countries,  where  our  Grounds  yield  little  or 
nothing  in  Winter.  They  have  very  rich 
Wines,  and  in  great  plenty,  fuch  as  Malaga , 

Galicia ,  Altcant,  Barcelona ,  and  many  others. 

Befides  the  Fruits  common  to  us  here,  they 
abound  in  Oranges,  Lemons,  Citrons,  Prunes, 

Railins,  Olaves,  Figs,  Capers,  Chefnuts, 
Pomegrenates  and  Almonds.  Many  medicinal 
and  odoriferous  Herbs  and  Flowers  grow 
wild  here,  which  with  us  will  not  arrive  at 
any  Perfection  with  the  utmoft  Care  ;  and 
their  Oil,  Wax  and  Honey,  is  as  good  as  any 
in  Europe.  There  is  fo  much  Silk  grows  in 
Spain ,  that  ’tis  faid  to  employ  a  million  of 
People,  in  feeding  gathering,  and  curing  the 
Worms  ;  fpinning,  weaving,  and  other  Ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Silk  or  Velvet.  Other  parts 
produce  Flax,  Hemp,  Cotton,  Sugar,  Saffron, 

Pitch., 
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Pitch,  Rofin,  &c.  And  as  to  their  Animals, 
their  Horfes  have  always  been  efteem’d  for 
their  Swiftnefs,  as  their  Mules  are  for  their 
Strength,  and  being  fure-footed,  on  that 
account  are  generally  us’d  in  travelling  over 
this  mountainous  Country  :  Nor  do  they  want 
very  good  Horfes  for  Draught.  The  Flelh 
of  their  Sheep  is  admir’d  as  well  as  the  Wool 
they  produce  ,*  the  Flefh  of  their  Goats  and 
Kids  alfo  is  good  Food,  and  their  Hogs  and 
dry’d  Bacon  are  reckon’d  equal  to  thofe  of 
IVeftphalia.  Wiid  Hog,  Deer,  Rabbits,  Flares, 
Fowl,  and  ail  manner  of  Game,  are  plentiful, 
efpeciady  in  their  Mountains  and  Forefts,  and 
the  Seas,  which  aimoft  furround  them,  well 
flock’d  with  Fifh.  But  of  all  thefe  Particulars 
I  (hall  give  a  more  diftindt  account  in  the 
Defcription  of  the  refpe&ive  Provinces. 


CHAP.  II. 

Treats  of  the  Perfons  and  Habits  of  the  Spaniards  j 
of  their  Genius  and  Temper  ;  Diety  Diver  fens 
and  way  of  Travelling. 

Perfons  r"|P  El  E  Spanifh  Men  are  generally  tall  and 
of  the  A  well  made,  but  few  of  them  corpulent. 
Spaniards.  Their  Complexion  is  fwarthy,  their  Hair 
black,  their  Features  juft,  with  brisk  fparkling 
Eyes.  They  (have  their  Beards,  leaving  long 
Muftachio’s  on  the  upper  Lip.  The  Women 
are  generally  fmall  and  {lender,  and  value 
themfelves  much  on  their  pretty  little  Feet, 
and  fine  Hands  and  Arms,  and  take  abundance 
of  Pains  to  prevent  their  Breads  growing  out 
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of  fize,  by  binding  Plates  of  Lead  upon 
them. 

The  Men  who  pretend  to  drefs,  part  their  Their 
Hair,  and  tie  it  behind  with  a  Ribbon.  Their  Habits* 
Habits  are  generally  black,  and  confift'  of  a 
fine  Shirr,  a  Short  Waftcoat,  and  Breeches 
clofe  to  their  Thighs  ;  fine  black  Stockings, 
and  white  Thread  underneath.  .  On  their 
Feet  they  wear  Pumps  made  of  very  pliant 
Leather,  and  every  Peafant  almoff  has  a 
monftrous  long  Sword  on  one  fide,  and  a 
Dagger  on  the  other.  The  Collars  of  their 
Waftcoats  are  ftiff",  and  cover’d  with  a  kind  of 
Ruff,  but  not  fo  large  as  thofe  formerly  worn 
in  England ,  and  over  all  they  throw  a  fhort 
Cloak,  but  fo  contrive  it  as  to  have  their 
right  Hands  at  liberty. 

The  Ladies  in  Spain  lay  on  their  Paint  very  The  La- 
thick,  and  are  not  at  ali  afham’d  of  it  ;  and  (hefPainE 
not  only  on  their  Faces  and  Hands,  but  a 
great  way  down  their  Backs,  for  they  wear  skins, 
their  Stays  fo  low  behind,  that  their  tawny 
Shoulders  without  it  would  make  but  a  very 
indifferent  Appearance.  They  drefs  in  their 
Hair,  wear  Stays,  and  Fardingals,  or  Hoops 
of  Brafs-Wire,  to  bear  out  their  Cloaths. 

Their  Gowns  are  black,  and  under  them, 

Stis  faid,  they  wear  half  a  dozen  other 
Garments.  Their  Coats  are  fo  long  that  they 
trail  upon  the  Ground  and  hide  their  Feet, 
for  thefe  they  conceal  as  catefully  as  any  of 
their  hidden  Beauties.  When  they  go  abroad 
they  wear  a  kind  of  Clogs  or  Pattens,  which 
make  them  appear  half  a  Foot  taller  than  they 
really  are,  and  a  Veil  which  covers  them  from 
Head  to  Foot.  Flanders  Lace,  Mnfl.n  and 
fine  Linnen,  are  much  worn  by  the  Quality, 
and  molt  of  them  have  feveral  Sets  of  Je  wels.  . 
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On  the  Top  of  the  Stays  the  Spanijh  Ladi§s 
wear  a  Breaft-plate  of  Diamonds,  to  which 
there  hangs  a  Chain  of  Pearl,  or  other  precious 
Jewels.  Necklaces  are  not  in  ufe  here,  but 
they  have  abundance  of  Bracelets  upon  their 
Arms,  and  Rings  on  their  Fingers,  and  fuch 
weighty  Pendants  in  their  Ears,  as  ftretches  ' 
them  to  an  unreasonable  length.  The  Agnm 
Deis,  and  little  Images  and  Pi&ures  of  the 
Saints,  may  be  reckon’d  part  of  their  Drefs, 
for  we  feldom  fee  either  Men  or  Women  with¬ 
out  a  great  many  of  thefe  Trinkets,  befides 
their  Beads.  Spanijh  Gravity  being  become  a 
a  Proverb  amongft  us,  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to 
obferve  with  what  Deliberation  they  do  every 
thing  :  their  Pace  is  fo  extremely  flow,  that 
at  a  little  diftance  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcern 
whether  they  move  at  all  ;  and  in  fliort,  the 
Air  and  Mien  of  this  People  is  the  very  reverfe 
of  the  French  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  treat  of 
their  Genius  and  Temper. 

Their  The  Spaniards  are  generally  Men  of  a 
Genius  piercing  Wit  and  elevated  Genius,  but  very 
and  little  improv’d  by  Study  or  Conversation,  for 
Natural*  want  0  Schools  an<^  Academies  where  the 
andacqui-  Sciences  are  taught  in  the  modern  way  ;  for 
red  Parts,  thofe  that  do  ftudy,  apply  themfelves  chiefly 
to  the  antient  Philofophy  or  School-Divinity, 
and  are  fuch  Slaves  to  the  Opinions  of  the 
Antients,  that  they  will  admit  of  no  other 
Syftems.  Arijlotle ,  Scotm,  and  St.  Thomas,  as 
they  call  him,  are  infallible  Oracles  with 
them ;  and  he  would  be  thought  a  poor  Phy- 
fician,  who  did  not  follow  Hipocrates,  Galen  or 
Avicena.  On  the  contrary,  they  flight  the 
Rules  of  the  antient  Poets,  and  take  up  with 
very  mean  Compoficions  of  their  own,  from 
whence  my  Author  obferves,  that  they  have 
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neither  good  Philofophers,  Poets  or  Phyficians 
among  them  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
admires  them  for  their  Wifdom,  Secrefy,  Con- 
ftancy,  and  Patience  in  Adverfity  :  He  iays 
they  are  flow  in  determining,  but  ufuaily 
conclude  judicioufly  at  laft  :  That  they  are 
generous,  magnificent,  liberal,  delicate  in  the 
point  of  Honour,  fincere  Friends,  agreeable 
Companions,  grave  in  their  Difcourfe,  true 
to  their  Words,  great  Enemies  to  Lying,  and 
extremely  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking. 
As  to  their  Veracity,  many  fignal  Inftances 
have  been  given  of  it  by  thofe  who  have 
written  of  this  Country,  among  which  I  {hall 
relate  but  one.  A  Gentleman  having  kill’d 
another  in  a  Duel,  fled  into  the  Houfe  of  a 
noble  Lady,  and  begg’d  her  Protedion  againft 
the  Officers  of  Juflice  that  were  purfuing  him. 
The  Lady,  upon  his  earneft  Entreaty,  pro¬ 
mis’d  to  conceal  him  ;  and  (he  had  no  fooner 
put  him  into  a  private  place,  but  the  Officers 
enter’d  her  Doors  ;  and  having  fearch’d,  as 
they  thought,  every  part  of  the  Houfe  without 
finding  him,  they  concluded  he  had  efcap’d 
from  thence,  and  went  about  their  Bufiuefs. 
Not  long  after  the  only  Son  of  the  Lady 
was  brought  home  dead,  whom  fhe  underftood 
had  been  murder’d  by  the  very  Man  (he  had 
concealed  ,•  however,  fuch  was  her  regard  to 
her  Word  and  Honour,  that  (be  gave  the 
Offender  an  Opportunity  of  efcaping  from  her 
Houfe  in  the  dark,  letting  him  underftand  at 
the  fame  time,  that  now  fhe  had  perform’d 
her  Promife  to  him,  he  raufl:  exped  to  be 
profecuted  with  the  utmoft  Vengeance,  and 
that  lire  fhou’d  leave  no  place  unfought  till  (he 
had  found  him,  and  deliver’d  him  up  into  the 
Hands  of  Juftice. 
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But  to  proceed.  The  Spaniards  being  na¬ 
turally  devout,  the  Clergy,  who  have  the 
Government  of  their  Conferences,  have  con¬ 
verted  this  commendable  Quality  into  the 
grofleft  Superftition  and  Bigottry,  and  taught 
them  fuch  a  Veneration  for  their  Priefts,  that 
they  kifs  their  Hands,  and  the  very  Hem  of 
their  Garments,  paying  them  a  Worflup  very 
little  fhort  of  what  they  pay  the  Deity.  Nor 
have  they,  as  Foreigners  obferve,  leis  Refpedfc 
for  the  Ladies  than  they  have  for  their  Priefts, 
they  do  in  a  manner  idolize  that  Sex  ;  they 
never  fay  any  thing  fltocking  before  them,  and 
their  well  bred  Men  frequently  approach  them 
with  bended  Knees,  killing  their  Hands  ii.ftead 
of  their  Lips  ;  and  if  a  Lady  does  them  the 
favour  to  commend  any  thing  they  have,  as  a 
Ring,  a  Watch,  a  Jewel,  or  other  Toy  they 
are  Mafters  of,  they  never  fail  to  make  her  a 
Prefent  of  it;  by  which  means,  ’tis  faid,  fome 
young  Gentlemen  have  run  through  confider- 
able  Fortunes,  for  the  Ladies  knowing  their 
Power,  too  often  exercife  it  m  this  Particular ; 
but  none  of  them  are  fuch  Tyrants  as  the  big- 
bdlLd  Women,  who  command  every  thing 
they  are  pleafed  to  long  for,  and  a  Prince 
would  be  thought  a  Brute  who  fliould  deny 
them  any  thing. 

Their  Among  their  Foibles,  the  great  Opinion 

Vices  and  the  Spaniards  have  of  themfelves,  and  their 

Deft  ft  5.  Contempt  of  Foreigners,  are  none  of  the  leafL 
As  they  feldom  travel,  they  know  little  of  the 
Beauties  of  other  Countries,  and  look  upon 
their  own  as  a  Terreftrial  Parad ife.  One  of 
their  Preachers  in  a  Lent  Sermon  obferv’d,  that 
if  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  had  not  interpos’d 
when  the  Devil  fhew’d  our  Saviour  the  King¬ 
doms  of  the  World,  and  thereby  prevented 
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his  viewing  Spain,  he  had  probably  been  over¬ 
come  by  the  Temptation. 

To  the  Pride  and  Vanity  of  the  Spaniards 
are  added  many  other  Vices,  as  their  wretch¬ 
ed  Indolence  and  Lazinefs,  their  Revenge, 
Avarice,  Luft,  and  Credulity  in  believing  the 
feigned  Miracles  and  fabulous  Stories  of  their 
Monks  without  Examination.  As  to  their 
Revenge,  when  a  Gentleman  apprehends 
himfelf  affronted,  he  does  not  think  himfelf 
oblig’d  to  run  the  Hazard  of  a  Duel,  a$  in 
other  Countries,  but  makes  no  Scruple  of 
d^Aroying  his  Enemy  privately,  by  caufing 
him  to  be  poyfon’d,  (hoc,  or  otherwise  afl'affi- 
nated.  Their  negle&ing  to  apply  themfelves 
to  Agriculture  and  Husbandry,  is  generally 
look’d  upon  as  the  Effect  of  Idlenefs,  whereas 
it  is  certainly  to  be  imputed  to  their  Pride, 
or  rather  the  Cuftom  of  their  Country,  where 
a  Man  is  look’d  upon  with  the  utrnoft  Con¬ 
tempt  who  fubmits  to  thefe  vile  Employments, 
as  they  are  efteem’d :  Their  pretended  Quality 
will  not  fuifer  them  to  plough  their  Lands,  or 
plant  their  Vineyards.  There  is  not  a  Peafant 
among  them  without  a  Roll  of  his  Pedigree  :> 
Every  one  of  them  can  fiiew  that  he  is  defeend- 
ed  in  a  right  Line  from  the  old  Gothick  Chrijiians , 
who  aflifted  their  King  Pelagius  in  expelling 
the  Infidel  Moors  ;  and  big  with  the  pretended 
Honour,  their  Lands  muft  lie  unmanur’d,  if 
Foreigners  did  not  plant  and  fow  them  for 
the  whimfical  Proprietor,  and  generally  run 
away  with  the  beft  part  of  their  Profits.  The 
French  ufually  do  them  this  Favour,  and  carry 
home  confiderable  Fortunes  into  their  Country ; 
but  this  is  to  be  underftood  chiefly  of  the  two 
Caftiles  and  the  midland  Provinces,  for  the 
Natives  of  Galicia  do  not  only  manure  their 
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own  Lands,  but  a  (Tift  the  Caftilians  in  their 
Husbandry  :  and  in  Grenada ,  Andalufia ,  and 
the  Southern  Provinces,  peopled  chiefly  by 
the  Defendants  of  the  ancient  Moors ,  they 
do  not  look  upon  Husbandry  as  a  contemptible 
Employment.  King  Philip  III,  in  order  to 
break  his  Subjects  of  this  unaccountable  Hu¬ 
mour  of  ftarving  in  the  midft  of  Plenty,  or  at 
kail  on  Lands  that  mighc  be  render'd  extreme¬ 
ly  fruitful  by  a  moderate  Induftry,  publifh’d 
an  Edift,  declaring  that  every  Owner  of 
Lands  fhou’d  be  deem’d  a  Gentleman,  and 
have  the  Title  of  an  Elquire,  who  apply’d 
himfelf  to  Husbandry,  befides  being  exempted 
from  going  to  the  Wars.  Philip  IV  publifh’d 
a  Declaration  to  encourage  Foreigners  to  refide 
in  Spain,  offering  ail  thofe  who  fhould  apply 
themfelves  to  Husbandry,  Trade  or  Grazing, 
that  they  fliould  be  exempted  paying  of  Taxes, 
or  any  Duties  to  the  Crown,  which  encourag’d 
great  numbers  of  Artificers  and  Labourers  to 
refort  thither  from  the  Piovinces  of  Auvergne 2 
LimoufiUs  Guienne ,  Languedoc  and  Bearn  in 
France ;  but  after  they  have  raifed  a  tolerable 
Fortune,  they  ufually  return  home  to  fpend  it, 
and  leave  the  Spaniards  as  poor  at  leaft  as  they 
found  them.  It  is  a  miferable  thing,  as  my 
Author  obferves,  to  fee  a  Peafant  fitting  before 
his  Gate,  or  on  a  Bulk  in  the  Street,  in  a 
tatter’d  Cloak,  and  his  Arms  a-crofs,  or 
perhaps  playing  upon  a  wretched  Guitar  in 
Summer,  when  he  fliou’d  be  gathering  in  the 
Fruits  of  the  Earth,  while  Foreigners  are! 
reaping  his  Corn,  and  getting  in  the  Vintage, 1 
and  perhaps  go  away  with  the  bell  part  of 
the  Crop  for  their  Pains,  while  the  Owner 
remains  almoft  defiitute  of  Neceflfaries.  But 
furely  no  People  fuftain  their  Poverty  with’ 
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fuch  an  Air  of  Gravity  and  Satisfadion,  we 
hear  no  murmuring  on  this  account  let  their 
Wants  be  never  fo  great  :  Nor  do  they  know¬ 
how  to  keep,  any  more  than  they  do  how  to 
improve  what  they  have  ;  OEconcmy  is  a 
perfect  S.ranger  here  ;  it  is  beneath  them  to 
look  into  their  Affairs  ;  they  live  as  it  were 
from  Hand  to  Mouth,  and  never  did  People 
obferve  that  Precept  better,  of  taking  no  Thought 
for  to  Morrow. 

It  is  not  without  Reafon  that  Foreigners 
are  aftonifh’d  to  fee  fo  rich  and  fruitful  a 
Country,  favour’d  with  a  pure  healthful  Air, 
in  a  manner  forfaken  and  depopulated  ;  but 
there  are  many  good  Reafons  to  be  aflign’d 
for  it,  befides  thofe  already  mention’d,  of 
which  the  Incontinence  of  the  young  Fellows, 
as  well  as  of  the  married  Men,  is  look’d  upon 
as  one  of  the  chief.  When  a  Lad  is  arriv’d  to 
fifteen  or  fixteen  Years  of  Age,  his  Friends 
provide  him  a  Concubine,  whom  he  hires  for 

Month,  a  Year,  or  as  long  as  he  fees  fit, 
“perhaps  becaufe  he  Ihou’d  not  marry  to  dif¬ 
ad  vantage  ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  are  generally 
much  addided  to  venereal  Pleafures,  they  are 
fo  wafled  and  exhaufled  before  they  come  of 
Age,  that  they  are  very  unfit  to  perform  the 
Duties  of  the  Marriage-Bed,  and  often  con- 
trad  Difeafes  which  the  miferable  Children  feel 
the  Effeds  of  as  foon  as  they  are  born.  And  as 
they  generally  find  more  Satisfadion  in  their 
Miftrefl'es  than  in  their  Wives,  and  confe- 
quently  give  the  latter  all  the  Reafon  in  the 
World  to  be  jealous,  they  take  care  to  lock 
up  the  miferable  Creatures,  or  place  Spies 
upon  them,  leaft  they  fhould  retaliate  the 
Injury,  as  the  Spanijh  Women  frequently  do 
when  they  have  an  Opportunity,  provok’d  to 
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it  by  the  Tyranny  and  Injuitice  of  their  Hut- 
bands. 

Another  Reafon  given  for  their  want  ot 
People,  is  the  Expulfion  of  many  hundred 
thoufand  Moors  and  Jews  in  the  Reign  of 
Philip  HI,  from  the  Provinces  of  Andalufia , 
Grenada  and  Mercia,  The  continual  Wars  that 
the  Spaniards  carried  on  for  near  two  hundred 
Years  in  Flanders  and  Italy ,  alio  fwept  away 
abundance  of  their  Men  :  and  the  Riches  of 
America ,  where  they  hop’d  to  acquire  Gold 
and  Silver  without  Labour,  drew  over  many 
thoufand  Families  thither.  Add  to  this  the 
Multitudes  who  have  taken  the  Vow  of  Celi¬ 
bacy,  and  are  lock’d  up  in  Monafteries  or 
Nunneries,  and  all  the  Clergy  in  general,  to 
whom  their  Religion  and  Laws  prohibit  Wives, 
and  we  [hall  ceafe  to  wonder,  either  at  the 
uncultivated  Lands,  or  the  Paucity  of  Inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Spain. 

Give  me  Leave  here,  before  I  proceed 
further,  to  confider  the  different  Characters  of 
the  Spaniards  given  us  by  different  Writers. 
An  Englijh  Traveller  now  before  me,  concludes 
his  Account  of  them  in  thefe  Words  :  And  thm 
1  take  my  Leave  of  Spain,  in  Hopes  oj  meeting 
with  letter  Accommodation  in  Italy,  it  being  certain, 
that  the  general  Poverty ,  and  villainous  Inclinations 
of  the  People  here,  will  make  one  thank  God  to  have 
pafsd  their  Country  voith  Safety  :  And  as  I  am 
taking  my  Fareivell  of  them,  I  mu  ft  declare  it  oa  an 
undoubted  Truth,  that  all  the  time  I  ft  aid  in  Spain, 
I  neither  faxu  nor  heard  of  any  honourable  or  gene- 
rows  Atlion  done  by  a  Spaniard,  but  frequently  of 
the  direful  Effecls  of  their  vain  Pride,  Poverty , 
Thefts,  Muders  and  Deceits,  vchicb  are  too  often 
committed  here. 
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On  the  contrary,  another  Writer  fays,  After 
all,  to  give  the  Spaniards  their  Due,  fuch  of  them 
as  have  had  the  good  Fortune  of  a  liberal  Education , 
and  improv’d  themfelves  b\  travelling  abroad,  mufl 
be  own’d  to  be  Perfons  of  a  fohd  Under  (landing  and 
Uncommon  Vtvacity  :  That  they  both  fpeak  and 
write  concifely „  are  very  apt  for  Politicks,  tzmperate s 
conflant  and  laborious  ;  naturally  endin' d  to  Gene - 
rofity,  true  Friendjhip  and  Bravery  :  All  which 
taken  together,  make  their  Manners  not  appear  fo 
odious,  to  me,  as  to  fume  People  perhaps  who  have 
not  examin'd  them. 

From  the  whole,  the  Spaniards  do  not  feem 
to  want  natural  Parts  or  good  Inclinations ; 
their  greateft  Misfortune  is  their  converging  fo 
little  with  the  reft  of  the  World  ;  they  are 
fituated  at  one  Extremity  of  the  Earth,  as  the 
Chinefe  are  at  the  other  ^  neither  the  one  or 
the  other  travel  themfelves,  or  are  much 
yiiited  by  other  People,  unlefs  in  their  Port- 
Towns:  From  whence  it  proceeds,  that  both 
Nations  have  entertain’d  a  Notion  of  their 
own  Self-fufficiency,  and  a  Contempt  of  the 
Improvements  that  have  been  made  in  Arts 
and  Sciences  by  the  reft  of  Mankind.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  Spanifi  Clergy,  leaft  the  People 
fhould  break  through  the  Clouds  of  Bigottry 
and  Superftition  that  furround  them,  difcou- 
rage  all  manner  of  Learning,  and  intercourfe 
with  Foreigners  j  fo  that  where  they  have 
1  imbib’d  any  falfe  or  deftrudfive  Opinions,  ic 
,  is  almoft  impoffible  they  fhould  be  undeceiv’d. 

I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  therefore,  but  it 
\  muft  be  very  dangerous  and  uneafy  for  Fo- 
,  reigners,  and  efpecially  Proteftants,  who  have 
!  not  a  good  ihare  of  Patience,  as  well  as 
Prudence,  to  refide  amongft  them,  If  you 
touch  upon  the  String  of  Religion,  and  feem 
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to  reffeCt  on  any  part  of  their  Superftition,  it 
is  well  if  you  be  not  deliver’d  over  to  the 
Inquifition.  If  you  are  too  free  with  the 
Ladies,  you  will  run  the  Hazard  of  a 
Poignard  :  And  if  you  endeavour  to  expofe 
the  Folly  of  their  Pride  and  Indolence,  there 
is  no  great  Friendship  to  be  expe&ed  from 
them.  On  the  other  Hand,  where  a  Man 
can  wave  his  Zeal  for  his  darling  Notions  in 
Religion,  and  fufpend  his  Complaifance  for 
the  fair  Sex,  and  forbear  reflecting  on  their 
Abfurdities,  for  ought  I  can  find  he  may  meet 
with  a  very  favourable,  and  even  hofpirable 
Reception  in  Spain,  and  efpecially  from  Per¬ 
forms  of  DiftinCtion. 

Their  They  eat  but  little  Beef  in  Spain.  Their 

Food.  Mutton  and  Goats  Flefii  are  admirably  good, 

and  their  Hogs,  which  are  fed  with  Chefnuts 
or  Acorns,  make  excellent  Pork  and  Bacon, 
faid  to  equal  that  of  fVefiphaha.  Their  Rabits 
are  as  good  as  ours,  and  their  Partridges 
larger.  The  Hares  which  feed  in  the  Vine¬ 
yards  while  the  Grapes  are  growing,  are  fo 
fat  that  they  are  eafily  knock’d  on  the  Head, 
but  are  not  eaten  in  any  other  Seafon.  Pid- 
geons,  Pheafants,  and  other  wild  Fowl,  are 
plentiful  enough,  and  their  Sea-Fifh  is  excel¬ 
lent  ;  but  they  have  not  much  good  Fifh  in 
their  Rivers.  The  common  People  live  chiefly 
upon  Bread,  Wine,  Peafe,  Beans,  or  other 
Pulfe,  Roots,  Herbs  and  Fruit.  Flefh  is 
very  feldom  feen  in  their  Houfes,  any  more 
than  in  their  Cooks  Shops,  where  you  will 
meet  with  Peafe,  Beans,  Leeks,  Onions, , 
Garlick,  and  perhaps  a  little  Broth  of  ordinary  1 
Meat  bon’d  to  rags.  Here  the  Servants 
belonging  to  Perfons  of  Quality  ar  Madrid 
ulually  dine  and  fup,  both  Men  and  Women, 

for 


for  there  is  no  more  Viduals  drefs’d  in  their 
Lords  Houfes  than  will  ferve  the  Mailer,  his 
Wife  and  Children  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that 
at  an  Entertainment,  the  Servants  are  ready 
to  fnatch  the  Meat  out  of  the  Difhes  as  it  is 
going  to  Table  :  And  we  are  told  of  fome 
Gentlemen  that  are  forc’d  to  have  Locks  to 
their  Po.s  and  Stew-Pans,  lead  their  Servants 
fhould  run  away  with  their  Viduals  before  it 
is  drefs’d. 

Perfons  of  Diftindion  ufually  live  in  a 
certain  Method.  As  foon  as  they  are  up  they 
drink  a  Glafs  of  Water  coold  with  Ice  or 
Snow,  and  immediately  after  a  Dilh  of  Choco¬ 
late.  Ac  Dinner  the  Mailer  of  the  Family 
fits  down  to  Table  in  a  Chair,  while  the 
Women  and  Children  fit  crofs-legg’d  like 
Turks,  and  eat  upon  a  Carpet  fpread  on  the 
Floor.  Their  Meals  are  ufually  light  and 
fparing,  perhaps  a  Pheafant,  a  pair  of  Pid- 
geons,  an  Olio,  or  a  Ragou  high  feafon’d 
with  Garlick  and  Pepper  ,•  and  after  all,  a 
Defert  of  delicious  Fruits,  which  they  have  in 
great  Perfedion.  When  Dinner  is  over,  they 
fleep  till  two  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  till 
four,  all  which  time  the  Shops  are  fhuc  up, 
and  you  fcarce  meet  any  thing  in  the  Streets, 
as  one  obferves,  but  Frenchmen  or  Dogs.  When 
they  get  up  again  and  are  drefi’d,  they  eat 
Sweetmeats,  or  drink  a  Difh  of  Chocolate, 

!  and  after  it  a  Draught  of  Water.  The  Sapper 
:  is  not  much  heavier  than  the  Dinner  ;  a  little 

I  Halh,  or  Ragou,  and  a  Tart,  or  fomething 

I I  of  that  kind.  The  Lady  drinks  nothing  but 

f  Water,  and  the  Lord  but  very  little  Wine, 
si  Batter  and  Cheele  are  fcarce  in  Spain ,  and 
is  that  they  have  is  very  indifferent ;  Oil  is  us’d 
>i:'  for  frying  and  Sauces  inflead  of  it,  and  being 
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of  the  beft  fort,  in  fome  meafure  fupplies  the 
place  of  Butter. 

Reerea-  Tne  Evening  here,  as  in  other  hot  Corn-s¬ 
cions.  tries,  is  fpenc  in  taking  the  Air,  or  making 
Vifits.  They  go  from  their  Houfes  about 
four  or  five  in  the  Evening,  and  feldom  return 
till  eleven  cr  twelve  at  Night.  The  Men 
meet  abroad  in  the  publick  places  of  Reforr, 
or  at  the  Play-Houfe,  where  the  Ladies,  if 
there  be  any,  are  always  conceal’d  from  the 
male  Audience  by  a  Lattice,  for  which  reafon 
poflibly  they  chufe  to  vifit  one  another  at  their 
Houfes.  The  Floors  of  their  Apartments 
be  ng  cover’d  with  rich  Carpets,  and  long 
Velvet  Cu fir  ions  plac’d  round  their  Rooms, 
the  Ladies  fit  crofs-Iegg’d  on  them  after  the 
manner  of  the  Turks,  which  being  contrary  to 
the  Cuftom  of  other  Europeans ,  is  fuppos’d  to 
have  been  introduc’d  here  by  the  Moors.  When 
a  Lady  makes  a  Vifir,  the  Mifirefs  of  the 
Houfe,  and  all  the  Company,  rife  up  and 
meet  her  at  the  Door  of  the  Antichamber. 
They  do  not  kifs  at  meeting,  but  fhake 
Hands,  giving  each  other  no  diftinguifhing 
Titles,  as  Your  Highnefs,  or  Your  Grace,  &c. 
but  when  they  addrefs  themfelves  to  a  Lady, 
ilile  her  Donna  Maria,  Donna  Eliz,abetba,  and 
the  like  They  frequently  play  at  Cards, 
and  fometimes  very  deep,  and  obferve  a 
perfed  Silence  while  they  are  engag’d  in  this 
Diverfion.  As  to  their  Converfation,  it  runs 
chiefly  upon  Politicks,  and  if  they  fpeak  of 
the  Abfent,  it  is  very  feldom  to  their  Difad- 
vantage,  as  is  too  frequent  in  other  places 
They  converfe  with  abundance  of  Friendship/ 
and  as  they  have  a  good  (hare  of  Wit,  their 
Company  is  very  entertaining.  Before  they 
break  up  they  are  ufually  treated  with  Sweet¬ 
meat^ 


meats,  and  it  is  no  unufual  or  indecent  thing 
to  carry  away  a  Handkerchief  full  of  them. 
Befides  thefe  the  Ladies  frequently  drink 
Chocolate,  the  Produce  of  their  American 
Plantations.  Inftead  of  Candles,  when  it 
grows  dark,  the  Servants  bring  in  fine  Silver 
Lamps  with  abundance  of  Branches,  and  as 
their  Oil  is  fweet,  they  do  not  create  any 
cffenfive  Smell,  and  give  a  very  good  Light. 

Our  Countryman  Carlton  relates,  that  the 
Ladies  here  vifit  in  greac  State  :  That  they 
are  ufually  carried  in  a  Chair  by  four  Men, 
the  two  firft  always  bare-headed  ;  two  others 
walk  as  her  Guard,  and  another  carries  a 
Lanthorn  to  light  her  home  ;  then  follows  a 
Coach  drawn  by  fix  Mules,  with  her  Women, 
and  another  with  her  Gentlemen,  feveral 
Servants  walking  after,  for  they  never  fufier 
the  Servants  to  overload  a  Coach,  as  with  us; 
and  their  Pace  is  anfwerable  to  the  Gravity 
of  the  People.  There  are  few  Coaches  except 
the  King’s  drawn  with  Horfes,  though  there 
is  no  Country  affords  finer  for  that  purpofe. 

Their  Plays  and  Opera’s,  ’tis  univerfally 
agreed,  are  wretched  Entertainments.  There 
are  two  Play-Houfes  at  Madrid)  but  Carlton 
fays,  that  both  their  A&ion  and  their  Mufick; 
are  fo  very  bad,  that  they  don’t  deferve  men¬ 
tioning  ;  the  moll  remarkable  thing  he  obferv’d 
of  them  was,  that  whenever  the  Ave- Bell 
rung,  as  it  conftantly  does  at  fix  in  the 
i  Evening,  all  the  A&ors,  as  well  as  the 
I  Audience,  fall  down  upon  their  Knees,  and 
>  having  fpent  fome  Minutes  in  their  Devotions, 
t  the  Entertainment  is  renew’d  again, 
i  '  '  ~  'f  " 
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Mafquerading  is  in  Fafhion  here  as  in  other 
European  Countries,  with  this  Addition,  that 
they  mafquerade  on  Horfeback  as  well  as  on 
Foot.  But  what  is  peculiar  to  them,  is  their 
Bull-Feafts,  of  which  we  meet  with  various 
Accounts  from  our  modern  Travellers.  A 
French  Lady,  whole  Works  are  now  before  me 
relates,  That  the  King  having  appointed  a 
Buil-Feaft  at  Madrid,  feveral  Cows  were 
driven  into  the  neighbouring  Forefts,  and 
being  purfu’d  by  wild  Bulls,  the  Females 
decoy’d  them  into  Stables  prepar’d  for  them 
near  the  places  where  the  Combat  was  to  be, 
and  fomet  iriKS  there  at  e  not  lefs  than  thirty  or 
forty  brought  into  Madrid  in  this  manner,  the 
Streets  whereof  are  lin’d  and  barricado’d  on 
the  fides  to  prevent  thefe  furious  Creatures 
doing  any  Miichief ;  and  if  any  of  the  Bulls 
endeavour  to  return  and  make  their  Elcapes, 
they  are  follow’d  by  a  Body  of  Men  on  Horfe¬ 
back  and  on  Foot,  arm’d  with  Lances,  Spears, 
and  other  Weapons,  who  force  them  along  : 
and  where  a  Cavalier  is  fo  fortunate  as  to 
bring  back  a  Bull  that  has  broke  from  the  reft, 
the  Honour  is  almoft  equal  to  that  of  having 
kill’d  him  in  fingle  Combat. 

Thefe  Bulls  being  well  fed  for  a  certain 
time,  the  fierceft  of  them  are  made  choice  of 
for  the  Sport  and  on  the  Day  prefix’d,  the 
T  l etc  a  Major,  or  great  Square  in  Madrid ,  is 
cover’d  with  Sand,  and  furrounded  with  a 
llrong  Barricade  fix  Foot  high.  The  Build¬ 
ings  here  are  uniform  and  beautiful,  with  a 
Piazza  on  all  fides,  over  which  there  are 
Balconies  cover’d  with  Velvet  or  Tapeftry, 
for  the  Reception  of  the  Quality  who  come 
to  fee  the  Engagement.  The  King’s  Balcony 
is  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  longeft  fides. 
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(for  the  Square  is  an  oblong)  and  is  diftin- 
guifh’d  by  the  Richnefs  of  the  Carving  and 
Gilding,  and  the  Canopy  over  it.  Dire&ly 
oppofite  to  his  Majefty,  are  the  Balconies  of 
the  foreign  Ambaffadors  and  Minifiers  of  the 
Popifh  Communion,  for  I  don’t  find  that  the 
Minifters  of  the  Proteftant  Powers  have  any 
place  affign’d  them  here  any  more  than  in  the 
King’s  Chapel,  though  they  may  be  admitted 
to  fee  the  Sport  with  them.  On  the  right  of 
his  Majefty  are  the  Balconies  of  the  feverai. 
Councils  of  Cafltle,  Anagon ,  the  Inquificion, 
&c.  diffinguiih’d  by  their  refpe&ive  Arms 
embroider’d  on  crimfon  Velvet.  Next  to  thefe 
are  plac’d  the  Judges,  Grandees,  Titulado’s 
and  City -Companies,  according  to  their 
Quality  :  Nor  are  their  Ladies  or  Daughters 
excluded  ;  all  of  them  entertain’d  at  the 
Charge  of  the  Publick,  with  dry’d  Sweetmeats, 
Fruits,  Water  cool’d  with  Snow  or  Ice,  &c. 
They  are  preferred  alfo  with  Ribbons,  Fans, 
Gloves,  and  other  Toys,  to  a  very  great 
Value,  the  Expence  being  born  out  of  the 
Fines  and  Forfeitures  belonging  to  the  King  or 
the  City,  which  are  laid  up  from  time  to 
time  for  this  purpofe.  Underneath  the  Bal¬ 
conies  are  Scaffolds  ere&ed  for  the  common 
People,  unlefs  under  the  King’s,  which  place 
is  referv’d  for  his  Majefty’s  Guards.  Foreign 
Minifters,  and  Perfons  of  Diftin&ion,  having 
jnter’d  the  Square  with  their  Coaches  and 
Equipages,  take  feverai  Turns  before  the  King 
tomes,  and  falute  the  Ladies  in  the  Balconies, 
vho  on  this  occafion  appear  without  their 
V eils,  being  cover’d  with  Diamonds  and  other 
?recious  Jewels  from  Head  to  Foot,  making 
t  very  dazling  Appearance  in  a  place  where 
he  Sun  ufualJy  fibines  out  in  its  full  JLuftre.  The 
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King  being  come  into  the  Square,  the  Coaches 
immediately  withdraw,  and  all  the  Company 
take  their  places  ;  after  which  the  Square  is 
water'd  by  rhe  Water-Carts,  and  the  Guards 
with  their  Officers  are  drawn  up  und.r  the 
King's  Balcony,  without  any  other  Barricado 
before  them,  than  what  they  make  with  their 
half  Pikes  and  Halberts,  which  they  prefent 
againlt  the  Bull  if  he  approaches  them,  but 
are  oblig’d  not  to  retreat  or  ftir  a  Foot,  let 
the  Danger  be  never  ib  great. 

Every  thing  being  prepar’d,  fix  Alguatils, 
or  City  Officers,  enter  the  Square,  mounted 
on  fine  Horfes  richly  accoutred  after  the 
Morefco  Fufhion  ;  their  Bufinefs  is  to  introduce 
the  Knights  who  are  to  encounter  the  Bulls  : 
they  are  drefs’d  in  white  Habits,  with  Plumes 
of  Feathers  in  their  Hats,  and  each  of  them  a 
white  Wand  in  his  Hand  :  But  this  Feftival  I 
am  defcribing  being  appointed  on  account  of 
the  King’s  Marriage,  was  more  fplendid  than 
tifual,  as  the  Lady  from  whom  I  take  this 
Relation  informs  us.  The  firif  Day  the  AI- 
guazils  introduc’d  fix  Cavaliers  prepar’d  for 
the  Combat,  mounted  on  fine  Horfes  fet  off 
with  the  richeft  Furniture,  and  Feathers  in 
their  Hats.  They  were  follow’d  each  of  them 
by  a  dozen  led  Horfes,  and  as  many  Mules, 
loaden  with  Launces  about  five  Foot  long, 
finely  painted  and  gilded.  The  Mules  were 
cover’d  with  Velvet,  embroider’d  with  their 
refpe&ive  Arms.  The  Gentlemen  themfelves 
were  drefs’d  in  black,  embroider’d  with  Gold 
and  Silver,  with  Diamond  Hatbands,  and 
Scarfs  of  different  Colours,  with  black  Cloaks: 
tied  back  behind  them,  fo  as  not  to  hinder  the 
life  of  their  Arms.  They  had  on  their  Legs 
little  white  Buskins,  and  long  gilt  Spurs  wicff 
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one  fnarp  Point  only,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Moors ,  and  like  them  rode  in  fhort  Stirrups, 
which  brought  their  Knees  as  high  as  the 
Saddle.  They  were  attended  each  of  them 
by  forty  Footmen,  fome  cloathed  in  Gold- 
Mohair  trimm’d  with  Lace,  others  in  Carna¬ 
tion  Colour  brocaded  with  Gold  or  Slver, 
but  all  in  foreign  DreflTes,  imitating  Moors $ 
Hungarians ,  Indians ,  &c.  who  carried  each  of 
them  abundance  of  Launces. 

Being  conducted  by  the  Alguaz,ils  over  the 
Place  Major ,  on  approaching  the  King’s 
Balcony  they  made  a  profound  Reverence, 
and  demanded  Leave  to  engage  the  Bulls  j 
which  being  granted  with  Wlfhes  for  their 
Succefs,  all  the  Trumpets  founded,  and  the 
People  fliouted,  crying  Viva  los  bravos  Cavalie- 
ro  s  ;  after  which  they  feparatcd,  and  having 
faluted  the  Ladies  of  their  Acquaintance,  fent 
away  all  their  Footmen  out  of  the  L  fls, 
except  two  for  each  Cavalier,  who  carried 
their  Launces,  and  kept  clofe  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  Mailers.  Ac  the  fame  time  enter’d  feverai 
rebuff  Fellows  from  didant  parts  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  in  order  to  fight  the  Bulls  on  Foot. 

The  Alguazils  having  receiv’d  the  Keys  of 
the  Stables  of  his  Majefty,  let  out  a  Bull,  and 
made  their  Efcapes  as  faff  as  cneir  Horfes 
wou’d  carry  them,  Fighting  being  none  of 
their  Bufinefs.  The  Bull  no  fooner  came  into 
the  Square,  but  the  young  Fellows  on  Foot 
Ciot  their  Arrows,  or  threw  Dares  at  him, 
which  flicking  in  his  FleOi  he  rag’d  and 
flamp’d,  threading  Deflruction  to  every  thing 
in  his  way  :  One  of  the  Cavaliers  hereupon 
approaching  him  with  his  Launce,  the  Bead: 
run  at  him  with  all  his  Fury,  buc  was  dexte- 
roufiy  avoided  by  the  Knight,  who  dipt  on 
Vol.  XIII.  F  ©n<3 
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one  fide,  and  as  the  Ball  pafs’d,  wounded 
him  with  a  Launce,  which  being  broken,  one 
of  the  Footmen  fupply’d  his  Matter  with 
another,  with  which  he  attack’d  the  Bead 
again  in  the  fame  manner :  this  encreas’d  his 
Fury  to  the  laft  degree,  and  the  Cavalier 
feem’d  to  be  in  great  Danger ;  but  1  perceive 
the  Footmen  came  in  to  his  Afliftance  and 
reliev’d  him.  The  Author  of  this  Relation, 
who  was  an  Eye-Witnefs,  fays,  that  (he  faw 
a  Black  advance  only  with  his  Dagger  ro  one 
of  the  Bulls  in  his  full  Rage,  and  ftrike  him 
with  that  Force  between  his  Horns,  that  he 
fell  down  dead  that  Moment  ;  whereupon  the 
Alguazils  came  in  with  four  Mules  as  ufual, 
and  dragg’d  the  Beaft  out  or  the  Rails,  under 
the  Sound  of  Trumpets  and  the  Acclamations 
of  the  People.  There  were  it  feems  no  lefs 
than  twenty  Bulls  let  out  to  fight  on  this 
Occafion  one  after  another,  one  of  which  run 
with  fuch  Fury  at  Count  Commgfmark,  who 
was  one  of  the  Combatants,  that  he  wounded 
him  in  the  Leg,  and  let  out  his  Horfe’s  Guts  ; 
notwithftandging  which  the  Count,  fupported 
by  one  of  his  Footmen,  attack’d  the  Bull  on 
Foot  with  his  Sword  only,  and  gave  the  Beaft 
a  terrible  Wound  in  the  Head  ;  whereupon 
turning  about  to  the  Lady  of  his  Affediions, 
he  kifs’d  his  Sword,  and  was  carried  off  half 
dead  with  the  Lofs  of  Blood.  It  feeim  where 
the  Bull  has  infulced  a  Cavalier,  by  forcmg  his 
Launce  out  of  his  Hand,  throwing  off  his 
Hat,  wounding  his  Horfe,  or  any  of  the 
Company,  the  Knight  is  bound  in  Honour  to 
give  him  a  Wound  in  return,  or  die  in  the 
Attempt  ;  and  if  the  Horfe  appears  daunted 
at  the  Bull,  the  Cavalier  m  .tt  light  and  en° 
gage  on  Foot ;  the  reft  of  the  Knights  alfo  are 
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oblig’d  to  dilmount  and  follow  him,  not  to 
engage  themfelves,  buc  to  fee  if  they  can 
terrify  the  Beaft  by  matching  againft  him  in  a 
Body  ;  and  if  the  Creature  retires  to  the 
further  end  of  rhe  Square,  they  have  fatisfy’d 
the  Law  of  Duelling,  as  they  call  ir. 

The  fame  Day  a  Bijcayner  leup’d  from  his 
Horfe  on  the  Back  of  tne  Bull  he  was  engag’d 
with,  and  continu’d  there  a  quarter  of  an 
Hour,  and  in  the  end  broke  off  one  of  the  Bull’s 
Horns.  If  a  Bull  defends  himfelf  fo  long  that 
they  are  tired  of  him,  they  bait  him  with 
Dogs  and  haraftring  him,  and  another  Bull  is 
let  out.  ’Tis  almoft  incredible  with  what 
Dexterity  the  Combatants  manage  their  Hor- 
fes  and  Arms,  keeping  within  a  Foot  of  the 
Beaft  almoft  an  Hour  together  without  being 
touch’d.  At  this  Feaft  a  young  Gentleman  of 
Toledo  was  tofs’d  up  into  che  Air  by  a  B  ill, 
and  fo  bruis’d  by  the  Fall  that  he  dy’d  upon 
the  Spot,*  two  others  were  mortally  wounded, 
and  four  Horfes  kill’d  •,  and  this  is  nothing  co 
the  Mifchief  that  happens  fometimes. 

Our  Countryman  Carlton ,  whom  I  have  Another 
mention’d  already,  relates,  chat  while  he  wav  Bul* 
Prifonerat  la  Mancha,  upon  the  taking  General 
Stanhope  and  the  Engltjh  Forces  Prifoners  at 
JBreuhiga,  and  the  Retreat  ot  Count  Staremhurg , 
a  Bull-Feaft  being  appointed  ro  be  held  at 
la  Mancha ,  a  Week’s  time  was  allow’d  lor 
building  Stalls  for  the  Beafts,  and  Scaffolds  for 
the  Spe&ators  ;  and  on  the  Day  rhe  Bulls  were 
brought  into  the  Town,  the  Cavaliers  of  the 
plgce  rode  out  about  a  League  ro  affift  in 
forcing  them  along,  and  the  Beafts  were  put 
in  Stalls  or  Dens  made  as  dark  as  poffible  to 
Sender  them  che  fiercer  on  the  Day  of  Battle. 
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The  Spore  being  to  laft  three  Days,  on  the 
firfl,  ail  the  Gentry  of  the  place  and  the 
neighbouring  Country  in  their  richeft  Cioaths 
reformed  to  the  great  Square,  and  took  their 
places  on  the  Scaffolds,  while  the  People 
having  provided  themfelves  with  Spears  and 
Darts,  flood  ready  for  the  Encounter  ,•  for 
the  Bull  does  not  only  fight  with  the  Tauriro , 
(who  is  a  Perfon  ufuaiiy  hir’d  on  thefe  Occa¬ 
sions  in  the  lefler  Cities)  but  with  the  whole 
multitude,  who  tnrow  their  Dares  at  him  as 
often  as  they  have  Opportunity.  As  foon  as 
the  Door  of  the  Stall  is  open’d,  and  the  Bull 
perceives  the  Light,  he  comes  out  {fluffing  up 
the  Air,  and  flaring  about  him  ftamps  upon 
the  Ground,  as  in  Defiance  of  his  Enemies. 
Soon  after  the  Tauriro  cloath’d  in  white,  and 
holding  his  Cloak  in  one  Hand  and  a  two 
edg’d  Sword  in  the  other,  enters  the  Lifts  ; 
on  whom  when  the  Brute  has  fee  his  Eyes,  he 
moves  at  firft  gently  towards  him,  then  gra¬ 
dually  mending  his  Pace  till  he  comes  within 
twenty  Yards  of  the  ‘Tauriro,  he  fprings  for¬ 
wards  and  runs  at  him  with  all  his  Force. 
The  Tauriro  having  fiipt  on  one  fide  and 
avoided  him,  throws  the  Cloak  over  his 
Horns,  and  cuts  him  over  the  Neck  if  he  can, 
there  being  one  particular  place,  which  if  he 
hits  he  eafily  brings  him  to  the  Ground. 
Carlton  fays,  he  faw  a  Bull  nimfeif  fo  ftunn’d 
with  one  Stroke,  that  he  cou’d  not  move,  and 
the  Blood  flowing  plentifully  out  of  thevVound, 
after  a  violent  trembling  the  Creature  fell 
down  dead.  But  this  rarely  happens,  he 
ufually  receives  a  great  Number  of  Wounds  by 
Swords  and  Darts  before  he  dies  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  he  feels  a  frefh  Wound,  he  redoubles  his 
Fury  agajnft  Tauriro ,  who  having  avoided 
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Min  again,  feldom  fails  to  give  him  another 
Wound.  When  the  Tauriro  is  wearied  our, 
they  bring  in  their  Dogs,  hamftring  the  Bead, 
and  pierce  him  with  their  Darts  till  he  expires, 
after  which  he  is  carried  out  of  the  Barrier 
with  the  loud  Acclamations  of  the  People,  as 
if  fome  lignal  Vidory  had  been  obtain'd.  Our 
Author  relates,  that  he  faw  the  Tauriroy  who 
was  hir’d  on  this  Occafion,  and  was  efleem’d 
one  of  the  beft  in  Spain ,  mount  one  of  thefe 
Bulls,  cutting  and  flatting  him  till  he  had 
wearied  the  Beaft  out,  and  then  demounting 
kill’d  him  with  Eafe,  to  the  great  Satisfadion 
of  the  Multitude,  who  made  the  Air  ring  with 
their  Shouts ;  and  on  fuch  Occasions  Money  is 
ihrown  to  the  Tauriro  by  the  Spedators  for  his 
Encouragement. 

On  the  third  Day  of  the  Feaft,  a  young 
Gentleman  of  Quality,  named  don  Pedro  Ortegai 
{erform’d  the  part  of  a  Tauriro  on  Horfeback, 
vhen  the  Seats  were  crowded  with  People  of 
Bittion  that  came  from  diflant  places  to  fee 
tie  Encounter.  He  enter’d  the  Lifls  finely 
mounted  on  a  manag’d  Horfe,  attended  by  four 
Fcotmen  in  rich  Liveries,  who  after  their 
Mtfter  had  rode  round  the  Square,  and  paid 
hii  Compliments  to  the  Company,  withdrew 
fron  the  Danger.  Then  the  Bull  was  let  out, 
anc  having  flood  a  little  while  flaring  about, 
fix’f  his  Eyes  upon  his  Adverfary,  and  run  at 
him  with  the  utmoft  Fury.  The  Cavalier 
havng  dexteroufly  avoided  the  Brute,  wound¬ 
’d  him  with  a  Dart  in  the  Shoulder,  where¬ 
upon  the  People  ttouted,  their  Vivas  were 
epested,  and  the  Lady  of  his  Affe&ions  wav’d 
ler  Handkerchief  as  a  Mark  of  her  Satisfa&ion. 
The  Cavalier  endeavour’d  always  to  keep  his 
■iorfe  on  the  fide  of  the  Bull  for  the  Advantage 
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of  ftriking  him,  and  throwing  another  Dart, 
fix'd  it  in  his  Flank  :  But  notwithftanding  the 
Gendeman  behav’d  himfdf  to  Admiration, 
and  often  receiv’d  the  Viva’s  and  Huzza’s  of 
the  People,  the  Bull  at  length  getting  his 
Horns  between  the  Horfes  hinder  Legs,  threw 
both  Man  and  Horfe  to  the  Ground,  and  it 
was  expefted  he  wou’d  have  kill’d  them  both, 
when  to  the  Surprize  of  every  one  he  withdrew 
to  the  farther  fide  of  the  Square,  and  flood 
flaring  about  him.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Cavalier  was  carried  oft  not  much  hurt. 

The  Foot  Taunro  hereupon  enter’d  the  Lifts 
again,  imagining  he  ftiou’d  have  met  with  an 
eafy  Conqueft  ;  but  the  fame  Bull  made  him 
frequently  retreat  into  the  places  contriv’d  foi 
the  Security  of  Footmen  ;  nor  was  he  able  t( 
difpacch  the  Creature  at  laft  without  the 
general  Affiftance,  the  Bull  having  near  at 
hundred  Darts  ftuck  in  him  before  he  fell, 
befides  many  Cuts  and  Galhes  in  his  Fleflv 
This  Spore  feems  fo  very  barbarous  to  thi 
prefent  King,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  far, 
It  defer  vet  little  Encouragement.  At  the  fane 
time  his  Subjects  are  fo  enchanted  with  tie 
Diverfion,  that  he  does  not  think  fit  entirey 
to  abolifli  it ;  though  thefe  Entertainmerts 
are  of  late  much  lefs  frequent  than  they  wire 
formerly. 

I  (hall  mention  but  one  kind  of  Divedon 
more,  which  feems  almoft  peculiar  to  his 
People,  and  that  is  the  Serenading  neir 
Miflreffes  in  the  Night-time,  wich  Voca  or 
Inftrumental  Mulick.  Not  a  young  Felow. 
fcarce,  when  the  Love-Fit  is  upon  him,  but 
fpends  his  Evening,  and  perhaps  the  beft  part 
of  the  Night,  in  fuch  Amufements,  though1 
they  have  little  more  Knowledge  of  the  Lady1 


they  pretend  to  adore,  than  don  Quixot  had  of 
the  celebrated  Dulcinea.  Their  Voices  are 
fomething  better  than  their  Inftrumems  for 
the  Iaft  to  an  Itakany  and  even  an  EngUjh  Ear, 
are  intolerable. 

As  to  their  way  of  Travelling,  they  End  Travel- 
themfelves  under  a  Neceffity  in  long  Journeys  bng. 
to  make  ufe  of  Mules  or  Litters,  the  Country  is 
fo  Mountainous  ;  but  in  the  Plains  where  they 
go  but  from  Town  to  Town,  they  frequently 
travel  in  Coaches  drawn  by  four  or  fix  Mules. 

It  is  ufual  to  carry  good  fiore  of  Hams  and 
Tongues  and  other  Provifion  with  them,  there 
being  but  very  little  to  be  met  with  on  the 
Road  ;  and  their  Lodging  is  rather  worfe  than 
the  Entertainment  ;  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
Man  to  ger  a  Room  to  himfelf  in  an  Inn, 
there  being  feveral  lictle  Beds  or  Cabins  round 
the  Walls,  he  is  under  a  Neceffity  of  fleeping 
with  fuch  Company  as  he  finds  in  the  Houfe  : 

The  Muleteers  and  Servants  indeed  uiually  lie 
with  their  Cattle  in  the  Stables,  and  confe- 
quently  do  not  give  him  much  Difiurbance. 

CHAP.  III. 

Slews  the  feveyal  Provinces  Spain  is  divided  into , 
and  contains  alfo  a  funicular  Defcriptton  of 
,  New  Caftile,  Madrid  the  Capital ,  and  other 
great  Towns,  with  their  Palaces ,  Churches , 

,  publick  Buildings ,  C '7c. 


5  |  ^  H  E  firfl:  Divifion  the  Romans  made  of  Antient 
‘  JL  Spain ,  was  into  two  parts,  viz..  Citerior  Divifion 
f>r  Hither  Spain ,  and  Ulterior  or  Further  Spain ,  in  of 
egard  to  the  River  Ebro ,  which  feparaced  the 
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two  Empires  of  Rome  and  Carthage ,  But  when 
the  Romans  had  made  an  entire  Conqueft  of 
this  Country,  they  divided  it  into  three  great 
Provinces,  i.  Tarraconenjis.  2.  Bcetica.  And, 
Tarraco -  3*  Lufitama,  Tarvaconenfis  extended  from  Cape 

nertfu.  Creuz,  in  Catalonia ,  to  Cape  Eimfierra  in  Galicia, 
containing  Leon,  Galicia ,  Afiuria,  Bifcay ,  Na¬ 
varre,  Arragon ,  Catalonia ,  Valencia ,  Murcia , 
and  the  two  Cafiiles. 

Bcatica.  Bcetica,  which  took  its  Name  from  the 
River  Beetle,  now  Guadalquivir,  extended  from. 
Cape  de  Gates  in  Grenada ,  to  the  Moutn  of  the 
Guadiana,  comprehending  Grenada,  Andalufia , 
and  a  good  part  of  New  Cafiile. 

Lufitania .  Lufitania  extended  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
Guadiana  to  the  Duero ,  containing  Portugal 
and  Efiremadura.  Thefe  were  again  Subdivided 
into  fourteen  Diftridb  or  Junfdidiions,  each  of 
them  having  a  Sovereign  Court,  of  which  the 
Tarraconenfis  comprehended  feven,  viz,,  thofe 
of  Tarragona ,  Sarragojfa ,  Carthugena ,  Lugo, 
Cruna,  Braga  and  Ajloiga.  Thole  of  Bcetica 
were  Cadiz,,  Seville,  Cayra  and  Cordoua.  And 
thofe  of  Lufitania,  Beta,  Santaren  and  Merida. 
Modern  At  this  Day  Spam  is  divided  into  fifteen 
Provinces  Provinces,  exciufive  of  Portugal,  (which  being 
a  feparate  Kingdom,  will  be  deferib’d  here¬ 
after  by  it  felf;)  viz,.  1.  New  Cafiile.  2.  Old 
Cafiile.  3.  Leon.  4.  Galicia.  5.  Afturia.  6* 
Bifcay.  7.  Navarre.  8.  Arragon .  9.  Catalo¬ 

nia.  10.  Valencia.  11.  Efiremadura.  12.  An¬ 
dalufia.  13.  Grenada.  14.  Murcia.  And,  15. 

The  Iflands. 

fTewCafiile  1‘  ^ew  Cafiile,  antiently  the  Country  of  the 
Carpetani,  Omani  and  Vaccei,  and  after  the 
Conqueft  of  the  Moors,  known  by  the  Name 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Toledo,  is  bounded  by  a 
Jong  Chain  of  Mountain?,  which  feparate  it 

from 
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from  Old  Caflile,  Arragon  and  Valencia ,  on  the 
North  and  Eaft  ;  by  Andalufia ,  Grenada  and 
Murcia  on  the  South  ;  and  by  Efiremadura  on 
the  Weft. 

The  Tagus  and  Guadianat  two  of  the  moll 
confiderable  Rivers  of  Spain ,  have  their  Sour¬ 
ces  in  this  Province,  running  the  whole  length 
of  it  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  The  Guadalquivir 
alio  rifes  here.  The  reft  of  the  Rivers  that 
water  it  are  the  Xucar ,  the  Xarama,  the  Tajuna, 
the  Henarez,  and  the  Guadarrama. 

This  being  an  inland  Province,  diftant  from  The  Air, 
the  Sea,  is  colder  in  Winter,  and  hotter  in 
Summer  than  the  maritime  Provinces,  but 
enjoys  however  a  purer  and  more  healthful 
Air.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  fruitfuleft 
Provinces  of  Spain-,  efpeciaily  that  part  of  it  Fertility, 
which  lies  along  the  Rivers  Tagm  and  Gua- 
diana,  producing  Wheat,  Barley,  Wine,  Oil, 
good  Pafture,  great  Herds  of  Cattle,  tame 
and  wild  Fowl,  and  all  manner  of  Game  ;  but 
there  are  fcarce  any  good  Fifh  in  their  Rivers. 

It  is  ufually  fubdivided  into  three  lefler  Dif-  Subdlvl. 
triifts,  viz.,  thofe  of  Algaria ,  Sierra  and  la  h°n» 
Mancha.  Algaria  lies  to  the  Northward  of 
the  Tagm,  and  affords  a  great  variety  of  plea- 
fant  Profpedts,  confiding  of  Mountains,  Plains, 

Woods  and  Forefts  ;  the  chief  Towns  and 
Places  whereof,  are  Madrid ,  the  Pardo ,  Sarfnela ,  Chief 
the  Efcurial,  Alcala  de  Henares ,  Guadalajara , 
Brihuega,  Siguenz,a ,  Toledo ,  Aranjuez.  and  Ta- 
lavera  de  la  Reyna. 

Madrid ,  the  antient  Mantua  Carpetanorum ,  Madrid. 
formerly  a  little  inconfiderable  Town  which 
belong’d  to  the  Archbifhops  of  Toledo ,  became 
the  Metropolis  of  Spain  about  an  hundred  and 
fifty  Years  fince,  when  their  Kings  made  it  the 
Seat  of  the  Government.  It  is  fituated  in  40 
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Degrees  25  Minutes  N.  Lat.  4  Degrees  Weft 
of  London ,  in  che  middle  of  a  large  Sandy 
Plain,  furrounded  with  high  Mountains  at  the 
diftance  of  eight  or  ten  Englijh  Miles  every 
way,  being  one  of  the  barreneft  fpots  in  the 
whole  Kingdom,  and  affording  fcarce  any 
Trees  or  Herbage.  The  Town,  for  it  is  not 
llri&ly  fpeaking  a  City,  is  about  feven  or  eight 
Miles  in  Circumference,  and  has  neither  Walls 
or  Fortifications  to  defend  it ;  the  Gates  and 
the  Guards  that  keep  them  ferving  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  running  of  Goods  imported  and  ex¬ 
ported  ;  for  the  Duties  on  Wine  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Provifion  brought  into  Madrid  are  very 
high.  The  Streets  are  generally  of  a  great 
length,  {trait  and  fpacious  ,•  but  miferably  pa¬ 
ved  with  fmall  Flints  :  The  faireft  of  them  are 
the  Cade  (or  Street)  Mayor ,  the  Calle  de  Toledo , 
the  Cade  d'Atocba ,  and  that  of  Alcala .  There 
are  alfo  feveral  noble  Squares,  as  chofe  of  San 
Joachin,  Lafganites ,  St.  Domingo  and  Sebada  ; 
but  the  largeft  and  moll  magnificent  is  that  of 
the  Placa  Mayor ,  in  the  middle  of  the  Town, 
being  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  Foot  long, 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  foot  broad, 
g  and  furrounded  by  an  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
U1  in“s  {lately  uniform  Houfes,  five  Stories  high,  with 
Balconies  at  every  Story,  the  whole  being  fuf- 
tain’d  by  Pilaflers  and  Arches,  like  thofe  of 
Covent-Garden  in  London  ;  they  are  generally  in¬ 
habited  by  Drapers,  and  other  fubftantial 
Tradefmen  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Square 
the  great  Market  is  held  :  Here  alio  their  Bull- 
Feafts  are  celebrated  on  any  Victory  or  other 
great  Event.  The  Houfes  are  generally  built 
of  Brick,  the  Apartments  being  commodious 
and  magnificent ;  but  their  Lattice  Windows  , 
take  away  much  from  their  Beauty  ;  few  ofi 
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them  are  glaz’d  for  two  Reafons,  one  is,  that 
their  Women  can  fee  into  the  Streets  without 
being  feen  ;  and  the  other,  that  Glafs  in  this 
Country  makes  their  Houfes  exceflive  hot.  The 
Houfes  of  the  meaner  fort  of  People  are  built 
with  Clay,  and  make  a  very  indifferent  ap¬ 
pearance.  Building  is  exceffive  dear  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  the  Materials  being  brought  from  diftant 
places,  and  no  navigable  River  to  import  ’em  ,* 
therefore  when  any  one  ventures  upon  build¬ 
ing,  they  immediately  conclude  he  is  very  rich. 
The  beft  Houfes  have  been  built  by  the  Vice¬ 
roys  of  Peru,  Mexico,  Naples ,  e '7c.  who  return¬ 
ing  from  their  Governments,  ufually  fpend  the 
remainder  of  their  Lives  at  Madrid,  as  raoft 
of  the  other  Grandees  do.  There  are  neither 
Courts  nor  great  Gates  before  their  Houfes, 
as  the  French  have  before  their  Hotels  in  Paris , 

1  after  the  manner  of  Somerset- Houfe  in  London ; 

1  but  the  Front  of  the  Houfe  comes  up  to  the 
!  very  Street.  Whoever  builds,  the  firft  Floor 
’  belongs  to  the  King,  and  he  may  either  fell  it 
*  or  let  it  out,  unlefs  the  Owner  of  the  Soil  pur- 
i  chafe  it,  as  is  ufual,  which  brings  in  a  great 
i  Revenue  to  his  Majefly.  In  the  Houfes  of  the 
Quality  there  is  generally  one  Apartment  for 
1  Winter  and  another  for  Summer,  and  in  fome 
we  find  an  Apartment  for  every  Seafon  of  the 
:  Year. 

Their  Furniture  is  extravagantly  rich,  be- 
1  yond  what  we  meet  with  even  in  France  ;  their 
::  Hangings  are  either  Tapeflry,  Velvet,  or  Silk, 
trimm’d  with  Gold  and  Silver  Lace  or  Fringe ; 
and  befides  fine  Cabinets,  Glaffes,  Pi&ures, 
Bulls,  &c.  we  meet  with  a  vaft  Profufion  of 
i<  Plate  and  Jewels.  Inflead  of  Chairs  and  Ta- 
Hies  in  the  Ladies  Apartments,  are  feen  rich 
‘  Carpets>  and  Silk  or  Velvet  Cufheons  to  fit  on, 
3  G  2  for 
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for  the  Women  here  fit  crofs  legg’d  on  the 
Floor,  as  has  been  oblerv’d  already. 

Without  the  Town  there  is  a  little  Valley 
through  which  runs  the  Mancanares ,  which  is  in 
reality  neither  Brook  nor  River,  but  fometimes 
one  and  fometimes  the  other,  according  as  the 
Snows  on  the  circumjacent  Mountains  happen 
to  diflolve.  In  the  Heat  of  Summer  there  is 
fcarce  any  Water  difcernible,  or  fo  very  lictie, 
that  if  a  Ferfon  baths  in  it,  as  they  frequently 
do,  he  firfl  makes  a  Hole  in  the  Sand  deep  e- 
nough  to  wafh  himfelf  in,  and  he  muft 
wait  fome  time  before  he  finds  Water  enough 
for  his  purpofe. 

Over  this  River,  as  Ms  call’d  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  Philip  II.  built  a  magnificent  Bridge, 
equal  almoff  to  the  fineft  in  Europe ,  which  is 
call’d  the  Bridge  of  Segovia  ;  and  though  in 
Summer  the  Current  that  runs  under  it  feems 
very  unfuitable  to  fo  noble  a  Pile  of  Building, 
and  has  occafion’d  abundance  of  Witticifms  by  i 
drolling  Foreigners,  as  that  the  Natives  of  Ma*  > 
drid  would  do  well  to  / ell  their  Bridge  and  buy  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  like  ;  yet  in  the  Winter,  when  it 
is  (well’d  by  the  Torrents  which  fall  from  the 
Mountains,  it  covers  the  neighbouring  Fields, 
and  runs  with  fuch  Rapidity,  that  it  carries 
all  before  it,  this  noble  Bridge  is  then  fcarce 
fufficient  to  refill  the  Force  of  the  Current. 

As  to  the  Palaces  in  and  about  Madrid , 
that  call’d  the  Palace  Royal,  the  ordinary 
Refidence  of  the  Court,  is  fituated  on  an 
Emminence  at  the  end  of  the  Town,  from  ! 
whence  there  is  an  eafy  Defcent  to  the  Man-  ) 
captures.  The  Profpedt  over  the  neighbouring  I 
Plains,  which  takes  in  the  fine  Walks  on  the  1 
Banks  of  the  River,  render  its  Situation 
extremely  pleafant.  The  grand  Avenue  is  by 

the 
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the  Street,  or  CaHe  Mayor,  the  broadeft  and 
beft  built  of  any  in  the  Town.  Before  the 
Front  of  the  Palace  there  is  a  large  Square  of 
fine  Houfes,  adorn’d  with  gilded  Balconies. 
This  Palace  cannot  be  admir’d  for  its  Beauty, 
the  Pavilions  at  each  end  feem  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  Building  worth  Notice.  From 
hence,  by  three  great  Gates  of  no  extraordi¬ 
nary  Archite&ure,  we  pafs  through  two  fquare 
Courts  built  on  every  fide,  at  the  end  whereof 
is  the  grand  Staircafe  that  leads  to  the  King 
and  Queen’s  Apartments.  There  are  feveral 
other  Courts,  all  furrounded  by  Cloyfiers  or 
Piazza’s,  after  the  manner  of  Spain ,  being 
very  fuitable  in  fo  warm  a  Climate  to  skreen 
them  from  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun.  In 
the  above-mention’d  Squares  are  held  their 
Councils  and  Courts  of  Juftice,  and  here  are 
the  Lodgings  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Queen’s  Servants.  From 
the  grand  Staircafe  we  pafs  through  a  long 
Gallery,  where  the  Guards  are  plac’d,  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  Companies,  'viz,,  i.  The 
Archers,  confiding  of  Flemming  and  Burgun¬ 
dian  Gentlemen.  2.  The  Spanijh  Guards, 
compos’d  of  Halberdiers.  And,  3.  The 
German  Guards,  compos’d  of  Foreigners  of 
that  Nation,  particularly  Lorrainers :  Each  of 
thefe  Companies  confifting  of  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  Men.  From  this  Gallery  we  enter  the 
Royal  Apartments.  When  the  King  goes  out, 
as  he  ufually  does  every  Day  to  Divine 
Service,  he  pafi’es  through  the  Guards  in  the 
Gallery,  who  are  then  crawn  up  in  a  double 
Haye,  being  preceded  by  the  Captain  of  the 
Guards,  but  follow’d  by  very  few  People. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding  the  Palace  in  general  has 
no  great  Regularity  or  Beauty,  there  are 
iome  very  fine  Rooms  and  Apartments  in  ir, 
adorn’d  with  Buds  and  Statues  exquifitely 
wrought,  and  abundance  of  Pictures  by  the 
greateft  Hands,  particularly  one  by  Michael 
Angelo ,  reprefenting  our  Saviour  in  the  Garden 
of  Olaves,  faid  to  have  cod  fifteen  thoufand 
Piftoles.  The  Tapeftry  and  the  reft  of  the 
Furniture  is  incredibly  rich.  The  greateft 
Misfortune  is,  that  their  Apartments  have 
fcarce  any  Light  on  pretence  of  keeping  out 
the  Sun  ;  fome  of  them  have  no  Light  but 
what  they  receive  from  the  Door,  and  the  reft 
very  fmall  Windows.  The  whole  Palace  is 
built  of  white  Stone,  except  the  two  Pavilions 
in  the  Front,  which  are  of  Brick.  The 
Window  Frames  are  of  fine  Marble,  and 
glaz’d  with  Crown  Glafs,  thofe  few  that 
there  are,  and  every  Story  or  Range  of  Build¬ 
ing  is  adorn’d  with  gilded  Balconies. 

Cafa  del  There  is  another  Palace  call’d  la  Cafa  del 
c, *mpo.  CampOy  fituate  on  the  Banks  of  the  River 

Mancanaresy  oppofite  to  that  of  the  Palace 
Royal,  a  Musket-fhot  out  of  Town,  and 
about  fix  hundred  Paces  from  the  famous 
Bridge  above-mention’d  ;  but  the  Building  is 
negle&ed  at  prefent.  The  moft  remarkable 
things  Travellers  mention  belonging  to  it,  are 
a  fine  Brazen  Equeftrian  Statue  of  Phil/p  III, 
upon  a  Marble  Pedeftal  ;  a  Brazen  Fountain 
in  form  of  a  Caftle  ;  the  Park,  lying  along  the 
River-fide,  with  abundance  of  fine  Walks, 
Fifh-Ponds  and  Bafins,  where  the  King  and 
Court  divert  themfelves. 
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The  Palace  call’d  the  Bon  Retiro,  is  fi trusted  BuenRetir* 
on  the  Declivity  of  a  Hill,  at  the  other  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Town,  near  the  old  Prado, 
from  whence  alfo  there  are  abundance  of 
pleafant  Views  of  the  neighbouring  Country. 

The  whole  Edifice  eonfifis  of  four  great  Ran¬ 
ges  of  Building,  flank’d  with  an  equal  number 
of  Pavilions,  which  together  form  an  exadt 
Square.  It  has  a  fine  Parterre  of  Flowers  in 
the  middle  of  it,  with  a  Fountain  that  waters 
them.  The  Apartments  are  large  and  magni¬ 
ficent,  the  Cielings  and  Wainfcot  Chining  with 
Gold  and  the  moll:  lively  Colours.  The 
Rooms  are  embellifli’d  with  exquifite  Paint¬ 
ings,^  and  the  Hall,  where  Plays  are  a&ed,  is 
look’d  on  as  a  Mafter-piece  ;  the  Boxes  are 
each  of  them  large  enough  to  hold  fifteen 
Perfons,  but  the  Lattices  before  them  hide 
the  Beauties  they  contain.  The  adjoining 
Park,  being  about  three  Miles  in  Circumfe¬ 
rence,  is  a  mighty  delightful  place  :  Here  are 
a  great  many  feparate  Pavilions,  where  the 
Officers  of  the  Court  are  lodg’d  when  the  King 
comes  to  divert  himfelf  in  the  hot  Seafon  ; 

Every  Pavilion  has  its  Garden,  with  Bafins 
and  Fountains,  and  there  is  one  larger  than 
the  reft,  planted  with  Oranges,  Citrons,  and 
other  delicious  Fruits,  with  a  large  Bafin, 
where  the  Court  take  the  Frefco  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  in  little  gilded  Ships  and  Yatches,  about 
which  there  are  five  or  fix  little  Pavilions. 

But  to  conclude  :  The  Grotto’s  Cafcades, 

Bafins,  Groves  and  Walks  of  Trees,  render 
the  Bon  Retiro  a  charming  place  in  Summer, 
for  which  reafon  the  Kings  of  Spain  ufually 
■efide  here  during  the  great  Heats  ;  and  the 
Grandees  have  many  of  them  Palaces  in 
Madrid ,  equal  to  thofe  of  the  King’s  in  the 

Beauty 
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Beauty  of  the  Architecture  and  Furniture,  if 
not  in  Dimenfions. 

In  the  Squares  and  great  Streets  of  Madrid 
are  feveral  noble  Fountains,  adorn’d  with 
Statues  or  Groups  of  Figures  :  The  moft 
remarkable  are  thofe  in  the  Squares  of  Sebada , 
the  Square  of  the  Sun ,  and  that  of  St.  Dominick. 


The  Churches  and  Convenes  alfo  are  a  great 


The  Ornament  to  the  Town,  of  which  the  Church 
Church  of  0£  our  Lady  of  Atocha ,  or  the  Grove ,  is  the 
oYitochl  moft  magnificent.  It  ftands  within  the  Walls 
*  of  the  Dominican  Convent,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  League  out  of  Madrid ,  with  which  it  has  a 
Communication  by  a  thick  fliady  Walk  of 
Elms.  Hither  People  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  Town  to  perform  their  Devotions,  and 
here  the  King  fings  *te  Deum  on  every  happy 
Event.  To  the  Nave  of  the  Church  their ' 
joins  a  Chapel,  which  has  no  other  Light  but  ■ 
what  it  receives  from  an  hundred  Gold  and  : 
Silver  Lamps,  which  burn  Night  and  Day.  i 
Here  we  find  a  black  Image  of  the  blefled ; 
Virgin,  with  a  little  Jefus  in  her  Arms,  to 
which  many  Miracles  are  alcrib’d.  She  is 
generally  cioath’d  in  a  Widow’s  Habit,  unlefs 
on  great  Feftivals,  when  fhe  is  drefs’d  like  a 
Queen,  cover’d  with  Jewels  and  precious: 
Stones,  and  round  her  Head  has  a  Glory  made 
by  the  brighteft  Gems,  equal  almoft  to  the; 
Sun  in  its  full  Luftre.  The  King  has  a  Gal-; 
lery  in  this  Chapel,  with  a  Lattice  before  itJ 
The  Monks  of  this  Convent  live  moft  auftere; 
Lives,  and  by  one  of  their  Rules  never  fet  a 
Foot  out  of  the  Houfe. 

The  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Almunada  alfo 
is  a  magnificent  Building,  where  there  is 
another  Image  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  to  which1 
they  aferibe  abundance  of  Miracles,  particuf 
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larly  her  fupplying  the  Town  with  Corn  in 
their  great  Diflrefs,  when  it  was  befieg’d  by 
the  Moors.  The  Hiftory  of  this  Event  is 
admirably  well  painted  on  the  Walls  of  a 
Chapel  dedicated  to  this  Saint,  where  the 
Rails  of  the  Altar  and  the  Lamps  are  all  of 
folid  Silver. 

But  the  Chapel  of  St.  IJidore ,  the  Patron  of  chapel  of 
Madrid ,  ’tis  faid,  exceeds  in  Beauty  and  Sc.  lfdore , 
Riches  any  of  the  facred  Fabricks  above- 
mention’d.  The  Dome  which  covers  it  is 
adorn'd  on  the  Outfide  with  the  Images  of  the 
twelve  Apoftles  ;  under  the  middle  of  it  we 
find  the  Tomb  of  this  Saint,  with  a  Crown  of 
Marble  adorn’d  with  Flowers,  fupported  by 
four  Columns  of  Porphyry  finely  wrought. 

The  Walls  of  the  Chapel  are  incrufted  or  lin’d 
with  Marble  of  various  Colours,  and  the 
Pillars  of  the  fame  Materials.  The  Paintings 
about  it  are  admirably  fine,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dome  fhines  with  Gold  and  Azure. 

Philip  IV  built  this  Chapel,  which  is  faid  to 
have  coft  him  four  millions  of  Livres.  In  the 
fame  Church  is  another  Chapel  of  white 
Marble,  adorn’d  with  abundance  of  Marble 
Figures  in  Relief,  where  every  Day  a  Mafs  is 
Taid  for  the  Soul  of  Philip  IV. 

Among  their  Hofpitals,  one  was  founded  HofpxtalSs 
,  by  Mary  of  Auflria ,  for  fuch  Girls  as  having 
loft  their  Innocence,  find  themfelves  pregnant. 

Here  they  are  allow’d  to  lie-in,  and  Care  is 
.taken  of  them  and  their  Children.  Philip  the 
■  Fourth,  her  Husband,  alfo  founded  an  Hof- 
pital  at  Madrid  for  Baftards  and  foundling 
■Children.  The  Hofpital  of  St.  Jerome  is 
jvaftly  large,  entertaining  continually  fifteen 
I  hundred  Perfons.  Nor  is  that  of  St.  Martins 
,much  Iefs,  eredled  for  fuch  as  have  the  French 
Yol,  XI I L  H  Difeafe 
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Difeafe,  who  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Monks 
belonging  to  the  Houle. 

Mod  of  the  Royal  Palaces  about  Madrid. 
having  good  Walks  belonging  to  them,  thither 
People  of  Condition  refort  in  the  Evening,  or 
to  the  Prado ,  a  fine  Field  or  Meadow  adjoining 
to  the  Town,  beautifully  planted  with  Trees, 
where  the  Beau  Monde  make  the  Tour  in  their 
Coaches,  as  the  Gentry  about  London  do  in 
Hide  Park.  Befides  the  Palaces  already  men¬ 
tion’d  in  and  about  Madrid ,  there  are  three  at 
forne  diftance  from  the  City,  viz,.  The  Pardo , 
.  the  Sarjnela  and  the  Efcurial.  The  Pardo 

■  e  ar  °  (lands  about  two  Leagues  from  the  Town,  on 
the  Road  to  the  Efcurial.  It  is  a  great  fquare 
Building,  flank’d  with  four  Towers,  containing 
as  many  grand  Apartments,  which  have  a 
Communication  with  each  other  by  Galleries 
fupported  by  a  Piazza.  The  Rooms  are  richly 
furnifh’d,  and  adorn’d  with  fine  Paintings  , 
and  there  are  belonging  to  it  delightful  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  a  large  Park,  where  the  Iiing 
frequently  hunts. 

farfnela.  The  Sarfnela  (lands  fomething  further  from 
Madrid  than  the  Pardo ,  beautifully  fituated  in 
a  fporting  Country,  and  is  another  hunting 
Seat  of  the  King’s  ■,  but  the  Building  has  very 
little  in  it  that  deferves  a  Traveller’s  Atten¬ 


ffcarial. 


tion. 

The  Efcurial  is  the  larged  and  mod  magni¬ 
ficent  Palace  in  Spain,  and  according  to  the 
Natives,  the  whole  World  can’t  produce  fuch 
another.  It  (lands  upon  an  Emminence  in  a 
rocky  mountainous  Country,  about  feven 
Leagues  Ncrth-Weft  of  Madrid ,  commanding 
all  the  Plain  between  the  Palace  and  that  City. 
There  cou’d  not  have  been  cnofen  a  more 
Larren  Spot  of  Ground  to  ered  a  Royal  Seat 
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in,  where  nothing  grows  without  forcing,  or 
introducing  foreign  Earth.  It  was  call’d  the 
Efcurial  from  a  Village  of  that  Name,  which 
lies  about  half  a  League  diftant  from  it. 
Philip  II,  the  Son  of  Charles  V,  begun  this 
Building  in  the  Year  1557,  and  expended  upon 
it  a  great  many  millions  of  Treafure  during 
the  two  and  twenty  Years  it  was  carrying  on. 
He  built  it  in  Memory  of  the  Vidory  his 
Forces  obtain’d  over  the  French  near  St.  Quin- 
tin  s  in  Picardy  on  St.  Lawrence’s  Day.  'Tis 
faid  in  that  doubtful  War  he  made  two  Vows, 
the  one  never  to  go  out  of  his  Country  to  make 
War  again  ;  and  the  other  to  eredt  a  Monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Honour  of  that  Saints  the  moll 
magnificent  of  any  in  Europe,  if  he  gain’d  the 
Vidory  ;  both  which  he  pundually  obferv’d, 
for  he  never  went  out  of  the  Kingdom  after¬ 
wards,  and  built  this  glorious  Palace  to  the 
Honour  of  St.  Lawrence ,  from  whence  ic  is 
Call’d  St.  Laivrence  of  the  Efcurial. 

In  this  Fabrick  is  a  vafl  variety  of  Building, 
it  wants  fcarce  any  thing  to  form  a  compleac 
Town,  for  here  we  meet  wich  a  Royal  Palace, 
a  Church,  Cloyflers,  a  College,  a  Monaftery, 
Shops  of  Tradefmen  and  Artificers,  and  the 
dwelling  Houfes  of  great  Numbers  of  People. 
Here  alfo  are  fine  Walks,  beautiful  Avenues, 
a  vaft  Park,  and  large  Gardens,  embellifh’d 
with  Fountains,  Cafcades,  Grotto’s,  Groves, 
and  every  thing  that  can  render  a  place 
delightful  :  and  though  it  be  fituated  in  a 
barren  Soil,  the  Profpeds  from  it  are  inex- 
preffibly  fine.  It  is  faid  Philip  II  made  choice 
of  this  Situation  to  fave  the  Expence  of  Car¬ 
riage,  for  all  this  mighty  Edifice  is  built  with 
a  grey  Stone  hewn  out  of  the  adjacent  Moun- 
Jilins  s  This  Scone  is  very  hard  and  foil'd. 
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refilling  all  the  Injuries  of  Weather,  and  has 
this  peculiar  to  it,  that  it  always  preferves  its 
natural  Colour  without  tarnifbing.  There  is 
an  Afcent  from  the  Village  Efcurial  to  the 
Palace  through  fine  Walks  of  Elms,  planted  in 
four  Rows,  about  half  a  League  in  length, 
which  terminate  in  an  Efplanade  or  Plain  that 
furrounds  the  Palace.  This  Efplanade  is 
feparated  from  the  Court  before  the  principal 
Front,  by  a  dwarf  Wall  Breaft-high,  in  which 
are  feveral  Gates  to  enter  the  Court  above- 
mention’d,  that  is  pav’d  with  Stone. 

The  whole  Edifice  is  fquare,  only  a  little 
longer  than  broad,  built  with  the  grey  Stone 
already  defcrib’d,  but  fio  perfedly  well  cut 
and  polifh’d,  that  it  looks  like  Marble,  and 
each  Corner  is  flank’d  by  a  glorious  Pavilion. 
There  are  four  Stories  in  all  the  Fronts,  and 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Building  three.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  in  the  whole  eleven 
thoufand  Windows,  feventeen  Cloyfters  or 
Piazza’s,  twenty- two  Courts,  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  Pillars,  an  incredible  number 
of  Rooms,  viz,.  Halls,  Salons,  Chambers, 
Cabinets,  and  no  lefs  than  fourteen  thoufand 
Doors. 

The  principal  Front  is  turn’d  towards  the 
Well,  too  near  the  Mountains,  which  fpoils 
the  Profped  from  that  fide  ;  but  they  contriv’d 
it  fo,  it  feems,  that  the  Church  might  Hand  in 
full  view  towards  the  Eaft.  There  are  three 
Portals  in  the  grand  Front  at  equal  Diftances, 
of  which  that  in  the  middle  is  a  noble  piece  of 
Architedure,  being  fupporred  by  eight  Pillars 
of  the  Dorick  Order,  fet  on  a  Pedeftal  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  Foot  long,  and  two  Yards  i 
high,  confiding  of  a  fine  white  Stone  delicately 
wrought,  it  being  fixty  Foot  from  the  Ground  i 
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to  the  Cornifli,  over  which  there  are  four 
Pillars  of  the  Ionick  Order,  fo  finely  polifh’d 
that  they  appear  like  Silver,  thefe  fupporc  the 
upper  Story  of  the  Portal,  and  on  each  fide 
are  two  fine  Pyramids  or  Pinnacles.  Between 
the  Columns  are  two  Rows  of  Niches,  on  the 
lower  of  which  are  the  King  of  Spains  Arms, 
charg’d  with  a  Royal  Crown,  the  whole 
graven  upon  an  extraordinary  Stone  brought 
from  Arabia ,  the  Graving  whereof,  ’tis  laid, 
coft  fixty  thoufand  Crowns,  from  whence,  as 
my  Author  obferves,  we  may  judge  of  the 
vaft  Expences  Philip  II  was  at  in  finifhing  the 
reft.  In  the  upper  Story  above  the  King’s 
Arms  ftands  the  Image  of  St.  Lawrence,  fifteen 
Foot  in  height,  in  the  Habit  of  a  Deacon, 
holding  a  Book  in  one  Hand  and  a  Gridiron 
in  the  other,  intimating  what  kind  of  Martyr¬ 
dom  he  fufter’d,  having  been  broil’d  upon  a 
Gridiron  at  Rome  in  the  third  Century.  This 
Statue  is  of  a  pure  white  Stone,  wrought  by 
*John  Baptifia  Monegri ,  a  Statuary  of  Toledo ,  a 
celebrated  Artift.  The  North  and  South 
fides  feem  to  be  the  leaft  embarrafs’d,  and  to 
enjoy  the  fineft  Profpedrs. 

Through  the  great  Gate  of  the  principal 
Front  above-mention’d,  we  enter  a  noble 
Portico,  which  leads  into  a  large  Court,  at  the 
end  whereof  is  the  Church,  on  the  right  the 
Monaftery,  and  on  the  left  the  King’s  Apart¬ 
ments.  We  afcend  from  the  great  Court  by 
Stone  Steps  to  another  Portico  before  the 
Church,  adorn’d  with  eight  Columns  of  the 
Dorick  Order,  which  fupport  a  Fronton,  on 
which  are  plac’d  fix  Statues  eighteen  Foot  in 
height,  of  black  and  white  Marble,  reprefent- 
ing  fix  Kings  of  Ifrael ,  thofe  in  the  middle 
being  David  and  Solomon}  under  which  Emblem 
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they  won’d  reprefent  Charles  V  and  Philip  ll3 
the  one  a  Man  of  War  and  Blood,  and  the 
other  celebrated  for  his  Wifdom  and  peaceable 
Difpofition.  The  other  four  are  Hez,echiast 
y o/icm,  Jehvfaphat  and  Manaffes ,  of  whom  the 
three  firft  were  eminent  for  their  Piety,  as  the 
laft  was  for  his  Repentance  and  Converfion  : 
Each  of  thefe  Kings  hath  a  Crown  upon  his 
Head  Brafs  gilt,  of  a  Size  proportion’d  to  the 
Statues.  In  this  Portico  are  three  Doors 
which  open  into  the  Church,  thofe  on  the 
fides  have  the  following  Infcriptions  over 
them,  in  Golden  Letters  upon  black  Marble, 
viz..  PHILIPPVS  II,  OMNIVM  HISPA¬ 
NIC  REGNORVM,  VTRIVSQVE 
SICILIC  ET  HIEROSYME,  REX, 
HVJVS  TEMPLI  PRIMVM  DEDICA- 
VI T  LAPIDEM  D.  BERNHARDI  SA- 
CRO  DIE  ANNO  MDLXIII,  RES 
DIV1NA  IN  EO  FIERI  COEPTA, 
PR1D.  FEST.  D.  LAVRENTI]  ANNO 
MDLXXXVL 

Philip  II,  of  all  the  Kingdoms  of  Spainy  the 
two  Sicilies  and  'Jerufalem ,  King,  dedicated 
the  firft  Stone  of  this  Church  on  St.  Bernard's 
Day  1 5  <5 3 ,  and  celebrated  Divine  Service  in 
it  the  firft  time  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Lawrence 
158  6. 

The  other  Infcriotion  is  as  follows  : 
PHILIPP.  II,  &c.'  CAMILLI  CAJET. 
ALEXANDR.  PATRIARCHS  NVNTIJ 
APOST.  MINISTERIO  HANC  BASIL! 
CAM  S.  CHRISMATE  CONSECRAND 
PIE  AC  DEVOTE  CVRAVIT  DIE  XXX 
AVGVST.  ANNO  MDXCV. 
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Philip  II  caus’d  this  Church  to  be  pioufiy 
and  devoutly  confecrated  by  the  Miniftracion 
of  CamiUo  C  a  jet  am,  Patriarch  of  Ahxandria 
and  Apoftolical  Nuntio,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
Auguft  1595. 

This  Church  is  built  after  the  Model  of  The 
St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  well  enlightned,  and  pav’d 
with  black  and  white  Marble  ;  the  Roof  °Efcur*ai 
finely  gilt,  the  Lamps  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
having  forty  beautiful  Chapels  in  it  richly 
furnifh’d.  The  principal  Chapel  where  the 
High  Altar  is  plac’d  confifts  of  one  great 
Arch,  which  takes  up  all  the  further  part  of 
the  Church,  and  is  lin’d  with  Jafper  from  the 
Pavement  to  the  Roof.  On  the  fides  of  it 
are  two  fmall  Oratories,  in  one  of  which  is 
1  a  Brazen  Buff  of  Charles  V  on  his  Knees  in  his 
.Royal  Robes,  with  all  his  Children  about  him, 

;  as  large  as  the  Life  :  And  in  the  other  Chapel 
over  againfl  it,  is  another  of  Philip  II,  cloath’d 
|in  the  fame  manner  and  in  the  fame  Pofture, 
with  his  Children  about  him,  all  in  Brafs. 

;Qn  the  fides  of  the  Chapel  are  little  Cabinets 
lor  Galleries,  whither  their  Ma jellies  come 
jfrom  their  Apartments  to  hear  Mafs.  The 
fBafins  which  contain  the  Holy  Water  are  two 
great  preciousStones  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Bowl, 
and  fo  rich  are  the  reft  of  the  Materials,  that 
it  is  computed  this  Chapel  alone  coil  five 
millions  of  Florins.  They  afcend  the  great 
[Altar  by  fixtcen  Steps  of  Jafper,  or  red  Marble, 
which  extend  the.  whole  breadth  of  the 
1  (Chapel.  On'  the  back  part  of  the  Altar  is  a 
square  piece  of  Porphyry  plac’d  in  the  Wall, 

"0  bright  and  tranfparent  that  you  fee  the 
whole  Church  as  in  a  Glafs.  The  Tabernacle 
pqipon  the  Altar  is  of  Porphyry,  in  the  form  of 
1  Dome  or  Cupola,  and  under  it  is  fucn  a 
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Profufion  of  Gold  and  precious  Stones,  that 
it  wou’d  amaze  one  to  fee  fuch  prodigious 
Riches  amafs’d  together  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs. 
The  Cnjhidta ,  or  Pix,  where  they  keep  the 
Sacrament,  is  of  the  height  of  a  Man,  and 
two  Fathoms  thick,  made  of  a  Stone  more 
efteem’d  than  Porphyry,  valued  at  five  hundred 
thoufand  Crowns,  and  ’tis  faid  no  lefs  than  an 
hundred  h^en  were  employ’d  in  the  working 
of  it  for  fourteen  Years  and  the  Top  of  the 
Cuftodia  is  enrich’d  with  an  Erarald  of  the 
bignefs  of  an  Egg,  the  Price  whereof  is  inefii- 
mable.  There  is  room  to  go  round  the  Altar 
and  view  all  its  Beauties,  but  Laymen  are  not 
permitted  to  touch  it.  Odit  prophanum  vulgm 
&  arcet ,  fays  my  Catholick  Author. 

The  Roof  of  the  Church  is  embellifli’d  with 
the  fineft  Paintings  ;  the  Choir  particularly 
was  done  by  the  famous  Titian,  and  is  a  finifh’d 
Piece  ;  it  is  a  Reprefentation  of  Paradife, 
where  we  fee  the  Trinity  encompafs’d  with 
Legions  of  Angels  and  the  Heavenly  Hoffs, 
Titian  himfelf  being  drawn  on  one  fide  in  a 
kneeling  Pofture. 

Relicks.  Among  the  Treafures  of  the  Church  they 
efteem  the  Relicks  the  mofl  precious,  and 
pretend  that  they  have  feven  entire  Bodies  of 
the  Saints,  an  hundred  and  feven  Heads,  an 
hundred  and  feventy-feven  Legs  and  Arms, 
three  hundred  and  forty-fix  Veins,  Nerves, 
and  Sinews,  and  fourteen  hundred  other  little 
Holy  Relicks,  as  Fingers,  Hair,  &c. 

The  Sacrifty  is  a  large  R.ocm,  where  are« 
kept  the  Ornaments  of  the  Altar,  and  the* 
Habits  of  thofe  that  officiate.  This  alfo  is® 
beautified  with  the  Paintings  of  Titian  and® 
other  celebrated  Hands.  Thofe  in  mofl1 
Efteem  are  a  Ghrift  and  a  Magdalen.  The  I 
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Sacerdotal  Habits  are  richly  embroider’d,  and 
cover’d  with  Pearls  and  precious  Stones  :  nor 
is  the  Workmanfliip  inferior  to  the  Richnefs  of 
the  Materials,  Thefe  were  mod  of  them 
given  by  Philip  IV,  the  Father  of  the  late  King 
Charles  II.  Among  other  things*  they  fhew 
here  a  Crofs  of  Gold,  enrich’d  with  Pearls 
almoft  as  large  as  a  fmall  Nut,  Rubies,  Tur- 
quoifes,  Emeralds  and  Diamonds  of  great 
Value.  From  the  Sacrifty  we  are  led  into 
another  Room,  where  are  two  Velfels  of 
ineftimable  Price  ;  the  one  is  a  fingle  Saphire, 
embellifh’d  with  Pearls  and  precious  Stones,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  large  bright  Ruby  : 
the  other  is  in  like  manner  enrich’d  with 
precious  Stones,  and  fa;d  to  be  made  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  II  with  his  own  Hands. 

Thefe  ferve  to  carry  out  the  Hoft  in  their 
grand  Proceffions.  Here  is  fhewn  a  Book  alfo 
valued  at  four  thoufand  Ducats,  where  all  the 
remarkable  Occurrences  of  our  Saviour’s  Life 
are  admirably  painted,  with  the  Pfalms  and 
i  antient  Prophefies  which  have  any  Relation  to 
them,  done  by  one  of  their  Monks. 

\  From  this  elegant  Church  we  defcend  into  The 
[  the  Pantheon ,  fo  call’d  from  its  being  built  after  Pantheoii{ 
3  the  Model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome ,  of  a  round 
i  Form,  and  vaulted  like  a  Cupola.  It  is  the 
Maufoleum  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the 
:  Auflrian  Family,  and  plac’d  juft  under  the 
grand  Chapel  of  the  high  Altar  of  the  Church 
juft  deferib’d.  The  Beauty  of  this  Edifice, 
notwithftanding  it  is  under-ground,  is  at  leaft 
3  equal  to  that  above  it.  They  go  down  to  ic 
.  by  five  and  twenty  Marble  Steps,  which  lead 
t  to  a  landing-place,  at  the  end  whereof  they 
turn  and  defcend  lower  by  three  and  thirty 
Steps  of  Jafper,  and  grey  and  white  Marble* 
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taken  from  St.  Paul's  of  Toledo.  The  top  and 
{ides  of  the  Staircafe  are  adorn’d  with  Jafper3 
fo  well  polifh’d,  that  which  ever  way  we  turn 
we  fee  our  felves  as  in  a  Mirrour.  Ac  the 
bottom  of  the  Stairs  we  come  to  the  Door  of 
the  Vault,  on  each  fide  whereof  are  two  Pil¬ 
lars  of  Jafper  and  two  ol  Brafs  admirably 
wrought.  The  Maufoleum  is  of  the  fame 
Dimenfions  as  the  Chapel  over  it,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  well  enlightned,  notwithftanding  it  is 
under-ground.  The  Gold,  Silver  and  precious 
Stones  glitter  on  every  fide,  and  render  it,  in 
the  Pnrafe  of  the  Spaniards,  a  Miracle  of  Art. 
The  Floor  confifts  of  Squares  of  Jafper  and 
Marble  in  Comportments.  The  Dome,  or 
Vault,  is  fuftain’d  by  fixteen  Pillars  of  Jafper 
of  various  Colours  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 
behind  which  are  plac’d  other  Pillars  in  per- 
fpedtive,  both  the  one  and  the  other  having 
brazen  gilded  Chapiters.  On  the  further  fide 
of  the  Pantheon  oppofite  to  the  Door,  is  a 
Chapel  magnificently  adorn’d,  but  the  moft 
remarkable  thing  in  it  is  a  Crofs  enrich’d  with 
Diamonds  and  precious  Stones.  The  reft  of 
the  Chapel  is  divided  into  Spaces  or  Niches 
between  the  Pillars,  containing  twenty-fix 
Tombs  of  black  Marble,  with  Mouldings  of 
gilt  Brafs  ;  thefe  Tombs  are  fupported  by 
Lions  Paws  Brafs  gilt.  The  Kings  are  on  the 
right  and  the  Queens  on  the  left.  Thofe  al¬ 
ready  interr’d  there,  as  appears  by  the  feveral 
Infcriptions,  are  on  one  fide  Charles  V,  Philip], I, 
Philip  III,  Philip  IV  and  Charles  II.  On  the 
other  fide  the  Emprefs  lfabella  of  Portugal, 
Wife  of  Charles  V ;  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  fourth 
Wife  of  Philip  II  j  Margaret  of  Auftria,  the 
Wife  of  Philip  III ;  Elizabeth  of  France,  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  IV,  and  Mary- Anne  of  Auftria , 
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Mother  of  Charles  II,  both  of  them  Wives  of 
Philip  IV.  And  as  none  of  the  Queens  are 
admitted  here  who  have  not  brought  a  Son 
into  the  World,  there  is  another  Burying- place 
affign’d  for  them  and  the  reft  of  the  Princes  of 
the  royal  Family  adjoining  to  the  Pantheon. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Pantheon  is  a  fine  large 
brazen  Branch  for  Lights,  faid  to  have  coft  ten 
thoufand  Crowns.  It  is  lupported  by  Angels 
and  the  four  Evangelifts,  the  Fathers  of  Light, 
as  my  Author  calls  them,  ail  the  Statues  being 
of  gilded  Brafs. 

Philip  II  having  thus  magnificently  built  Tfie 
and  adorn’d  the  Church,  though  he  defign’d  King’s 
to  add  to  it  a  Palace  fit  for  the  Refidence  of  Aparc- 
fo  great  a  Prince,  always  intended  the  facred  ™enjjin 
Fabrick  that  he  had  dedicated  to  God  Ihou’d  jjjfg 
excel  that  he  ereded  for  himfelf.  That  part 
of  the  Building  which  is  properly  the  Palace, 
or  the  Royal  Apartment,  fronts  to  the  North, 
and  is  enter  d  by  a  noble  Portico.  It  contains 
five  fquare  Courts,  one  large,  and  four  others 
lefs,  all  of  them  lurrounded  by  Piazza’s  or 
Cloyfters,  with  open  Galleries  above  them  in 
every  Story.  I  have  already  faid  that  the 
Paintings  and  Furniture  of  the  Royal  Palaces 
in  Spain  a  re  exquifitely  fine,  and  fliall  not  tire 
the  Reader  with  a  long  Recital  of  thefe  things 
over  again,  but  proceed  to  that  Quarter 
which  belongs  to  the  Religious  or  Monafticks, 
who  are  of  the  Order  of  St.  Jerom.  This  part 
of  the  Efcurial  alfo  is  divided  into  five  Courts, 
pf  the  fame  Model  and  Dimenfions  with  thole 
of  the  Palace.  The  grand  Cloyfter  or  Piazza, 
which  is  two  hundred  and  ten  Foot  fquare,  is 
pavd^with  black  and  white  Marble,  and 
adorn’d  with  admirable  Paintings,  and  the 
middle  of  the  Court  is  taken  up  with  a  fine 
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Garden  of  Flowers.  On  one  fide  of  the 
Square  is  an  elegant  Chapel  with  a  Cupola, 
fupported  by  Pillars  of  Porphyry  of  excellent 
V^orkmanlhip,  all  the  reft  of  the  Building 
being  fuitable  to  it. 

The  Library  is  over  the  grand  Portico  in 
the  principal  Front  of  the  Building,  being  an 
hundred  and  ninety-four  Paces  long,  thirty- 
two  broad,  and  thirty-fix  in  height.  It 
confifts  of  five  Galleries,  fix’d  to  the  Walls 
one  above  another  on  every  fide  ;  the  Shelves 
are  made  of  the  fineft  Wood  brought  from  the 
Indies ,  and  the  Floor  is  of  Marble.  It  is  (aid 
to  contain  an  hundred  thoufand  printed  Books 
in  all  Languages,  befides  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thoufand  Manufcripts,  of  which  the  moft 
confiderable  are  a  St.  Chryfoftom  in  Greek ,  a 
Treatife  of  St.  Auflins  concerning  Baptihn, 
faid  to  be  written  by  his  own  Hand,  and  one 
entire  Clafs  of  Arabick  Books,  which  were 
part  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  Library  ;  but 
I  perceive  many  of  the  Books  were  burnt  or 
loft  in  a  Fire  that  happen’d  in  the  Efcurial  in 
the  Year  1671.  This  Library  is  adorn’d  with 
excellent  Paintings  done  by  the  greateft 
Hands. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Efcurial  are  very  large, 
and  well  water’d  with  Fountains;  but  ’tis  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  they  contain  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  found  in  thofe  of  the  Bon  Retiro 
and  other  Palaces  already  defcrib’d,  in  greater 
Perfeftion.  Adjoining  to  thefe  is  a  Park  of 
feven  Leagues  in  Circumference,  encompafs’d 
by  a  Wall,  in  which  are  Woods  and  large 
Fields,  well  furnilh’d  with  all  manner  of 
Game0 
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Alcala  de  Henares  is  fituated  in  a  large  Plain  Ahal*  it 
on  the  River  Henares ,  about  fifteen  Miles  to  Henares- 
the  Eaftward  of  Madrid ,  antiently  call’d  Com - 
plutum ,  famous  for  its  Univerfity  founded  by 
Cardinal  Ximeres  in  the  Year  1517.  It  confifts 
of  twenty  Colleges,  and  is  eminent  for  Divinity 
and  Philofophy,  as  that  of  Salamanca  is  for  the 
Study  of  Law.  The  Poljglot  Bible  was  printed 
here  at  the  Charge  of  the  faid  Cardinal.  It 
was  formerly  a  Bifhops  See,  but  united  to 
that  of  "Toledo  at  prefent.  Their  Cathedral  is 
a  large  and  beautiful  Fabrick,  and  they  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  have  a  Stone  there  which 
miraculoufiy  fupply’d  them  with  Oil  for  their 
Lamps,  but  loft  that  Virtue  when  the  Oil 
was  apply ’d  to  prophane  Ufes.  The  Soil 
about  this  Town,  which  lies  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Henares ,  is  very  fruitful  and  well  cultiva¬ 
ted,  but  that  which  lies  at  a  diftance  from  it 
dry  and  barren,  affording  neither  Trees  nor 
Herbage  for  want  of  Water.  They  have  nor 
only  good  Grain  near  the  Henares ,  but  rich 
Mufcat  Wine  and  delicious  Melons  ;  and  there 
is  a  Fountain  of  fuch  excellent  Water  without 
the  Walls,  that  the  King  is  ferv’d  with  it  at 
his  Table.  The  Form  of  the  Town  is  oval, 

,the  Streets  ftrait  and  handfome,  and  there  is 
one  Street  that  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
Town,  where  the  Students  are  lodg’d.  The 
Houfes  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  there  are 
Lome  Squares,  the  largeft  of  which  is  fur- 
:  rounded  by  a  Piazza,  where  the  Tradefmen 
lihave  their  Shops.  The  Town  has  a  flourifh- 
jing  Trade,  and  abounds  in  Provifions. 

fP- 
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Guadala -  Guadalajara  is  fituated  higher  up  the  fame 

jara.  River  Henares ,  on  an  uneven  rifing  Ground, 

about  ten  Leagues  North-Eaft  of  Madrid .  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Soil 
about  it,  producing  Corn,  Wine,  Oil,  Flax 
and  Hemp,  and  here  they  make  Butter  of 
Goats  Milk,  much  efleem’d  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  Mountains  about  it  are  cover’d  with 
Oaks,  of  which  they  make  Charcoal,  and 
fupply  all  the  neighbouring  Country  with  that 
kind  of  Fuel,  the  Houfes  of  Guadalajara  are 
generally  lofty,  and  accommodated  with  fine 
Gardens.  The  Pleafantnefs  of  the  Situation 
brings  abundance  of  People  of  Diftindion  to 
refide  here.  It  is  computed  there  are  about  a 
thoufand  Families  in  the  place,  feven  or  eight 
Monafteries,  and  as  many  Nunneries. 

Brihuega  is  fituated  four  Leagues  North- 
Bnsuega .  £a^  Guadalajara ,  on  the  Banks  of  the 

River  Tajana.  It  was  antiently  a  Seat  of 
Pleafure  of  the  Moorijh  Kings  of  Toledo,  and  is 
confiderable  at  prefen t  for  its  Wool  and 
Cloth. 

The  place  having  a  Caftle  and  a  Wall  for 
its  Defence,  was  look’d  upon  as  a  Town  of 
fome  Strength  before  the  late  Wars  ;  but  we 
find  General  Stanhope  in  the  Year  1710,  with 
The  Eng-  a  great  Body  of  Englijb  Forces,  moft  of  them 
hfb Forces  veteran  Troops,  having  thrown  himfelf  into 
and*  made  Town,  was  forc’d  to  capitulate  within 
Prifoners  four  and  twenty  Hours,  before  any  Cannon 
her tAnno  brought  againfl  it,  which  (hews  that  its 
17l°-  Fortifications  are  very  little  to  be  relied 
on. 
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That  unlucky  Conduft  of  General  Stan¬ 
hopes,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  in  feparating 
from  the  Army  commanded  by  Count  Sta- 
remburgh  in  their  March  to  Arragon,  and 
fuffering  himfelf  to  be  furrounded  here  for 
want  of  Intelligence,  determin’d  the  Fate  of 
Spain,  and  fettled  the  prefent  King  Philip  on 
that  Throne. 

Siguenza  is  fituated  five  or  fix  Leagues  to  Siguenztt. 
the  Northward  of  Brihuega,  upon  a  little  Hill, 
the  Foot  whereof  is  waft’d  by  the  River 
Henaresy  which  rifes  but  a  little  way  from 
thence.  V:  . 

- 

It  is  confiderable  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
Antiquity,  and  being  the  See  of  a  Biftop, 
Suffragan  to  Toledo,  and  a  Univerfity.  As 
for  its  Fortifications,  which  the  Spaniards 
boaft  of,  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

There  is  fcarce  any  one  ftrong  Town  in  this 
part  of  the  Country.  Some  have  taken  it  for 
the  Saguntum  of  the  Antients,  having  been 
deceiv’d  by  the  Refemblance  of  the  Names  j 
but  that  Saguntum ,  fo  famous  in  Story,  {food 
more  to  the  South.  It  contains  at  prefent 
about  feven  hundred  Families.  The  mod 
remarkable  publick  Building  is  their  Cathe¬ 
dral.  The  Air  is  cold  here  in  Winter,  but 
they  are  well  fupplied  with  Fuel  and  good 
Wine. 

Toledo,  the  Capital  City  of  Spain ,  and  the  Toledo. 
seat  of  the  Gothick  and  Moorijh  Kings,  call’d, 
mtiently  Toletum  in  Carpetanis ,  is  fituated  in 
thirty-nine  Degrees  forty  Minutes  North 
Latitude,  four  Degrees  to  the  Weftward  of 
London,  and  about  forty  English  Miles  to  the 
Southward  of  Madrid. 
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It  is  built  upon  a  fteep  Rock,  at  the  foot 
whereof  runs  the  River  Tagm ,  encompaffing 
three  fides  of  it  ;  the  reft  of  the  City  is  de¬ 
fended  by  an  old  Wall  and  Towers,  after  the 
Gothick  manner  of  Fortification,  and  was 
heretofore  efteem’d  a  very  ftrong  place  ,*  but 
being  commanded  by  feveral  Hills,  and  ha¬ 
ving  no  modern  Fortifications  added  to  it,  is 
not  able  to  fuftain  a  Siege  at  prefent :  we 
find  accordingly,  that  whoever  was  Mafter 
of  the  Field,  was  Mafter  of  this  City  in  the 
late  War.  The  Tagm,  which  waters  the 
adjacent  Country,  renders  it  exceeding  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  their  Manufactures  of  Wool  and  Silk 
were  once  very  confiderable.  The  Sword- 
Blades  that  are  made  here  are  in  great 
Efteem. 

Abundance  of  People  of  Quality  have  their 
Houfes  in  this  City,  the  Buildings  whereof 
are  generally  fair,  but  the  Streets  narrow  and 
uneven,  for  which  reafon  Coaches  are  very 
little  us’d  at  Toledo ,  Chairs  and  Litters  are 
found  much  more  commodious  in  a  Town 
where  People  are  perpetually  going  up  or 
down  Hill. 

The  moll  remarkable  publick  Buildings  are 
the  Caftle,  or  Royal  Palace,  and  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  The  Caftle,  call’d  by  the  Natives 
Jkacar,  is  fituated  on  a  high  fteep  Rock, 
which  commands  all  the  other  Hills  in  the 
Town,  and  affords  a  fine  ProfpeCt  of  the 
River  Tagm  and  the  neighbouring  Country.) 
The  River  is  not  navigable  here,  but  might 
be  made  fo  at  a  very  fmall  Expence,  there 
being  Water  enough,  as  it  runs  between  two 
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fteep  Rocks.  The  place  was  anciently  thought 
impregnable  on  this  fide. 

In  afcending  to  the  Caftle  we  come  to  a 
noble  Square,  the  latgeft  in  the  Town,  the 
Houles  uniform,  built  with  Brick,  fupported 
by  a  Piazza,  and  adorn’d  with  fine  Balconies, 
as  ufual  in  Spain.  From  hence  we  pals  into 
the  Caftle,  which  is  of  a  fqjare  form,  confift- 
ing  of  four  large  Piles  of  Building,  with  their 
Wings  and  Pavilions.  At  the  Entrance  we 
come  into  a  Court  an  hundred  and  fixty  Foot 
long,  and  an  hundred  and  thirty  broad,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  fine  Cloyfter  or  Piazza.  At  the 
further  end  of  this  Court  there  is  a  handfome 
large  Scaircafe,  which  dividing  in  two  parts 
leads  to  the  Galleries  above,  through  which 
we  proceed  to  the  feveral  Apartments,  that 
are  extremely  large  and  magnificent. 

Although  the  Caftle  be  an  hundred  and 
fixty  Yards  above  the  River,  it  is  furnifh’d 
with  Water  from  thence  by  a  Pump.  There 
is  ftill  the  Remains  of  a  more  confiderable 
Machin,  by  which  they  convey’d  Water 
ienough  from  the  Tagas  to  a  Refervoir  in  the 
Caftle,  which  fupply’d  the  whole  Town 
plentifully  with  Water,  but  at  prefent  it  is 
■broken  and  ufelefs  ;  and  there  are  no  Foun¬ 
tains  or  Wells  in  the  City,  they  are  forc’d  to 
.go  above  three  fcore  Yards  down  to  the  Tagm 
from  any  part  of  it  for  all  the  Water  they  uie, 
which  is  the  reafon  that  Toledo  is  not  fo  well 
peopled  as  formerly,  and  that  their  Manufac- 
ituresot  Silk  and  Wool,  in  which  they  us’d  to 
semploy  ten  thoufand  People,  are  very  much 
djminifh’d. 
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The  Ca-  The  Cathedral  is  the  richeft  and  mod  mag- 
thedral  ofn^cent  in  Spain  ;  it  is  fituated  in  the  middle 
Toledo.  o£  the  Town,  adjoining  to  a  handfome  Street, 
having  a  fpacious  Court  before  it,  from 
whence  we  enter  the  Church  by  eight  beauti¬ 
ful  brazen  Doors  with  fuitable  Portico’s,  and 
from  the  lofty  Steeple  there  is  an  admirable 
Profpeft  of  one  of  the  fineft  parts  of  Spain. 
The  Church  is  three  hundred  eighty-four 
Feet  in  length,  one  hundred  ninety-one  in 
breadth,  and  an  hundred  and  feven  in  height, 
built  of  an  excellent  white  Stone.  The  Roof 
is  fupported  by  eighty- eight  Columns,  which 
divide  it  into  five  Ifles,  in  the  middlemoft  of 
which  there  are  two  Choirs  finely  wainfeotted 
and  carv’d  ;  in  one  of  them  is  kept  the  Hoff, 
and  contains  the  Sepulchres  of  many  of  their 
antient  Kings  ;  the  other  belongs  to  the  Ca¬ 
nons,  the  Seats  whereof  are  feparated  by 
Pillars  of  Marble  or  Jafper.  The  great  Door, 
called  the  Door  of  our  Lady,  is  never  open’d 
but  on  high  Feftivals :  Near  it  is  a  Marble 
Pillar,  where,  according  to  Tradition,  the 
blefied  Virgin  appear’d  to  St.  lldefonjo  in  the 
feventh  Century.  This  is  had  in  mighty 
Veneration  by  the  People,  and  is  kifs’d  with 
great  Devotion,  and  upon  it  is  the  following 
Inscription,  viz,.  Adorabimm  in  Loco  ubi  fieterunt 
Pedes  ejns. 

The  Chapels  which  belong  to  the  Cathe~ 
dral  are  richly  furniih’d,  and  as  large  as  fome 
Churches:  The  Paintings  in  them  are  exquifite, 
and  the  Gold,  Silver,  precious  Stones  and 
other  Ornaments  invaluable. 

la 
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In  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Sagrario , 
which  is  all  incrufted  or  lin'd  with  Jafper 
from  the  Floor  to  the  Roof,  is  an  Image  of 
the  Virgin  as  large  as  the  Life,  all  of  folid 
Silver,  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  great  Silver 
Lamps  burning  before  it.  There  are  fifteen 
Cabinets  in  the  Walls  fill’d  with  Gold  and 
Silver  Veffels  and  Implements,  as  Croffes, 
Cups,  Vafes,  Mitres,  &c.  two  Mitres  par¬ 
ticularly  firew’d  with  Pearls  and  precious 
Stones,  a  Golden  Crown  of  the  blefied  Vir¬ 
gin’s,  refembling  an  Imperial  Crown,  weighing 
fifteen  Pounds,  enrich’d  with  Diamonds  and 
Pearls  of  a  prodigious  Size.  The  Treafury 
contains  no  lefs  Riches  than  the  Chapels  : 
We  fee  here  a  Group  of  Figures  all  of  folid 
Gold,  where  our  Lady  fitting  upon  a  Rode 
of  precious  Stones  is  prefenting  our  Saviour  to 
St.  John  Baptift,  one  of  the  Diamonds  of 
which  the  Rock  confifts  being  as  large  as  a 
Pidgeons  Egg.  But  it  wou’d  be  tedious,  if 
not  itnpradicable,  to  enumerate  all  the  pre¬ 
cious  Gifts  and  Ornaments  which  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  Saints  real  and  imaginary  in 
;his  vaft  Church,  which  is  in  a  manner  en¬ 
cumber’d  with  them  ;  I  proceed  therefore  to 
|ive  fome  Account  of  the  Revenues  of  thofe 
Gentlemen  who  have  the  Guardianfiiip  of 
:his  immenfe  Treafure. 

The  Archbifhop’s  Revenue,  by  thofe  who 
ire  modefteft  in  computing  his  Income,  is  faid 
o  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Crowns 
w  Annum .  He  is  Primate  of  Spain ,  Great 
Chancellor  of  Cafiile,  and  Counfellor  of  State  : 
Hie  has  the  Privilege  of  fpeaking  in  the  King’s 
Qouncil,  or  the  Affembly  of  the  States,  next 

&  2  to 
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to  his  Majefty,  and  is  poflefs’d  of  no  lefs  than 
feventeen  Towns  befides  Villages.  For  keep¬ 
ing  the  Church  in  Repair,  there  are  Lands 
fettled  to  the  Value  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
Crowns  per  Annum. 

The  Grand  Archdeacon  has  forty  thoufand 
Crowns  per  Annum  ;  the  Second,  fifteen  ;  the 
Third,  twelve,  and  the  Fourth  ten  thoufand 
Crowns  per  Annum.  The  Dean  has  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  and  the  reft  of  the  Chapter  in  Propor¬ 
tion. 

The  Bifliop’s  Palace,  which  adjoins  to  the 
Cathedral,  is  a  large  old  Gothick  Edifice,  buc 
Travellers  have  not  thought  it  worth  a  parti¬ 
cular  Defcripcion.  Toledo  is  a  Univerfity, 
where  Law  is  chiefly  ftudied,  but  I  don’t  find 
there  are  more  than  two  Colleges  in  the  place  ; 
befides  which  there  are  thirty-eight  Convents 
of  both  Sexes,  twenty-eight  Hofpitals  and 
twenty-feven  Parilhes, 

Aranjuez.  is  another  Royal  Palace,  as  much 
skaHjuea.  efteem’d  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Gardens  as  the 
Efcurial  is  for  the  Magnificence  of  its  Build¬ 
ings.  It  Hands  near  a  poor  Village,  from 
whence  it  takes  its  Name,  in  a  Peninfula 
made  by  the  7agw>  and  the  Xaramay  about  two 
and  twenty  Miles  to  the  Southward  of  Madrid , 
and  eighteen  to  the  Northward  of  ^Toledo : 
They  have  of  late  made  a  perfed  Ifland  of  it 
by  cutting  a  Canal  from  one  River  to  the  o-. 
ther.  The  Palace  it  felf  hath  very  little  to 
recommend  it,  but  the  Waterworks  are  call’d 
the  Wonders  of  Spain ,  and  by  the  Natives 

thought 
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thought  not  to  be  equafd  in  the  World.  There 
ire  Brazen  and  Marble  Statues,  as  at  Verfailles , 

'pouting  up  Water  in  different  Forms,  which 
:alls  into  Bafins  adorn’d  with  Groups  of  Fi¬ 
gures  of  excellent  Workmanfhip.  Here  we  fee 
noft  of  the  Fi&ions  of  the  antient  Poets  live- 
y  reprefented  ;  but  what  I  find  much  admir’d 
>y  fome  Travellers,  are  the  artificial  Trees, 
torn  every  Branch  and  Twig  whereof  the 
Vater  fpouts  and  forms  a  Shower  of  Rain  ve- 
■y  naturally.  A  large  Arch  of  Water  they 
nention  alfo,  under  which  a  Company  may 
valk,  and  not  be  wetted  by  a  fingle  drop : 

Befides  which  there  are  numberlefs  Fountains, 
dafcades  and  Grotto’s,  fine  Walks,  and  molt 
lelicious  Fruits  ;  which  during  the  exceffive 
ileats  of  Summer,  muff  render  it  a  delightful 
>lace.  Travellers  ufuaily  find  fault  with  the 
larrownefs  of  the  Walks,  but  thefe  it  feems 
vere  fo  defign’d  on  purpofe  to  keep  out  the 
torching  Sun. 

The  Country  about  Aranjuez,  is  as  fruitful 
nd  pleafant  as  any  in  Spain ,  except  that  about 
ralencia.  There  are  adjoining  to  the  Gardens 
'arks  and  Menageries  for  wild  Beads,  with 
unting  and  baiting  of  which  the  Court  fre- 
uently  divert  themfelves.  Among  other  ex¬ 
tick  Animals  they  have  feveral  hundreds  of 
lamels  and  Dromedaries. 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna  is  a  handfom  wall’d  r«W * 
'own,  moderately  large,  fituate  in  a  Valley  delaReyns. 
n  the  South  Bank  of  the  Tagm,  about  five 
nd  thirty  Miles  to  the  Weftward  of  Toledo. 

?  enjoys  a  pure  healthful  Air>  and  a  Soil  fruit¬ 
ful 
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ful  in  Corn  and  Wine  :  They  have  alfo  largo 
Herds  of  Cattle,  and  great  plenty  of  Honey. 
There  are  feveral  fine  Churches  and  Convents 
in  the  Place,  as  well  as  Gentlemens  Houfes. 
It  was  remarkable  formerly  for  its  Woollen 
Manufa&ure,  but  is  more  famous  for  its  fine 
Earthen  Ware  at  prefent. 

si*™*  I  come  now  to  that  Subdivifion  of  New 
Dmri££.  Caftile  call’d  Sierra ,  which  lies  to  the  Eaftward 
of  Algaria ,  and  obtain’d  its  Name  from  its 
Mountainous  Situation  ;  for  Sierra  in  the  Spa - 
nijb  Language  fignifies  a  Mountain.  This  is 
by  no  means  fo  fruitful  or  populous  as  the 
Weftern  part  of  New  Caftile  ;  their  Flocks  of 
Sheep  which  feed  on  the  Mountains  of  Mo¬ 
lina  are  its  greateft  Riches.  The  Chief  Town 
is, 

Csenca.  Cuenca ,  fituated  on  a  little  Hill  encompaf- 

fed  with  High  Mountains  near  the  River  Xu* 
car3  about  four  fcore  Miles  to  the  Eaftward 
of  Toledo ,  and  as  many  South-Eaft  of  Madrid . 
It  is  defended  by  a  Wall  and  other  Works, 
and  made  a  tolerable  Refinance  when  it  was 
belieg’d  in  the  late  War.  It  is  mo  ft  confider- 
able  at  prefent  for  being  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and 
the  Capital  of  Sierra. 

L*Manrfoet  La  Manche  is  the  Southern  part  of  New 
or  la  Caflile,  water’d  by  the  River  Guadiana>  which 
Msnt  *'  runs  the  whole  length  of  it.  This  the  cele¬ 
brated  Michael  Cervantes  was  pleas’d  to  make 
the  Scene  of  his  Hero  Don  Quixot’s  inimitable 
Adventures.  Here  are  feveral  fine  fruitful 
Plains  in  this  Biftrid-,  as  well  as  Mountains  s 

Sierra 
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Sierra  Manna ,  or  the  Mountains  of  Moreno, 
fo  often  mention’d  by  Cervantes ,  Jie  on  the 
South  part  of  this  Province.  The  chief 
Towns  are  Calatrava ,  Cividad  k?al  and  Al- 
magro. 

Calatrava  is  limited  on  the  Bants  of  the 
Guadiana ,  on  the  Confines  of  Lt  Mancha,  and 
Eftremadura,  mod  confiderable  for  giving  hs 
Name  to  an  Order  of  Knights  inftituted  by 
Sancho  III,  who  gave  them  the  Town  to  defend 
it  againfi  the  Moors. 

lS  a  Prerty  IittIe  Town3  South-  Cividad 
•Welt  of  Calatrava,  fituated  in  a  fine  Plain,  ReaL 
about  a  League  to  the  Southward  of  the 
Guadiana.'  The  Country  about  it  abounds  in 
Lorn,  Wine,  Cattle,  Game  and  Honey,  but 

is  fubjed  to  Inundations  from  the  Gua - 
liana. 

j  Two  Leagues  South-Eaft  of  Cividad  Real 
ies  Altnagro,  a  great  open  Town,  but  chief  of 
he  Diftridi  call  d  Campa  de  Calatrava.  It  is 
treated  in  a  fine  fruitful  Plain,  and  is  not  ill 
•uilt,  but  mod  famous  for  a  Medicinal  Foun- 
ain  near  it,  the  Water  whereof  is  faid  to  be 
n  infallibleRemedy  for  the  Cholick. 

It  The  reft  of  the  Towns  in  New  Caflile  ha- 
ang  little  in  them  that  requires  a  particular 
/efcription,  I  ft  all  only  mention  their  Names, 

;hich  are  as  follow  :  Mancanares ,  Las  Nave's 
;/  Merques,  Colmenar ,  Guadarama ,  Galapagar , 
itiadaliX}  Porquerizas t  Arganda ,  Tor  to  fa,  Hita, 

CadaciOj, 
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Cadacra,  Medmi  Cell,  Arm, Mmm«Jo,  Vz,eda, 
Cadihalfoy  Efalwa,  Maqueda ,  Ihefcas ,  Leganes , 
Mom,  Duegna,  Pajlrana,  Zunta , 

r*«  Oc4P«»*  ^  ***»  «»***  C"» 

^rcoa,  “ 

Sierra  Velez,  el  rubios  Orgaz,  Covfuegra,  Mi- 
quelnna ,  Elvifo,  Almodavar  del  Campo,  El 
Conuento  de  Calatrawa* 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Contains  a  Defer iption  of  the  Province  of  Old 
Cafiile,  and  of  the  principal  Cities  and  great 
“Towns  therein. 

T'  H  E  Ca f  iles  are  fo  call’d,  ’tis  faid,  from 
the  great  Number  of  Caftles  that  were 
built  there  during  the  Wars  between  the 
Chriflians  and  Moors ;  and  the  Province  I  am 
about  to  treat  of  was  call’d  Old  Cafiile  on 
account  of  its  having  been  longer  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Chriftians  than  the  Caftile  already  deferi- 
bed.  Old  Cafiile  was  formerly  a  Country 
dependant  on  the  Kings  of  Leon ,  and  not 
honour’d  with  the  Title  of  a  Kingdom  till  the 
Reign  of  King  Ferdinand,  Anno  1016.  This 
Province  is  bounded  by  Afiuria  and  Bifcay  on 
the  North  ;  by  Arragon  and  Navarre  on  the 
|Eaft  by  New  Cafiile  on  the  South,  and  by 
Leon  and  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  on 
the  Weft.  It  is  of  an  irregular  Figure,  but  its 
greateft  length  from  the  North-Eaft  to  the 
South-Weft  is  about  an  hundred  Leagues,  and 
its  greateft  breadth  taken  from  Valladolid  to 
Tarracona  about  fifty  Leagues.  The  principal 
Rivers  are  the  Ebro  and  Duero  already  deferi- 
bed  j  befides  which  it  is  water’d  by  the  Pi* 
’z.uegra,  the  Arlanca ,  the  Arlancon,  the  Algarbe3 
and  the  Formes. 

Xol  XIII,  h  This 
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Cities. 


This  Country  is  more  mountainous  than 
that  of  New  Caftile ,  and  as  the  Air  is  colder  in 
Winter  upon  their  Hills,  the  Tops  whereof 
are  great  part  of  the  Year  cover’d  with  Snow, 
fo  are  fome  of  their  Valleys  hotter,  occafion’d 
by  the  Reflection  of  the  Sun.  The  Weather 
alfo  is  more  changeable  and  uncertain  here 
than  it  is  in  the  other  Caftile.  The  principal 
Mountains  on  the  South  are  thofe  Molina 3 
Siguenz,a  and  Segovia ,  which  divide  it  from 
New  Caftile  ;  thofe  of  Sierra  de  Tablada  on  the 
Weft,  and  a  Ridge  of  Mountains  that  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  Afturias  on  the  North.  And 
if  I  might  be  allow’d  to  affign  a  Reafon  for 
Spains  continuing  fo  long  divided  into  little 
Kingdoms  and  Principalities,  it  fliou’d  be  the 
natural  Strength  and  Situation  of  every  State, 
defended  and  divided  from  the  reft  by  their 
refpedive  Mountains,  which  render’d  the 
Conqueft  of  them  more  difficult  than  it  wou’d 
have  been  in  a  more  open  Country,  to  fuch 
ambitious  Princes  as  might  have  a  Defign 
upon  them.  We  find  that  in  France  t  Britain s 
and  every  other  Country,  the  Mountaineers 
ever  defended  themfelves  long^eft  againft  the 
Encroachments  of  their  ambitious  Neigh¬ 
bours. 

Eut  to  proceed.  There  are  in  Old  Caftile 
eight  Cities,  viz,.  Burgos ,  V adadolid ,  Segovia s 
Siguenz,at  Avila ,  Oftna ,  Calaborra ,  and  St.  Do* 
mingo  de  la  Calcada  ;  befides  fifteen  or  twenty 
other  conftderable  Towns. 
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Burgos ,  the  Capital  of  Old  Cafiile ,  is  fituated  Burgos. 
an  hundred  and  twenty  Miles  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  Madrid ,  on  the  fide  of  a  Mountain, 
extending  it  felf  down  into  the  Plain,  on  the 
Banks  of  a  little  rapid  River  call’d  the  Arlan - 
ton,  which  wafhes  one  pare  of  its  Walls.  It 
has  an  old  Caftle  on  the  top  of  the  Hill  tor  its 
Defence,  much  ftronger  from  its  Situation 
than  its  Fortifications.  The  principal  Avenue 
to  the  City  is  by  a  handfome  Bridge  over  the 
River  above-mention’d,  which  leads  to  a 
beautiful  Gate,  adorn’d  with  the  Statues  of 
feveral  Kings  of  Spain,  and  of  Ferdinando  Gon- 
falvo,  the  firft  Earl  that  was  Sovereign  of 
Cafiile.  The  Town  is  large,  but  irregularly 
built,  almoft  in  form  of  a  Crefcent.  The 
Streets  are  narrow  and  uneven,  except  fome 
few,  which  are  ftrait  and  fpacious,  particu¬ 
larly  that  leading  to  the  Cathedral.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  handfome  Squares,  adorn’d 
with  Fountains  and  Statues  over  them.  The 
great  Square  is  in  the  middle  ‘of  the  Town, 
encompafs’d  with  fine  Houfes  built  upon  a 
Piazza  or  Cloyfter,  as  ufual  in  other  Spanijh 
Cities.  There  are  alfo  feveral  beautiful 
Palaces,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Houfe  of 
Velafco>s,  and  that  of  the  Archbilhop’s,  which 
pafs  for  Mafter-pieces  in  their  kind,  as  well  as 
the  Cathedral,  which  is  a  noble  old  Gothick 
Building  in  form  of  a  Crofs,  fo  large,  that 
though  Mafs  is  faid  in  five  different  Chapels 
H  this  Church  every  Day  at  the  lame  times 
they  give  no  Difturbance  to  each  other.  The 
grand  Entrance  is  between  two  Towers,  and 
the  middle  of  it  is  cover’d  with  a  noble  Dome 
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furrounded  with  Statues.  The  great  Altar  is 
wainfcotted,  and  admirably  carv’d  and  gilded, 
reprefenting  the  Hiftory  of  our  Saviour’s  Life 
and  Paffion,  and  the  Chapels  about  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  are  equally  fine.  But  what  is  moil: 
admir’d  in  Burgos ,  is  the  Chapel  in  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  Auguftins ,  enlighten’d  by  two  or  three 
hundred  large  Gold  and  Silver  Lamps ;  be- 
lides  which,  on  each  fide  of  the  Altar  are 
fixty  Silver  Candiefticks  fix  Foot  high  Landing 
on  the  Floor,  each  of  them  as  much  as  a  Man 
can  carry,  and  others  on  the  Altar  of  folid 
Gold.  Over  the  Altar  alfo  is  a  Crucifix  of 
Gold  and  Silver  as  large  as  the  Life,  with 
Crowns  fufpended  and  adorn’d  with  Pearls, 
Diamonds,  and  other  precious  Stones ;  hefides 
which  there  is  abundance  of  fine  Painting  and 
Imagery,  reprefenting  the  Miracles  faid  to  be 
done  by  this  Crucifix  ;  and  the  whole  Chapel 
is  fo  crowded  with  the  rich  Vows  cf  fuper- 
ftitious  People,  that  they  are  forc’d  to  remove 
many  of  them  into  their  Treafury  to  make 
room  for  others.  They  expofe  it  only  on 
particular  Oecafions,  and  that  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  Ceremony  ;  Mafles  are  faid  and  the 
Bells  are  told  to  give  Notice  of  it,  when  every 
one  within  hearing  fall  upon  their  Knees. 
The  People  are  taught  to  believe  that  it  was 
lent  miraculously  from  Heaven. 

Burgos  holds  the  firfl  Rank  in  the  Affembly 
of  the  States  of  the  two  Caftiles ,  or  at  lead: 
difputes  it  with  Toledo.  Their  Trade  is  not  fo 
confiderable  as  it  has  been;  but  there  being 
always  a  great  refort  of  Strangers  to  this 
Town,  the  People  are  as  polite  and  hofpitable 
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as  in  moil  Spanijh  Cities,  and  their  Language 
is  held  to  be  fpoken  here  in  its  greateft  Purity. 

The  Corporation  is  endow’d  with  great  Privi¬ 
leges,  and  have  the  Revenues  of  fifty  Towns 
md  Villages  that  depend  upon  them  :  They 
lave  alfo  the  Reputation  of  being  Induftrious, 
md  applying  themfelves  to  Bufinefs,  and  are 
deem’d  a  Brave  People.  It  was  but  a  Bifraop- 
:ick  till' the  Year  1571,  when  Pope  Gregory 
XIII,  at  the  Inflance  of  Vhilip  II,  created  it 
m  Archbifiioprick,  of  which  Calahona ,  Ofma} 

0 ampelima  and  Valencia  are  Suffragans.  To 
he  Eaftward  of  Burgos  is  a  Village  call’d  Val 
k  Buentos ,  remarkable  for  its  healing  Waters, 
he  bathing  in  which  cures  the  Bloody  Flux. 

Valladolid  is  fituated  about  thirty-five  Miles  Valladolid. 
iouth-Weft  of  Burgos ,  and  ninety  North-Weft 
>f  Madrid ,  in  a  large  beautiful  Plain  on  the 
liver  Puicerga,  a  little  above  its  Confluence 
vith  the  Duero ;  it  is  furrounded  by  a  Wall, 

;hich  is  rather  an  Ornament  than  a  Defence 
0  it,  though  it  was  antiently  deem’d  a  ftrong 
'lace.  Here  are  abundance  of  fine  Buildings, 
oble  Squares,  Portico’s  and  Fountains ;  many 
f  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  have  Houfes  here, 
nd  it  is  the  Seat  of  fome  of  the  fuperior 
lourts  of  Juftice  ;  which  with  the  Brisknefs 
f  their  Trade  render  it  one  of  the  moft  flou- 
Ihing  Towns  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  com¬ 
uted  there  are  not  lefs  than  eleven  thoufand 
loufes  in  the  Place,  many  of  them  magnifi- 
tnt  Structures  :  Their  Squares  are  fpacious, 
articularly  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Town, 
ftiich  is  vaftly  large,  and  furrounded  with 

uniform 
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uniform  Buildings,  fupported  by  a  Piazza,  and 
adorn’d  with  gilded  Balconies  in  every  Story. 
There  are  no  lefs  than  feventy  Convents  of 
both  Sexes  in  the  Town,  of  which  that  of 
the  Dominicans  is  moll  remarkable  for  the 
Beauty  of  its  Archite&ure,  and  the  Riches  it 
contains. 

As  their  Kings  held  their  Courts  at  Valla¬ 
dolid  for  a  confiderable  time,  there  is  dill  a 
noble  Palace  here,  which  was  repair’d  and 
beautified  by  Philip  IV.  There  are  alfo  feve- 
ral  other  Palaces  of  the  Nobility,  that  very 
well  deferve  the  Attention  of  a  Traveller  $  but 
having  already  given  the  Reader  fome  Idea 
of  the  Spanijh  Buildings  and  Furniture,  it 
wou’d  not  be  agreeable  to  him  to  dwell  upon 
thefe  things ,  unlefs  there  were  lornething 
new  and  uncommon  in  the  Contrivance  of 
them.  It  was  made  a  Biihop’s  See  in  the 
Year  lypy,  and  has  a  Univerfity  confiding  of 
feveral  Colleges,  edeem’d  one  of  the  mod 
Hourifhing  in  Spain.  This  City  was  antiently 
call’d  Pinna,  or  rather  built  upon  the  Ruins 
of  it.  The  Air  here  is  good  and  tolerably 
pure,  except  that  fometimes  they  are  incom¬ 
moded  with  Mids  from  the  River.  The 
Fields  about  the  Town  are  wonderfully  fruit¬ 
ful  and  pleafant,  and  look  like  one  continued 
Garden. 

Segovia  is  fituated  about  fifty  Miles  to  the 
Southward  of  Valladolid,  and  about  thirty  to 
the  Northward  of  Madrid,  upon  an  Eminence 
between  two  great  Mountains.  It  is  fur- 

rounded 
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rounded  by  a  Wall  and  Towers  after  the  old 
way  of  Fortification.  The  higher  part  of  the 
Hill  is  cover’d  almod  with  Religious  Houfes, 
and  the  Caftle  ftands  on  the  top  of  it,  which 
is  a  place  ftrong  by  Situation,  but  not  at  all 
improv’d  by  Art. 

The  Town  is  large  and  well  peopled,  and 
adorn’d  with  many  beautiful  Edifices ;  it  is 
computed  that  there  are  feven  thoufand  Hou¬ 
fes  in  it,  comprehending  the  Suburbs.  The 
Soil  about  it  is  fruitful,  and  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Mountains  they  feed  large  Flocks  of 
Sheep, ^  the  Wool  of  which  makes  the  fined 
Cloth  in  Europe.  Here  is  alfo  a  Manufa&ure 
bf  Paper ;  and  their  Trade  in  general  is  in  fo 
SiouriOiing  a  Condition,  that  there  is  fear ce  a 
poor  Family  amongft  them.  Here  is  alfo  one 
p£  the  mod  confiderable  Mints  in  Spain;  but 
'.vhat  is  the  greated  Curiofity,  is,  a  noble  A- 
jjuedud:  built  of  Free-done,  without  any  Ce¬ 
ment,  and  confiding  of  two  rows  of  Arches 
)ne  above  another,  that  brings  Water  enough 
:o  ferve  the  whole  Town  upwards  of  five 
'leagues  ;  fome  aferibe  it  to  Trajan ,  but  o- 
_hers  fay  it  was  the  Work  of  the  Goths.  The 
Water  of  the  River  which  runs  near  the  Town 
}  very  bad,  and  occafions  feveral  Diftempers, 
particularly  the  Dropfy  and  Palfy,  which  ’cis 
jppofed  was  the  reafon  of  ere&ing  this  rnigh- 
y  Fabrick.  Segovia  is  a  Biihoprick  and  Uni- 
erfity,  but  the  latter  of  no  great  Fame. 

'  A  few  Miles  from  thence  on  the  Banks  of 
he  River  Duraton  is  a  Town  call’d  Pedcaca  de 
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la  Siena ,  famous  for  being  the  place  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan  s  Nativity,  as  well  as  for  its 
Caftle,  where  Francis  Dauphin  of  France ,  and 
Prince  Henry  his  Brother,  were  imprifon\i  on 
the  releafing  their  Father  Francis  the  Firft3 
who  was  taken  Prifoner  at  the  Battle  of  Pa- 
via. 

The  reft  of  the  Towns  of  Old  Caflile  having 
little  remarkable  in  them,  I  fhall  only  fpecify 
their  Names,  which  are,  Miranda  de  Ebroi 
Najara,  Navarette ,  Guardia,  Baflida ,  Efpmofa 
de  los  Monteros,  Lerma ,  St.  Pedro  d’ Arlan^a, 
Arando  de  Duero ,  St.  Eftevan  de  Gorman,  Ver- 
langciy  Almaz, an y  Soria ,  (the  antient  NumantiaA 
Logrogno ,  Aguilar  del  Campo ,  Agreda ,  Crugnal 
Roa,  Pegnafiely  Mocada,  Coca,  Arevalo,  Olmedo, 
Madregal,  Pegnarandaf  Villa  Franca  on  the 
Tormes ,  and  Cuellar. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Contains  a  Defcription  of  the  Province  of  Leon, 
and  of  the  chief  Towns  therein. 


TH  E  Province,  or  Kingdom  of  Leon,  is  lew- 
bounded  by  the  Mountains  of  AJturia  Sltu®P* 
on  the  North  ;  by  Old  Cafhle  on  the  Eaft  ; on>  C° 
Eflremadura  on  the  South,  and  by  Galicia  and, 
part  of  Portugal  on  the  Weft  ;  and  is  about 
fifty-five  Leagues  in  length  from  North  to 
South,  and  forty  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to 
:  Weft. 

The  principal  Rivers  are  the  Duero ,  which  Rivers,; 
j  runs  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  divides  it  into 
two  equal  parts  ;  the  Puifirga,  the  Carrion , 
the  Tormes ,  the  Torto,  the  Ter  a,  the  Efla  and 
the  Orbcgo. 

Tne  Air,  Soil  and  Produce  of  this  Province  Air. 
is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Old  Caflille ,  and 
it  is  equally  mountainous.  The  chief-  Towns  Chief 
.Which  have  the  Denomination  of  Cities,  are  Towns. 
Leon,  Afiorga,  Salamanca,  Palencia,  Zamorai 
Medina  de  Rio  Secco  and  Cividad  Rod  igo  :  Be¬ 
sides  which  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  more 
of  an  inferior  Rank  ;  of  thefe  Medina  del  Campo 
and  Ledefma  are  moll  ccnfiderable. 

Leon,  the  Capital  of  the  Piovince,-  and  of  Letts; 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Leon,  ficuated  in  a 
fine  fruitful  Plain,  at  the  foot  of  jhe  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Afturia,  between  the  two  Sources  of 
the  River  Efla,  about  fifty-five  Leagues  North- 
Weft  of  Madrid.  It  is  laid  to  have  been  firft 
built  by  the  Emperor  Galba,  and  call’d  Legio 
Septima  Germanica ,  from  the  Legion  of  that 
Vol.  XIII.  M  Name 
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Name  which  was  quarter’d  there  ;  and  from 
the  word  Legio  it  is  generally  held  was  form’d 
the  Word  Leon ,  which  Conje&ure  is  confirm’d 
by  fome  of  the  antient  Roman  Bricks  that  have 
been  found  here  with  this  Infcription,  LEG. 
VII.  P.  F.  It  is  a  large  Town,  confiding  of 
thirteen  Parifhes,  fix  Monafteries  and  five 
Nunneries,  but  is  neither  fo  rich  or  populous 
as  it  was  heretofore.  The  Cathedral  is  faid 
to  be  the  mod  elegant  Building  of  that  kind 
in  Spain ,  and  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
feven  Kings  of  Spain  and  an  Emperor  that  lie 
interr’d  here.  The  Spaniards  alfo  value  it  on 
account  of  the  Shrines  of  feveral  Saints,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  St.  Ifidore ,  whofe  Corps  King 
Ferdinand  having  obtain’d  of  a  Moon[h King  in 
the  ninth  Century,  plac’d  in  a  Shrine  of  Silver 
upon  the  Altar  of  St.  John  Baptid.  This  was 
the  firft  City  of  any  Importance  which  the 
Chri/iians  recover’d  from  the  Moors ,  and  the 
Seat  of  the  fird  Chriflian  King  of  Spain.  It  is 
at  prefent  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  who  is  Suffra¬ 
gan  or  Compofteda. 

jtftorga.  Aflorga  is  fituated  in  a  Plain  on  the  little 
River  AJtuvay  or  Torto ,  forty-five  Leagues 
North-Wed  of  Madrid ,  and  eight  South  of 
Leon.  It  is  neither  large  or  populous,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  worth  a  Traveller’s  Attention, 
unlefs  it  be  a  handfome  Square  and  the  Ca- 
thedral.  The  Bifhop  is  Suffragan  to  Com¬ 
posed  a. 

Ssslmsmsa  Salamanca  is  fituated  partly  on  little  Hills, 
and  partly  in  a  Plain,  on  the  River  Tormes , 
forty  Le  gues  South  of  Leon ,  and  thirty-rive 
North-Wed  of  Madrid.  It  is  a  rich  populous 
City,  and  abounds  in  all  things  necdLry  for 
Life.  It  eonvains  about  eight  thoufand  Fa¬ 
milies,  and  is  adorn’d  with  fome  fine  B.  dd- 
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ings,  Squares  and  Fountains  :  but  what  ren¬ 
ders  it  moft  confiderable  is  its  Univerfity, 
e deem’d  the  beft  in  Spain,  where  are  taught 
all  manner  of  Sciences.  They  have  eighty 
Profellors,  viz,,  of  Divinity,  Law,  Phyfick, 
Philofophy  and  Languages,  who  have  each  of 
them  a  thoufand  Crowns  per  Annum  Penfion. 

The  Univerfity  -confifts  of  twenty-four  Col¬ 
leges,  and  about  four  thoufand  Students. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  handfome  Cnurches, 
Convents  and  Noblemens  Houfes  in  the  Town, 
and  it  enjoys  a  flourifhing  Trade.  The 
Bridge  over  the  River  Tormes  is  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Romans ,  and  there  is  ftill 
alfo  the  Remains  of  an  old  Roman  Caufey 
leading  from  thence  to  Merida ,  and  fo  to  Seville , 
repair’d  by  the  Emperor  Adrian ,  as  appears 
by  an  Infcription  ftill  remaining,  viz,.  IMP. 
CAESAR  DIVI  TRAJANI  PARTH1CI 
DI VI  NERVAE  NEPOS  TRAJ\NVS 
BADRIANVS  AVG.  PONTIF.  MAX. 

TRIB.  POT.  V.  COS  III.  RESTITVIT. 

It  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  richeft  Bifhopricks 
in  Spain,  Suffragan  to  Ccmpoflella. 

Palencia ,  olim  Pallantia ,  fituate  on  the  Palentie, 
little  River  Carrion,  forty  Leagues  to  the 
Northward  of  Madrid ,  and  about  eighteen  to 
the  Weftward  of  Burgos ,  in  a  -Very  fruitful 
Soil,  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  to  Burgos, 

The  moft  ccfnfiderable  publick  Building  is  the 
Church  of  Sc.  Antolin ,  which  King  Sancho  the 
Great  built  to  the  Honour  of  that  Saint. 

Zamora  is  fituated  on  a  fteep  Rock  near  the  Z*mor^ 
River  Duero,  over  which  it  has  a  handfome 
Bridge,  and  lies  about  forty  Leagues  North- 
Well  of  Madrid,  and  fifteen  Weft  of  Valladolid. 

It  was  antiently  call’d  Sentica ,  but  when  the 
floors  were  Mafters'of  it  they  gave  it  the 
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Name  of  Zamora,  or  Medinato  Zamorata ,  which 
fignifies  in  their  Language  a  Town  of  Tur- 
quoifes,  for  in  feveral  of  the  Rocks  in  the 
Neighbourhood,  there  are  Mines  of  this  kind 
of  precious  Stones  call’d  Turquoifes.  This 
Town  is  alfo  famous  for  pofle  fling  the  Body  of 
St.  lldefonfo ,  Bifhop  of  Toledo  in  the  feventh 
Century. 

Medina  del  Medina  del  Rio  Secco  is  fituated  in  a  fine 

Rio  Secco.  fruitful  Plain  furrounded  with  Mountains, 


about  twelve  Leagues  North- Weft  of  Vallado¬ 
lid ,  and  is  the  Capital  of  a  Dutchy  belonging 
to  the  Amirante  of  Caflille. 

Medina  del  Campo  lies  about  eight  Leagues 
pamgo.  to  the  Southward  of  Valladolid.  It  was  a  rich 
trading  Town,  but  is  upon  the  Decline  at 
prefent.  The  Country  about  it  furmlhes  fome 
of  the  beft  Corn  and  Wine  in  Spain.  The 
Magiftrates  have  the  Difpofal  of  all  Places 
and  Preferments  among  them,  and  enjoy 
many  other  confiderable  Privileges.-  Here 
was  born  the  famous  Spanijh  Phyfician,  who 
endeavour’d  to  prove  that  Animals  were  but 
^Mac!;ins.  This  Woid  Medina ,  in  the  Moorish 
Language,  fignifies  a  City,  which  is  the 
re.  fon  we  have  fo  many  Spanijh  Cities  of  this 


Name. 


Cividad  Cividad  Rodrigo  ftands  in  the  South- Weft 
Rodrigo,  part  of  the  Province  of  Leon ,  about  four 
Leagues  from  the  Frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  Spani(h  Garrifons  on  that 
fide.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fruitful  Plain  on  the 
little  River  Aguada,  or  Agujar ,  and  was  built 
out  of  the  Ruins  of  the  ancient  Mirobriga,  at 


prefent  a  Bifhop’s  §ce,  Suffragan  of  Cotnpo - 
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Ledefma  is  a  confiderable  Town,  advanta ~  Ledeftn*. 
ioufly  ficuated  on  the  River  Tormes,  feven  or 
ight  Leagues  to  the  Weftward  of  Salamanca , 

)  the  Eaftward  whereof  is  a  hot  Bath,  famous 
)r  healing  many  Difeafes.  The  reft  of  the 
"owns  of  this  Province  do  not  require  a  par- 
cnlar  Defcripcion. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Contains  a  Defcription  of  the  Province  of 
Gallicia. 


rHE  Province,  or  Kingdom  of  Gallicia ,  Gallicia. 

is  bounded  by  the  Ocean  on  the  North  Situation, 
nd  Weft  ;  by  the  Provinces  of  Afturia  and 
eon  on  the  Eaft,  and  by  the  Kingdom  of 
'ortugal  on  the  South  ;  being  about  forty 
.eagues  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
.moft  as  many  in  breadth  from  North  to 
outh.  The  Sea  encompaffing  it  on  two 
des,  it  has  near  an  hundred  Leagues  of  S,a- 
■oaft,  on  which  are  feveral  good  Ports  ;  the 
10ft  commodious  are  chofe  of  Ferrol  and 
orunna. 

The  Air  along  the  Coafts  is  generally  tern-  Air, 
state,  but  moift,  occafion’d  by  the  great 
tains,  and  the  many  Springs  and  Rivers  with 
;hich  it  is  water’d,  as  well  as  by  the  Neigh- 
ourhood  of  the  Sea.  The  moft  confiderable 
,ivers  befides  the  Minho  already  defcrib’d,  Rivers, 
re  the  Sjl,  the  Ulla,  the  Tambra,  the  Mandeo , 
ie  Rio  Major  and  the  Vallinadares.  This 
ountry,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  Spain,  is  full  of  Moun- 
lountains,  and  the  Air  upon  them  cold  ;  tains* 

<ey  are  cover’d  however  with  Trees,  proper 

for. 
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Produce,  for  Building  Ships  and  other  Ufes.  The 
Valleys  and  Sea-Coafts  hare  Plenty  almoft  of 
every  thing,  efpeciatly  Oranges,  Lemons, 
and  other  excellent  Fruits,  and  their  Seas 
abound  with  Fifh.  Here  are  alio  fome  Mines 

Mines,  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper  and  Lead,  but  the 
former  are  not  wrought.  The  Natives  are 
faid  to  be  a  lazy  indolent  Generation,  more 
refembling  the  Portuguefe,  who  lie  contiguous 
to  them,  than  any  other  People  of  Spain. 

Chief  The  chief  Towns  of  Galicia,  which  have 

Towns,  obtain’d  the  Title  of  Cities,  are  thefe  (even, 
tiiiZj.  St.  'James  de  Ccmpofiella ,  Lugo,  Orenfe,  ctuyx 
Mwdonnedo,  Coruma  and  Betancos.  Befides 
thefe,  the  Towns  of  Ferrol,  Vigo ,  Bayona, 
Salvaterra,  Rivadavia,  Rivadeo,  Mongia,  St, 
Mary  de  Finiftene ,  Coa,  Mur  os,  Noya ,  Si.  Mar¬ 
co,  or  Marta,  Caflro  de  Ortogal,  Porto  Marino , 
Sarria,  Monjorte  de  Lemos,  Villa  Nova  de  los 
Infantes,  Pontevedra,  Rudondella  and  P adroit, 
are  reckon’d  confiderable  on  one  account  o£ 
other. 

CompoJleHa  Compofiella,  or  St,  Jago  de  Compofiella,  the 
Capital  of  Gallicia ,  is  iuuated  in  a  fine  Plain 
encompafs’d  with  little  rifing  Hills,  and 
water’d  with  a  great  many  fmall  Screams: 
thirty  Miles  South  of  Corunna ,  and  upward! 
of  forty  to  the  Eaftward  of  Cape  Fmifterre 
and  contains  about  two  thoufand  Houfes.  Il 
is  a  rich  trading  Town,  and  better  accom¬ 
modated  with  Provifions  and  Neceflaries  that 
mod  Towns  in  Spain,  on  account  of  its  Neigh 
bourhood  to  the  Sea.  Here  are  alfo  fevera 
fine  Squares,  Palaces,  Religious  Houfes,  ant 
a  Univerfity  :  But  what  Compofiella  is  mof 
famous  for,  is  the  Tomb  of  St.  James  thi 
Apoftle  and  Protomartyr,  who  according  t< 
their  Tradition  was  buried  here.  This  oc 
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ifions  a  vaft  refort  of  Pilgrims  from  all  parts 
:  Europe.  Theodomir ,  one  of  their  Biftiops, 
is  faid,  difcover’d  the  Body  of  this  Saint  here 
y  Divine  Revelation  in  the  ninth  Century, 
id  King  Alphonfus  the  Chaft,  thereupon  built 
Church  to  his  Honour,  in  the  place  where 
is  Remains  were  found.  Alphonfus  the  Great 
lagnificently  rebuilt  this  Church  of  fquare 
rone,  and  adorn’d  it  with  Marble  Pillars, 
nd  the  Kings  his  Succeffors  continu’d  to 
mbellifh  it  till  it  became  one  of  the  fineft  and 
cheft  Cathedrals  in  Spain.  Pope  Leo  III  fiift 
nnftituted  it  a  Bifhop’s  See  at  the  Requeft  of 
karlemagne.  Pope  Calixtu t  II  transferr’d  the 
letropolitan  Dignity  to  it  from  Merida  :  And 
ope  Pafchal  II  decreed,  that  twelve  of  the 
ianons  fhould  be  Cardinals.  St.  James,  ’cis 
id,  has  wrought  abundance  of  Miracles, 
articularly  that  he  deftroy’d  the  Army  of 
'Imanzor  the  Moor ,  once  Sovereign  of  Seville  • 
id  they  have  often  feen  him,  they  allure  us,* 

:  the  Head  of  their  Armies  on  the  Day  of 
attle,  which  is  the  Reafon  that  St.  Jago,  or 
t.  James ,  is  always  the  Word  or  Warlike 
ty  among  ft  them,  as  St.  George  for  England , 
Dennis  for  France ,  &c. 

:  It  is  furprizing,  fays  my  Author,  to  fee 
!hat  Crowds  of  Pilgrims  come  hither  from  all 
arts  of  Europe,  efpecially  in  the  Jubilee- Year, 
hey  go  in  Proceffion  to  the  Cathedral  to 
lit  the  Image  of  St.  James ,  which  is  plac’d 
h  the  High  Altar.  They  kifs  it  three  times, 
id  put  their  Hats  upon  his  Head  with  the 
tofoundeft  Devotion.  There  are  always 
timing  before  it  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
liver- Lamps,  befides  vaft  Wax-Candles,  which 
•e  plac’d  on  fix  Silver-Candlefticks  of  excel- 
nc  Workmanfhip  five  Foot  high.  On  the 
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Roof  of  the  Church  are  flat  pav’d  Walk?,  to 
which  the  Pilgrims  afcend,  and  having  hung 
fome  Rag  of  their  Cloaths  upon  a  Stone-Crofs 
ere&ed  there,  they  creep  under  it  three 
times  on  their  Hands  and  Knees  through  a 
very  ftraic  Pafi’age,  which  will  fcarce  admit  a 
Man  of  any  Bulk  ;  for  the  whole  Pilgrimage 
is  to  no  purpofe  without  this  laft  A£t  of  De¬ 
votion  ;  it  is  this  that  entitles  them  to  the 
Indulgences  propos’d;  and  thofe  who  have 
happen’d  to  omit  it  have  been  oblig’d  tc 
return  to  Compoftel/a  again,  after  they  have 
travell’d  fome  hundred  Leagues.  The  Freud 
Pilgrims  have  a  Chapel  here  appropriated  tc 
their  Nation,  and  there  is  a  magnificen 
Hofpital  for  the  Reception  of  poor  Pilgrim 
richly  endow’d^  confiding  of  two  handfomi 
fquare  Courts,  with  Piazza’s  that  fupport  tb 
Stone-Galleries  round  about  them,  havinj 
Fountains  in  the  middle  of  each  Square.  Thi 
Archbifhoprick  is  one  of  the  richeft  of  Spain 
having  a  Revenue  of  feventy  thoufand  Crown 
per  Annum ,  and  the  Chapter  as  much  more 
The  Epilcopal  Palace  is  an  antique  Edifice 
but  vaftly  large  and  commodious.  It  wa 
from  this  City  that  the  Order  of  Knights  c 
St.  James  had  their  Original,  from  whenc 
they  were  difpers’d  into  all  parts  of  Span 
This  is  the  richeft  Order  in  the  Kingdom 
they  poflfefs  in  the  two  Cafhlles  and  Leon  onh 
eighty-feven  Commanderies,  valued  at  a 
hundred  and  feventy-two  thoufand  D  scats  p 
Annum.  To  be  admitted  into  this  Order, 
is  not  only  necefiary  to  prove  their  Nobiiit 
for  two  Generations,  but  that  they  are  d1 
feended  from  the  Race  of  old  Chriftians ,  ar 
that  their  Blood  has  not  been  intermix’d  wiij 
that  of  new  Chriftians,  that  is,  either  of  coJ 
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Verted  Jews  or  Moors.  They  are  not  all 
.oblig’d  to  refide  ac  Compoftella ,  only  a  certain 
I  Number  of  them,  to  guard  the  Tomb  of  the 
Saint,  where  fometimes,  ’tis  faid,  is  heard  the 
claftiing  of  Arms,  which  is  look’d  upon  as 
cmencus  to  the  Kingdom. 

’  Lugo,  the  Lucm  Augufti  of  the  'Romans ,  is  Lugoi 
ifituatcd  on  the  Minho ,  not  far  from  its  Source, 
about  three  and  twenty  Leagues  to  the  Eaft- 
,  ward  of  Compoftella.  It  was  antiently  a  con¬ 
siderable  Town,  but  much  upon  the  Decline 
at  preientj  though  it  be  ftill  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
jand  has  fome  hot  Baths,  which  make  it  re¬ 
ported  to. 

'  Orenfe,  falfely  written  in  fome  of  our  Maps  Orenfn 
p-rtenfe,  is  iituatea  at  the  foot  of  a  Mouncain 
.on  the  River  Minho ,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
^Leagues  South-Eaft  of  Compoftella.  That  pare 
^of  the  Town  which  lies  next  the  Mountain  is 
'extremely  cold,  and  their  Winters  long,  while 
the  other  enjoys  all  the  Delights  Of  Spring  and 
.Autumn,  occafion’d  by  the  Vapours  which 
pfe  from  the  hot  Bachs  thereabouts,  and  warm 
rthe  Air.  Some  of  thefe  Baths  are  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  Heat,  and  others  fo  hot  that  they  will 
boil  an  Egg,  all  of  them  famous  for  the  Cure 
.of  feveral  Difeafes,  and  on  that  account  it 
,was  call’d  by  the  Romans ,  Aqua  Cali  da. 
^Without  one  of  the  Gates  there  is  a  noble 
Arch,  large  enough  for  a  Snip  co  pafs  tinder 
with  her  Sails  {landing.  Tne  Fields  about 
Qrtenfe  are  extremely  fruitful  and  pleafrnt, 

|and  among  other  delicious  Fruits  they  have 
.Grapes  that  make  excellent  Wine. 

.  Tuy  is  a  {hong  frontier  Town,  fituated  on  Tuy{ 
the  top  of  a  Mountain,  at  the  foot  whereof 
runs  the  River  Minhi  which  feparates  it  from 
Portugal,  lying  about  ten  Leagues  South-Well: 

}  yoi  xm,  n  $ 
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of  Orenfe.  This  is  one  of  the  Garrifons  where 
the  Militia  of  Gallkia  rendezvous  :  They  give 
themlelves  the  Tide  of  Cavaliers,  and  the 
King’s  Brave  Soldiers,  and  are  mighty  proud 
of  appearing  at  a  general  Mufter,  though 
their  Cloathing  is  no  better  than  Sackcloth, 
an  old  Hat  with  fome  Cocks  Feathers  ftuck 
upright  in  it,  Swords  without  Scabbards,  ty’d 
on  with  Packthread  inftead  of  Belts,  Wooden 
Shoes  and  no  Stockings,  and  an  old  rufly 
Musket,  too  heavy  to  fire  without  a  Reft. 
The  other  places  of  Rendezvous  on  the  fide 
of  Portugal,  are  Cividad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos. 
Tuy  is  a  Biftop’s  See,  and  the  Neighbourhood 
of  it  extremely  agreeable  ;  here  we  meet  with 
fruitful  Plains,  Gardens,  Orchards,  and  Vine¬ 
yards  that  produce  excellent  Wine,  and  indeed 
every  thing  that  is  defirable  in  Life,  with  a 
very  temperate  healthful  Air. 

Mondonnedo  is  fituated  in  a  fine  Plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mountains,  and  in  a  very  healthful 
Air,  fourteen  or  fifteen  Leagues  to  the  Eaft- 
ward  of  Corunna,  or  the  Groyn,  and  is  the  See 
of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  of  Compoflella  ;  but  I 
don’c  find  it  confiderable  on  any  other  ac¬ 
count. 

Corunna,  or  the  Groyne,  is  fituated  on  a  Bay 
of  the  Sea,  which  forms  a  Peninfula,  and 
makes  one  of  the  fineft  Harbours  in  Spain.  It 
{lands  about  twelve  Leagues  to  the  Northward 
of  Compoflella ,  and  is  divided  in  two  parts, 
viz..  The  Higher  Town,  which  ftands  on  the 
fide  of  a  Hill,  and  is  furrounded  by  a  Wall, 
and  the  Lower  Town,  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hill,  on  a  little  Tongue  of  Land  encom- 
pafs’d  on  tnree  fides  by  the  Sea,  and  has  a 
Wall  only  on  chat  fide  which  joins  it  to  the; 
Upper  Town.  The  Harbour  is  in  the  Form 
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of  a  Crefcenr,  and  large  enough  to  entertain 
the  greateft  Fleets.  The  two  Entrances  are 
defended  by  two  Caftles,  call’d  the  St.  Antony 
and  the  Holy  Crofs ,  and  is  cover’d  by  a  little 
Ifland  from  the  North  Winds.  The  Town 
is  very  antient,  as  well  as  the  Fortifications, 
Suppos’d  to  be  the  Brigantium,  or  Portm  Bri~ 
'gantinta  of  the  Romans.  There  is  hill/  an  old 
lofty  Tower,  which  was  built  for  a  Pharos  or 
Light-Houfe,  fo  bold  a  Structure  that  it  is  the 
•Admiration  of  all  that  view  it ;  the  Antiquity 
:of  it  is  evident  from  the  following  Infcripcion  ; 
•MARTI  AVG.  SACR.  G.  SEVIVS 
]LVPVS  ARCHITECTVS.  A.  F.  D.ANI- 
‘ENSIS  LVS1TANVS  EXVL.  It  is  from 


this  Tower,  according  to  fome  Writers,  that 
!the  Town  receiv’d  its  Name,  for  the  Natives 
‘inftead  of  a  Tower,  call’d  it  Columna,  a  Co¬ 
lumn,  which  by  Corruption  was  afterwards 
'converted  into  Corunna.  In  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  this  Town  is  a  Mine  or  Quarry  of 
Jafper. 

To  the  Eaftward  of  the  Bay,  almofl:  over  Betmts* 
againft  Corunna ,  is  the  City  of  Betancos,  fitu- 
ared  in  a  Plain  on  the  River  Mandeo,  not  far 
from  the  Sea,  remarkable  only  at  prefent  for 
Jbeing  a  little  Port-Town,  and  the  See  of  a 
Bifhop. 

Ferrol  is  fituated  to  the  Northward  of  tenth 
'■Corunna,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Bay,  and 
is  confiderable  for  its  excellent  Harbour.  It 
i  ftands  in  a  fruitful  Country,  which  produces 
good  Wine,  as  their  Seas  do  plenty  of  Fifh. 

Vigo  is  fituated  on  a  Bay  of  the  FVeflern  vigo » 
Ocean ,  five  or  fix  Leagues  to  the  Weftward  of 
Tuy,  in  a  fruitful  Country.  It  is  a  fortified 
Town,  defended  by  an  old  Fort  and  Cafile, 
has  an  excellent  Harbour,  where  Sir  George 
N  z  Book 
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Rook,  the  Englijh  Admiral,  with  the  Confede¬ 
rate  Fleet,  act<ick’d  that  of  the  French,  com= 
jnanded  by  Monfieur  Chatterenaud,  and  the 
Spanifh  Galleons  under  his  Convoy,  on  the 
twelfth  of  October  in  the  Year  1702.  The 
DuKe  of  Ormond,  who  commanded  the  Land- 
Forces  at  the  fame  time,  making  himfelf 
Matter  of  the  Cattle  and  Fort,  of  thirteen 
Galleons  that  were  there,  four  were  taken  by 
the  Englijh  and  five  by  the  Duv:h,  and  fome 
Treafure  was  taken  on  board  them,  but  no 
great  Quantity,  the  Plate  being  the  firft  thing 
fecur’d  upon  the  Apprehenfion  of  Danger: 
The  Englijh  alfo  took  five  Men  of  War,  and 
the  Dutch  one,  and  about  fourteen  Men  of 
War  and  four  Galleons  were  funk  or  burnt. 

Bayona  is  a  Port-Town  to  the  Southward  of 
Vigo. 

Pome  Vedra  is  a  large  Town,  fituated  on  a 
Bay  of  the  Sea  to  the  Northward  of  Vigo. 

St.  Mary  de  Finijlerre ,  or  Finijlerra,  is  2 
little  Town,  fifteen  or  fixteen  Leagues  to  the 
Wettward  of  Compojtella,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  neighbouring  Cape,  from  whence  it 
takes  its  Name,  being  the  moft  Wefterly  part 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Cajlro  de  Ortegal,  an  open  Town  near  the 
famous  Cape  de  Ortegal,  the  moft  Northerly 
Point  or  Promontory  of  Spain ,  well  known  to 
the  Sea-faring  part  of  the  World. 

Padron  is  an  antient  Town,  fituate  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  River  Vila,  near  a  Bay  of  the 
Sea,  about  four  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of 
Compojlella.  They  fhew  here  a  venerable 
Relick,  being  a  hollow  Stone,  in  which,  acr 
cording  to  their  Tradition,  St.  James  the 
Apoftle  fail’d  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Spain , 
<and  landing  here  left  it  in  this  Town,  as  a 

perpetual 
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5erpetual  Monument  of  fo  great  a  Miracle, 
n  the  Courfe  of  this  Hiftory  the  Reader  has 
net  with  feveral  other  of  thefe  miraculous 
Stones,  that  have  carried  the  Saints  many 
houfand  Miles  to  plant  the  Gofpel,  which  is 
lot  more  incredible  than  the  removing  the 
Virgin  Marys  Houle  over  Sea  and  Land  from 
Paleftine  to  Lovetto  in  Italy  $  and  this  is  a  Fa<5t 
o  univerfally  believ’d,  that  if  any  good  Ca- 
:holick  fhou’d  doubt  of  ir,  he  wou’d  infallibly 
ncur  the  Cenfures  of  the  Church,  and  perhaps 
become  obnoxious  to  the  Inquifition. 

$############  ##########:$ 
CHAP.  VII. 

Treats  of  the  Province  of  Afturia,  and  the  chief 
‘Towns  there. 

THE  Province  of  Afturia s  lies  along  that 

part  of  the  Ocean  which  is  call’d  the  situation 
Bay  of  Bifcay,  being  bounded  by  that  Sea  on  and 
he  North  ;  by  Bifcaye  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Leon  Extent, 
tnd  Old  Caftile  on  the  South,  and  by  Gallicia 
>n  the  Weft  ,•  being  about  five  and  forty 
-eagues  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
dghteen  in  breadth  from  North  to  South,  and 
S  faid  to  take  its  Name  from  the  River  Afta , 

)r  Aftura.  The  Air  is  colder  than  the  reft  of  Air. 
Spain,  occafion’d  by  its  high  Mountains  and 
Northerly  Situ  tion.  The  principal  Rivers  Rivers, 
ire  the  Miranda ,  which  feparates  it  from 
Jallicia,  and  the  Ove  and  Dava,  that  uniting 
heir  Streams  at  Oviedo ,  obtain  the  Name  of 
ftfta,  which  running  Northward,  falls  into  the 
3ay  of  Bifcay  near  Villa  Vieiofa. 
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This  is  a  very  mounrainous  Country ;  thof 
call’d  the  Afturias ,  which  are  a  Branch  of  th 
Pyrenees,  divide  it  on  rhe  South  from  Leon  an< 
Old  Cafiile ,  and  are  cover’d  with  vait  Forelt; 
fo  that  the  Country  is  neither  well  peopled  o 
cultivated.  Their  Valleys  however  affor* 
them  Corn  and  Wine  enough  for  their  Sub 
fihance,  and  their  Seas  plenty  of  Fife,  o 
which  they  export  great  Quantities.  Her 
are  alfo  fonae  good  Mines,  but  they  have  bee; 
mod  famous  ever  fince  the  times  of  the  Roman 
for  excellent  Horfes,  held  to  be  the  ftrongt  ( 
and  the  fwifteft  in  Spain.  Their  Countr; 
being  naturally  defended  by  the  high  Moun 
tains  of  Afturia,  held  out  long  again  ft  th 
Romans,  and  was  never  entirely  conquer’d  b 
the  Moors  ;  this  therefore  is  look’d  upon  a 
the  Nurfery  of  the  Spanifb  Nubility  ani 
Gentry,  and  of  ail  the  Old  Cbnfiians ,  as  the] 
affedfc  to  call  themfelves,  who  retir’d  huhe 
when  the  Saracens  had  over-run  the  reft  c 
Spain  ;  and  this  is  faid  to  be  the  Reafon?  tha 
the  eldeft  Son  of  the  Kings  of  Spam  has  th 
Title  of  Prince  of  the  Aflurias  conferr’d  o 
him.  They  are  call’d  the  Afluna's ,  in  th 
Jflural  Number,  becaufe  the  Weftern  part  c 
the  Country  is  call’d  Afturia  de  Oviedo ,  an 
the  Eaftern  part  Afiuria  de  SantiUana ,  fror 
their  refpe&ive  Capitals.  The  chief  Towr 
are  Oviedo ,  Vida  Viciofa ,  Avila 3  Gigon ,  Saniii 
lana ,  St.  Vincent,  and  Lianes ,  or  Ihanes. 

Oviedo ,  olim  Gvetum ,  is  fttuated  in  a  Plait 
at  the  Confluence  of  the  Rivers  Ove  and  Dave 
whole  united  Streams  afterwards  go  by  th 
Name  of  Afta,  about  lixteen  Leagues  Norm 
Weft  of  Leon3  and  fixty-five  North- Weft  c 
Madrid.  It  is  the  only  Town  of  the  Provinc 
which  Las  the  Honour  of  being  call’d  a  Cit; 
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nd  a  Bifhop’s  See.  Pelagim,  who  was  fo 
iccefsful  againft  the  Saracens ,  made  it  the 
eat  of  his  Government,  as  the  Kings  his 
ucceflfors  did  afterwards  for  fome  time, 
rhe  raoft  remarkable  publick  Building  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Salvador ,  or  St.  Saviour  s,  built 
y  a  Prince  named  Silo,  whofe  Tomb  is  fliM 
ten  here.  It  is  fill’d  with  a  multitude  of 
Lelicks,  which  the  Chriftians  brought  hithec 
tom  all  parts  of  Spain,  when  they  were  driven 
way  from  their  Dwellings  by  the  Moors , 
ome  of  the  moft  valuable  are  a  Golden  Crofs., 
lid  to  be  made  by  Angels.  A  piece  of  the 
dantle  of  Elias.  A  piece  of  the  Rock  of 
plount  Sinai,  where  Mofes  faded  forty  Days? 
nd  a  wonderful  Arch,  faid  to  be  made  of 
icorruptible  Wood  by  the  Apodles,  which 
,oes  not  give  place  to  the  Holy  Houfe  of 
metto  in  point  of  Miracles,  having  been 
arried  by  the  Angels  from  'Jerufalem  into 
ifrica,  from  thence  to  Carthagetia  in  Spain, 
om  Carthagena  to  Seville,  thence  to  Toledo , 
nd  from  thence  to  Oviedo  ;  but  their  Hiflo- 
ians  have  not  afcertain’d  the  time  of  this 
wonderful  Journey  :  The  Spaniards,  however, 
lake  little  difficulty  in  believing  rhis  and  a 
uoufand  other  as  incredible  Relations  that  are 
aught  them  by  their  Monks. 

The  Town  is  rolerably  well  built,  but  not 
oniiderable  on  account  of  its  Trade  or 
laches.  The  Houfes  about  the  Church  of 
t.  Salvador  ffand  on  Piazza’s,  and  make  a 
andfotne  Appearance,  but  the  greac  Square 
i  the  middle  of  the  Town,  where  all  the 
treecs  center,  and  the  Colleges  which  com- 
,ofe  the  Univerfity,  are  its  principal  Oma- 
tents  at  prefent. 
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Villa  Vtciofa.  is  a  little  Port-Town,  fituat 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Aft  a,  about  twelv 
Leagues  North-Eaft  of  Oviedo. 

Avila  is  another  Port  on  the  Bay  of  Bifca ) 
twelve  Leagues  North  of  Oviedo  ;  and  twi 
Leagues  North  lies  a  Promontory  well  know; 
to  our  Mariners,  call’d  Cape  de  Pinas. 

Santi  liana,  Fanum  SanEhe  Juliana,  the  Ca 
pital  of  Eaft  Afluria ,  is  fituated  on  the  Ba 
of  Bfcay ,  two  and  twenty  Leagues  to  th 
Eaft  ward  of  Oviedo.  It  has  the  Title  of 
Marquifate,  and  belongs  to  the  Dukes  of  In 
fantado ,  of  the  Houfe  of  Mendoza. 


CHAP.  VILE 


‘Treats  of  the  Province  of  Bifcaye. 

rpHR  Province  of  Bifcaye ,  the  antier 
|  Cantabria ,  is  bounded  by  that  part  c 

the  Ocean  call’d  the  Bay  of  Bijcaye  on  th 
North  ;  by  the  Pyrenees ,  which  divide  it  froi 
France ,  on  the  Eaft  ■,  by  Navarre  and  Oi 
Cafiil/e  on  the  South,  and  by  Afluria  on  th 
Weft  ;  being  about  forty  Leagues  in  lengt 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  twenty  in  breadth  froi 
North  to  South  in  the  broadeft  part,  and  nc 
haft  fo  much  in  the  narroweft  towards  th 
Weft. 

The  principal  Rivers  are,  The  Nervi 
call’d  by  the  Bifcayans ,  Tb  ay  cabal,  or  the  larg 
River,  which  riling  in  the  South,  runs  Norti 
ward  crofs  the  Country  by  Bilbca s  two  Milt 
below  which  City  it  falls  into  a  Bay  of  t! 
Sea.  The  Antients  call’d  it  Chalybs ,  tl 
Water  whereof  is  excellent  for  the  teraperir 
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bf  Ahns.  The  Deva ,  which  riling  in  the 
south  part  of  the  Province,  takes  its  Courle 
Northward  by  Placentia,  and  fall ^  into  the 
sea  ten  Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  of  Bilboa. 

5.  The  Orio,  which  has  its  Source  alio  in  the 
south,  and  tunning  Northward  falls  into  the 
ame  Sea  to  the  Eaftward  of  Deva,  And,  4. 
fhe  little  River  Bidaffud ,  that  divides  Frame 
rom  Spain,  in  which  lies  the  ljle  of  Pbeafants , 
o  famous  for  the  Peace  concluded  there  be- 
ween  France  and  Spain  in  the  Year  165^ 
fail’d  the  Pyrenean  Treaty. 

Bifcaye  is  a  very  mountainous  Country,  and  ^jr  an(g 
>n  that  account  lefs  fubjedt  to  excelfive  Heats  Moun- 
ihan  feme  other  Provinces  of  Spain.  Travel-  tens¬ 
ers  allure  us  that  their  Mountains  are  intole- 
ably  cold,  to  make  fome  amends  for  which 
here  is  plenty  of  Timber,  fit  for  building 
hips  as  well  as  Houles,  and  abundance  of 
ood  Fewel.  The  Soil  is  not  very  fruitful :  Solfi 
heir  Apples,  with  which  they  make  Sider, 

0  fome  mealure  fupplies  the  want  of  Wine, 
they  have  alfo  Oranges,  Lemons  and  ocher 
xceilent  Fruits.  Their  Seas  abound  in  Fifh, 

'rith  which  they  drive  a  good  Trade,  as  they 
lo  with  the  Oil  that  their  Whales  produce, 
hr  the  Bifcayners  filh’d  for  Whales  on  their 
wn  Coaft  long  before  Greenland  was  found 
ut  ;  and  though  the  Country  be  generally  a 
beky  barren  Soil,  it  produces  Corn  enough  for 
le  Subfiftance  of  the  Inhabitants.  But  theif 
reateft  Riches  lie  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  Mines, 
h  their  Iron-Mines,  of  which  they  make  vaft 
Quantities  of  Arms,  particularly  Sword- 
IfiadeSj  efteem’d  the  beft  in  Europe,  and  they 
xport  a  great  deal  of  Iron  in  Bars.  Here  are 
Ifo  Mines  of  Lead,  and  other  more  valuable 
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Metals,  which  creates  them  as  brisk  a  Trade 
as  any  other  Province  in  Spain  enjoys. 

Their  The  Bifcayners  have  been  always  efteem'd  a 

Character  warlike  People,  and  have  defended  their 
Country  refolutely  againft  all  Invaders,  being 
ufually  one  of  the  laft  Provinces  char  fubmicted 
to  the  Conqueror  in  any  Alteration  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  they  have  been  moil  celebrated 
for  their  Skill  in  Maritime  Affairs,  in  which 
they  exceil’d  all  the  Nations  in  Europe  till  the 
laft  Age.  France  was  always  forc'd  to  beg 
their  Afliftance  when  they  were  at  War  with 
any  Powers  by  Sea,  till  the  Reign  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth. 

They  are  far  from  being  of  that  flegmatick 
Temper  the  Spaniards  of  the  more  Southern 
Provinces  are  remarkable  for,  but  are  brisk 
and  lively,  civil  and  obliging,  open  and  free 
in  their  Convention,  and  tranfaft  their  Bufi- 
nefs  with  all  imaginable  Application  and 
Induftry,  which  is  the  reafon  that  many  ol 
them  make  their  Fortunes  at  Court.  The 
Bifcayners  aifo  enjoy  abundance  ol  Privileges 
beyond  their  Neighbours,  which  they  obtain’d 
fays  my  Author,  partly  by  the  Bounty  of  theii 
Princes,  and  partly  by  Force,  for  they  are  not 
fo  flaviftily  fubmiffive  to  their  Superiors; 
either  in  Temporals  or  Spirituals,  as  the 
Caftilians.  A  Spanijb  BiOiop  ( John  Bifhop  ol 
Gironne )  who  wrote  in  the  15m  Century,  wa; 
fo  provok'd  at  their  Conduct,  that  ue  wou’c 
not  allow  them  the  Ti  le  of  Cbriflians ,  01 
that  they  had  indeed  any  Religion  ac  all.  Hr 
fays  they  refus'd  to  receive  any  Priefts  am-ongfl 
them  unlefs  they  carry'd  their  Concubines  with 
them,  for  as  they  apprehended  it  impuffiblt 
for  any  Man  abfolutely  to  conquer  his  carnal 
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Appetites,  they  made  no  doubt,  if  the  Parfon 
had  not  a  Woman  of  his  own,  but  he  wou’d 
De  free  with  their  Wives  or^Dayebters.  I  my 
elf,  fays  the  pious  Biftiop,  was  a  Witnefs  of 
heir  refufing  to  permit  any  one  of  cmr  Order 
o  come  amongft  them,  even  to  adminilfer  the 
*acraments.  In  the  Year  1477,  Ferdinand 
ung  of  Caflille  being  about  to  enter  Bifcay, 

:nd  having  the  Bifhop  of  Pampeluna  in  his 
rrain,  the  Btjcayners  rofe  in  a  tumultuous 
tianner,  and  reprelented  to  the  King  that  it- 
/as  contrary  to  their  Laws  and  Conftitution 
3  admit  a  Bilhop  amongft  them,  and  his 
Lijefty  was  oblig’d  to  fend  him  back  ;  nay, 

,iey  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  dig  up  the  very 
;arth  the  Holy  Man  had  trod  upon,\  and 
urnt  it. 

■  They  have  a  Language  of  their  own,  call’d 
Pe  Baskijbj  different  from  aU  the  Languages 
I  Europe.  It  is  fpoken  on  both  fid es  tne 
jrenees  •  but  when  they  write,  they  ufe  either 
,e  Spanifh  or  French  Mo  ft  of  their  Towns 
.ve  both  a  Spanifh  and  a  Baskijh  Name, 
fographers  ufually  divide  this  Province  into 
fee  parts,  viz,.  Bifcaye  Proper ,  Guipufcoa  and 
u*va.  Bifcaye  Proper  comprehends  the  moil 
^eiterly  part,  Guipufcoa  the  North-Eaft,  and 
\ava  the  South. 

t^he  chief  Towns  of  Bifcaye  Proper  are 
i  ^oa'  P°rt0  G  alette,  Cafiro  de  Ur  dealer,  Loredo,  Proper. 

)  Antonio,  St.  Andero ,  Orduna  and  Du-  ^hief 
fgo.  Towns, 

fiilboa,  o!im  Flmiobriga,  the  Capital  of  the  Bilbao 
»  ls  ficuaced  in  a  Plain  encompafs’d 
.  fountains,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
tcabal,  about  a  League  from  the  Sea3  two 
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and  twenty  Leagues  North  Eaft  of  Burgos,  an< 
as  many  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Fontambia ,  on  th 
Confines  of  Franc 9.  The  Tide  comes  u 
hither,  and  it  is  one  of  the  beft  and  mo: 
frequented  Harbours  on  the  Northern  Coa 
of  Spain.  The  City  is  large,  beautiful,  fu 
of  rich  Merchants,  and  Hands  in  a  tempe.ai 
Air  and  fruitful  Soil.  They  have  a  great  D( 
mand  for  Wool  and  IrovBars,  and  the 
Sword-Blades  are  in  great  Eiteem. 

St.  Andero  is  a  Port-Town  in  the  Nortl 
Weft  part  of  the  Country,  formerly  muc 
frequented,  but  upon  the  Decline  at  pr 
fent. 


f  -  The  chief  Towns  in  Guipufcoa  are  ToloJ 

Chief  Vlacencia,  Orio ,  St.  Sebajlian,  Jrun  and  Font 

Towns-  yabia. 

Tolofa.  Tolofa  is  fituated  in  an  agreeable  Vails 
between  two  Mountains,  at  the  Confluence 
the  Rivers  Orio  and  Araxes,  about  four  Leagu 
to  the  Southward  of  St.  Sebajlian.  It  is  not 
Town  of  any  great  Extent  or  Trade,  thoq 
it  be  the  Capital  of  Guipufcoa.  The  pri 
cipal  Manufacture  of  the  place  is  Swor 
3^1 3-  d  c  s# 

Macmtia.  Vlacentia  is  fituated  on  the  River  Den. 

four  or  five  Leagues  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Tolo 
This  Town  alfo  is  mod  confiderable  for 
Manufacture  of  Sword -Blades  and  Fu 

Arms.  _  ,  r  , 

Sem  St.  Sebajlian  s  is  a  Port-Town,  plealam 

pirn's,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  Mountain  on  the  B 
of  Bifcay,  about  four  or  five  Leagues  to  t 
Weftward  of  the  Frontiers  of  France.  T 
Harbour  is  large  and  fecure,  and  the  To' 
fortified,  but  appears  to  be  a  place  of  1 
•  Strenj 
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Strength  than  the  Spaniards  imagin’d,  rot 
being  able  to  hold  out  againft  the  French  Army 
above  a  Month  in  the  Year  1719.  The 
Streets  are  long  and  fpacious,  and  the  Houfes 
tolerably  well  built.  Their  Trade  is  in  a 
flouriflung  Condition,  and  confifts  chiefly  in 
Iron  and  Steel,  faid  to  be  the  fineff  in  Europe. 

They  export  alfo  a  great  deal  of  fine  Wool 
from  hence,  the  Growth  of  Old  Cafiille.  The 
spanijh  Men  cf  War  do  noc  lie  here,  but  at 
Tort  Pajjage,  about  a  Quarter  of  a  League  to  Port 
the  Eaitward  ot  it,  where  the  French  burnt 
Several  Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  m  the  late 
War. 

Fontarahia,  in  Spanijh,  Fuentaralia ,  Fans  Fonttrrabm 
Tab’ dm,  is  the  laft  Town  of  Spain  towards 
France.  It  is  fituated  on  a  Peninfula  in  the 
Bay  of  Bifcay ,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Bidajfoa,  wnich  parts  the  two  Kingdoms.  It 
was  formerly  look’d  upon  as  impregnable  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  was  taken  by  rhe  French  in 
the  Year  1719,  after  a  fix  Weeks  Siege.  This 
is  the  only  Town  which  is  honour’d  with  the 
Title  of  a  City  and  BTnop’s  See  in  Guipufcoa , 
and  is  commonly  call’d  the  Key  of  Spain  on 
the  fide  of  Bifcay. 

The  mod  Southern  Diflrift,  or  Subdivision  jiava. 
of  Bijcay  is  Aiava,  the  chief  Towns  whereof 
are  Vittoria,  Salvatierra  and  Trevigno. 

Vittoria,  or  Victoria,  the  Capital  of  this  v'amm. 
Divifion,  is  fituated  in  a  fine  fruitful' Valley, 

1  about  fourteen  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of 
Bilboa.  It  has  the  Honour  of  being  a  City 
and  a  Bilhop’s  See,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
double  Wall.  The  principal  Square  is  encom- 
|>afs’d  by  the  Town-Houfe,  two  Convents, 

and 
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and  feveral  well  built  Houfes,  adorn'd  with  3 
Fountain  ;  and  what  renders  the  Town 
extremely  pleafant,  is  the  Trees  planted  in  all 
the  principal  Streets.  It  is  well  inhabited  by 
Tradefmen  and  People  of  Fafhion,  drawn 
hither  by  its  agreeable  Situation  and  the 
Beauty  of  the  place,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Sancho  Rung  of  Navarre ,  in  Memory 
of  his  Conqoeft  of  the  Moors  of  Alovat  who 
thereupon  gave  it  the  Name  of  Victoria . 

Salvatierra  is  a  little  Town,  twenty  Miles  to 
the  Eaftward  of  Vittona . 

Trevigno  Hands  on  a  little  Hill  near  the 
River  Aguda ,  five  or  fix  Leagues  to  the  Weil- 
ward  of  Vittorio .  It  is  the  Capital  of  a  Coun¬ 
ty  of  the  lame  Name5  which  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Najara. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Treats  of  the  Province  or  Kingdom  of 
Navarre. 

®  ’  ] 

THE  Province  or  Kingdom  of  Navarre ,  Navarre,  - 
pare  of  the  antient  Tarraconenfts3  was 
nhabited  by  the  Vafcones  or  Gafcons.  It  is  Situation 
pounded  by  the  Lower  or  French  Navarre ,  |^dtenf 
com  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Pyrenean  X  St 
| /fountains,  on  the  North-Eaft  ;  by  A/ragon 
n  the  South-Eaft  ;  by  Old Caflille,  from  which 
:  is  feparated  by  the  Ebro ,  on  the  South- Well: ; 
nd  by  B/fcay  on  the  North- Weft,  being  about 
jvoand  thirty  Leagues  in  length,  and  twenty 
ight  in  breadth. 

This  alio  is  a  very  mountainous  Province  ; 
te  Air  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  in  refpedt 
f  the  Southern  Provinces.  It  does  not  abound  Air. 
ither  in  Corn,  Wine  or  Fruits,  but  is  meft  Soil. 
)nftderable  for  its  Pafture-Grounds,  Herds 
'  Cattle  and  Forefts,  the  latter  of  which 
Ford  them  excellent  Timber,  and  abundance 
:  Game,  and  they  have  alfo  fome  Mines  oi: 
on.  Tnere  are  befides  the  Ebro ,  which  Rivers, 
aters  the  South- Weft  part  of  it,  the  Rivers 
■  agon,  Arga  and  Ega,  all  of  which  fall  into 
e  Ebro. 

Tms  Province  is  ufnally  divided  into  five 
Iftricts  or  Merindadesy  which  take  their 
ames  from  fo  many  great  Towns,  viz,. 
mpeluna.  Eft  ell  a,  Sanguefa ,  Olita  and  Fudela.  ouns* 
hTFreft  0f  the  Towns  ot  any  Note  &:sTafal'at 
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Ucana,  Roncevaux ,  Araga,  Villa  Franca  and 
Mupuenz,a. 

Parnpeluna,  the  Capital  of  the  Province, 
and  Seat  of  the  Viceroy,  is  fituated  in  a  Plain 
near  the  Pyrenees ,  on  the  River  Arga,  ten  or 
eleven  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of  Pontdra- 
kia,  formerly  call’d  Pompeiopolis  from  Pompey, 
who  is  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Founder  of  it.  It 
is  tolerably  large,  furrounded  by  a  Wall  and 
defended  by  two  Caftles,  one  within  the  City 
and  the  other  without.  The  fortifications  of 
the  City  are  inconfiderable,  but  the  Caftle 
without  is  fituated  on  a  high  Rock,  and 
efteem’d  a  place  of  Strength.  Parnpeluna  is  ad 
prefent  a  Bifhop’s  See  and  a  Univerfity  :  what 
is  moft  remarkable  in  the  Town  is  a  fpaciou® 
Square,  where  their  Buli-Feafts  are  held. 

Eftella ,  or  Stella,  is  fituated  in  an  agreeable 
Plain  on  the  River  Ega,  feven  or  eight  Leagues 
South- Weft  of  Parnpeluna  It  is  a  handfome 
Town,  defended  by  a  Caftle,  and  has  obtain’d 
the  Title  of  a  City. 

Sanguefa  is  a  final)  Town  on  the  River  Ar~ 
ragon ,  feven  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of 
Parnpeluna,  whicn  has  alfo  obtain’d  the  Title 
of  a  City. 

Olita  is  another  pretty  little  Town,  fituated 
on  the  River  Cidaco ,  three  or  four  Leagues  to 
the  Southward  or  Sanguefa ,  formerly  the  Seat 
of  the  Kings  of  Navarre ,  there  being  ftill  fome 
Remains  of  their  Palace.  It  is  fituated  in  a 
good  Soil,  affording  Corn,  Wine  and  Fruits, 
Flax  and  Hemp,  and  well  water’d  with 
Springs. 

Fudela  is  fituated  in  the  South  part  ol 
Navarre ,  on  the  River  Ebro .  ft  s  a.  n  t 
Town,  inhabited  by  People  of  good  Fafftion, 

and 
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end  is  adorn’d  with  fome  handfome  Build¬ 
ings. 

i  Taffala  is  fituated  on  the  little  River  Cidaco,  Taffala* 
to  the  Norchward  of  Olita.  Charles  III,  King 
of  Navarre,  built  a  Palace  here,  which  was 
his  ordinary  Refidence.  It  is  a  handfome 
Town,  tolerably  large,  encompafs’d  with  a 
Wall,  and  defended  by  a  Cattle.  It  is  honour¬ 
ed  with  the  Name  of  a  City,  and  has  a  Uni- 
Verfity,  and  the  Country  about  it  affords  good 
i\Vine. 
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3rTpHE  Province,  or  Kingdom  of  Arragon ,  jrragon'. 

1  JL  is  bounded  by  the  Tyrenee s,  which  Sicuatiora 
feparate  it  from  France,  on  the  North  ;  by  ®nd 
'Catalonia  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Valencia  on  the  Extent” 
South  ;  and  by  New  Cafiile,  Old  Caftile  and 
Navarre  towards  the  Weft  ;  being  about 
ourfcore  Leagues  in  length  from  North  to 
South,  and  fifty  Leagues  in  bread  .h  from  Eaft 
to  Weft. 

i  Arragon  is  generally  a  mountainous  rocky  Soil* 
barren  Country,  but  intermix’d  with  fome 
fruitful  Valleys,  which  afford  Corn,  Wine  ond 
Oil,  efpecially  near  the  Banks  of  their  Rivers. 

The  Air  is  efteem’d  healthful  and  temperate, 
and  the  Country  is  water’d  with  abundance  of  River^ 
Rivers,  of  which  the  Ebro  is  the  chief,  and 
divides  it  into  almoft  two  equal  parts.  Moft 
0f  the  other  Rivers  fall  into  the  Ebro :  Thofe 
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on  the  North  of  it  are  the  Cinca ,  the  GalUgo 
and  the  Ifuela  :  Thofe  on  the  South  of  the 
Ebro  are  the  Xalon ,  or  Salo,  the  Riquelo,  the 
Guerva,  the  Agna,  the  Rivers  Martia  and 
Guadcdope  :  Befides  which  there  are  the  Guada, - 
lavlar ,  and  Alhambra, ,  which  uniting  their 
Streams,  run  through  Valencia t  and  fall  into 
the  Mediterranean. 

Chief  The  Towns  which  have  the  Denomination 

Towns.  Qaes  are  Saragojja ,  Balba/iro,  Jaca}  Tara- 
corn,  Huefca,  Catalajud ,  Albarraz,in,  Tervel, 
Daroca  and  Boria.  The  other  Towns  of  any 
Note  are  Alagon ,  Ixar,  Rida ,  AlbamEa, 
Moncon ,  Almudevar ,  Sand  a  Chriftina  and 
Fraga. 

Sarag«Jfa.  Saragojfa ,  the  Capital  of  Arragon,  isfituated 

in  a  valt  Plain  on  the  Banks  of  the  River  Ebrot 
which  there  receives  two  other  Rivers,  ’viz,. 
the  G allego  and  the  Guerva ,  lying  about  fixty 
Leagues  North-Eaft  of  Madrid ,  and  twenty 
Weft  of  the  Confines  of  Catalonia.  The  Town 
is  large,  furrounded  with  an  old  Wall  and 
other  antique  Fortifications,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  no  great  Strength.  It  is  Paid  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Vhceniciansy  and  the 
Romans  had  a  Colony  here  in  the  time  of 
Augufln i,  from  whence  it  is  fuppos’d  to  have 
obtain’d  the  Name  of  Cafar  Auguflm ,  by 
Corruption  Saragojfa.  The  Streets  are  large 
and  well  pav’d,  the  Houfes  for  the  moft  part 
built  of  Brick,  three  or  four  Stories  high, 
more  beautiful  and  uniform  than  thofe  of 
Madrid ,  and  adorn’d  with  a  great  many 
magnificent  publick  Buildings,  Travellers 
mention  feventeen  great  Churches,  fourteen 
fine  Monafteries,  befides  many  others  lels 
confiderable.  It  is  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop, 

and 
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and  a  Univerfity,  and  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Inquifition  is  held  here  in  the  Palace  of  their 
antient  Kings.  There  are  two  fine  Bridges 
over  the  Ebro>  one  of  Stone  and  the  other  of 
Wood,  the  laft  of  which,  ’tis  faid,  is  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  Europe  for  its  Beauty  :  and  as 
the  Ebro  pafles  through  the  middle  of  the 
Town,  there  is  a  handfome  Key  (or  Quai)  on 
which  the  Citizens  ufually  walk.  There  are 
alfo  many  other  publick  Walks,  but  the  fineft 
is  that  call’d  the  Holy  Street ,  where  People  of 
Fafhion  take  the  Air  every  Evening  in  their 
Coaches  drawn  by  Mules.  On  each  fide  of 
this  Street  are  the  Palaces  of  the  Nobility, 
particularly  that  of  the  Viceroy.  It  is  call’d 
the  Holy  Street ,  becaufe  here  great  Numbers 
of  Chriflians  fuffer’d  Martyrdom  under  its 
Pagan  Governors.  The  Cathedral  is  a  vaft 
Gothick  Stru&ure,  which  is  not  however  with¬ 
out  its  Beauties ;  but  the  Church  moll  reforted 
to  by  devout  People  is  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
, ]Pillar ,  efteem’d  almofl  equal  in  Sandity  to 
that  of  St.  James  of  Compojlella.  They  relate, 
that  the  Virgin,  while  fhe  was  alive,  appear’d  a  Legend 
to  St.  James  while  he  was  endeavouring  the  of  the 
Converfion  of  the  Spaniards ,  and  encourag’d  Virgin, 
him  in  his  Labours,  leaving  there  an  Image  of 
her  felf,  and  a  fine  Jafper  Pillar  whereon  fhe 
hood  when  (he  appear’d  to  him.  They  fbew 
both  the  one  and  the  other  in  this  Church, 
which  they  pretend  was  the  fir/l  that  was 
built  in  the  World  to  the  Honour  of  our 
baviour.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
the  Defign  or  Archite&ure  of  the  Church,  but 
■the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  underneath  it  is  much 
admir’d.  This  Chapel  is  thirty'fix  Foot  long, 
and  twenty-fix  broad.  Here  is  the  Image  of 
\  P  z  the 
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the  Virgin  {landing  on  a  Pillar,  with  a  little 
Jefus  in  her  Arms  ;  and  as  the  place  is  per¬ 
fectly  hid  from  the  Light  of  the  Sun,  it  is 
enlightned  with  Lamps  and  Torches.  No¬ 
thing  can  appear  richer  than  the  Ornaments 
about  her  ;  the  place  where  fhe  Hands,  her 
Robes  and  Crown,  are  cover’d  with  precious 
Stones  all  round  he$  are  Angels  of  folid 
Silver,  holding  Flambeaux  in  their  Hands  ; 
befides  which  there  are  not  lefs  than  fifcy 
Silver-Lamps,  with  a  multitude  of  Figures  of 
Legs,  Arms,  Heads  and  Hearts,  brought 
hither  in  Acknowledgment  of  miraculous  Cures 
wrought  by  the  blefled  Virgin.  Every  thing 
here  Clines  with  Gold  and  precious  Stones, 
and  multitudes  of  Pilgrims  come  hither  con¬ 
tinually  to  perform  their  Devotions.  Thefe 
-glittering  Shews  ravifli  the  Vulgar.  The 
onsonthe  ^omP  che  Roman  Worfhip,  and  that  Profu- 
Pomp  of  Hon  of  Wealth  found  in  their  Churches,  gains 
(the  Roman  them  an  infinite  Number  of  Piofelites ;  in 
IWorfhip.  which,  fa y  they,  we  do  but  imitate  the  Pre¬ 
cedent  that  God  himfelf  has  fet  us  :  The 
Temple  of  Jemfalem  was  built  and  adorn’d 
by  his  particular  Dire&ions;  and  the  Ceremo¬ 
nies  and  Proceffions  of  the  Jews  no  lefs  pom¬ 
pous  than  ours.  Thefe  we  acknowledge  are 
but  faint  Refemblances  of  the  Glories  of 
Heaven,  but  by  thefe  Men  are  led  to  contem¬ 
plate  that  Divine  Being  whom  we  all  adore  % 
It  is  natural,  when  we  view  fome  magnificent 
Temple,  to  refled  on  the  infinite  Attributes  of 
the  Deity  worthip’d  there,  and  to  cry  out 
with  Solomon ,  The  Heaven  of  Heavens 
CANNOT  CONTAIN  T  H  E  E. 
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But  to  proceed.  In  a  Church  near  one  of 
te  Gates  of  the  Town  there  is  a  Crucifix, 
’hofe  Nails  are  believ’d  to  grow  by  this 
•edulous  People.  The  Hofpital  for  the 
ntertainment  of  Pilgrims  has  a  noble  Tower 
^joining  to  it,  and  though  there  be  two 
lindred  and  eighty-four  Steps  to  the  top  of  it, 

’  I  may  credit  my  Aatfhor,  it  is  of  fo  eafy 
n  Afcent  that  a  Man  on  Horfeback  may  ride 
p  it.  Among  the  Convents  of  Saragojfa ,  that 
F  Sr.  Francis  is  reckon’d  the  finefl ;  the  Church 
articuiarly  is  much  admir’d,  the  Roof  having 
otone  fingle  Pillar  to  fuftain  it,  though  it  be 
f  a  great  length  and  breadth.  The  Convent 
■  St.  ‘Jerome  is  reforted  to  with  great  Devo- 
•on,  on  account  of  the  Bodies  of  abundance 
s  Martyrs  interr’d  there  :  They  pretend  to 
sew  the  Blood  and  Afhes  of  feveral  of  them, 
-hich  they  have  preserv’d  in  Chryftal  Veflels 
z>  this  Day.  Befides  the  facred  Buildings, 
ae  Town-Houfe  is  a  fumptuous  Edifice,  as  is 
■rat  where  the  States  of  the  Province  afTemble, 
a  the  Hall  whereof  are  the  Bufts  of  all  the 
tings  of  Arragon,  large  as  the  Life. 

-  Saragojfa  declar’d  for  King  Charles  III,  the 
■cefent  Emperor,  Anno  1706.  After  the 
cattle  of  Almanza,  Anno  1707,  this  City  was 
plig’d  to  fubrnit  to  King  Philip  again.  In  the 
-ear  1710  King  Charles  obtain’d  a  Vittory 
•7  ex  the  Forces  of  King  Philip  near  Saragojfa , 
rhich  he  enter’d  in  Triumph  the  fame  Even- 
ig  ;  but  upon  the  taking  of  a  Body  of  Englifh 
jorces  Prifoners  at  Beikuega,  the  Confederates 
yerc  oblig’d  to  retire  out  of  Arragon ,  and  leave 
.ing  Philip  again  in  the  Pofleilion  or  Sarra- 
'Jfa>  who  depriv'd  the  Natives  of  their  mofl 
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valuable  Privileges,  and  executed  many  of  tin 
Citizens  who  had  appear’d  in  his  Rivafi 
Intereih 

There  are  no  Fountains  in  the  Streets  cl 
Saragr/fa,  but  it  is  fupply’d  with  Water  from 
the  Ebro.  This  River,  though  it  be  as  large 
as  the  Seine  at  Vans,  is  not  navigable  here  or 
account  of  the  dangerous  Rocks  which  lie  it 
the  Channel.  Ic  is  however  a  rich  beautiful 
and  populous  Cicy,  abundance  or  People  c! 
Quality  have  their  Refiience  here,  as  well  aj 
a  great  many  Merchants  and  Bankers  :  the 
latter  are  generally  Natives  cf  France.  Nexi 
to  Salamanca  and  Alcala,  the.r  Univerfity  i: 
adeem’d  the  beft  in  Spain.  The  Air  is  not  fc 
ho:  here  as  in  many  other  Spanijb  Towns 
The  neighbouring  Country  is  full  of  fine  Gar 
dens  and  Orchards,  and  for  three  League: 
about  it  the  Houfes  Land  fo  thick,  that  ii 
looks  like  one  continued  Village. 

Balbafiro  is  fituated  in  a  Plain  on  the  Rivei 
Vero,  which  a  little  below  joins  the  Cinca 
being  eleven  or  twelve  Leagues  North-Eaft  o 
SaragnJfj.  Ic  contains  twelve  or  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  Houfes,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  but  noi 
confidcrable  upon  any  other  account. 

<3aca  1S  fituated  in  an  agreeable  Plain  on  th« 
River  Arragon,  near  the  foot  cf  the  Vycenear 
Mountains,  eighteen  or  twenty  Leagues  tc 
the  Northward  of  Saragojfa.  Ic  is  a  Town  o 
great  Antiquity,  and  was  the  capital  City  o 
a  People  call’d  the  ' Jaccetani .  The  neighbour¬ 
ing  Country  abounds  in  Corn,  Fruic,  Cattle 
and  all  manner  of  Game,  but  the  City  i: 
remarkable  rot  little  a:  prefent  unlefs  its  being 
%  Bifhop’s  See, 
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Taraxma  is  a  fmaU  City  on  the  River  Tarmn*. 
Queries ,  fituate  partly  on  a  Rock  and  partly  in 
ne  Plain,  about  twenty  Leagues  North-Weft 
i  Sarragoffa.  It  ftands  in  a  fruitful  Country, 
nd  is  a  Bifhop’s  See  :  The  principal  Manu- 
idure  Sword-B  ades  and  other  Arms,  which 
tceive  a  good  Temper  from  the  Water  of  the 
hieiles. 

Huefca,  olira  Ofca,  is  a  little  handfom zHufia, 
rown,  fituated  on  the  River  Ifuela,  in  a  fruit- 
:il  Piain  furrounded  with  Mountains,  five  or 
x  Leagues  North-Weft  of  Balbaftro.  The 
\owans  ereded  an  Academy  here  for  the 
ducation  of  young  Gentlemen.  It  is  ftill  a 
'Jniverfity  and  a  Bifhop’s  See. 

-  Catalajud  is  fituated  at  the  Confluence  of  the  Catalajud* 
.ivers  Xalm  and  Xaltca,  at  tfi&^end  of  a 
fiutful  Plain,  feventeen  or  eighteen  Leagues 
)  the  Weftward  of  Saragofla.  It  is  a  large 
andfotne  City,  and  built  out  of  the  Ruins  of 
^le  antient  Bilbilis ,  which  flood  upon  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Hill.  Here  the  celebrated  Poet 
Partial  was  born,  who  has  left  behind  him  a 
he  De  fen  prion  of  his  Country.  It  has  the 
honour  of  being  a  Bifiicp’>  See. 

AlbarazZfWi  olim  Turin,  is  fituated  on  an  Albir** 
■minence,  at  the  foot  whereof  runs  the  River 
E uadalaviar ,  not  far  from  the  Confines  of  New 
hflille,  about  thirty  Leagues  South-Weft  of 
iinagojfa,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  being  a 
ilhop’s  See. 

!l  Ter™l  ftands  in  a  large  agreeable  Plain,  at  Tervtl 
»e  Confluence  of  the  two  Rivers  Alhambra 
id  Guadalavmr ,  ten  or  twelve  Miles  to  the 
[aftward  of  Albaraz,z.in.  Ir  is  a  rich  trading 
)pulous  place,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop  ; 
ijoys  a  fine  Air,  and  almoft  perpetual  Spring. 
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The  Country  about  it  is  one  continued  Gar- 
derr,  abounding  in  delicious  Fruits  and  odo¬ 
riferous  Flowers.  Philip  II  built  a  Citadel 
here  with  rive  Billions. 

Daroca  ftand  on  the  River  Xtloca,  about 
fifteen  Leagues  South-Weft  of  Saragoffa,  in  a 
rocky  and  almoft  inacceffible  Situation.  Iij 
conrifts  of  about  a  thoufand  Families,  and  i! 
a  Bilhop’s  See.  Travellers  are  fhewn  here  «| 
vaft  Grot  or  Cave,  about  a  Mile  in  length.  _ 

Borin  {lands  at  the  foot  of  a  little  Hill1 
about  twelve  Leagues  to  the  Weftward  of 
Saragojfa,  and  two  or  three  Leagues  South' 
Eaft  of  Tarocona.  It  is  only  confiderable  o( 
account  of  its  being  a  Biftrop's  See.  Thi 
Country  about  it  is  well  water'd  with  Fount 
tains,  and  produces  Corn,  Wine,  Oil,  Fla. 
and  excellent  Pafture,  on  which  they  feej 
great  Herds  of  Cattle. 

Braga  is  fituated  on  an  Eminence  near  th 
River  Cinca,  on  the  Frontiers  of  Catalonii 
about  three  Leagues  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Leridi 
It  is  naturally  ftrong,  being  defended  by  hig 
Mountains  on  one  fide,  and  the  River  Cinca  o 
the  other.  The  Country  about  it  is  perfe&i 
barren. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Contains  a  Defcription  of  the  Province  of 
Catalonia,  and  of  its  Subdivijions  and  chief 
Towns  therein. 

THE  Province  of  Catalonia  is  bounded  by 

the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  which  feparate  a^ja 
it  from  France  on  the  North by  the  Medtter-  Extent, 

; ranean  Sea  on  the  Eaft  and  South,  and  by 
Valencia  and  Arragon  on  the  Weft  ;  being 
labout  feventy  Leagues  in  length  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  and  fifty  in  breadth  from  North  to 
;South. 

j  The  Air  of  this  Province  is  pure  and  tem-  The  Air* 
perate,  unlefs  to  the  Northward,  where  the 
I: Mountains  render  it  cold  in  Winter.  Ic  is 
,;pretty  much  encumber’d  with  Mountains,  countIy. 
cnotwithftanding  which  there  are  feveral  fruit- 
|ful  Plains,  as  the  Plains  of  Urge  l ,  Cerdane ,  Vic%  Soil, 
)Gironney  Taragone  and  Panades ,  which  afford 
{Corn,  Wine,  Oil,  Pulfe,  Flax,  Hemp  and 
excellent  Fruits.  Nor  are  their  Mountains 
barren,  being  almoft  all  cover’d  wich  F'orefts 
of  lofty  Timber,  as  Oak,  Beech,  Fir  and 
Pine-Trees,  befides  Chefnuts  and  feveral  other 
kinds  of  Fruit,  an  infinite  Number  of  Cork- 
Trees,  and  great  variety  of  Simples.  Both 
Mountains  and  Valleys  are  water’d  wich  a 
'multitude  of  Rivers,  Brooks  and  Springs, 
which  render  the  Country  extremely  pleafant 
and  fruitful.  Here  are  alfo  Mines  of  Gold  . 
and  Silver,  Lead,  Iron,  Alum,  Salt,  and  *rkl‘5 
Quarries  of  Marble,  Chryftal,  Alabafter, 
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Jafper  and  Amethifts,  and  on  the  Coaft  they 
fifti  up  excellent  Coral. 

Their  principal  Rivers  are  the  Ebro ,  which 
erodes  the  South-Wed  Corner  of  it,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  a  little  below  Tortofa. 
the  Francala ,  which  falls  into  the  fame  Sea 
near  Tarragona.  The  Lobregatt  which  rifes  in 
the  Mountains  of  Pendis,  and  taking  its  Courfe 
dire&ly  from  North  to  South,  falls  into  the 
Sea  a  little  South-Weft  of  Barcelona.  The 
Befos,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  a  little  to  the 
Eaftward  of  the  fame  City.  The  Ter ,  which 
has  its  Source  in  the  Mountain  Canigo,  runs 
at  firft  from  the  North-Eaft  to  the  South- Weft, 
and  then  turning  fliort  to  the  Eaft,  palfes  by 
Gironne,  and  difeharges  it  felf  into  the  Sea  five 
or  fix  Leagues  below  that  City.  And  the 
Fluvia ,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a 
little  to  the  Southward  of  the  Gulph  of 
Rofes. 

There  are  feveral  other  Rivers  which  do 
not  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  Sea,  but  into 
the  Ebro ,  the  Cinca,  &c.  the  chief  whereof  is 
the  Segra,  the  largeft  River  in  Catalonia  except 
the  Ebro.  It  rifes  in  the  Mountains  of  Cerdagne , 
and  running  from  the  North-Eaft  to  the 
South-Weft,  paffes  by  Puicerda,  Ur  gel,  Oli ana 
and  Camarafa,  where  having  receiv'd  the 
Noguera  PaSerefa ,  it  continues  its  Courfe  by 
Balaguer  and  Lenda,  and  having  receiv'd  the 
Noguera  Ripagoreana ,  unites  its  Streams  with 
the  Cinca,  after  which  it  falls  into  the  Ebro 
near  Mequineu^a,  upon  the  Frontiers  of  Ana - 
gon.  The  two  Noguera  s  run  in  parallel  Lines 
from  North  to  South,  and  fall  into  the  Segra 
at  the  places  above-mention'd.  The  Cervera 
fans  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  falls  into  the  Segra 
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a  little  above  Lerida.  And  the  Noya,  which 


falls  into  the  Lobregat  near  Marterei. 

Catalonia  is  one  of  the  mofl  populous  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain,  the  People  brave,  hardy  and 
vigorous,  and  make  excellent  Soldiers.  Their 
Miquelets  in  the  laft  War  fhew’d  they  were 
the  beft  Militia  in  Europe ,  defending  them- 
felves  againft  the  united  Forces  of  France  and 
Spain ,  for  a  confiderable  time  after  they  were 
abandon’d  by  their  Allie*. 

The  Province  of  Catalonia  was  much  larger 
anciently  than  it  is  at  prefen t,  feveral  Diftrids 
having  been  difmember’d  from  it  by  the  French , 
particularly  Rouffillon  and  Conflam,  which  were 
confirm’d  to  France  by  the  Pyrenean  Treaty, 
with  a  good  part  of  Cerdagne.  The  County  of 
Foix,  which  was  alfo  formerly  comprehended 
in  Catalonia,  has  been  yielded  to  France. 
However,  it  is  fiill  one  of  the  largeft  Provin¬ 
ces  of  Spain,  and  contains  the  fifteen  following 
Di  ft  rids  or  Vigueries,  viz.  Along  the  Sea- 
Coafts,  the  Vigueries  of  Tortofa ,  Mmtblanc, 
Tarragona,  V ilia  Franca  de  Panades,  Barcelona 
and  Gironne,  in  which  laft  is  comprehended 
the  Ampurdan,  or  Lampourdan ,  as  it  is  ufually 
call’d  :  Along  the  Pyrenees  are  the  Vigueries  of 
Campredon  and  Puicerda ,  or  the  County  of 
Cerdagne :  To  the  Weft  along  the  Frontiers  of 
An  agon  are  the  Vigueries  of  Balaguer  and 
'Lerida  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Province 
thofe  of  Agremont ,  Tarrega ,  Cervera ,  Maurefa 
(and  Vic. 

In  the  Viguery  of  lortoja  the  chief  Towns  The  Vi 
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are  Tortofa ,  Garcia  and  Val  de  Cona.  fnd  chief 


s  In  the  Viguery  of  Montblanc  the  chief  Towns  Towns. 
sire  Montblanc  and  Poblet. 
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In  the  Viguery  of  Tarragona  the  chief  Towns 
are  F arr agona  and  7 'amer it . 

The  Viguery  of  Villa  Franca  contains  no 
other  Towns  but  Villa  Franca. 

The  Viguery  of  Barcelona  contains  the 
Towns  of  Barcelona,  Martorel  and  Matarc. 

The  Viauery  of  Girotme  contains  the  Towns 
of  Gironne,  B lanes,  Palamos,  Palafugal,  Oftal- 
vic.  Verges  St.  Pierre  de  Pefcador,  Caftello  Dam- 
purios,  Torella ,  Rofes  and  CaftelfolUt. 
r  The  Viguery  of  Compredon  contains  the 
Towns  of  Compredon  and  Aulet. 

The  Viguery  of  Puicerda,  or  the  Spanifh 
Cerdagne,  contains  the  Towns  of  Puicerda  and 

Urgel.  . 

The  Viguery  of  Balaguer  contains  no  other 

considerable  Town  but  Balaguer . 

The  Viguery  of  Leri  da  contains  the  Towns 
of  Lerida  and  Aytona. 

The  Viguery  of  Agramcnt  contains  the 
chief  Towns  of  Agramont ,  Camarafa  and 

^  The  Viguery  of  T’anega  has  no  other  confi 
derable  Town  but  7 arrega. 

The  Viguery  of  Cervera  contains  Cervera , 
Cardona  and  Soffona. 

The  Viguery  of  Maurefa  contains  Maurefa 
Montferrat  and  Berga. 

The  Viguery  of  Vch  contains  Vich  ane 
Koda. 

1  i  proceed  now  to  the  Deicription  ot  tty 
rnoft  confiderable  Towns  in  Catalonia , 
frP-  of  Barcelona  the  Capital. 
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i  Barcelona,  is  fituated  in  a  large  Plain>  along  Barcelona, 
:he  Shoar  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  Leagues  to  the  Eastward  of  Madrid,  and 
hirty  to  the  Southward  of  RouJJillon.  It  is 
sf  an  oblong,  or  rather  oval  Form,  containing 
ibout  fifteen  thoufand  Houfes,  defended  on 
j'he  South  by  the  Sea,  on  the  Weft  by  Fort 
Montjoy ,  which  ftands  on  a  rocky  Mountain  at 
i  little  Mile’s  diftance  from  it,  and  by  its 
>wn  Walls  and  Fortifications  on  the  North 
jind  Eaft.  There  is  a  Mole  carried  a  confider- 
ible  way  into  the  Sea,  which  renders  it  a 
fecure  Harbour  for  ftnall  Veflels,  but  large 
rjhips  lie  pretty  much  expos’d  to  Tempefts, 
is  well  as  Enemies,  in  the  Road.  Since  the 
ortifications  that  have  been  added  to  the 
Town  and  Fort  Montjoy  in  the  late  War,  it  may 
pe  look’d  upon  as  a  ftrong  place  ;  but  then  as 
t  is  of  fo  large  an  Extent,  it  requires  a  nurae- 
ous  Garrifon  to  defend  it,  and  a  much  more 
numerous  Army  to  inveft  it.  It  is  divided  into 
:he  new  and  old  Town,  which  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  a  Wall  and  Ditch,  the  old 
jeing  enclos’d  by  the  new.  The  Streets  are 
;arge,  well  built,  and  neatly  pav’d  and  kept, 
which  is  not  ufual  in  Spain.  The  principal 
publick  Buildings  are  the  Cathedral,  a  fine 
arge  old  Stru&ure,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
del  Pino ,  the  Viceroy’s  and  Bifhop’s  Palaces, 
md  the  Palace  where  the  States  aftemble, 
pall’d  the  Cafa  de  la  Deputation.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  beautiful  Squares,  particularly  that  of 
St.  Michael ,  where  all  the  great  Streets  center. 
Barcelona  is  a  rich  trading  Town,  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  induftrious,  civil  and  obliging  to  Stran¬ 
gers,  their  Women  home  of  the  fineft  in  Spain, 
and  the  Convention  of  the  People  in  general 
f-  much 
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much  more  eafy  ana  free  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  the  Seat  of  thi 
Viceroy  of  the  Province,  the  See  of  a  Bifhofi 
and  a  Univerfity,  and  here  is  held  one  of  the 
Courts  of  Inquificion. 

This  Town,  with  the  reft  of  Catalonia 1 
call’d  in  the  French  in  the  Year  1640,  who 
remain’d  Matters  of  it  twelve  Years.  The 
French  cook  it  again  in  the  Year  16517,  afteii 
fifty-fix  Days  open  Trenches,  but  reftor’d  it 
again  at  the  Treaty  of  Ryfwick .  The  French 
poffefs’d  themfelves  of  it  again,  with  the  red 
of  the  Spanijh  Monarchy.  King  Charles  III.I 
the  prefent  Emperor,  by  the  Affiftance  of  thsjl 
Confederate  Fleet,  and  a  very  (mail  Army  on 
Land-Forces  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Peter *' 
burgh,  made  himfelf  Matter  of  this  City  or 
the  fourth  of  OPlcber  1705,  N.  S.  after  at 
Months  Siege.  The  Spaniards  and  French 
commanded  by  King  Philip  and  Marfhai 
Fbejfe,  laid  Siege  to  Barcelona  on  the  third  of 
April  1706,  N.  S.  while  the  French  Fleer,! 
commanded  by  their  Admiral  the  Count  di 
Fbouloufe ,  block’d  it  up  by  Sea.  The  Siegef 
was  continu’d  till  the  eighth  of  May  following,® 
King  Charles  being  all  that  time  in  the  place] 
when  the  Earl  of  Peterborough ,  and  Admiral' 
Leake  with  the  Confederate  Fleet,  coming1 
before  the  Town,  the  French  Admiral  fled' 
with  their  grand  Fleet,  and  on  the  twelfth* 
King  Philip  and  Marfhal  Pkeffe  rais’d  the;2 
Siege  with  the  utmoft  Precipitation,  and!1 
retir’d  into  France ,  leaving  behind  them  a|' 
bund  ted  and  fix  Brafs- Cannon,  twenty-three’1 
Mortars,  ail  their  fide  and  wounded,  and  vaft1 
Quantities  of  Ammunition  and  Provitton  ; 
and  it  was  obfprv’d,  that  there  was  the  fame 
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Morning  about  nine,  an  almod  total  Eclipfc 
)f  the  Sun,  which  is  the  French  King  s  De¬ 
vice. 

A  Treaty  having  been  concluded  between 
he  Confederates  (except  the  Emperor)  and 
)pain  on  the  13th  of  July  1713,  wherein  the 
Catalans  were  included,  but  refus’d  to  accept 
he  Terms  procur’d  for  them,  on  the  with- 
(rawing  the  confederate  Forces  the  Catalans 
;arrifon’d  Barcelona  with  their  own  Troops, 
nd  flood  upon  their  Defence  againd  the  united 
’owers  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Enemy 
'lock  d  them  up  till  July  17x4.  when  the 
)uke  of  Berwick  joining  King  Philip's  Army* 
he  Siege  was  carried  on  in  good  earned  ; 
Jeven  thoufand  Bombs  were  thrown  into  the 
'lace,  which  dedroy’d  feveral  Churches  and 
donaderies,  and  above  five  thoufand  Houfes. 
Fhe  Enemy  continu’d  to  batter  the  Town 
/ith  above  eighty  Pieces  of  Cannon  and 
wenty-four  Mortars,  wrhich  held  out  however 
ill  the  eleventh  of  September ,  when  there  was 
1  general  Storm,  and  the  Citizens  having 
refended  themfelves  with  the  utmod  Bravery 
•  11  four  the  next  Morning,  were  then  oblig’d 
P  retire  out  of  the  New  into  the  Old  City, 
itid  beat  the  Chamade.  The  Duke  of  Berwick 
>oking  upon  them  as  defperate  Men,  con- 
;nted  to  treat  with  them,  and  agreed  to  give 
iem  their  Lives  and  fave  the  City  from 
funder  ;  whereupon  both  Town  and  Caftle 
rere  deliver’d  up,  and  dill  remain  in  King 
bilip’s  Pofieffion,*  who  upon  this  occafion 
■iveded  them  of  many  of  their  antienc  Pri- 
jiieges. 
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The  Fields  about  Barcelona  are  extremely 
pleafanr,  as  well  as  fruitful,  well  water’d  by 
Springs  and  Rivulets,  and  thick  fet  with 
Villages.  They  have  both  Silk  and  Woollen 
Manufa&ures,  and  excell  in  thofe  of  Iron  and 
Steel.  The  Wine  they  make  has  a  good  Body 
and  a  fine  Flavour,  and  they  export  great 
Quantities  of  it. 

Tarragona  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  Hill  by 
the  Sea-fide,  fifteen  or  fixteen  Leagues  South- 
Weft  of  Barcelona ,  and  was  formerly  a  good 
Harbour,  but  is  fo  choak’d  up  at  prefent, 
that  nothing  but  ftnall  Veflels  can  enter  it.  It 
is  encompafs’d  with  an  antique  Wall  and  For¬ 
tifications,  which  might  contain  two  thoufand 
Houfes,  but  there  are  not  more  than  five 
hundred  in  the  place  at  prefent ;  it  is  howevet 
the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  to  whom  the  red 
of  the  Bifhops  of  Catalonia  are  Suffragans,  and 
is  ftili  an  Univerfity.  The  Town  Handing 
upon  an  Eminence,  enjoys  a  pure  Air  and 
mo  ft  delightful  Profpeds,  on  one  fide  ovei 
the  Sea  as  far  as  the  Eye  can  reach,  and  or 
the  other  over  a  pleafant  fruitful  Country 
abounding  in  Corn,  Wine  and  Oil,  and  inter 
fpers’d  with  abundance  of  Towns  and  Villages 
But  this  City  is  raoft  remarkable  for  its  Anti 
quity,  having  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  made  the  Capita 
of  much  the  largeft  Divifion  of  Spain,  whicl 
from  hence  was  call’d  Tarraconenfis .  Strab 
fays,  in  his  time  it  was  as  large  and  populou 
as  Carthage.  There  are  ftili  feveral  Monu 
ments  of  its  Grandeur  remaining,  and  particu 
lady  an  antient  Circus.  Upon  the  taking  c 
Barcelona  in  the  Year  1705,  it  furrendst  d  t 
King  Charles  the  prefent  Emperor. 
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Tortofa  is  fituated  on  the  River  Ebro ,  about  Tortofa 
four  Leagues  North  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
as  many  to  the  Weftward  of  the  Confines  of 
Valencia  ;  lying  partly  on  a  Hill,  and  partly  in 
a  Plain  by  the  River  fide,  over  which  there  is 
a  Bridge  of  Boats,  defended  by  two  Redoubts 
or  Cattles,  as  fome  Travellers  call  them.  It 
was  poffefs’d  by  the  Allies  in  the  late  War 
immediately  after  the  taking  of  Barcelona  in 
1705,  and  efleem’d  by  them  a  Place  of  great 
Importance,  as  it  open’d  a  PafTage  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Valentia  on  one  fide,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Arragon  on  the  other.  They 
order’d  the  Fortifications  therefore  to  be  re¬ 
pair’d,  and  kept  a  Garrifon  there  till  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ia 
1708. 

The  Town  is  adorn’d  with  feveral  fine' 
Churches  and  Religious  Houfes,  among 
which  the  Cathedral,  the  Royal  College  of 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Convent  of  the  Came* 

Utes  are  moft  admir’d.  They  make  here  3, 
great  deal  of  Silk  and  Oyl,  and  a  fine  fort 
of  Earthen-Ware  in  imitation  of  China.  It  is 
in  general  a  Town  of  good  Trade,  to  which 
the  Ebro  very  much  contributes,  this  Rivet 
being  navigable  here,  and  affording  it  a  Com-3, 
imunication  with  the  Mediterranean. 

I  Tortofa  is  fuppos’d  to  be  built  out  of  theRufns 
iof  the  antienti&mz,  a  Colony  of  the  Romans,  neat 
which  Town  the  two  Scipws  defeated  Afdru - 
ibal  the  Brother  of  Hanibal ;  and  Livy  obferves 
(that  in  his  time  it  was  one  of  the  richefl 
:Towns  in  Spain.  It  is  at  prefent  a  Bi  ft)  op’s 
;See,  Suffragan  of  Terragona ,  and  a  Univerficy, 
pleafantly  fituated  in  a  Country  abounding  in 
Vol.  XIII.  R  Grain 
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Grain  and  Fruits,  having  Mines  of  Silver  and 
Iron,  Quarries  of  Alabafter  and  the  moft 
beautiful  Jalper. 

Lerida  is  fituated  on  a  little  riling  Hill, 
which  defcends  infenfibly  to  the  Banks  of  the 
Segra  near  the  Confines  of  Arragon ,  about 
thirty-five  Leagues  to  the  Westward  of  Bar - 
celona,  and  eighteen  to  the  Northward  of  Tor - 
tofa .  It  is  defended  by  a  good  Wall,  and 
other  modern  Fortifications,  but  its  principal 
Strength  is  the  Caftle,  which  ftands  on  a  Hill 
that  commands  it.  The  Town  is  generally 
well  built  with  Stone ;  the  Cathedral  and  the 
Bilhop’s  Palace  are  the  moft  remarkable  Struc¬ 
tures,  from  whence  there  is  a  fine  Profped  of 
the  neighbouring  Country.  The  Town  is 
very  antient,  having  been  founded  by  the 
llergetes ,  and  by  them  called  Ilez,dat  from 
whence  it  is  fuppofed  the  modern  Name  of 
Lerida  is  deriv’d.  Near  this  City  Julim  Cafar 
obtain’d  a  Vi&ory  over  Afranim  and  Petreim, 
Tompey's  Lieutenants. 

It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken 
in  the  Wars  between  France  and  Spain.  Upon 
the  Surrender  of  Barcelona ,  in  the  Year  1705, 
Lerida  declar’d  for  King  Charles ,  in  whole 
Pofl'effion  it  remain'd  till  after  the  fatal  Battle 
of  Almanz.a.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  in  veiled 
the  Town  on  the  tenth  of  September  1707,  and 
took  it  by  Storm  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  fame 
Month,  the  Garrifon  retiring  into  the  Caftle, 
winch  held  out  till  the  twelfth  of  November 
following,  and  then  furrendred  upon  bonoura- 
able  Conditions.  The  Garrifon  moft  of  them 
confiHed  of  Englijh.  They  loft  abundance  of 
brave  Officers  and  Soldiers  in  the  Defence  of 
it  1  the’  I  queftion  whether  there  did  not  more 
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perifh  by  Sicknefs  than  the  Sword,  as  indeed 
was  generally  the  cafe  in  this  lingring  unfor¬ 
tunate  Spanijh  War,  which  if  it  had  been  well 
fupported  at  firft,  had  produc’d  a  Peace  feven 
Years  fooner.  And  this  was  the  true  Reafon 
it  was  fo  fhamefully  negledted  by  the  then 
British  Miniftry,  their  favourite  General  had 
loft  his  Influence  at  Court,  and  wanted  great 
part  of  that  immenfe  Treafure  he  left  behind 
him,  if  a  Period  had  then  been  put  to  the 
War.  I  queftion  whether  the  Enemy  was 
more  rejoic’d  at  our  ill  Succefs  in  Spain ,  than 
fome  People  in  the  Adminiftration.  Lerida  is 
a  Univerfity  and  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  of 
‘Tarragona. 

Balaguer  ftands  at  the  Foot  of  a  Hill  on  the  Bahgue# 
River  Segra,  four  or  five  Leagues  North-Eaft 
[of  Lerida.  It  is  a  little  fortified  Town,  but 
jof  no  great  Strength,  declar’d  for  King 
,C harles  III  on  the  Surrender  of  Barcelona  in 
1705,  but  was  generally  poflefs’d  by  that 
party  that  was  Mafter  of  the  Field  in  the  late 
,War.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fruitful  Country,  that 
is  as  far  as  it  is  cultivated  ,*  for  it  may  "be  ob~ 
ferved  once  for  all,  that  their  great  Towns 
,are  generally  built  near  fome  River  fide,  in 
jthe  moft  fertile  part  of  the  Country,  which 
for  a  Mile  or  two  round,  according  to  the 
Extent  of  the  Place,  is  ufually  cultivated,  but 
'all  beyond  yields  nothing,  unlefs  Herbage  and 
Pafture  for  their  Flocks  and  Herds,  and  is 
'very  often  a  barren  Sand. 

.  In  the  Diocefe  of  Barcelona ,  feven  Leagues  Montferms 
North-Weft  of  that  City,  lies  the  celebrated  Mountain 
Mountain  of  Montferrat ,  which  overlooks  all  an« 

'the  Plain  of  Barcelona  as  far  as  the  Sea.  This  m  ^ 
^Mountain  is  not  only  taken  Notice  of  for  its 
R  a  extraordinary 
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extraordinary  Height,  but  the  Form  of  it, 
which  rifingup  in  a  Multitude  of  lofty  Pyra¬ 
mids,  appears  at  a  diftance  indented  like  a 
Saw,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  its 
Name  of  Montferratm  fom  the  Latin  Word 
Serra  a  Saw.  But  this  Mountain  is  ftill  more 
famous  for  its  fuppos’d  San&ity,  on  account 
of  an  Image  and  Chapel  here  dedicated  to  the 
blefled  Virgin,  which  is  reforted  to  by  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  Pilgrims.  According  to 
their  Tradition,  this  miraculous  Image  of  the 
Virgin,  as  ’tis  call’d,  was  found  in  a  Cave  by 
certain  Shepherds  about  the  Year  880 ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Bifliop  of  Barcelona  and  his  Clergy 
came  thither  with  a  Defign  to  have  carried 
it  to  fome  other  Place ;  but  it  remain’d  im¬ 
moveable,  there  was  no  ftirring  it  from  the 
Place  where  the  Convent  now  hands.  Where-? 
upon  Guifred  Earl  of  Barcelona  caus’d  a  Mo- 
naftery  and  Chapel  to  be  eredted  over  it. 
Philip  II  and  Philip  III  caus’d  a  magnificent 
Church  to  be  built  in  the  room  of  the  former 
old  Chapel,  where  the  Image  had  remain’d 
upwards  of  feven  hundred  Years.  The  holy 
Image  now  hands  upon  the  Altar  of  this 
Church,  being  almoft  black,  with  a  little' 
Jefus  in  her  Arms  :  on  one  fide  of  the  Altai: 
is  a  Pifture  of  Philip  III,  and  on  the  other  a 
Picture  of  his  Queen;  the  Place  being  en-i 
lightned  with  no  lels  than  ninety  Silver  Lamps! 
and  in  the  Treafury  they  fhew  a  Crown  of  tht 
blefled  Virgins,  valued  at  a  million  of  Florins 
The  Convent  is  inhabited  by  Monks  of  every 
Nation,  who  with  their  Servants  make  abou 
three  hundred  Perfons.  They  entertain  al 
who  come  thither,  either  out  of  Devotion  oj< 
Curiofity3  for  three  Days  gratis 3  with  Bread! 
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Wine,  Flefti,  Oil,  Salt,  Vinegar  and  Lodging, 
and  there  is  no  place  to  which  Pilgrims  refort 
in  greater  Crowds,  unlefs  it  be  to  Rowe  or 
Loretto.  Over  the  Church  towards  the  top  of 
theMountain  are  the  Cells  of  thirteen  Hermits, 
hewn  out  of  the  Rock  with  infinite  Labour, 
to  which  they  afcend  by  Steps  cut  out  of  the 
fame  Rock.  They  are  for  the  moil  part  Per- 
fons  of  Quality,  who  being  weary  of  the 
World,  have  retir’d  thither  to  fpend  their  time 
in  Solitude  and  Devotion.  Every  one  of  them, 
adjoining  to  his  Cell  has  a  Chapel,  a  Garden, 
■and  a  Fountain  fpringing  out  of  the  Rock ; 
over  the  Cloyfter  is  a  leaning  Rock,  ro  vhich 
ithey  have  fix’d  three  Crofl'es  ;  here  they  fay 
■mails  every  Day  to  implore  the  blefleu  Virgin 
lhat  fhe  will  not  fuffer  it  to  fall  upon  their 
■Church  or  Cloyfter,  and  not  without  reafon, 
■for  in  the  fixteenth  Century  part  of  the  Rock 
fell  down  upon  their  Infirmary,  demolifh’d  ir, 
land  kill’d  feveral  fick  People.  However,  fays 
imy  Author,  it  is  a  charming  Solitude,  they 
jtnjoy  one  of  the  fineft  Profjpedts  in  the  World, 
there  reigns  a  profound  Silence,  nothing  is  to 
pe  heard  but  the  (of  t  Notes  of  Birds,  or  the 
Murmuring  of  Springs  and  Rivulets  which  on 
every  fide  fall  down  the  Rocks. 

A  Countryman  of  ours  (Captain  Carlton ) 
who  vifited  Montfenat  in  the  late  War,  is  in 
Raptures  when  hedefcribes  this  lovely  Mount: 
rhe  Relation  is  fomething  long,  and  therefore 
i  Ihall  only  give  an  Abftrad  of  the  moft  def¬ 
erable  Scenes  he  prefents  us  with. 

3  Montferraty  fays  that  Gentleman,  is  a  lofty 
Hill  in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  Plain,  which 
promifes  fomething  extraordinary  at  a  di¬ 
dance,  hundreds  of  afpiring  Pyramids  prefent- 
E  \  ing 
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ing  themlelves  at  once  to  the  Eye,  but  fo 
intermingled  with  Trees  of  magnitude  as 
well  as  beauty,  that  your  Curiofity  can  never 
be  fatisfied  with  viewing  it.  Upon  this  Hill 
are  thirteen  Hermits  Cells,  the  uppermott  of 
which  lies  near  the  Summit  :  you  gradually 
advance  to  every  one  by  a  winding  afcent,  by 
reafon  of  the  Steepnefs ;  nor  cou’d  a  Stranger 
eafily  find  them  out,  unlefs  he  follow  the  old 
Afs  that  daily  carries  them  their  Provifions, 
This  Animal  being  loaden  at  the  Convent 
with  a  pair  of  Paniers,  in  which  is  a  Partition 
for  every  Hermit  fill’d  with  Wine  and  VidtualS; 
goes  up  of  himfelf  without  a  Driver  to  then 
refpeaive  Cells,  each  Man  taking  his  Propor¬ 
tion  as  he  palfes,  and  having  reach’d  the  up- 
permoft,  returns  back  to  the  Convent  again. 

Thele  Hermits  our  Captain  efteem’d  ex. 
tremely  happy,  and  wou’d  willingly,  he  inti¬ 
mates,  have  exchang’d  his  Office  for  a  Cell 
For  what,  fays  he,  can  be  more  defirable.  char 
to  have  every  thing  provided  without  Care 
the  Days  without  Anxiety  gratefully  pafs  awa\ 
amidft  a  vaft  variety  of  pleafing  Objeds 
their  Sleep  never  interrupted  with  any  thin| 
more  offenfive  than  murmuring  Springs,  na 
rural  Cafcades,  and  the  various  Notes  of  th< 
pretty  feathered  Choir.  Thefe  good  Mei 
feem’d  to  me  the  very  Emblems  of  Innocence 
inftead  of  Morofenels  and  a  Pnarafaical  Pride 
too  common  in  a  reclufe  Life  ;  you  meet  witl 
all  imaginable  Affability  and  Complaifance 
they  readily  {hew  you  ail  the  Rarities  in  thei 
Cells,  and  anfwer  all  Queftions  with  Huma 
r.ity  and  Condefcention.  One  of  theie  Reve 
rend  old  Men,  while  we  were  taking  leave  c 
him,  whittled,  and  immediately  a  Flock  c 
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beautiful  little  Birds  of  feveral  kinds  furround- 
ed  him,  fome  light  upon  his  Shoulders,  others 
ypon  his  grey  Head  and  Beard,  whom  he  fed 
but  of  his  Mouth ,-  and  in  fhort  every  Hermit 
had  fome  little  innocent  Amufemenc  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  Stranger  with. 

.  From  thefe  Cells  our  Traveller  went  to  take 
f  View  of  the  Convent,  in  the  Chapel  where- 
)f  he  faw  the  Image  of  the  Virgin  fo  much 
;.dord  :  he  fays  it  appear’d  black  and  Aiming 
ike  Ebony,  tho*  the  Prieffs  allur'd  him  that 
he  Colour  proceeded  from  its  lying  conceal’d 
^etween  two  Rocks  when  the  Moors  were 
Rafters  of  the  Country. 

The  Ornaments  of  the  Chapel  were  fo 
inmenfly  rich,  that  our  Traveller  tells  us  he 
bought  all  the  Treafures  of  the  Univerfe  had 
;een  amafs’d  together  there  j  and  yet  when  he 
ps  led  into  the  Repoficory,  where  the  moff: 
aluable  Offerings  are  laid  up,  he  found  more 
pftly  Prefents,  the  fuperffitious  Tribute  of 
he  Roman  Catholick  Princes  of  Europe  x 
mong  the  reft  there  was  a  Sword  fee  with 
Eamonds,  an  Offering  from  King  Charles  HI 
Jie  prefent  Emperor and  the  King  of  Portu^ 
il  had  fenc  them  a  Glory  for  the  Virgin  s 
lead,  every  Ray  of  which  was  fet  with 
diamonds,  large  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually 
ffening  to  the  Extremity  of  every  Ray,  each 
j.ay^  being  about  half  a  Yard  long.  But 
jou’d  I  enumerate  all  the  rich  Gifts  I  faw 
acre,  fays  the  Captain,  it  wou’d  exceed  ail 
elief  :  As  the  upper  part  of  the  Mount  is  a 
Hracle  of  Nature,  fo  is  this  Treafury  a 
Bracie  of  Art.  I  ffull  only  add,  that  every 
;inday  the  Hermits  dine  in  the  Hal!  of  the 
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Convent  with  the  Monks.  I  proceed  now  to 
the  Defcription  of  fotne  other  confiderable 
places  in  Catalonia.  . 

J/ich  is  a  little  fortified  Town,  fituated  m 
a  fine  fruitful  Plain  on  a  little  River  that  falls 
into  the  Ter  twelve  or  thirteen  Leagues  to  the 
Northward  oi  Barcelona.  It  is  remarkable  for 
little  but  being  a  Bifhop  s  See,  and  declaring 
for  King  Charles  III,  the  prefent  Emperor,  the 
firft  of  any  Town  in  Spain.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Mountains  are  found  Amethyfts  and 

Gironne  olim  Gerunda  is  fituated  on  the  fide 
of  a  Hill  at  the  Confluence  of  the  Ouda  and  the 
Tery  which  wafli  the  Walls  of  it,  and  ftands 
about  twentyLeagues  North-Eaft  of  Barcelona . 
and  feven  to  the  Weft  ward  of  the  Sea,  beins 
the  Capital  or  the  Viguery  call’d  the  Lampour- 
dan.  The  Town  is  moderately  large  anc 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  has  fome  handloraf 
Buildings  in  it,  particularly  the  Cathedra 
Church  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  which  is  nchl] 
adorn’d  and  beautify’d  :  the  High  Altar  fhine 
with  Gold  and  precious  Stones,  and  the  Irnag 
of  our  Lady  upon  it  is  of  folid  Silver.  Th 
Town  has  a  flourifhing  Trade,  is  honourei 
with  a  Univerfity  and  a  Bifhop’s  See,  an 
ftands  in  one  of  the  fruitfulleft  parts  of  Co 
talonia . 

This  Town  declar’d  -  or  King  Charles  o 
the  taking  of  Barcelona  in  the  Year  170. 
and  remain’d  in  nis  Pufleffion  till  the  twentj 
third  of  January  1710-11,  when  it  was  take 
by  the  Duke  of  Noailles ,  after  a  Siege  of  f 
Weeks. 
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Ampurias  is  a  little  Sea-Port-Town  at  the  Amfuritt* 
Mouth  of  the  Fluvia,  twenty  Leagues  to  the 
Northward  of  Barcelona,  fix  Norch-Eaft  of 
Gironne ,  and  three  to  the  Southward  of  Rofes , 
a  Town  antiently  very  confiderable.  Before 
the  Romans  enter’d  Spain,  Am  pun  as  confided  of 
two  diftind  Towns,  divided  only  by  a  Wall* 
the  one  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  other 
by  the  Natives.  Thefe  Nations  preferv’d 
their  refpedtive  Manners  and  Cuftoms,  and 
had  no  Communication  with  each  other  but 
upon  account  of  Trade.  In  this  date  they 
remain’d  for  feveral  Ages,  till  Julius  Cafar 
having  defeated  Vompefs  Party,  and  then  he 
built  a  third  Town  adjoining  to  the  former, 
and  left  a  Roman  Colony  in  it,  foon  after 
which  he  conferred  on  the  Natives  the  Privi¬ 
lege  of  Roman  Citizens,  as  he  did  afterwards 
on  the  Greeks ,  and  united  thefe  three  People 
into  one,  after  which  the  Language  and 
Manners  of  the  Romans  became  universal,  and 
ia  Temple  was  ere&ed  to  the  Honour  of  Diana 
iof  Ephefn s,  on  one  of  the  Columns  whereof 
•was  the  following  Infcription,  which  has 
[preferv’d  the  Memory  of  this  Event  ;  ‘viz. 


iEMPORITANI  POPVLI  GR^ECl  , 
,HOC  TEMPLVM  SVB  NOMINE 
;DIANyE  EPHESjE  EO  SECVLO  CON- 
DIDERE  QVO  NEC  RELICTA  GR.E- 
CORVM  L1NGVA  NEC  1DOMATE 
PATRI M  IBER^E  RECEPTO  IN 
, MORES  IN  LINGVAM  IN  JVRA 
jIN  DITIONEM  CESSERE  ROMA- 
NAM  M.  CETHEGO  ET  L.  APRO- 
NIO.  COSS. 
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The  Greeks  had  given  this  Town  the  Name 
of  Empurias ,  or  Emporium,  which  in  their 
Language  fignify’d  a  place  of  Trade,  which 
was  eafily  chang’d  into  that  of  Ampurias. 
The  Territory  of  Ampurias  is  call’d  the  Am - 
purdan ,  ( Emporitanm  Ager)  though  upon  the 
Decay  of  this  Town  Gironne  is  become  the 
Capital  of  this  Diftridt  or  Viguery.  The 
Bifhop’s  See  was  alfo  upon  the  fame  Account 
remov’d  from  Ampurias  to  Gironne. 

Rofes  is  a  Port-Town  fituate  on  a  Bay  of 
the  Sea,  a  little  to  the  Weftward  of  Cape  Crens , 
feven  or  eight  Leagues  to  the  Northward  of 
Gironne ,  two  or  three  to  the  Northward  of 
Ampurias,  and  ten  to  the  Southward  of  Per¬ 
pignan  in  Rouffidon.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
defended  by  a  Fort,  which  ftands  upon  an 
Eminence  by  the  Sea-fhore,  that  commands 
the  Entrance  into  the  Bay.  This  Town  rofe 
out  of  the  Ruins  of  the  antient  Rhoda ,  or  Rho - 
dopolis ,  which  was  built  by  the  Greeks  of  Rhodes 
at  Cape  Crens.  It  was  the  only  place  in 
Catalonia  that  held  out  for  King  Philip  all  the 
laft  War,  who  now  remains  in  Pofi'effion  of 

it*  , 

Campredon  Campredon  is  a  pretty  fortify  d  Town,  fitu¬ 
ate  on  an  Eminence  near  the  River  Ter,  about 
ten  Leagues  North-Weft  of  Gironne,  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  a  Viguery,  and  defended  by  a  Citadel 
which  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  place.  To 
the  North  of  Campredon  is  a  high  Mountain, 
where  they  find  Chryftal. 

Pttiterda.  Fuicerda,  the  Capital  of  the  County  of  Cer* 
dagne ,  is  fituated  in  a  fine  Plain,  between  the 
Rivers  Carol  and  Segra,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains.  It  is  a  pretty  large 
Town,  and  fortified  after  the  modern  way, 

being 
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!being  a  Frontier  againft  France.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  Country  abounds  in  Fruit  and  Game, 

[and  there  are  fome  Quarries  of  Jafper  of 
various  Colours  in  their  Mountains,  and  two 
’Medicinal  Fountains. 

‘  Urgel  is  fituated  on  the  fame  River  Segra,  in  Urge I. 
ja  fruitful  Plain  furrounded  with  Mountains, 

■and  well  planted  with  Vines,  four  or  five 
Teagues  to  the  Weftward  of  Puicerda ,  and  has 
the  Honour  of  being  a  Bifhop’s  See. 

‘  Solfonna  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  Moun-  solfinn*. 
>tain  on  the  River  Cardonero ,  twenty  Leagues 
North- Weft  of  Barcelona,  and  is  only  remark¬ 
able  for  being  the  See  of  a  Bifhop. 

’  Cardona  is  a  handfome  Town,  fituate  on  Cardona, 
^n  Emminence  near  the  River  Cardonero ,  nine 
or  ten  Miles  to  the  Southward  of  Solfonna , 

!jnoft  remarkable  for  a  prodigious  Mountain 
bf  Salt  of  all  Colours,  but  becomes  perfe&ly 
White  on  wa filing  it.  The  Salt,  according  to 
tny  Author,  is  inexhauftible :  notwithftanding 
k  has  been  dug  thefe  two  thoufand  Years,  it 
yields  to  the  prefent  Owner,  the  Duke  of 
Cardona ,  forty  thoufand  Ducats  per  Annum . 

When  the  Sun  fhines  on  this  Mountain,  no¬ 
thing  can  appear  brighter,  one  wou’d  think  it 
was  all  compos’d  of  precious  Stones  ;  and 
hotwithftanding  Salt  generally  renders  the  Soil 
barren  where  it  is  found,  this  Mountain  pro¬ 
duces  lofty  Pines,  and  is  planted  with  excefc 
I'.ent  Vines. 

i 
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CHAP,  XII. 


’Treats  of  the  Province  or  Kingdom  of  Valencia, 
and  of  the  chief  Towns  contain’d  therein. 


Malania.  T  TA  LE  N  C I  A  ftretches  it  felf  along  the 
Situari.  Mediterranean  Sea  from  North  to  South, 

on,  &c.  bounded  by  Arragon  and  Latalonia 

towards  the  North  ;  by  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  Eaft  ;  by  Murcia  on  the  South,  and  by 
New  Caflille  on  the  Weft  ;  being  about  fixty- 
three  Leagues  in  length  from  North  to  South, 
and  five  and  twenty  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  where  broadeft. 

Air.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  Provinces 

in  Spain  ;  the  Air  is  pure  and  temperate,  and 
Soil.  they  enjoy  almoft  a  perpetual  Spring.  Tis 
true,  the  Country  is  in  feveral  parts  incum¬ 
ber’d  with  Mountains,  but  the  Plains  and 
Valleys  on  the  Sea-Coaft  are  extremely  fruitful 
in  Wine,  Oil,  Sugar,  Rice,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Pomegrenates,  and  all  manner  of  Fruits.  In 
every  Seafon  of  the  Year  we  find  Leaves,  , 
Fruit  and  Blofl'oms  on  the  Trees,  nor  do  they  , 
want  Silk,  Flax,  or  Honey,  but  the  Soil  does 
not  feem  very  proper  tor  Corn.  In  their  Hills 
Mines.  are  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Alum,  Quar¬ 
ries  of  Alabafter  and  Marble,  and  the  Sea 
furniilies  them  with  plenty  of  Fifh  :  But  they 
have  too  often  the  Misfortune  of  feeing  all  the 
Fruits  of  the  Earth  deftroy  d,  with  the  Leaves  > 
Locufts.  cf  Trees  and  every  thing  that  is  green,  for 
many  Miles  in  a  few  Hours,  by  thofe  innume¬ 
rable  Armies  of  Locufts  which  vifit  them  from 
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Africa.  Nor  is  this  the  worft  of  it,  for  they 
aave  no  fooner  done  them  this  irreparable 
Mifchief,  but  they  die  away,  and  caufe  fuch 
in  intolerable  Stench  that  they  infedt  the  Air, 
ind  occafion  a  variety  of  Difeafes. 

This  Province  is  well  water’d  with  Rivers  Rivers, 
md  Brooks,  of  which  fome  reckon  up  five  and 
:hirty  ;  they  all  run  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  or 
rom  the  North-Weft  to  the  South-Eaft,  and 
all  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  chief  of 
:hem  are  the  Miglias ,  or  Millaresi  the  Morvie- 
iro,  the  Guadalaviar,  the  Xucar  and  the 
Segura. 

The  Miglias,  or  MHJares ,  rifes  in  Arragon,  Migliar. 
md  running  South-Eaft,  falls  into  the  Sea  a 
itrle  below  Villa  Real. 

The  Moviedro  rifes  towards  the  Confines  of  Moviedro. 
Zaftille,  and  running  Eaft  ward  pafles  by  Segor- 
\a,  falling  into  the  Sea  a  little  below  the  Town 
)f  Morviedro. 

The  Guadalaviar,  fo  call’d  by  the  Moors  on  Guadala~ 
account  of  the  Purenefs  of  its  Waters,  is  not  ’viar- 
0  remarkable  for  its  Depth  as  its  agreeable 
ind  beautiful  Banks,  always  cover’d  with 
f'lofes  and  other  Flowers,  or  the  moft  delight- 
ul  Groves  of  Trees,  from  its  Source  to  the 
Mouth  of  it.  This  River  rifes  on  the  Confines 
*>f  Arragon  and  New  Caflille,  near  the  Town  of 
yUbara^in,  and  runs  from  the  North-Weft  to 
’he  South-Eaft  crols  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia , 
falling  into  the  Sea  near  the  capital  City  of  the 
tetne  Name. 

s  The  Xucar  rifing  in  New  Caflille ,  runs  thro’  Xucar, 
die  Province  of  Sierra,  where  it  receives  the 
two  final]  Rivers  of  Cabriel  and  Ohara,  after 
'vhich  it  croftes  Valencia  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
if  and 
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and  falls  into  the  Sea  near  the  little  Town  of 
Culler  n. 

The  Segura  rifes  in  Andalufia ,  and  taking  its 
Courfe  through  the  Kingdom  of  Murcia , 
enters  Valencia  near  Oreguela ,  difchargmg  it 
felf  into  the  Sea  near  Guardamar. 

The  Kingdom  of  Valencia  was  much  better 
peopled  antiently  than  it  is  at  prefent,  for  it 
was  from  hence  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Moors  were  banifh’d  to  Africa  in  theYear  \6iot 
on  Sufpicion  that  the  Converts  they  had  made 
amongft  them  were  ftill  enclin’d  to  Mahometifm, 
and  never  fail’d  to  profefs  it  when  they  had  an 
Opportunity  of  doing  it  with  Impunity.  But 
ftill  there  is  a  great  Mixture  of  old  and  new 
Chriftians,  or  of  native  Spaniards  and  Morifcoes, 
as  they  ftile  the  Defcendants  of  the  antient 
Moors,  and  thefe  apply  themfelves  much  more 
to  Mecbanick  Arts  and  Husbandry  than  the 
former,  which  may  be  one  occalion  of  the 
Fertility  of  this  Province. 

The  chief  Towns  are  Valencia,  Moruiedro , 
Segorba,  Zerica,  Vida  Real ,  Vida  Hermofa , 
St.  Mattheo,  Cajledo  de  la  Plana ,  Penifcola  and 
Moreda  to  the  Northward  ;  and  Almira, 
Montefa ,  Xativa,  Gandia ,  Deni  a,  Altea,  Ali- 
cant,  Riche,  Elda  and  Qriguela  to  the  South¬ 
ward. 

Valencia,  the  Capital,  is  fituated  in  a  fine 
Plain  on  the  River  Guadalaviar ,  or  Turia , 
two  Miles  from  the  Sea,  lying  about  fifty-five 
Leagues  South-Eaft  of  Madrid,  and  as  many 
South-Weft  of  Barcelona.  It  is  furrounded  by 
a  Wall  and  fome  antique  Fortifications,  but 
efteem’d  a  place  of  no  great  Scrength.  The 
Form  of  the  Town  is  round,  and  contains 
about  twelve  thoufand  Houfes.  All  the 
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Travellers  I  meet  with  concur  in  admiring  the 
Beauty  of  the  place,  and  its  charming  Situa¬ 
tion  ;  they  enjoy,  fays  one  of  them,  a  fweet 
temperate  Air,  and  are  fcarce  fenfible  of 
^Winter  ;  they  abound  in  all  things  that  can 
Vender  Life  agreeable  :  The  Town  is  water’d 
.with  a  fine  River,  over  which  there  are  five 
$  tone- Bridges,  and  their  Fountains  are  innu¬ 
merable  :  The  Suburbs,  large  as  the  Town 
ire  intermix’d  with  the  moft  beautiful  Gar¬ 
dens  :  The  Inhabitants  are  of  an  obliging 
Agreeable  Converfation,  and  entertain  you 
[A^ith  an  Air  of  Gaiety,  not  to  be  met  with  in 
pther  parts  of  Spain  :  Their  Women  the  fineft 
and  raoft  endin’d  to  Gallantry  of  any  of  the 
xx  :  But  here  comes  the  Curfe,  (for  I  never 
‘net  with  a  place  extremely  happy  or  engaging 
3n  fome  Refpefis,  but  it  was  as  unfortunate 
others)  thefe  fine  Ladies  and  their  Gallants 
jiccafion  perpetual  Quarrels,  and  ’tis  faid 
here  are  more  Bravo’s  and  Aflaflins  Natives 
ft  Valencia ,  than  of  all  the  Provinces  of  Spain 
t>efides,  who  for  a  Dollar  will  murder  any 
(dan  you  are  jealous  of,  fo  that  here  is  no 
iafety  among  ail  this  vaft  Variety  of  Delights, 
;vhich  furely  mu  ft  imbitter  every  thing  that 
,arries  the  Name  of  Pleafure. 

But  I  am  apt  to  think  Murders  are  not  fa 
requent  as  Travellers  fuggeft,  for  ail  the 
Mobility  and  Gentry  almoft  of  the  Province 
^fide  at  Valencia ,  Trade  and  Manufa&ures 
ourifh  here,  and  there  are  abundance  of  rich 
Merchants  and  Tradefmen  in  the  place,  who 
frou’d  certainly  find  other  Seats  it  there  was 
little  Safety  to  be  met  with.  Their  pririci- 
Manufacture  is  Silk,  they  have  alfo  chofe 
I  of 
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of  Woollen,  and  their  foreign  Trade  in  Wine, 
Oil  and  Fruit  is  confiderable. 

In  the  Neighbourhood  of  this  beautiful 
City,  there  is  on  one  fide  a  continued  regular 
Plantation  of  Fruit-Trees  and  Ever-greens, 
and  towards  the  Sea  a  Bay  is  form’d  by  the 
Mouth  of  the  River,  three  Leagues  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  which  abounds  in  Fifh 
and  wild  Fowl,  and  about  half  a  League  to 
the  Eaftward  is  a  little  fortify’d  Town,  call’d 
Porto  el  Grujoy  which  may  be  look’d  upon  as 
the  Port  to  Valencia.  All  the  way  from  Valen* 
cia  to  Xativa,  which  is  no  lefs  than  nine; 
Leagues,  looks  like  a  Garden,  and  the  Coun^ 
try  is  fo  populous,  that  the  Towns  and  Villa** 
ges  are  not  half  a  League  afunder,  where  we 
fee  Crowds  of  Women  and  Children  before  th? 
Houfes  bufied  in  fpinning  of  Silk.  j 

But  to  return  to  the  Town.  The  moll 
confiderable  publick  Buildings  are  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  Viceroy’s  Palace,  and  that  of  Cmta 
the  Monaftery  of  Sr.  Jerome,  the  Exchange  ant 
the  Arfenal.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  i 
was  efteem’d  the  moft  beautiful  I  own  it 
Spain.  From  Pliny  we  underhand  it  was  i 
Roman  Colony,  as  well  as  ^by  an  antietr 
Infcripcion,  wherein  it  is  ftil’d  Colonia  Julh 
Valencia.  There  are  many  Fragments  o 
Antiquity  hill  remaining  in  and  about  th 
City.  It  was  the  Seat  of  the  Moorijh  Kings 
till  they  were  expell’d  by  James  the  FirA, 
King  of  Arragon ,  ftii  d  the  Viclorions ,  ill  th 
Year  1238,  who  united  this  Province  to  th; 
reft  of  his  Dominions.  Ic  is  at  prefent  th; 
See  of  an  Archbiifop  and  a  Uoiverfity^,  an, 
was  one  of  the  firft  Towns  that  declar  d  it 
King  Charles  III,  after  the  taking  of  Barceloh ) 
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n  the  Year  1705",  but  fuflfer’d  Efficiently  for 
ler  Forwardnefs  after  the  Lofs  of  the  Battle 
>f  Almanza,  Anno  1707  ;  they  were  fucrificJ<d 
vith  the  reft  of  our  Friends  in  Spain  to  the 
Hovetoufnefs  and  Ambition  of  a  certain 
General,  who  wou’d  not  fuffer  the  Enghjh 
"orces  in  Spain  to  be  timely  re-inforc’d,  kail 
here  ftiou’d  have  been  too  fudden  a  Revolu- 
ion  in  that  Kingdom,  which  might  have 
clips’d  his  Glory  and  put  an  end  to  the  War 
>efore  his  infatiable  Avarice  had  acquir’d  a 
rreafure  equal  to  that  of  many  Crown’d 
Beads. 

Morviedro  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  uorvisdm 
Bill  on  the  River  Palancia ,  or  Morviedro ,  four 
»r  five  Leagues  to  the  Northward  of  Valencia , 
nd  about  two  Leagues  from  the  Sea.  It  is 
unrounded  with  an  old  Wall  and  Towers, 
nd  contains  feven  hundred  Families. 

Upon  the  top  of  an  adjoining  Rock  they  Saguntui** 
hew  the  Ruins  of  the  once  famous  but  unfor- 
unate  Saguntnm ,  whole  Citizens  in  the  War 
•etween  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians ,  being 
Confederates  of  the  former,  after  having 
jftain’d  a  Siege  of  nine  Months,  chofe  rather 
b  bury  themfelves  in  the  Ruins  of  their  Town, 
nan  fubmit  to  Hannibal  ;  for  which  theic 
iravery  and  Refo!ution  has  been  often  cele- 
rated  in  Roman  Story.  It  was  retaken  eight 
fear*s  after  by  Scipio,  who  reflor’d  ic  to  chofe 
hat  remain’d  alive  of  the  Inhabitants.  Upon 
-ne  of  the  Gates  we  meet  with  the  tollowing 
hfcription,  viz..  SENATVS  POPVLVS- 
^VE  SAGVNTINORVM  CLAVDlO 
NVICTO  PIO  FEL.  IMP.  Ci£S. 

ONT.  MAX.  TRIB.  POT.  P.  P. 
ROCOS. 
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At  another  Gate  near  the  Cathedral,  is  the 
Head  of  Hannibal  cut  in  Stone:  From  hence  as 
we  afcend  the  Rock,  we  meet  with  the  Ruins 
of  an  Amphitheatre,  confiding  of  fix  and 
twenty  Benches  hewn  out  of  the  Rock,  and 
above  the  Amphitheatre  the  Remains  of  an 
antient  Reman  Fortrefs, 

^  ,  Segorba  is  fituated  on  an  Eminence,  in  the 

egma'  middie  of  a  fpacious  Plain  furrounded  with 
Mountains,  on  the  River  Morviedro,  ten 
Leagues  North  of  Valencia ,  and  as  many  to 
the  Eaftward  of  the  Sea.  It  is  a  wall’d  Town, 
confifting  of  about  eight  hundred  Families, 
and  defended  by  a  Cadle  ;  the  See  of  a 
Bifliop,  and  Capital  of  a  Dutchy.  Near  it  is 
a  Qviarry  of  excellent  Marble,  which  the 
Romans  us’d  to  tranfport  to  Rome  to  adorn  their 
Palaces. 

Xerica.  North-Wed  of  Segorba  ftands  the  little 
Town  of  Xerica,  the  Capital  of  a  Coun“ 
ty. 

Villa  Real.  Four  or  five  Leagues  to  the  Northward  of 
Morviedro  {lands  Villa  Real ,  upon  the  Rivet 
Millares ,  about  a  League  from  the  Sea.  It 
was  a  handfome  little  Town,  confiding  of 
about  eight  hundred  Inhabitants,  till  taken  by 
Storm  in  the  Year  1706  by  the  Marfhal  de 
Torres,  King  Fhilip’s  General,  who  burnt  it 
down  to  the  Ground,  and  put  the  People  to 
the  Sword,  as  he  ferv’d  feveral  other  Towns 
in  the  Neighbourhood  for  adhering  to  King, 
Charles  III. 

4hira.  Alz,ira  is  fituated  on  the  River  Xucar ,  fix 
Leagues  to  the  Southward  of  Valencia ,  and  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  Silk-Manufa&ure. 
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Xativa  was  fituated  on  a  rifing  Ground,  Xativa, 
nine  or  ten  Leagues  South  of  Valencia.  It 
was  one  of  the  fined  Towns  in  Spain,  and 
confided  of  about  three  thoufand  Families, 
but  after  the  Battle  of  Almanza ,  Anno  1707, 
it  was  burnt,  and  the  Fortifications  raz’d  by 
King  Philip's  Army.  This  was  another 
melancholy  Confequence  of  the  Confederates 
deferring  their  Friends  in  Spain  who  had 
declar’d  for  them,  only  to  humour  fome 
favourite  Generals  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

King  Thihp  fince  order’d  another  Town  to  be 
built  in  the  place  where  Xativa  flood,  and 
call’d  after  his  Name. 

Gandia  is  fituated  on  the  little  River  Alcoy,  Gandia. 
within  half  a  League  of  the  Sea,  ten  Leagues 
South  of  Valencia ,  mod  remarkable  for  its 
Sugar-Works. 

Three  or  four  Leagues  South-Eafl  of  Gandia  Denia, 
ies  the  Town  of  Denia ,  on  the  Sea-Coaft, 
defended  by  a  Caftle  fituated  on  a  neigh- 
oouring  Mountain,  and  has  a  tolerable  Har¬ 
bour. 

Three  or  four  Leagues  further  South  Hands  ) 
iAltea,  on  a  high  Hill,  rather  adorn’d  than 
defended  by  an  old  Caftle,  famous  for  its 
iBay,  where  Ships  frequently  take  in  Water. 

The  Country-People  here  made  no  Difficulty 
-n  declaring  their  Inclinations  for  King 
£ harks  the  Third,  when  the  confederate 
?leet  touch’d  here  in  their  way  to  Barcelona , 

Anno  1705,  for  which  they  differ’d  diffidently 
iiifterwards. 

Alicant  is  a  Sea-Port-Town,  defended  by  a  Aiieml 
trong  Caftle  fituated  on  a  Rock,  about  twenty 
ueagues  South  of  Valencia ,  and  as  many  to 
he  Northward  of  Cartagena .  It  is  a  Town 
T  a  of 
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of  the  bed  Trade  of  any  in  the  Province, 
particularly  in  red  and  white  Wines,  Oranges, 
Lemons  and  other  Fruits.  The  confederate 
Fleet  commanded  by  Sir  John  Leake  took  both 
the  Town  and  Caftle  in  the  Year  1706,  but 
immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Almanz^a^ 
King Philip's  Forces  retook  the  Town,  and 
block’d  up  the  Caftle  ;  the  latter  however 
held  out  againft  ail  the  Efforts  of  France  and 
Spain  till  April  1709.  The  Enemy  try’d  all 
imaginable  ways  to  reduce  it,  and  among  the 
reft  had  recourfe  to  Mining,  in  which  they 
made  but  a  very  flow  Progrefs^  the  Rock 
being  extremely  hard  ;  they  lodg’d  however 
twelve  hundred  Barrels  of  Powder  in  the  Rock, 
and  then  fummon’d  Richards  the  Governor  to 
furrender,  acquainting  him  at  the  fame  time 
with  his  Danger,  and  giving  leave  to  two  o£ 
his  Officers  ro  come  out  and  view  the  Mine, 
which  they  did  accordingly,  and  upon  their 
Report  the  Governor  held  a  Council  of  War, 
wherein  it  was  refolv  d  not  to  furrender  j 
whereupon  the  Enemy  fprung  their  Mine, 
which  made  an  incredible  Noife,  but  had  no 
^reat  Effe<&  upon  the  Caftle  ;  only  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  Major  General  Richards ,  and  Colonel 
Syhuvgh ,  happening  to  be  a  little  too  near  the 
place  where  the  Mine  was,  werl  unfortunately 
blown  up  and  buried  in  the  Ruins,  witfy 
leveral  other  Officers  :  The  Command  here- 
upon  devolving  upon  Lieutenant^  Colonel 
d’Alboriy  he  determin’d  to  hold  out  till  he  wad 
reliev’d,  and  venture  another  Mine.  On  the) 
15th  of  April  1709,  to  the  great  Joy  of  the 
Garrifon,  Sir  George  Byng}  and  Major  Genera] 
Stanhope ,  appear’d  before  the  place  with  <j 
Fleet  of  Men  of  War,  and  four  thoufand  Land- 
v  ,  - .  Forces 
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Forces  on  Board  ;  but  the  Spanijh  Army  being 
,nuch  fuperior  to  them,  they  did  not  think  fit 
to  difimbark  their  Troops,  but  contented 
ihemfelves  with  fending  a  Flag  of  Truce  on 
Shoar,  with  an  Offer  of  withdrawing  the 
pLnglijh  Garrifon  out  of  the  Caftle,  which  the 
Spaniards  agreed  to  ;  and  purfuant  to  this 
Capitulation,  the  Garrifon,  confiiting  of  five 
hundred  Men,  march’d  out  the  eighteenth  of 
1 April  1709,  N.  S.  with  two  pieces  of  Cannon, 
and  all  other  Marks  of  Honour,  and  embark’d 
ipn  board  the  Fleet.  Either  the  Confederates 
apprehended  it  impracticable  to  throw  Sup¬ 
plies  into  the  Caftle  while  the  Spanijh  Army 
Were  poffefs’d  of  all  the  Avenues,  or  they 
Slight  be  of  Opinion  that  another  Mine  wou’d 
totally  demolifh  it  ;  at  leaft  that  it  wou’d  be 
more  eligible  to  withdraw  the  Garrifon  in 
time,  than  run  the  Hazard  of  another  Expe¬ 
riment. 

1  O.iguela ,  or  Orihuela,  is  fituated  in  a  fruit- 
:ul  Plain  furrounded  with  Mountains,  on  the 
River  Seguray  in  the  midway  between  Alicant 
and  Cartagena ,  and  about  a  League  from  the 
Confines  of  Murcia.  It  is  enclos’d  with  a 
Wall,  and  defended  by  an  old  Caftle,  and  has 
the  Honour  of  being  a  Univerfity  and  the  See 
bf  a  Bifliop. '  The  neighbouring  Country 
abounds  in  Corn,  Wine,  Fruits,  Honey,  Flax 
and  Salr,  infomuch  that  it  is  become  a  Pro¬ 
verb,  Whether  it  Rains  or  not ,  there  is  always 
Plenty  at  Origuela. 

t 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

T 'eats  of  the  Province  of  Eftramadura. 

THIS  Province  and  the  two  Cajlilles  are 
frequently  comprehended  in  one,  but  I 
Hi  all  follow  our  beft  Maps,  and  defcribe 
Efiramadura ,  as  a  diftinft  Province  from  the 
Cajlilles ,  and  bound  it  with  the  Province  of 
Leon  on  the  North  ;  by  New  CaftiQe  on  the 
Eaft:  ;  by  Andalujia  on  the  South,  and  by 
Portugal  on  the  Weft  ;  being  about  fixty 
Leagues  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and 
thirty-four  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 
The  Mountains  of  Banos ,  Pico  and  Guadalope 
divide  it  from  the  two  Caftilles  on  the  Eaft, 
and  thofe  of  Siena  Morena  feparate  it  from 
Andalujia  on  the  South,  but  the  reft  of  the 
Country  is  plain  and  level,  if  compar’d  with 
the  other  Provinces,  and  efteem’d  the  moft 
fruitful  part  of  Spain ,  to  which  the  Rivers 
that  water  it  very  much  contribute  :  The 
.  chief  of  them  are  the  Tagm  and  Guadiana , 
Rivers.  crofs  jc  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  The  Alagons 

which  riling  in  the  North  runs  Southward, 
and  pafting  by  Coria,  falls  into  the  lagtts.  The 
Almonte ,  which  riling  in  the  Eaft  takes  its 
Courfe  North-Weft,  and  falls  likewife  into  che 
Tagm.  And  the  Zuja,  which  has  its  Source 
in  Sierra  Morena ,  and  running  firft  to  the 
North,  then  turns  about  to  the  Weft,  and 
djfcharges  it  felf  into  the  Guadiana  near  Mede*. 
I'm. 
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The  chief  Towns  are  Placentia,  Corla,  Al- 
-antara,  Albuquerque ,  Pena,  Truxtllo ,  Guada- 
' bupe ,  Merida ,  Medelin,  Badajoz. ,  Xeres  de  Bada- 
’0Z>  and  Lerena. 

Placentia,  is  fituated  on  the  Banks  of  the 
ittle  River  Xente,  furrounded  with  Moun- 
ains,  about  forty  Leagues  South-Weft  of 
Madrid.  Both  Mountains  and  Valleys  in  the 
Diftrid  of  this  City  are  extremely  fruitful. 
Fhe  Plains  produce  excellent  Grain,  and  on 
'he  Mountains  are  whole  Forefts  of  Fruit- 
Frees,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Chefnuts,  Olives, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Lemons,  Oran¬ 
ges,  Pomegranates,  Figs,  &c.  The  Town  it 
(elf  is  well  built,  containing  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  Houfes,  which  form  feveral  fine  Streets 
md  Squares,  embellifh’d  with  Fountains,  and 
is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop. 

Coria  alfo  is  an  Epifcopal  City,  ten  Leagues 
O  the  Weftward  of  Placentia ,  fituate  in  a  fruit¬ 
ful  Plain  on  the  little  River  Alagon.  The 
Cathedral  is  the  only  publick  Building  men¬ 
tion'd  by  Travellers,  as  worth  the  viewing, 
the  City  has  the  Title  of  a  Marquifate,  and 
•dongs  to  the  Dukes  of  Alva. 

11  Alcantara  is  fituated  on  the  River  Tagrn, 
'■en  Leagues  South  of  Coria,  and  three  to  the 
Veftward  of  the  Confines  of  Portugal,  a  fron¬ 
tier  Garrifon  againft  that  Kingdom,  mod 
’emarkable  for  a  magnificent  Bridge  over  the 
ragm,  Laid  to  be  built  in  the  Reign  of  the 
Cmperor  Trajan  by  the  People  of  Luf.tania. 
i;t  is  rais’d  two  hundred  foot  above  the 
V ater,  and  though  it  confifts  but  of  fix 
Arches,  is  fix  hundred  and  feventy  foot  long, 
2nd  eight  and  twenty  broad,  and  has  this 
t.fcription  on  it,  viz.. 
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IMP.  CiESARI.  D.  NERViE  F. 
NERViE  TRAJANO  AVG.  GERM. 
DAC1CO.  PONT.  MAX.  TRIE.  PO¬ 
TEST.  VIII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  V.  R.  P. 

Ac  the  foot  of  the  Bridge  there  is  a  little 
antique  Chapel  hewn  out  of  the  Rock,  firft 
dedicated  to  Trajan,  and  afterward  by  the 
Chriftians  to  the  Honour  of  St.  Julian,  This 
Town  was  built  by  the  Moors  on  account  of 
the  Convenience  of  the  Bridge  over  the  River., 
which  here  runs  in  a  very  deep  Channels 
having  high  craggy  Rocks  on  each  fide  of  it. 
The  Moors  gave  it  the  Name  of  Alcantara 3 
which  Word  in  their  Language  fignifies  a 
Bridge.  Alfonfm  the  Tenth,  King  of  Leon , 
took  it  from  them,  and  gave  it  to  the  Knights 
of  Calatrava,  who  afterwards  took  the  Title 
of  Knights  of  Alcantara. 

TruxiHo.  Truxillo ,  or  Trugillo,  olim  Trogillium ,  and) 
Tunis  Julia ,  is  an  antient  Town,  fituatej 
among  the  Mountains  on  the  fide  of  a  HilL 
having  a  Citadel  on  the  top  of  ir,  fourteen  ot 
fifteen  Leagues  South-Eaft  of  Alcantara,  and 
forty-five  South  -Weft  of  Madrid,  contains! 
about  a  thoufand  Houfes,  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Julius  Cafar,  and  famous  in  thefe 
later  Ages  for  the  Birth  of  Francis  Pizarro ,j 
Marquifs  de  las  Cbarcos,  one  of  the  Spanijh 
Generals  that  difcover’d  and  conquer’d  thej 
Empire  of  Peru. 

Guadalupe  Eight  Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  of  Truxillo „ 
on  the  Confines  of  New  Cafiille,  ftands  the 
little  Town  of  Guadalupe,  on  a  R  ver  of  thel 
fame  Name,  in  a  Piain  furrounded  withi 
Mountains,  which  alfo  have  obtain’d  thej 
Name  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains.  The! 
Town  is  well  built,  and  pleafantly  ficuated  in 
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&  Country  that  looks  like  a  Foreft  of  Fruit- 
Trees,  where  Grapes,  Oranges,  Figs,  and 
other  delicious  Fruits  abound.  That  which 
contributes  much  to  its  Fertility  are  three  or 
[four  ftiiall  Brooks,  which  falling  from  the 
[Mountains,  run  winding  through  the  Valley, 

;and  enrich  it  with  their  Waters.  But  whac 
?the  Town  is  moft  famous  for  is  a  miraculous 
[Image,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  bleffed  Virgin* 
which  according  to  their  Tradition,  lay 
jburied  many  hundred  Years  in  the  time  of  the 
•Moors,  and  now  performs  abundance  of  Curesj 
sat  leaft,  devout  People  who  have  implor’d  her 
&Affiftance,  upon  their  Recovery  have  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  great  many  Offerings,  and 
Pilgrims  vific  her  Shrine  from  all  parts  of  Spain. 

(This  Image,  like  that  of  Monferrat  in  Catalonia , 
is  turn’d  almoft  black,  alfo  fuppos’d  to  be 
>occafion’d  by  its  lying  long  under  Ground. 

,  Merida  is  fituated  on  an  Eminence  conti-  Mtrite. 
Iguous  to  the  River  Guadiana,  twenty-five 
(Leagues  North  of  Seville,  and  fifty  five  South- 
Weft  of  Madrid,  formerly  known  by  the  Name 
(Or  Ementa  Augufla,  and  was  the  Capital  or  the 
[Sntient  Lufitania.  There  are  ft  ill  fame  noble 
Remains  of  Antiquity  here,  as  the  Ruins  of 
ithe  Walls,  which  fhew  its  antient  Grandeur* 
yhough  the  Town  be  fmall  at  prefent,  not 
pontaining  above  a  thoufand  Inhabitants. 
Auguflm  built  a  fine  Bridge  over  the  Guadiana 
jit  this  place,  and  two  Aquedu6\s,  and  caus’d 
p.  Highway  to  be  made  from  thence  to  Seville. 

[The  Aquedu&s  are  entirely  ruin’d,  and  there 
is  another  modern  one  in  their  room,  much 
jirtferior  to  the  former,  which  however  conveys 
rWater  to  the  Town  from  a  confiderable 
iilfance.  The  Bridge  was  carried  away  in 
VoLXIIL  U  the 
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the  Tear  i5io  by  a  Flood,  and  another  built 
at  a  great  Expence.  Among  other  Remains 
of  Antiquity,  there  is  a  Triumphal  Arch 
pretty  well  preferv’d,  which  Teems  to  have 
been  the  Gate  of  a  Cirque  or  Theatre.  The 
Town  was  fortify ’d  about  the  time  that  the 
Portuguefe  threw  off  the  Caftilian  Yoke,  and  in 
the  laft  War  with  that  Nation  the  Spaniards 
laid  up  their  Magazins  here.  It  is  at  prelent 
a  Bifhop’s  See,  and  by  Tome  call’d  the  Capital 
of  Eftramadura. 

Badajoz,  is  fituated  on  an  Eminence  on  the 
South  Bank  of  the  River  Guadiana ,  fixty 
Leagues  South-Weft  of  Madrid ,  ten  to  the 
Weftward  of  Merida ,  and  about  half  a  League 
to  the  Eaftward  of  the  Confines  of  Portugal , 
againft  which  Kingdom  it  is  the  ftrongeft 
frontier  Town  the  Spaniards  have,  and  is 
generally  call’d  the  Capital  of  Ejlramadura . 
It  is  a  Bifnop’s  See,  and  contains  about  four 
thoufand  Inhabitants.  The  Houfes  are  well 
builr,  and  the  Streets  tolerably  large,  but  the 
Beauty  of  it  is  their  great  Square,  on  one  fide 
whereof  Hands  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint 
John,  and  on  the  other  the  Governor’s  Palace. 
It  is  divided  in  two  parts,  viz.,  the  High  and 
Low  Town,  and  defended  by  two  Caftles,  one 
on  the  fide  of  Andalufia,  call’d  St.  Michael ,  and 
the  other  on  the  oppcfite  fide  of  the  River, 
call’d  St.  Chrifiophal,  which  defends  the  En¬ 
trance  on  the  Bridge,  a  very  fine  Strudure* 
built  of  large  hewn  Stone  on  thirty  Arches. 
The  Town  has  fuftain’d  two  memorable 
Sieges  without  being  taken,  one  by  the  Portu* 
guefe  in  the  Year  1658,  and  the  other  in  1705 
by  the  Confederates,  when  the  Britijh  General 
the  Earl  of  Galway s  a  French  Refugee,  loft  his 
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right  Hand  by  a  Cannon-Shot.  The  Town 
ftands  in  a  very  fertile  Soil :  It  is  needlefs  to 
enumerate  the  kinds  of  Fruit,  having  done  it 
fo  often  already  in  treating  of  other  Towns 
in  this  Province. 

Xeres  de  Badajoz,  is  a  little  City,  about  eight  Xeres  de 
Leagues  South-Eaft  of  Badajos ,  and  belong’d  Badaios' 
formerly  to  the  Knights  Templets,  which 
occafion’d  its  being  call’d  Xeres  de  Caballero's. 

The  principal  Riches  of  the  place  confifts  in 
Cattle,  which  are  fed  in  the  fine  Paftures 
about  it.  ’Tis  faid  they  fend  no  lefs  than 
fifty  thoufand  horn’d  Cattle  annually  to  the 
'Fairs  of  Efcolona  and  ViUena. 

'•  Medellin  is  fituated  on  the  Guadiana ,  fix  Medellin . 
'Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  of  Merida ,  in  a 
fruitful  Country,  abounding  in  all  thing?,  faid 
to  be  founded  by  Q.  C  realms  Mete  Hus,  a  Roman 
Gonful,  and  famous  for  the  Birth  of  Fernando 
Cortez,  the  Spanijh  General  that  conquer’d 


Mexico. 

:  Ellerena,  or  Lerena,  ftands  about  ten  Leagues  Eller em. 
to  the  Southward  of  Medellin ,  near  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Sierra  Morena,  built  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Order  of  St.  James,  and  honour’d  with 
the  Title  of  a  City.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fruitful 
rich  in  Pafture. 
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Treats  of  the  Province  of  Afidalufia. 

rJSrJaMa;  ANDALUSIA  is  bounded  by  a  lonf 
Situation  /\  Chain  of  Mountains,  call’d  Sierra  Mo 
and  rena,  which  feparate  it  from  Eftramadura  ant 
Extent.  QafHk,  on  the  North  ;  by  Murcia  ant 

Granada  towards  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  fame  Pro 
vince  of  Granada ,  the  Streights  of  Gibralte 
and  the  Atlantick  Ocean  on  the  South  ;  and  b} 
Portugal,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  th< 
Guadiana  and  Chanca,  towards  the  Weft  ;  ex 
tending  in  length  about  ninety  Leagues  fron 
Eaft  to  Weft,  and  about  fixty  in  its  greatef 
breadth  from  North  to  South,  but  in  man; 
places,  efpecially  towards  the  Eaft,  it  is  no 
thirty  Leagues  over.  It  has  the  Advantage  o 
near  feventy  Leagues  Sea-Coaft.  Andalufia  i 
part  of  the  antient  Bcetica,  which  compre 
hended  this  Province,  Granada ,  and  that  par 
of  Ejlramadma  which  lies  South  of  the  Gua 
Name,  dlana.  It  was  call’d  Vandalitia  from  th 
Vandals ,  .who  fettled  here  in  the  fifth  Century 
and  from  thence  corruptly  Andalufia.  Th 
Moors  poffefs’ti  therafelves  of  it  in  the  eighti 
Century,  and  divided  it  into  the  Kingdoms  o 
Air.  Cor  dona ,  Seville  and  Jaen.  They  enjoy  here  , 

pure  ferene  Heaven,  a  healthful  Air,  and  . 
Soil.  Soil  anfvyerable  to  the  molt  luxurious  Willies 
abounding  in  Corn,  Wine,  Oil,  Sugar  am 
Cattle.  Honey.  They  have  large  Herds  of  great  an< 
fma')  Cattle3  and  the  moft  beautiful  Breed  c 

Horfe 
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Horfes  in  Europe ,  and  no  Country  was  more  Mines, 
famous  for  its  rich  Minerals  till  America  was 
found  out.  True  it  is,  great  part  of  the 
Summer  is  exceffive  hot ;  but  as  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Southern  Provinces  fleep  away  the 
middle  of  the  Day,  and  feldom  travel  but  in 
the  Morning  or  Evening,  the  Natives  are  far 
from  thinking  the  Heats  intolerable,  efpecially 
as  they  are  frequently  refrefh’d  by  Sea-Breezes, 
and  by  many  other  ways,  which  Neceffity, 
the  Mother  of  Invention,  has  taught  them  to 
avoid  the  Heats.  Befides  other  Minerals,  in 
the  Mountains  of  Andalufia  they  find  plenty  of 
Quick-Silver  and  Vermillion. 

The  principal  Rivers  of  this  Province  are  Rivers 
,  the  Guadalquiver ,  which  runs  the  whole  length 
of  it  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  divides  the 
Country  into  almoft  two  equal  parts.  The 
Xenilj  which  riling  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grana- 
:  da,  enters  Andalufia  above  Lucena ,  and  taking 
3 its  Courfe  to  the  Weftward,  difcharges  it  felt 
into  the  Guadalquivir.  The  Odier ,  or  Odiel , 

)  which  riling  in  the  Confines  of  Eftramadurai 
1  runs  to  the  Southward,  and  difcharges  it  felf 
sinco  the  Ocean.  The  River  Tint  a,  which 
/tuns  almoft  parallel  to  the  Odier ,  and  falls  into 
i  the  Ocean  a  little  to  the  Eaftward  of  that 
r  River.  The  Waters  of  the  Tinto  are  fo  bitter 
1  that  there  is  no  drinking  them,  nor  can  any 
)  Fifh  live  in  it.  The  Guadiamar  runs  from 
North  to  South,  and  falls  into  the  Guadal¬ 
quivir.  The  Chanca  runs  from  North  to  South, 

:  and  falling  into  the  Guadiana,  divides  Anda¬ 
lufia  horn  Portugal.  The  Guadalete,  by  the 
a  Latins  call’d  Lethe,  rifes  on  the  Confines  of 
Granada,  and  running  South- Weft  by  Eornos 
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and  Areas ,  diTcharges  it  felf  into  the  Sea  at 
Port  St.  Mary's.  And  the  Guadarmena ,  which 
rifing  in  New  Caflille ,  runs  from  North  to 
South,  and  difcharg.es  it  felf  into  the  Guadal¬ 
quivir  below  Cacorla. 

Diviflon.  I  (hall  divide  this  Province  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly,  into  Eaft  and  Weft  :  The  Eaft  con¬ 
tains  the  antient  Kingdom  of  Cordoua,  and  the 
Weft  the  Kingdom  of  Seville. 

Chief  The  chief  Towns  in  the  Kingdom  of 

Towns.  Cordoua  are,  Cacorla ,  Ubeda ,  Baez, a,  cJaen , 

Alcala  Real,  Anduxar  or  Andujar ,  and  Cor- 

dcua. 

The  chief  Towns  in  the  Kingdom  of 

Seville  are,  Medina- Si  donia,  Ojjuna,  Ecya ,  or 
JEcija ,  Carmona ,  Marchena ,  Seville,  St.  Luc  ay 
Arcos,  Port  St.  Mary ,  Cadiz,,  Rota,  Gibraltar , 
St.  la  Major ,  Xeres  de  Guadiana,  Aymonte 
and  Lucena. 

Jaen,  the  Capital  of  a  Kingdom  in  the  time 
“jam.  0f  the  Mtors,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a 
Mountain,  fifty-five  Leagues  South  of  Madrid \ 
and  about  twenty  to  the  Eaftward  of  Cordoua , 
furrounded  with  a  Wall  and  antique  Towers,; 
and  defended  by  a  Caftle.  The  Town  is; 
tolerably  large  and  populous,  adorn’d  with  a1 
handfome  Square,  fine  Churches  and  Cloyfters, 
agreeable  Fountains,  and  the  magnificent 
Houfes  of  many  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
of  the  Province  that  refide  here.  But  this1 
City  is  moft  remarkable  among  the  Spaniards 
for  the  Image  of  St.  Veronica,  who  lent  her 
Handkerchief  to  the  blefled  jefus  when  he 
was  carrying  his  Crofs,  to  which  devout 
People  refort  in  Crowds.  It  is  at  prefent  the 
See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  of  Seville,  and 
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;ituate  in  a  Country  abounding  in  Silk,  Corn, 

Wine,  Oil  and  excellent  Fruits. 

Cordoua ,  the  Capital  of  a  Kingdom  alfo  in  c trdtu*. 
.he  time  of  the  Moors ,  is  fituated  on  the  North 
Bank  of  the  River  Guadalquivir ,  having  the 
vlountains  of  Sierra  Morena  on  the  North,  and 
i  fpacious  Plain  to  the  South,  about  fixty 
^eagues  to  the  Southward  of  Madrid ,  and 
wenty-four  to  the  Eaftward  of  Seville .  The 
form  of  it  is  an  oblong  Square,  firetching 
rom  Eaft  to  Weft  along  the  River  Guadalqui - 
<ir.  The  Extent  of  the  Town  is  very  large, 

'Ut  not  populous  in  proportion,  there  being 
jbundance  of  large  Gardens  and  Orchards 
yithin  the  Walls.  It  is  adorn’d  Vvirh  fome 
{ne  Buildings,  Palaces,  Churches  and  Reli- 
.ious  Houfes,  and  has  feveral  large  handlome 
juburbs,  of  which  the  moft  conliderable  is 
)wards  the  Eaft.  The  Cathedral  is  a  vaft 
nagnificent  Scru&ure,  built  for  a  Mahometan 
lofque  by  Abdachaman ,  King  of  the  Moors , 
j/  the  eighth  Century,  who  made  Cordoua  the 
eat  of  his  Government.  This  Church  is 
f  hundred  foot  long,  and  two  hundred  and 
,'ty  wide,  having  four  and  twenty  large 
<>oors  adorn’d  with  excellent  Workmanfhip. 

)he  Roof  is  fuftain’d  by  three  hundred  and 
itty-five  Pillars  of  Alabafter,  Jafper  and  black 
garble,  a  Foot  and  half  diameter.  The 
,'w  Chapel  in  it  is  as  large  as  fome  Churches, 

51’d  with  Marble  and  richly  gilded,  as  is  all 
,e  Roof  of  the  Church.  That  vaft  number 
ilender  Pillars  which  divide  the  feveral 
,hapels  from  each  other,  make  a  very  grand 
,ppearance  on  entring  the  Church.  The 
'oors  were  in  Pclfeffion  of  this  City  five 
!)«  hundred 
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hundred  and  twenty  Years,  during  all  which 
time  the  Chriflians  were  allow’d  Liberty  o 
Confcience,  and  had  fix  Churches,  in  whicf 
they  perform’d  Divine  Service  :  For  thi< 
Privilege  they  paid  a  very  inconfiderabk 
Tribute. 

Cordoua  is  a  Bi(hop*s  See,  the  Epifcopa 
Palace  a  large  Edifice,  chiefly  remarkable  fo: 
its  fine  Gardens,  in  which  is  a  Wildernefs  o 
Orange-Trees.  The  King’s  Palace  is  at  th< 
Weft  end  of  the  Town,  of  a  vaft  Extent,  anc 
furrounded  with  Walls  like  a  Caftle^  In  tht 
Stables  are  kept  two  hundred  Horfes  of  th( 
Andalufian  Breed,  efteem’d  the  fineft  in  Europe 
The  Place  Major ,  or  Grand  Square,  is  anothei 
Ornament  to  this  City  ;  it  is  furrounded  witl 
fine  Houfes,  fupported  by  a  large  Piazza 
Cordoua  being  thus  elegantly  built,  and  enjoy 
ing  an  excellent  Air,  abundance  of  Perfons  o 
Quality  have  their  Refidence  in  it.  Th< 
Town  has  alfo  a  flourifliing  Trade  by  mean 
of  the  Guadiana ,  which  begins  to  be  navigabf 
'  at  this  City.  Several  great  Men,  as  wel 
Antients  as  Moderns,  were  Natives  of  Cordoua 
particularly  the  two  Seneca  the  Poet  Lucan 
Trogm  Pompeim,  Porcim  Latro,  Avicenna  Aver 
roes ,  Ferdinand  Gonfalvo,  Ambrofuts  Morale j 
&c.  The  Neighbourhood  of  Cordoua  i 
extremely  agreeable  and  fruitful ;  the  Moun 
tains,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  built,  ar 
full  of  Gardens,  Vineyards,  and  Forefts  c 
Fruit-Trees,  interfpers’d  with  a  variety  c 
fine  Valleys,  water’d  with  Springs  and  Rivu 
lets.  When  their  Groves  of  Oranges  am 
Citrons  are  in  Blolfom,  they  perfume  th 
whole  Country.  It  is  one  of  the  Diverfion 
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of  Cordoua  to  walk  in  the  Fields  in  a  ferene 
Summers  Night,  to  breath  that  delicious  Air. 
Their  V/nes  produce  Wine  of  an  excellent: 
Tafte,  and  their  Fields  afford  fuch  an  abun- 
i  dance  of  all  things,  that  it  is  wirh  Juftice 
call’d  the  Granary  of  Spain. 
i  Seville  is  fituated  in  a  vaft  fruitful  Plain  Seville*. 
upon  the  Banks  of  the  River  Guadalquivir , 
i  twenty  Leagues  North-Eaft  of  the  Ocean, 

'  about  twenty-four  North-Eaft  of  Cadiz. .,  and 
:  feventy  South-Weft  of  Madrid ,  antiently  call’d 
i  Htfpalis  from  its  Situation,  Hi fp  alls  in  the 
i  Language  of  the  Phoenicians  or  Tyrians ,  who 
twere  the  Founders  of  it,  fignifying  a  green 
:  Plain,  the  City  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  Spain, 

I  of  a  round  Form,  and  encompafs’d  with  an 
sold  Wall  and  Towers,  rather  an  Ornament 
'-than  Defence  to  it,  about  eight  Miles  in 
(circumference,  having  twelve  handfome  Gates, 
i The  Houfes  are  well  built  after  the  Aloorifi 
(Plan,  but  the  Streets  are  narrow  j  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  computed  at  three  hundred  thoufand. 

:  There  are  feveral  conftderable  Suburbs,  that 
(call’d  Triana  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  River 
(is  the  chief,  with  which  there  is  a  Commu- 
(nication  by  a  Bridge,  and  on  each  lide  the 
‘River  are  Keys,  where  Ships  difcharge  and 
(receive  their  Lading.  Julim  Crefar  rebuilt 
(and  beautified  this  City,  giving  it  the  Name 
iof  Julia  Romula.  It  was  the  Seat  of  the 
‘Government  in  the  time  of  the  Gotbick  Sove¬ 
reigns,  and  afterwards  the  Capital  of  one  of 
‘the  moft  confiderable  Moorijh  Kingdoms,  till 
ftaken  from  them  by  Ferdinand  III,  King  of 
1 Caftille ,  in  the  Year  1248,  after  a  Siege  of 
"fixteen  Months,  when  he  drove  out  moft  of 
Vol.  XIII.  X  the 
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the  Moorijh  Inhabitans,  and  introduced  the 
Chrijiians  in  their  room,  and  is  dill  the  Me- 
tropolis  of  Andalufia,  being  one  of  the  moil 
antient  Archbiihopricks  in  Spain,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  faid  to  amount  to  thirty  thoufand 
Pounds  ilerling  per  Annum.  The  Cathedral 
was  a  Mahometan  Mofque,  built  in  the  tenth 
Century  by  the  Moors,  and  is  one  of  the  moil 
magnificent  Stru&ures  of  the  kind  in  Spain, 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  two  hundred  and 
feventy  in  breadth,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty 
eight  in  height,  and  containing  no  lefs  than 
four  fcore  Chapels  and  Altars,  where  MaiTes 
are  faid  every  Day.  There  are  in  the  City  a 
great  many  other  fine  Churches  and  Monaile- 
ries. 

On  the  South  fide  of  the  Town  is  the 
Royal  Palace  call’d  Alcazar,  of  which  the 
fined  part  was  built  by  the  Moors.  Here  we 
fee  on  every  fide  the  Imperial  Eagle,  with 
Charles  the  Fifth’s  Motto,  Vim  Ultra.  The 
Gardens  belonging  to  this  Palace  are  extremely 
fine.  Other  publick  Buildings-  taken  Notice 
of  by  Travellers  are  the  Palace  of  the  Inqui- 
ficion,  the  Exchange,  the  India-Houfei  the 
Mint,  the  Colleges  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
fity,  which  has  not  the  Reputation  it  had 
formerly,  a  noble  Aquedmd,  which  brings 
Water  from  Carmona ,  fix  Leagues  from  the. 
City.  Their  Hofpitals  amount  to  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  of  all  kinds,  fome  of  them 
very  large  and  beautiful.  There  are  a  greac 
many  fpacious  Squares  alfo  in  Seville,  adorn ’d| 
with  Fountains  and  magnificent  Buildings, 
and  no  Town  abounded  more  in  Wealth  in  thej 
lad  Age,  when  all  the  Trade  to  Votofi  andl 
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America  in  general  was  carried  on  here. 
Their  Traffick  is  ftill  considerable,  but  Cadiz, 
and  other  Sea-Ports  have  deprived  them  of  a 
great  deal  of  it,  the  River  not  being  naviga¬ 
ble  for  large  Vefiels  higher  than  St.  Lucar. 

Seville  is  larger  than  Madrid ;  its  Situation  on 
the  River  Guadalquivir  in  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  Plains  in  the  World,  render  it  a 
very  defirable  abode.  The  Spaniards  lock 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  Wonders  of  the  World, 
a  perfed  Paradife,  efpeciaily  in  a  fine  Even* 
ing,  which  they  feldom  want,  when  all  the 
Quality  repair  to  the  neighbouring  Fields  in 
their  Coaches  to  tafte  the  fragrant  Air,  per¬ 
fum’d  with  a  variety  of  fweet  Flowers  and 
Blofibms  that  Nature  produces  here  in  alrooft 
■every  Seafon,  Their  Olives  are  the  be  ft  in 
‘Europe,  and  grow  in  the  greateft  Quantities  ; 
there  is  a  Wood  of  them  not  far  from  the  City 
'near  twenty  Miles  in  circumference. 

\  Cadiz.,  olim  Gades,  or  as  the  Englijh  ufually  Cadiz. . 
Pronounce  it,  Cales,  is  fituated  on  the  North-  " 
Weft  point  of  the  Iftand  of  Leon,  or  Lyons,  in 
shirty-fix  Degrees  thirty  Minutes  North 
latitude,  fix  Degrees  forty  Minutes  to  the 
Weft  ward  of  London ,  and  about  ninety-four 
leagues  South-Weft  of  Madrid.  The  Ifland 
3t  ftands  upon  bears  fome  Refemblance  to  a 
’ear  with  a  long  Stalk,  and  is  in  length  from 
ihe  South-Eaft  to  the  North-Weft  about  fix 
-eagues  ;  the  North-Weft  end  where  the 
down  ftands  is  fcarce  half  a  League  broad  ; 

(he  South- Weft  end  is  about  three  Leagues 
uver,  and  has  a  Communication  with  the 
1  X  2  Continent 
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Continent  by  a  Bridge  call’d  Ponte  Sanore. 
The  Ifland  with  the  Continent  over  againft  it 
form  a  Bay  four  Leagues  long,  and  in  moft 
places  two  in  breadth,  only  about  the  middle 
cf  :he  Bay  are  two  points  of  Land,  one  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  other  on  the  Lund,  fo 
near  together  that  the  Forts  upon  them,  call  d 
the  Puntal  and  Matagorda ,  command  the 
Pafla^e,  and  within  thefe  Points  is  the  Har¬ 
bour, &  which  it  is  impoffible  for  an  Enemy  to 
enter  till  he  has  taken  the  laid  Forts.  This 
was  the  reafon  that  the  Confederates  in  their 
Expedition  againft  Cadiz,  in  the  Year  1702, 
made  their  Defcent  near  Port  St.  Mary's  on 
the  Continent,  in  order  to  attack  the  Fore 
call’d  Puntal  on  that  fide,  and  thereby  facili¬ 
tate  the  Entrance  of  their  Fleet  into  the 
Harbour.  Some  other  Reafons  were  given 
for  their  landing  on  that  fide,  as  the  furnifhing 
themfelves  with  Provifions,  and  giving  the 
Country  an  Opportunity  of  declaring  for 
them  :  It  was  aifo  thought  very  hazardous 
landing  on  the  backfide  of  the  Ifland  next  the 
Ocean,  there  running  fo  great  a  Surf  upon 
the  Shore.  But  I  find  it  was  the  Opinion 
afterwards,  both  of  the  Generals  and  Admi¬ 
rals,  that  the  landing  on  the  back  of  the 
Ifland,  notwithftanding  the  Hazard,  had  been 
the  moft  likely  way  to  have  carry "d  the 
Town  ;  and  that  though  they  had  taken  the 
Fort  of  Puntal,  the  Fleet  cou’d  not  have 
enter’d  the  Harbour  unlefs  they  had  made 
themfeP  es  alfo  Matters  of  Fort  Matagorda  or 
the  I  Hard.  This  I  thought  fit  to  obierve  foi 
the  Animadversion  of  thofe  who  may  hereaftei 
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be  concern’d  in  an  Attempt  of  the  like  nature 
againft  this  place.  The  Earl  of  Effex  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  Year  1596,  took 
the  Town  before  they  attempted  the  Ships 
within  the  Puntals. 

But  to  return  to  the  Town.  It  ftands  upon 
fo  very  narrow  a  point  of  Land,  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  Ground  between  that  and  the  Sea, 
except  to  the  South-Weft ;  and  it  is  the 
general  Opinion,  that  part  of  the  Ifland  has 
been  wafh’d  away  or  deftroy’d  by  an  Earth¬ 
quake,  together  with  great  part  of  the  an  dent 
Sades,  the  prefent  Dimenfions  not  agreeing 
with  thofc  given  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Hiftorians.  However,  the  City  is  computed 
:o  contain  ftill  about  five  thoufand  Houfes, 
ind  has  a  prodigious  foreign  Trade,  the 
Galleons  annually  taking  in  their  Lading  here, 
ind  returning  hither  with  the  Treafures  of 
Potofi,  and  other  rich  Merchandizes  of  Arne- 
:ka  ;  and  here  accordingly  are  the  fineft 
ptore-Houfes  in  Europe.  This  alfo  is  the 
principal  Port  where  the  Royal  Navy  of 
ipain  have  their  Rendezvous,  and  where  moft 
■>f  their  largeft  Ships  are  careen’d  and  fitted 
out. 
f 

[  Cadiz,  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  the  Cathedral  a 
ine  Building,  richly  adorn’d  and  furnifti’d  ; 
i»efides  which  there  are  leveral  other  hand- 
iOtne  Churches  and  Convents,  and  a  fpacious 
with  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of 
(f. 
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The  Ifland  confifls  of  Hills  and  Plains,  but 
produces  no  Grain  of  any  fort.  Their  Vine¬ 
yards  however  afford  excellent  Wine,  and 
the;r  Failure  is  extremely  rich.  In  the  Bay 
and  on  the  Ifland  they  make  abundance  of 
good  Salt  of  the  Sea- Water. 

The  Phoenicians  firft  poffefs’d  themfelves  of 
this  Ifland,  and  erected  a  Temple  to  Hercules 
in  it  ;  after  them  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans  were  fucceffively  Mafters  of  it.  The 
Romans^  probably  on  account  of  its  Trade 
and  Wealth,  reforted  hither  more  than  to 
any  other  diflant  Town,  infomucb  that  it  is 
faid,  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  Roman  Knights 
refided  in  the  City  at  once. 

pert  st .  Port  St.  Marys  is  fitnated  on  the  oppofite 

Marys.  ftde  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  on  the  Continent, 
about  three  Leagues  North-Eafl  of  that  Gty, 
remarkable  for  the  Defcent  the  Confederates 
made  there  in  the  Year  1702,  and  the  unhap¬ 
py  Conduct  of  fome  of  their  Officers,  who 
too  much  encourag’d  their  Soldiers  in  plun¬ 
dering  the  place  and  abufing  the  Nuns,  not- 
withflanding  they  declar’d  themfelves  their; 
Friends,  which  gave  the  Spaniards  fuch  an 
Opinion  of  our  H'eretick  Troops,  as  did 
them  an  inconceivable  Prejudice  in  the  Wars 
that  follow’d  in  that  Kingdom. 
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Gibraltar '  is  fituared  in  thirty-fix  Degrees  rfamh* 
North-Latitude,  fix  Degrees  to  the  Weft  ward 
d£  London ,  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Mount 
Calpe,  ufually  call  d  one  of  Hercules's  Pillars* 

:he  other  being  Abyle,  or  Siena  de  las  Monas, 

)ver  againft  it  in  Africa,  There  is  a  Chape! 
m  each  of  them,  the  one  call’d  Our  Lady  of 
Europe,  and  the  other  Our  Lady  of  Africk. 

3ut  to  return  to  Gibralter .  It  is  a  little 
ortified  Town,  built  on  a  Tongue  or  Slip  of 
-and  that  runs  out  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea , 
nd  forms  a  Bay  call’d  the  Bay  of  Gibralter . 

The  Mountain  or  Rock  which  covers  it 
owards  the  Land  is  half  a  League  in  height, 
nd  fo  fteep  that  there  is  no  afceuding  it&by 
Body  of  Troops  if  they  are  oppos’d^  When 
he  French  and  Spaniards  befieg’d  it  in  1704, 
ve  or  fix  hundred  Men  indeed  found  means 
0  climb  up  the  Rock  in  the  Night-time,  but 
eing  difcover'd,  were  part  of  them  made 
'rifoners  by  the  Englijh  Garrifon,  and  the  reft 
roke  their  Necks  down  the  Rock.  In  the 
te  Siege,  Anno  1727,  the  Spaniards  attempt- 
i  to  mine  under  the  Rock,  but  did  not  make 
ch  a  Progrefs  as  to  give  them  Hopes  of 
amoving  the  Mountain,  and  it  is  by  raoft 
eld  to  be  impregnable  on  the  Land-fide. 

)n  the  other  hand,  if  the  Enemy  (hou’d  be 
dafters  at  Sea,  it  feems  much  more  feazible 
b  attack  it  from  thence,  and  though  the  place 
light  hold  out  a  considerable  time,  it  muft 
f  Necefficy  yield  at  length  if  it  is  inverted 
h  all  fiaes  :  There  is  not  a  Town  in  the 
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World,  perhaps,  but  may  be  taken  if  it  can' 
be  reliev’d,  the  Art  of  War  is  arriv’d  at  fuc 
Perfe&ion.  As  to  the  Town  it  felf,  it  ws 
little  better  than  a  heap  of  Rubbifli  ver 
lately  ;  the  native  Spaniards  moft  of  them  le: 
the  place  upon  our  taking  it  in  1704,  an 
there  have  not  been  many  Britifh  Familit 
fettled  there  fince.  The  Communicatio 
•with  the  neighbouring  Country  being  entire] 
cut  off  by  the  Spaniards ,  makes  it  but  a 
uncomfortable  abode  :  They  have  no  oth< 
Provifion  than  what  is  imported  from  abroa 
The  Englijh  Government  are  indeed  about  t 
eftablifh  a  Corporation  there,  and  to  make 
a  free  Port ;  but  the  want  of  a  good  Harbou 
and  the  Uncertainty  of  remaining  long  ; 
Peace,  I  doubt  will  difcourage  Merchan 
from  fettling  there  :  and  as  it  is  like  to  be 
perpetual  Bone  of  Contention,  whether  En\ 
land  will  gain  much  by  the  Pofleffion  of  it 
a  very  great  Quefiion.  The  Streight  to  whit 
this  Town  communicates  its  Name  is  aboi 
eight  Leagues  in  length  and  five  in  breadt 
Ceuta  in  Africk  Hands  diredly  oppofite  l 
Gtbralter ,  from  whence  it  is  diftant  five  or  f 
Leagues.  There  is  a  ftrong  Current  th 
conftantly  fits  into  this  Streight  from  tl 
Ocean,  which  will  carry  a  Ship  ten  Mil 
an  Hour,  and  requires  a  brisk  Gale  to  He 
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CHAP.  XV. 

t; 

(  Treats  of  the  Province  of  Grenada. 

TH  E  Province  or  Kingdom  of  Grenada  Grenaja 
is  bounded  by  Andalujia  towards  the  Province; 
•North  ;  by  Murcia  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  situation 
(towards  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  fame  Sea  on  the  &c. 
jSouth,  and  by  Andalujia  on  the  Weft  :  being 
.about  fixty-five  Leagues  in  length  from  Eaft 
to  Weft,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth  from 
jNorth  to  South,  where  'oroadeft.  The  pacg 
Face  of  this  Province  is  very  rugged  and  un-  the  Coun- 
even,  and  the  Mountains  fo  exceeding  high,  try. 

.that  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the  Climate 
(they  are  generally  cover’d  with  Snow. 

The  Breezes  from  the  Mountains  and  the  Air. 
jSea  are  mighty  refrefliing  in  this  Province, 

^but  many  of  their  Valleys  are  hot  notwith- 
tftanding,  which  together  with  the  Scarcity  of 
Water  in  fome  Places,  renders  Travelling 
almoft  impracticable  in  the  Day  time  during 
jthe  Heats,  efpecially  between  Grenada  and 
, Seville  :  But  ftiil  the  Air  is  not  unhealthful,  or 
(o  exceffive  hot  as  in  Andalujia ,  While  the 
induftrious  Moors  were  Matters  of  this  King¬ 
dom  it  equall’d  moft  Countries  of  Europe  in 
plenty  of  Corn,  Wine,  Oil,  and  delicious 
Fruits.  It  was  then  crouded  with  Inhabitants, 
and  Manufactures  flourilh’d  :  but  the  banifh- 
ing  the  greateft  part  of  that  People  has  ren¬ 
der’d  it  quite  another  thing.  However,  at  Produce 
this  Day  ’tis  faid  to  afford  every  thing  that  °f  the 
can  render  Life  agreeable,  that  their  very  Sod. 
Mountains  produce  Vines,  Olives,  Oranges 
Vol.  XIII.  Y  and 
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and  other  Fruit-Trees,  and  their  Grapes  'are 
the  largeft  we  meet  with  any  where  :  Sugar- 
Canes  thrive  in  their  Valleys,  and  they  make 
vaft  Quantities  of  Silk.  Thyme  and  other 
fweet  Herbs  growing  in  their  Paftures  gives 
the  Flefh  of  their  Cattle  a  delicious  Relifti. 
from  hence  we  import  Oranges,  Pomegranates, 
Figs,  Raiiins  of  the  Sun,  Malaga  Raifins,  and 
rich  Wines.  The  Soil  alfo  produces  Melons, 
Flax  and  Hemp  ;  and  the  Sea  abounds  in 
good  Fifh.  They  have  rich' Mines  in  their 
Mountains,  and  Quarries  of  precious  Stones. 
The  principal  Rivers  are  the  Xenil  and  the 
Daro,  which  uniting  their  Streams  at  Grenada , 
run  co  the  Weftward,  and  fall  into  the  Gua¬ 
dalquivir  ;  the  Guadalentia ,  which  riling  near 
Guadix,  runs  Eaftward  through  Mercia ,  and 
falls  into  the  Sea  before  Lorca.  In  the  time 
of  the  Moors  it  contain’d  thirty-three  populous 
Cities,  of  which  not  more  than  fixteen  retain 
that  Name  at  prefent. 

The  chief  Towns  at  this  Day  are  Grenada , 
Guadix ,  Baz.a,  Loxa ,  Antequera ,  Malaga,  Car- 
tama ,  Munda,  Ronda ,  Velez.  Malaga ,  Albania, 
Almunecar ,  Solobregua  and  Almeria . 

The  City  of  Grenada  is  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mountain  call’d  Sierra  Nerada ,  or  the 
Snowy  Mountain ,  partly  on  two  little  Hills, 
and  partly  in  a  Plain,  at  the  Confluence  of  the 
Rivers  Daro  and  Xenil ,  lixty  Leagues  to  the 
Southward  of  Madrid ,  and  twenty  North" 
Eaft  of  Malaga ,  and  is  Paid  to  have  taken  it! 
Name  from  the  Grenades  or  Pomegranate: 
which  the  Country  about  it  produces  ir 
abundance.  It  is  furrounded  with  an  antique 
Wail  and  Towers,  being  about  twelve  thou- 
fand  Paces  in  circumrcrence,  and  hath  twelve 
Gates.  On  the  Weft  fide  of  the  City  lies  ; 
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delightful  Plain,  well  water’d  with  Springs 
and  Rivulets  :  towards  the  Eaft  the  Country 
is  Rocky  and  Mountainous,  but  abounds  in 
Fountains  and  refrefhing  Streams.  Between 
the  two  Hills  above-mention’d  is  a  deep  Val¬ 
ley,  through  which  the  little  River  Daro  runs, 
and  having  travers’d  part  of  the  Town,  unites 
its  Waters  with  the  Xenil ,  which  is  faid  to 
have  Gold  Duft  mingled  with  its  Sands,  from 
whence  it  is  fometimes  call’d  the  Golden  River. 
TheTown  is  divided  into  four  great  Quarters, 
known  by  the  feveral  Names  of  Grenada, 
Alhambra,  Albaycin  and  Antiqueruela.  That 
of  Grenada  is  much  the  fineft,  and  ftands  in 
the  Plain  between  the  Mountains,  where  the 
Nobility,  Clergy,  Merchants  and  wealthy 
Citizens  chiefly  refide.  This  Quarter  is  a- 
dorn’d  with  elegant  Buildings  publick  and 
private,  and  with  feveral  fpacious  Squares 
embeliifh’d  with  Fountains  :  mod  of  the 
Houfes  of  the  Quality  have  Gardens  and 
Fountains  belonging  to  them. 

The  Cathedral  Church  is  in  this  Quarter  ; 
a  fine  Edifice,  but  not  large  :  The  rnoft  re¬ 
markable  thing  in  it  is  the  Dome,  fupported 
by  twelve  large  Pillars  finely  painted  and  gild¬ 
ed.  Near  it  is  the  Chapel  where  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand  V,and  Ifabella  his  Queen,  who  conquer’d 
, Grenada ,  lie  interr’d.  The  Altar  is  nobly  a- 
, dom’d,  and  the  Sacrifty  richly  furnifh’d.  The 
,Chancery  is  in  the  fame  Quarter,  where  the 
r Sovereign  Council  of  Grenada  and  the  Officers 
j  of  the  Treafury  affemble.  There  is  a  magni- 
jficent  Square  before  it  of  an  oblong  Form, 

I  adorn’d  with  Fountains. 
u  The  Second  Quarter  of  the  Town,  which 
,  commands  the  reft,  is  call’d  Alhambra  from 
,  the  Rednefs  of  the  Soil,  and  fometimes  the 
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Mountain  of  the  Sun.  Here  are  fituated  two 
Caftles  or  Palaces,  the  one  built  by  Philip  II. 
and  the  other  by  the  Moorijh  Kings.  From 
the  Lower  Town  we  afcend  to  this  Quarter 
by  a  fine  Walk  of  Trees,  adorn’d  with  Statues 
and  Fountains.  The  Palace  builc  by  Philip  is 
of  blue  Stone,  the  Architecture  admirable, 
but  it  was  never  finifh’d.  The  Palace  of  the 
Moorijh  Kings  is  much  larger,  faid  to  contain 
Lodgings  and  Accommodations  for  forty  thou- 
fand  People.  The  Wails  are  lin’d  with  Jafper, 
Porphyry  and  other  beautiful  Marbles,  which 
form  a  fort  of  Mofaick-Work  ;  the  Ceilings 
finely  painted  and  gilded,  and  on  the  Wall; 
are  abundance  of  Infcriptions  in  Arabian  Cha- 
radters.  This  Palace  is  ftill  kept  in  repair, 
and  affords  an  admirable  Profped  of  the  Citj 
and  neighbouring  Country.  On  the  outfide 
it  has  the  Appearance  of  an  old  Caftle,  but 
within  is  extremely  magnificent.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  is  a  fpacious  Court  pav’d  with  Marble, 
furrounded  with  a  noble  Piazza  and  Galleries 
over  them,  at  the  four  Corners  whereof  ars 
as  many  Marble  Fountains,  and  in  the  middle 
one  of  an  uncommon  fize,  adorn’d  with 
Groups  of  Figures,  from  whence  the  Watei 
is  convey’d  to  the  Bagnio’s  of  the  Moorifi 
Kings,  which  are  Rooms  with  vaulted  Roofs 
lin’d  with  Alabafier,  having  Bafins  to  bath  ir 
the  middle  of  them  :  from  the  bathing  Room 
they  pafs’d  to  another  to  dry  themfelves,  anc 
from  thence  to  a  third,  where  they  flepr,  oi 
trifled  away  the  time  with  their  Women  dm 
ring  the  Heat  of  the  Day.  Adjoining  to  the 
Palace  is  a  fine  Park  and  Gardens  well  re- 
plenfl'h’d  with  Fountains,  Rivulets  and  fhad> 
Groves,  which  render  it  a  very  defirable  re¬ 
treat  in  the  Summer,. 

Th€ 
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The  Third  Quarter  of  the  City  called 
ilbaycin  was  formerly  look’d  upon  as  a  Sub- 
irb  divided  from  the  reft  of  the  Town  by  a 
Vail.  It  ftands  upon  an  Eminence  oppofite 
o  the  other,  and  confifts  of  about  two  thou- 
and  Houfes.  All  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Quarter  are  Morefcoes,  diftinguifh’d  from  the 
?ther  Spaniards  by  their  Language,  their  Ha¬ 
bits  and  Manners,  and  are  for  the  moft  part 
■iusbandmen. 

The  Fourth  Quarter  of  Grenada  was  call’d 
i intequerula  becaufe  it  was  firft  Peopled  by  a 
Colony  from  Antiquera.  It  lies  in  a  Bottom, 
md  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  thofe  employ’d  in 
Ee  Silk  Manufadure  and  Dyers.  Grenada  is 
ti  Trading  Town,  but  not  comparable  to 
ryhat  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Moors.,  when 
shey  computed  there  were  fixty  thoufand 
tloufes,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  Inhabi- 
-ants  in  the  place.  There  are  an  incredible 
jiumber  of  Fountains  here,  and  they  never 
jvant  Ice  and  Snow  in  the  adjoining  Moun¬ 
tains  to  cool  their  Wines,  which  occafions  a- 
5>undance  of  People  of  Quality  to  refort  hi- 
rher  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  during  the 
jHeats. 

jf  Grenada  was  efteem’d  on  account  of  its  Si¬ 
tuation  and  its  Fortifications,  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  Towns  in  Spain  while  it  was  in  the 
jHands  of  the  Moors  but  it  being  of  fo  large 
jin  extent,  and  having  no  other  Defence  than 
jihe  old  Walls  and  Towers,  would  not  be  able 
-:o  fuftain  a  long  Siege  at  this  Day.  It  was 
surrender’d  by  Boabdil  the  Moorijb  King,  to 
King  Ferdinand  V.  Anno  14511,  on  Condition 
yihac  the  Moors  fhould  be  left  in  Pcfleffion  of 
-heir  Lands,  Arms  and  Horfes,  keep  their 
Mofques,  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  Re- 
$  ,  .  .  .  h'gion, 
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ligion,  and  be  govern’d  by  their  own  Laws 
and  fuch  as  defir’d  it,  had  liberty  to  fell  theii 
Effe&s  and  retire  to  Africk.  How  that  Capi¬ 
tulation  was  obferv’d  will  be  related  in  th< 
Hiftory  of  this  Country.  It  is  at  prefent  ar 
Archbifbop’s  See  and  an  Univerfity,  but  one 
of  the  mo  ft  inconfiderable  in  Spain .  The  Field: 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Town  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  pleafant,  particularly  on  the  Soutl 
and  Well  :  On  that  fide  next  Antiquera ,  as  ha: 
been  intimated  already,  is  a  large  Plain  eight 
Leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  call’c 
the  Vega  de  Grenada ,  encompafs’d  with  littli 
Hills,  and  interfpers’d  with  Villages,  befide 
abundance  of  fine  Monafteries  and  Hofpitals 
To  fum  up  all,  fays  my  Author,  Grenada  is  i 
mod  delightful  Abode,  the  Soil  produces  plen 
ty  of  excellent  Fruit,  and  every  thing  that  i 
definable  in  Life  ;  the  Air  is  pure  and  ferene 
and  not  fo  exceffive  hot  as  in  Andalufia  j  ant 
fo  remarkably  healthful  that  People  refort  hi 
ther  to  reftorc  their  fhatter’d  Conftitutions 
The  Moors  were  fo  ravifh’d  with  the  Situatior 
that  they  imagin’d  Paradife  to  be  in  that  pat 
of  the  Heavens  which  is  diredtly  over  it. 

Guadix  is  fituated  ten  Leagues  Eaft  of  Gn 

Guadix.  .  jc  js  an  antjent  Town  formerly  call’* 

Acciy  or  Colonia  Accitana -  It  is  a  large  place 
and  lies  on  the  fide  of  a  Hill,  in  the  middl 
of  a  fpacious  Plain  furrounded  by  Mountain 
on  every  fide,  and  water’d  with  four  littl 
Brooks  or  Torrents.  The  Houfes  are  no 
well  built  ;  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  an 
thing,  unlefs  the  Cathedral  and  fome  fin 
Cloyfters. 

saca.  Baza,  or  Baca,  lies  feven  Leagues  North 
Eaft  of  Guadix,  in  a  Valley  call’d  Hoya  c 
Baca,  It  is  tolerably  large,  containing  abou 

for 
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nur  thoufand  Houfes  ;  but  has  nothing  re- 
larkabie,  unlefs  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
*iety,  where  they  tell  us  great  Miracles  are 
vrought.  The  Soil  is  well  cultivated  for  a- 
out  half  a  Mile  round,  and  produces  Corn, 

Vine,  Honey,  Flax  and  Hemp  1  but  the  Coun- 
ry  beyond,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Spain, 

;es  unmanur’d. 

;  Loxa,  or  Loya ,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Moun-  Lex*, 
lains,  on  the  River  Xenil,  fix  Leagues  to  the 
Veftward  of  Grenada.  The  Town  is  mode- 
lately  large,  and  remarkable  for  its  pleafanc 
dtuation,  the  Fields  about  it  being  a  perfed 
harden.  They  fupply  Grenada  with  great 
Quantities  of  Fruit,  Herbs,  Flefh  and  other 
t'rovifions  $  the  neighbouring  Mountains  be- 
ag  well  flock’d  with  Flocks  and  Herds  of 
Cattle  as  well  as  Game, 
r  Antiquera  is  fituated  twelve  Leagues  South- 
Veft  of  Grenada ,  partly  on  little  Hills  at  the  4intlluer* 
oot  of  the  Mountains,  and  partly  in  a  Plain, 
tt  is  a  fine  large  Town,  the  Streets  fpacious. 

End  the  Houfes  well  built ;  defended  by  an 
ntique  Wall  and  Towers,  and  a  Caftle  fitu- 
rted  on  an  Eminence  at  one  end  of  the  Town, 
brtify’d  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors,  and 
dleem’d  a  ftrong  place  in  thofe  days,  but  has 
io  modern  Fortifications.  It  fiands  in  a  fruit- 
ul  Country,  well  water’d  with  Fountains  and 
iivulets,  and  the  Natives  employ  themfelves 
n  Silk  and  other  Manufactures  ;  but  they  are 
moft  famous  for  their  Salt-Pits,  where  they 
hake  Salt  enough  to  ferve  the  whole  Province. 

Two  Leagues  from  the  Town  is  a  Medicinal 
jpring  which  cures  many  Difeafes,  and  parti- 
:ularly  the  Gravel. 

0, 
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Malaga  is  fituated  on  the  Sea-Coaft,  tw 
and  twenty  Leagues  North-Eaft  of  Gibralta 
at  the  foot  of  a  deep  Mountain,  betwee 
which  and  the  Sea  there  is  but  juft  room  < 
nough  for  the  Town,  which  is  not  very  larg 
or  well  built,  but  confiderable  on  account  < 
its  Trade,  its  Harbour  and  Fortifications  b 
ing  defended  by  a  double  Wall,  and  tw 
Caftles  one  above  another  on  the  adjoinir 
Mountain.  It  is  efteem’d  a  rich  populoi 
Place,  confidering  the  Extent. 

In  Autumn  every  Year  refort  hither  gre 
numbers  of  Foreign  Ships,  particularly  froi 
T&nylciYid  and  HoUundy  to  load  Fruit,  as  Raifin 
Almonds,  Figs,  Oranges,  Capers,  &c.  b 
fides  Wines,  fome  of  which  have  obtain 
the  Name  of  Malaga  from  the  Place  they  a 
put  on  board,  and  are  the  Produce  of  tl 
neighbouring  Country.  Malaga  is  the  See 
a  Bifhop  Suffragan  of  Grenada ,  and  the  Cath 
dral  an  elegant  Building,  richly  furnifh’d  ar 
adorn’d,  as  are  mod  of  the  great  Churches 
Spain.  It  was  near  this  City  that  happen 
the  laft  general  Sea-Fight  betweenthe  Conf 
derates  and  the  French ,  in  the  Year  170 
when  the  latter  feem’d  to  refign  the  Ernpi 
of  the  Ocean  to  their  Enemies,  having  nev 
appear’d  at  Sea  with  their  grand. Fie 

fince.  _  . 

Ronda  is  a  pretty  little  Town,  honoui 

with  the  Title  of  a  City,  and  hands  on  t| 
top  of  a  high  Rock,  at  the  foot  whereof  ru 
the  little  River  of  Rio  Vtrde>  to  which  the, 
is  a  defcent  by  four  hundred  broad  Steps,  c 
out  of  the  foiid  Rock.  It  lies  about  fix, 
feven  Leagues  North-Eaft  of  Gibraltar ,  on  t 
Confines  of  Andalufta ,  which  is  feparat,, 
from  this  Province  of  Grenada  by  a  longCh  ( 
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of  Mountains,  call’d  the  Mountains  of  Ronda , 
vaftly  high  and  uneven,  and  almoft  one  con¬ 
tinued  barren  Rock. 

The  Town  of  Velez.  Malaga  lies  about  five 
Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  of  Malaga.  It  is 
(ituated  in  a  fine  Plain,  furrounekd  with  ^ 
Mountains,  and  has  an  old  Caftle  belonging 
to  it  of  no  great  Strength.  The  principal 
Trade  of  the  Natives  is  in  dry’d  Rabins, 
which  grow  on  the  Hills  about  it,  in  Oranges, 

Citrons,  and  other  Fruits. 

Near  Velez.  Malaga  lie  the  Mountains  of  jlpuxar 
Alpuxarras ,  containing  feventeen  Leagues  in  Moun- 
ength  and  eleven  in  breadth,  inhabited  alto-  *ai"s 
sether  by  the  Defendants  of  the  Moors ,  who  bv^he 
Totwithftanding  they  profefs  the  Chriftian  Morifcoes. 
[Religion,  retain  their  antient  Cuftoms  and 
Habits,  and  by  their  Application  to  Husban¬ 
dry  render  this  mountainous  Trad  one  of  the 
|noft  fruitful  parts  of  the  Country. 

The  Town  of  Alhama  is  fituated  near  the  Mhama 
source  of  the  River  Rio  Frio,  feven  Leagues  Baths. 
South-Weft  of  Grenada,  and  is  a  handfome 
Town,  moderately  large,  but  moft  famous 
l®r  Sachs,  efteem  d  the  beft  in  Spain  ;  they 
ife  from  feveral  Fountains,  and  the  Waters 
hereof  are  fo  clear  chat  a  Piece  of  Money  may 
)C  feen  plainly  at  the  bottom  :  the  Heat  is  fo 
noderate  and  agreeable,  that  People  bath  in 
hem  with  Pleafure  ;  nor  have  they  any  ill 
Tafte,  and  yet  are  allow’d  to  heal  many  Dif- 
afes  and  Infirmities.  The  Kings  of  Spain 
iave  built  here  a  vaft  Edifice  for  the  Ufe  of 
he  Court,  from  whence  People  go  down  into 
he  Baths  by  Stone  Steps,  to  what  Depth  they 
Ueafe  And  hither  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
efort,  as  well  for  Pleafure  as  their  Healths, 

'.t  the  Sea  Tons  for  bathing,  which  are  in  Spring 
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and  Autumn.  A  little  above  tliefe  Baths  are 
fnghtful  Rocks,  from  whence  the  River  Frio 
iflues  with  a  terrible  Noife,  forming  feveral 
natural  Cafcades.  The  Waters  of  this  Stream 
are  exceffive  cold,  from  whence  the  River 
takes  its  Name.  A  li  tie  below  it  unites  its 
Waters  with  thofe  of  the  Baths,  and  running 
Southward  falls  into  the  Sea  near  Puerto  de 
Torres,  where  it  forms  a  ftnall  Bay. 

Almeria, .  Almeria  is  fituated  on  a  Bay  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  fourteen  or  fifteen  Leagues  South- Eafl 
of  Grenada ,  and  four  or  five  North-Weft  ol 
Cape  de  Gate,  well  known  to  our  Mariners. 
It  ftands  in  a  fruitful  Soil,  watered  with 
Fountains  and  Rivulets,  and  abounds  with 
fucb  Fruits  as  are  common  in  the  reft  of  the 
Province,  but  chiefly  with  Olives,  of  which 
they  make  excellent  Oil.  The  Town  is  very 
ancient,  and  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to 
Grenada. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Trents  of  the  Province  of  Murcia. 

THE  Province  or  Kingdom  of  Murcia  is  , 
bounded  by  New  CaftiPe  on  the  North  province 
md  Vveii  j  by  Valencia  and  the  Mediterranean 
:o wards  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  fame  Sea  on  the 
south,  and  by  Grenada  on  the  South- Weft  ; 
md  is  five  and  twenty  Leagues  in  length’ 
md  three  and  twenty  m  breadth,  being  much 
he  leaft  of  all  the  Provinces  of  Spam-  This 
country  produces  good  Corn  and  Wine,  but 
lot  much  of  either,  it  is  fo  very  rocky  and 
mountainous.  Their  greaceft  Riches  are 
heir  Fruits,  Silk  ana  Sugar,  and  they  have 
3tne  Rice.  Here  are  alio  Quarries  of  rich 
darble,  and  other  Scones.  I  he  Air  is 
enerally  pure  and  healthful. 

The  moft  considerable  Rivers  are,  i  The  Rivers 
egara,  antiently  call’d  Terebm  and  Sorabis  *««*-.* 
rh'ch  thing  in  New  Caflille. ,  takes  its  Courle 
aftward,  and  running  through  the  middle  of 
ns  Province,  palles  over  the  South  part  of 
alencm,  difcbarging  it  felf  into  the  Sea  at 
uavdamar.  2.  The  Guadalantin,  which  riling  Guada- 
1  the  kingdom  of  Granada ,  runs  Eaftward 
trough  the  South  part  ot  Murcia ,  and  falls 
‘to  the  Sea  near  /. Umacoron . 

The  chief  Towns  are  Lorca ,  Murcia,  Car -  cb, Yf 
agena  and  Almacoron,  Towns* 

Lorca  is  ficuated  on  an  Eminence,  at  the  Lena, 
ot  whereof  runs  the  River  Guadalantm, , 
tout  fix  Leagues  from  the  Sea.  It  is  tole- 
biy  large,  but  in  a  declining  Condition, 

^  2  inhabited 
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inhabited  chiefly  by  new  Chriftians ,  or  Mo- 
refcoes,  as  they  are  call'd,  whofe  principal 
Employment  is  Husbandry. 

Murcia ,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  i! 

Murcia.  (icuace£j  jn  a  fine  Plain  on  the  River  Segura 
fixty-four  Leagues  South-Eaft  of  Madrid ,  anc 
about  twelve  South-Weft  of  Alicant,  bein£ 
four  or  five  Miles  in  circumference.  It  i: 
tolerably  well  built,  and  befides  the  Cathedral 
has  fevetal  handfome  Churches  and  Monafte. 
ries.  Upon  an  Emminence  a  little  above  i 
ftands  a  Caftle,  more  an  Ornament  thai 
Defence  to  the  place.  The  Country  about  i 
is  extremely  truitful  and  pleafant ;  ic  abound 
chiefly  in  Olives  and  Mulberry-Trees,  th< 
Leaves  whereof  feed  an  incredible  Number  o 
Silk-Worms,  Silk  being  their  principal  Manu 
fa&ure.  Here  are  alio  fome  Plantations  o 
Sugar-Canes  and  Rice,  but  very  little  othe 
Grain. 

Cartagena,  Carthago  N^va,  is  fituated  at  th 

Cartagena.  botttom  of  a  fine  Bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sec 
feven  or  eight  Leagues  South  of  Murcia 
The  Town  is  not  large  or  rich,  but  mol 
confiderable  on  account  of  its  Harbour  a 
prefent.  In  the  adjacent  Country,  ’tis  faid 
are  fome  Mines  of  precious  Stones,  as  Rubiei 
Amethyfts  and  Carbuncles,  befides  others  c 
Gold  and  Silver,  which  have  not  bee 
wrought  for  many  Years  ,*  their  Allum-Mine 
however  are  ftill  very  valuable.  Hanibal,  c 
Amilcar ,  ’tis  faid,  firil  laid  the  Foundation  c 
this  Town  in  the  fecond  Punick  War,  th 
Carthaginians  having  here  their  principa 
Magazine.  It  encreas’d  within  a  fhort  tim 
to  fuch  a  Degree  that  it  became  the  Capiti 
of  Spain,  and  ic  was  computed  fixty  fever? 
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*eopIe  were  fubje&  to  it,  but  was  taken  by 
scipio  in  the  Year  of  Rome  544,  where  he 
ound  prodigious  Quantities  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Plate,  and  other  Treafures.  This 
Fown  was  almort  entirely  deftroy’d  by  the 
loths  and  Vandals,  and  remain’d  a  confiderable 
:ime  almoft  buried  in  its  Ruins,  till  the 
Hommodioufnefs  of  its  Harbour  drew  People 
►gain  to  fettle  here,  whereupon  Philip  the 
second  built  the  iaft  Walls  and  fortified  it, 
iince  which  it  has  flourifh’d  a  little,  but  falls 
infinitely  £hort  of  its  antient  Grandeur  in  the 
;ime  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  It  is 
[fill  however  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan 
of  Toledo ,  and  one  of  the  mod  antient  Sees  in 
Spain. 

,  Almacaron  lies  on  the  Sea-Goaft  at  the  jimacartm 
Mouth  of  the  River  Guadalantin ,  fix  Leagues 
to  the  Weftward  of  Cartagena,  confiderable 
chiefly  for  its  Allum  Mines,  nonour’d  with  the 
Title  of  a  City. 

i 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


‘ Treats  of  the  Spanifh  Iflands. 

The  '  r  i  ^  PI  E  principal  Iflands  belonging  to  Spain 
spanifh  JL  U1  the  Mediterranean  are  the  Baleares> 
Iflands.  confiding  of  Majorca,  Minorca ,  Ivica  and 
Fermentera ,  which  were  fometimes  call’d  the 
Kingdom  of  Majorca.  They  are  fituated 
between  the  thirty-eighth  Degree  thirty  Min. 
and  forty  Degrees  fifteen  Minutes  North 
Latitude  ;  the  mofl  Eafterly  of  them,  which 
is  Minorca ,  lying  four  Degrees  to  the  Eaftward 
of  London ,  and  Ivica,  the  moil  Welle rly  of 
them,  forty  Minutes  to  the  Eaftward  of 
London.  They  are  faid  to  have  obtain’d  the 
Name  of  Baleares  from  the  Greek  Word  Ballo 
to  throw,  the  Natives  being- very  expert  at 
flinging  Stones,  and  ufing  the  S:ing  as  the 
principal  miflive  Weapon  in  their  Wars. 
They  were  alfo  call’d  Gymnefla  Irom  their 
going  naked. 

Majorca.  Majorca,  the  largeft  of  thefe  Iflands,  and 
which  has  Minorca  on  the  North-Eaft  and 
Ivica  on  the  South.  Weft,  is  fituated  about 
fcven  and  tw.nty  Leagues  Co  the  Southward 
of  the  Coaft  of  Catalonia ,  and  thirty-two  to 
the  Eaftward  of  Valencia ,  being  about  twenty 
Leagues  in  length  from  the  South-Weft  to  the 
North-Eaft,  and  fifteen  in  breadth  from  the 
South  Eaft  to  the  North-  Weft.  The  Face  of. 
the  Country  is  very  rough  and  mountainous, 
efpecially  on  the  Coaft,  but  there  are  feveral 
fine  Plains  and  Valleys  in  the  Heart  of  the 
IfUnd,  where  we  meet  with  arable  Lands, 

Meadows., 
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Meadows,  Vineyards  and  Orchards.  There 
ire  feverai  good  Ports  and  Roads  for  Shipping 
the  Coaft.  The  Air  is  healthful  and  more 
emperare  than  the  neighbouring  Continent, 
lot  fo  hot  in  Summer  or  fo  cold  in  Winter, 
md  they  are  faid  to  abound  in  Corn,  Wine, 

3il,  Salt,  Honey,  Saffron,  Cattle,  Wool, 

3ame  and  Fifh,  but  there  are  no  wild  Beads 
ir  noxious  Animals  on  the  Ifland.  I  don't  NoRivers 
ind  they  have  one  Stream  that  delerves  the 
^ame  of  a  River,  to  fupply  which  Defed 
'owever  they  have  a  great  many  Springs, 

'om  which  they  water  their  Grounds ;  but 
‘1  dry  Years  they  are  forc’d  to  import  Com 
om  abroad  for  their  Subfiftance.  They 
Temble  the  Spaniards  on  the  Continent  in 
heir  Cuftoms  and  Manners,  more  particularly 
hole  of  Catalonia .  People  of  Condition 
‘dually  fpeak  Spanifh,  but  the  common  People 
’Dialed:  call'd  Limou/in ,  a  barbarous  kind  of 
\encb.  The  chief  Towns  are  Majorca  and 
1 Hcudia . 

1  Majorca  is  fituated  towards  the  bottom  of 
'large  Bay,  on  the  South- Weft  fide  of  the  Cit^’ 
land,  partly  on  a  Hill  and  partly  in  a  Plain, 

J;ing  defended  by  a  Wall  and  other  Fortifi- 
■tions,  and  contains  about  fix  thoufand 
oufes.  The  Streets  are  broad  and  the 
•pares  fpacious,  the  Houfes  built  of  hewn 
bne.  They  reckon  up  two  and  twenty 
hutches  in  the  place,  hefides  Chapels  and 
’ratories  ;  the  Cathedral  efteem'd  an  elegant 
hilding.  The  Harbour  is  large,  and  feat  re 
thrift  all  Winds  but  the  South  Weft.  This 
‘ty  is  the  Refidence  of  the  Viceroy,  who 
d  the  Government  of  all  rhe"lflands  till 
Minorca  was  yielded  to  the  Eng/ijb,  and  is  ^ 

Bi  Lop's  * 
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Bifhop’s  See,  whofe  Jurifdidion  alfo  extended 
over  the  whole  Kingdom. 

jlcudia.  Alcudia  is  fituated  on  a  Peninfula  in  the 
Eaft  part  of  the  Ifland,  and  contains  about  a 
thoufand  Houfes.  It  is  defended  by  a  Wall 
and  two  Forts,  but  neither  this  nor  the 
capital  City  made  any  Defence,  when  the 
Forces  of  King  Philip  landed  here  after  the 
Redudion  of  the  Catalans  in  1715. 

The  next  Ifland  of  Confequence  is  that  of 
Minorca*  Minorca ,  fituate  five  or  fix  Leagues  North- 
Eaft  of  Majorca .  It  ftretches  it  felf  from  the 
North-Weft  to  the  South-Eaft,  and  is  about 
ten  Leagues- in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 
This  Ifland  alfo  is  incumber’d  with  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  not  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  ol 
Majorca.  The  Language  and  Cuftoms  of  this 
People  differ’d  little  from  thofe  of  Majorca 
till  the  Conqueft  of  it  by  the  Englijb  in  1708 
What  this  Ifland  is  moft  confiderable  for  i 
the  fine  Harbour  of  Port  Mahon,  fituated  it 
the  South-Eaft  part  of  the  Ifland,  where  th< 
greateft  Fleets  may  ride  fecure  from  Tempeft 
or  Enemies.  The  Garrifon  of  Fort  Philip 
and  the  other  Forts  ereded  for  its  Security 
made  but  a  mean  Defence  when  the  EngliJ\ 
attack’d  them  ;  but  the  Fortifications  ar 
fince  fo  well  improv’d,  that  it  wou’d  requir 
a  good  Fleet  and  Army  to  reduce  them  a 
this  Day.  I  do  not  meet  with  any  Rivet 
NoRivers  any  more  than  jn  j^ajorca  ;  and  notwicb 

A  barren  Ending  the  pretended  Fertility  both  of  tb 
Ifland.  one  and  the  other,  which  moft  Write; 

entertain  us  with,  I  am  very  well  affur’d  tf 
Englijh  Garrifons  in  Minorca  wou’d  find 
difficult  to  fubfift,  if  they  were  not  lupply 
with  Provifions  from  abroad.  The  on 

civideSa.  Town  of  any  note  is  Cividel/a,  or  Citadek 

ficua 
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(i  fituate  on  a  Bay  of  the  Sea  at  the  Weft  end  of 
the  Ifland,  which  contains  about  five  or  fix 
f  hundred  Houfes. 

The  Ifland  of  Ivica,  or  Ivica,  lies  twelve  or 
.thirteen  Leagues  South-Weft  of  Majorca ,  and  Yvica° 
ris  about  ten  Leagues  in  length  and  eight  in 
rbreadth.  This  Ifland  alfo  is  mountainous  j 

produces  fome  Corn  and  Fruits  ;  but  what 
it  is  moft  confiderable  for  is  its  Salt,  of  which 
jthey  tranfport  great  Quantities.  The  chief 
|Town  is  call'd  Ivica,  the  antient  Ebuffa , 

■jiituated  on  a  Bay  of  the  Sea  in  the  South  part 
jof  the  Ifland,  which  Travellers  have  not 
ithought  worth  a  Defcription. 

ii  The  little  Ifland  of  Formentera  lies  about  Foment  era 
two  Leagues  South  of  Ivica,  once  well  peopled, 

L>ut  now  perfedly  deferred  on  account  of  the 
jTurkijb  and  Barbary  Rovers,  who  frequently 
-come  on  Shore  here.  Some  have  pretended 
that  it  was  forfaken  on  account  of  the  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Serpents,  and  other  poifonous  Infeds 
;that  were  found  here  ;  but  I  am  pretty  well 
allur’d  there  is  no  venomous  Infeds  here,  or 
fin  any  other  of  the  Iflands  of  Baleares.  There 
is  another  little  uninhabited  Ifland  call’d 
Cabreta,  a  little  to  the  Southward  of  Majorca , 
sand  feveral  more  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Ebro 
on  the  Coaft  of  Catalonia ,  but  they  have  not 
been  thought  worth  a  particular  Defcription. 
i  The  Iflands  of  the  Baleares  have  ufually 
partaken  of  the  Fate  of  Spain.  They  were 
pofiefs’d  by  the  Vhcenicians  and  Greeks ,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Romans.  The  Moors  made 
ithemfelves  Mafters  of  them  about  the  feventh 
Century.  In  the  Year  1230,  James  King  of 
| Arragon  conquer’d  Majorca ,  and  two  Years 
(afterwards  Minorca  ;  and  in  1344,  Peter  IV, 

King  of  Arragon ,  annex’d  them  to  his  Crown. 
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Majorca  revoked  at  the  Inftance  of  the  Cata - 
lam  againft  the  prefent  King  Philip  V,  and 
continued  the  War  againft  him  after  the 
Confederates  had  withdrawn  their  Forces  out 
of  Spain  ;  but  Barcelona  being  Surrender'd, 
they  fubmitted  to  King  Philip  on  his  trans¬ 
porting  an  Army  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  Men  thither  without  linking  a  Stroke. 
As  to  Minorca,  that  was  confirm'd  to  the 
Enghjh  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ,  having  been 
reduc’d  by  them  in  the  Year  1708.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Ifland  but  the  celebrated  Port 
Mahon  which  cou'd  induce  the  Englijh  to  be 
at  the  Charge  of  keeping  it  ;  and  this  indeed 
in  cafe  of  a  War  with  any  of  the  Powers  that 
border  upon  the  Mediterranean ,  might  be  a 
confiderable  Advantage  to  the  Nation  :  But 
if  Spain  is  determin'd  never  to  encertain  a 
jfincere  Friencifhip  for  us,  till  this  and  that 
Other  barren  Spot  on  which  Gibraltar  flands 
are  yielded  to  them,  whether  we  fhall  be 
Gainers  by  keeping  them  in  the  end  may 
deferve  Confideration.  I  proceed  in  the  next 
place  to  give  an  Abftraft  of  the  Hiftory  of 
this  Kingdom. 
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Contains  an  AbftraB  of  the  Antient  and  Modem 
Hiftory  of  Spain. 

TH  E  Writers  of  the  laft  and  fome  pre-  Abftrafl 
ceding  Ages,  have  pretended  to  £hew  of  the 
us  from  which  of  the  Sons  of  Noah  every  antIenc 
People  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  are  defcend-  Hiftory* 
cd,  unlefs  the  Inhabitants  of  America  :  But 
as  they  have  no  Records,  no  Hifiory,  or  even 
Tradition  to  fupport  their  Conjedures,  I 
(hall  not  abufe  the  Reader’s  Patience  by  en¬ 
tertaining  him  with  their  random  Guefles. 

Certain  it  is,  both  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Phceni.ians 
Greeks,  who  planted  Colonies  on  the  Coaft  of  and  Greeks 
fipain  about  the  time  that  Rome  was  built,  fIar.ir  c ?' 
found  the  Country  well  Peopled  at  their  Ar-  in 
rival.  The  Celte  alfo,  a  French  Nation,  who 
pals’d  the  Pyrenees  about  the  fame  time  and  The  Celts 
jlx’d  themfelves  on  the  Banks  of  Ebro  or  lberm,  them“ 
ire  Paid  to  have  inter-married  and  incorpora-  filves 
:ed  with  the  Natives  they  found  there  ;  and 
rom  this  Union  the  Inhabitants  of  the  No.  th- 
Ealt  part  of  Spain ,  5tis  fuppos’d,  afterwards 
obtain’d  the  Name  of  Celtiberians. 

Jofephits  and  fome  other  Hebrew  Writers  re¬ 
ate,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  having  fubdued  the 
Phoenicians ,  Jews  and  Egyptians,  and  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rich  Traffick  they  carried 
)n  with  Spain,  invaded  that  Kingdom  after¬ 
wards,  and  extended  his  Conqueffs  as  far  as 
Zadtz.  But  however  that  were,  it  is  agreed 
)n  all  hands,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  foon 
ffter  in  PoiTeilion  of  Cadiz,  Malaga  and  the 
A  a  2  other 
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other  Ports  they  had  made  themfelves  Mallets 
of  on  the  Coaft  of  Spain  again  ( if  ever  they 
were  expell’d  from  thence)  and  that  the 
Phoenicians  encroaching  on  the  Natives,  and 
building  Forts  on  the  Continent,  fo  exafpera- 
ted  the  Spaniards ,  that  they  enter’d  into  a 
‘  general  Confederacy  againft  them,  and  had 

well  nigh  driven  them  out  of  their  Country, 
when  the  Phoenicians  call’d  in  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  defcended  from  the  fame  Anceftors, 
to  their  Affiftance.  Which  Invitation  the 
Carthafi -  Carthaginians  gladly  accepted,  haying  them- 
Tiians  get  feives  long  waited  lor  an  Opportunity  to  make 
footing  in  a  Defcent  on  the  Coaft  of  Spain,  and  for  that 
end  already  poftefs’d  themfelves  of  the  Iflands 
of  Baleares.  It  was  about  the  Year  236  after 
the  building  of  Rome  that  the  Carthaginians 
under  the  Command  of  their'General  Maherbal 
came  into  Spain  to  the  Affiftance  of  their: 
Brethren  and  Allies  the  Phoenicians .  The  War 
continued  between  the  Natives  and  thefc 
Foreigners  for  feveral  Years  with  various 
Succefs;  but  the  Carthaginians,  who  are  repre- 
fented  as  much  fuperior  to  the  Phoenicians  as 
well  as  the  Spaniards  in  point  of  Policy  or1: 
State-Craft,  partly  by  Force  and  partly  byj 
Treaties,  procur’d  themfelves  at  length  fucnJ 
an  Extent  of  Country,  and  fo  ftrongly  fortiH-l 
ed  themfelves,  that  they  began  to  aflume  the; 
Dominion  of  the  South  part  of  Spain,  and!: 
treat  both  the  Natives  and  Phoenicians  as  their 
Subjects,  and  efpecially  on  the  Sea-Coafts, 
there  being  at  that  time  no  Maritime  Powei< 
able  to  oppofe  their  Naval  Forces. 

3o7  It  is  related,  that  about  the  Year  307  after! 
the  building  of  Rome,  the  Senate  of  Carthagr, 
fitted  out  two  Squadrons  of  Ships,  the  one : 
under  the  Command  of  Hanno  for  the  Difccfi 
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very  of  the  Coaft  of  Africk ,  and  the  other  Canbagi- 
under  Hamilcar  to  fail  Northward  about  Spain  vian  *?if- 
and  the  reft  of  Europe.  Hanno ,  whole  Fleet  ofThT 
confided  of  fixty  Gallies,  on  which  he  had  Coaft  of 
thirty  thoufand  Men  and  Women  on  board  in  africk. 
order  to  plant  Colonies  where  he  thought 
proper,  fetting  Sail  from  Cadiz,  to  the  South¬ 
ward,  built  a  City  on  the  Coaft  of  Africk 
which  he  named  Thymiaterion  ;  and  having 
ifterwards  difcovered  fome  Iflands  under  the 
Equino&ial,  return’d  home.  Pliny  indeed 
■ays  he  pafs’d  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  fail’d 
Northward  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea ,  from  whence 
fie  fent  an  Account  of  his  Expedition  to  Car~ 

'huge  :  But  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
tieas  about  the  Southern  part  of  Africk  will 
\ot  eafily  believe  that  the  Gallies  his  Fleet  is 
laid  to  confift  of  cou’d  live  in  thofe  Seas.  It 
s  generally  agreed,  however,  that  Hanno  was 
•>ut  five  Years  upon  Difcovery,  and  did  not 
leturri  to  Carthage  till  the  Year  312.  As  to  3<2‘ 
Hamilcar ,  tis  faid  he  kept  clofe  to  the  Coaft 
ft  Spain  till  he  had  pafs’d  Cape  Finifierra,  and 
hen  fteering  Eaftward  difcover’d  the  Coafis 
of  Gaul  z nd  Britain ,  and  according  to  fome, 
fil’d  as  far  as  the  Baltick ,  fpending  about  two 
rears  in  this  Voyage. 

5  The  Carthaginians  did  not  only  eftabiifb 
bemfelves  in  Spain  about  this  time,  but  were 
mdeavouring  aifo  to  fubdue  the  Iflands  of 
1 icily  and  Sardinia  ;  but  the  Natives  calling  in 
he  Romans  to  their  Afliftance,  the  Sicilian 
H-ix  prov’d  a  very  long  and  bloody  one,  and 
he  Carthaginians  were  111  the  end  driven  from 
hence.  Several  of  the  Cities  of  Spain  alfo 
teing  weary  of  the  Carthaginian  Yoke,  enter’d 
nto  an  Alliance  with  the  Remans ,  particular- 
y  Rofes,  Empurias  and  Sagunum.  Whereupon 
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Hamilcar ,  Father  of  the  celebrated  Hanihal , 
was  fent  into  Spain  with  a  powerful  Army, 
and  reduc’d  fome  of  the  Places  that  had  re¬ 
volted  ;  after  which  he  built  the  City  of 
Barcelona ,  but  was  kill’d  in  a  Battle  with  the 
Natives  and  their  Allies  the  Romans  about  the 
Year  of  Rome  522,  in  which,  ’tis  faid,  the 
Carthaginians  loll  forty  thoufand  Men. 

Afdrubal  fucceeding  Hamilcar  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain ,  reftor’d  the  Affairs  of  the 
Carthaginians ,  and  built  the  City  of  Carthagena, 
which  fo  encreas’d  in  Wealth  and  Power,  that 
it  foon  after  became  the  Capital  of  their  Do¬ 
minions  on  that  fide,  to  which  the  Commodi- 
oufnefs  of  theHarbour  (being  the  belt  iwSpain) 
did  not  a  little  contribute.  While  Afdrubal 
remain’d  here,  the  Romans  fent  an  Embaffy  to 
the  Republick  of  Carthage ,  propofing  that  the 
Ebro  might  be  the  Boundary  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  except  the 
City  and  Territory  of  Saguntum,  which  lay 
to  the  Weft  ward  of  the  River  Ebro,  and  was 
in  Alliance  with  Rome,  which  they  defired 
might  alfo  remain  independant  of  Carthage. 
And  tho’  that  Republick  was  not  very  well 
pleas’d  with  the  Romans  intermedling  in  the 
Affairs  of  Spain,  yet  being  acquainted  with 
the  Succefs  of  that  People  againft  the  Gauls  at 
this  time,  they  thought  fit  to  diffemble  their 
Refentment  and  fign  a  Treaty  to  that  eftcdt. 
The  Ambafladors  however  were  no  foonec 
dilmifs’d,  but  Afdrubal  began  to  make  Prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  War  with  the  Romans ;  in  which 
having  fpent  three  whole  Years,  he  was  afiaf- 
finated  by  the  Slave  of  a  noble  Spaniard  whom 
Afdrubal  had  put  to  Death,  about  the  Year 
532.  To  him  fucceeded  the  celebrated  Hani- 
bal,  no  lefts  an  Enemy  to  the  Romans  than 
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Afdrulal,  who  determining  to  fall  upon  the  smm„ 
' Sagunune <,  and  drive  them  and  the  reft  of  the  taken  by 
.Spaniards  who  were  in  Confederacy  with  the  Hanibalm 
■Romans  beyond  the  Ebro ,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Roman  Writers,  underhand  incited  the  Spaniards 
in  Alliance  with  Carthage  to  enter  into  a  De¬ 
pute  with  the  Sagnntines  about  their  Limits  ; 
and  under  Pretence  of  doing  Juftice  to  the 
Allies  of  the  Republick,  laid  Siege  to  that 
City.  The  Sagnntines  hereupon  fent  Ambaffa- 
dors  to  Rome ,  to  acquaint  that  State  with  the 
Danger  that  threatned  them,  and  to  deftre  an 
Army  might  march  to  their  Relief.  But  the 
Roman  Senate,  either  not  prepared  to  enter 
,nto  a  War,  or  doubting  the  Succefs  of  it, 
contented  themfelves  with  fending  a  Herald 
Hanibaly  requiring  him  to  rife  from  before 
Saguntum ,  and  not  offer  Violence  to  the  Allies 
Rome  :  which  that  General  was  fo  far  from 
egarding,  that  he  prefs  d  the  Siege  with  the 
-reater  Fury,  and  after  eight  Months  carried 
'he  Place  by  Storm.  It  is  reported,  that  ma- 
y  of  the  Inhabitants  finding  all  was  loft,  and 
•hat  there  was  no  Profped  of  Relief,  took  all 
•heir  richeft  movables  and  fet  Fire  to  them 
n  the  Market-place,  killing  their  Wives  and 
children,  and  afterwards  themfelves  with 
heir  own  Hands,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the 
inemy  :  infomuch  that  when  the  Carthaginians 
pok  the  City,  they  found  in  it  fcarce  any 
,ning  but  a  Heap  of  Ruins.  Thus  was  Sagun-  o 6 
m  deftroy  d  in  the  536th  Year  of  Rome,  or 
Recording  to  others  the  534th,  when  Publim 
or ne lists  and  7 'itta  Sempronitu  were  Confuls  ; 

J  Town  much  celebrated  in  Roman  Story  for 
;s  unfliaken  Fidelity  to  that  Republick,  thoJ 
he  Negled  the  Romans  lhew’d  of  that  brave 
"eople  does  not  feem  to  reflea  much  Honour 
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on  their  State.  The  Town  of  Morviedro  in 
Valentia ,  about  five  Miles  from  the  Sea,  is 
fuppos’d  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  Ruins 
of  Saguntum.  But  to  proceed.  The  Romans 
upon  the  Deftruftion  of  this  City  declar’d 
War  againft  Carthage  :  whereupon  Hanibal , 
leaving  his  Brother  Afdrubal  in  the  further 
Spain  beyond  the  Ebro  with  a  good  Body  of 
African  Forces,  affembled  an  Army  of  1 2000 
Horfe  and  90000  Foot,  compos’d  of  Spaniards 
and  Africans ,  tho’  fome  make  their  Numbers 
much  lefs,  and  having  pafs’d  the  Ebro,  left 
Hanno,  another  of  his  Brothers,  with  a  Body 
of  Troops  in  the  hither  Spain,  continuing  his 
March  from  thence  through  France  into  Italy 
over  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and  tne  Alps, 
which  were  before  thought  unpayable  for  an 
Army.  The  Romans  did  not  only  aflemble  an 
Army  and  make  head  againft  this  bold  Inva¬ 
der  in  Italy,  but  knt  Cneins  Scipio  into  Spain 
with  another  Army  to  make  a  Diverfion  on 
that  fide.  Hannibal's  Succefs  in  Italy ,  efpeci- 
ally  at  the  Battle  of  Canna  where  40000 
Roman  Foot  and  3000  Horle  were  kill  d,  be- 
fides  12000  made  Prifoners,  has  been  already 

related  in  the  Hiftory  of  Italy. 

In  Spain  however  the  Carthaginians  were 
every  where  beaten  :  Scipio  defeated  the  Army 
■  of  Hanno  in  the  hither  Spain,  and  made  their 
General  Prifoner.  He  gain’d  a  Vi&ory  alfo 
over  the  Carthaginian  Fleet,  took  feveral  Towns 
in  the  further  Spain ,  and  kept  Afdrubal  in  play , 
whom  Hanibal  had  left  there  to  command  in 
his  abfence.  The  Senate  of  Rome  hereupon 
fent  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  into  Spain  with  a 
Re-inforcement  of  Troops  to  the  Affiftance  of 
his  Brother,  rightly  judging  that  if  they  cou  d 
cut  off  the  Supplies  which  Hanibal  receiv  d 

from 
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from  Spain ,  he  wou’d  be  oblig’d  to  abandon 
Italy.  The  two  Scipio’s  therefore  in  obedience 
to  their  Orders  fell  upon  Afdrubal,  who  was 
marching  towards  Italy  to  the  Afliftance  of 
his  Brother,  and  entirely  defeated  him,  Afdru - 
bal  with  the  Remains  of  his  Army  throwing 
himfelf  into  Cartagena.  The  Carthaginians 
were  routed  afterwards  in  feveral  ocher  En¬ 
counters,  but  receiv’d  at  length  fuch  nume¬ 
rous  Re-inforcements  from  Africa ,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  from  their  Friend  and  Aide  MaJ]in/Jfa, 
an  African  Prince,  that  the  Romans  in  Sain 
receiv’d  a  fignal  Defeat,  wherein  the  two  y[,e  two 
Scipio’s  who  commanded  them  were  kill’d,  stipio  s 
And  now  the  Carthaginian  Generals  believing  kill  d  in 
there  was  no  Enemy  left  to  oppofe  them,  spain' 
obferv’d  no  manner  of  Difcipline,  but  difpers’d 
themfelves  all  over  the  Country,  either  to 
plunder  or  revenge  themfelves  on  fuch  Spaniards 
as  had  appear’d  in  the  Intereft  of  their  Enemies. 

Which  Martins ,  a  Roman  Tribune,  obferving, 

1  affembled  a  Body  of  RomanTr  oops,  and  Filing 
firft  upon  one  part  of  the  Carthaginian  Army 
and  then  upon  another,  and  defeating  them  in 
feveral  Engagements,  maintain’d  his  Ground 
till  Publim  Cornelim  Stipio  was  lent  into  Spain  Carthage* 

•  with  a  great  Re-inforcement  to  his  Affiftance-  na  taken] 
Stipio  laid  Siege  to  the  Capital  City  of  Cartha-  by  die 
1  gena  in  the  Year  of  Rome  544,  which  he  carried  Romans‘ 
in  a  few  Weeks.  The  next  Year  the  Carthagi- 
nians  were  defeated  in  a  general  Battle,  and  The  car- 
I  before  the  end  of  the  Year  548,  driven  entirely  tbapmans 
[  OUt  of  Spain.  ^ivenj 

The  War  being  ended  in  Spain,  Stipio  re-  Spain. 
turn  d  to  Rome,  and  being  chofen  Conful,  at¬ 
tack  d  the  Carthaginians  in  Africk ,  where 
meeting  with  a  Series  of  Succefs,  the  Repub- 
lick  of  Carthage  found  themfelves  under  a 
yol.  XIII.  B  b  Neceffity 
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Necefiity  of  recahing  Hanibal  from  Italy  to 
defend  their  own  Country  ;  but  this  General 
being  defeated  aifo  by  a  Scfio,  a  Peace 
follow’d,  the  Terms  whereof  were  very 
advantagious  to  the  Romans,  and  thus  ended 
the  f  cond  Punick  War,  in  the  Year  of  Rome 
552.  Scipio,  who  was  Son  and  Nephew  to 
the  two  Scipio’i  who  loft  their  Lives  in  the 
Spanijfi  War,  obtain’d  a  Triumph  on  his 
Return  from  Africk ,  and  had  the  Title  of 
Africanus  conferred  upon  him  for  the  fignal 
Service  he  had  done  the  Republick  in  this 
War.  But  to  return  to  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  had  no  fooner  expelfd  the 
Carthaginians  by  the  Afiiftance  of  the  Romans , 
but  they  found  themfelves  in  a  worfe  Condi¬ 
tion  under  their  Deliverers  than  they 
were  in  the  Days  of  their  former  Mafters  ;  for 
Hanibal  and  many  of  the  Carthaginian  Chiefs 
having  intermarried  with  the  Spaniards ,  they 
were  in  a  manner  become  one  People,  and 
their  Interefts  the  fame,  though  there  might 
be  fome  Inftances  of  Partiality  towards  the 
Africans ,  as  they  receiv’d  their  Governors 
from  thence.  But  ftill,  ’tis  evident  they  had 
much  better  have  born  with  a  few  flight 
Inconvenidncies  and  Bifcouragements  from 
the  Carthaginians 3  than  have  promoted  ano¬ 
ther  Revolution  in  favour  of  the  Romans  ; 
for  the  latter  had  no  Ties  of  Relation  or 
In  rereft  to  induce  th  em  to  ufe  the  Spaniards 
better  than  any  other  People  they  had  fubdu’d. 
They  polidckly  pretended  indeed,  when  they 
invited  Saguntum  and  ocher  Cities  to  accept 
of  their  Alliance,  to  have  no  other  Views  but 
the  freeing  an  injur’d  People  from  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  Yoke,  and  reftoring  them  to  their 
Liberties  :  but  when  they  had  driven  out  the 

Africans 3 
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! Africans ,  and  eftablifh’d  themfelves  in  their 
rooms,  they  Toon  gave  the  Natives  to  under¬ 
hand  they  muft  now  receive  Laws  from  their 
Republick  ;  and  what  is  worfe,  they  faw 
themfelves  frequently  abandon’d  to  the  Ava¬ 
rice  and  Cruelty  of  the  Governors  and  Gene¬ 
rals  that  were  lent  amongft  them,  and  liv’d 
neither  under  the  Prote&ion  of  their  own 
Laws,  or  the  Inftituuons  of  that  People  who 
had  acquir’d  the  Dominion  of  them.  Magif- 
trates  were  fent  amongft  them,  not  to  afi’ert 
their  Liberties,  or  defend  their  Rights,  but 
to  patcu  up  their  broken  Fortunes  by  pillaging 
the  Natives,  as  is  become  the  general  Practice 
of  our  Days,  where  any  Power  is  poffefs’d  of 
diftant  Plantations,  and  hath  eftahlifh’d  Co¬ 
lonies  abroad. 

The  Spaniards  provok’d  by  the  Cruelry  and 
Oppreflions  exercis’d  on  them  by  the  Roman  m'erds  en- 
OfKcers  had  recourfe  to  Arms  in  many  places,  deavour 
and  feveral  fmarc  Engagements^  happen’d, 
wherein  great  numbers  were  kill’d  on  both  ^Yoke. 
lides.  The  Roman  Writers  have  not  been  fo 
particular  in  enumerating  their  own  LolTe  as 
thofe  of  rheir  Enemies,  of  wnom  they  tell  us 
in  one  Engagement  they  kill’d  12000,  in 
another  15000,  &c.  but  (fill  the  Roman  Senate 
were  fo  apprehenfive  of  a  general  Revolt, 
that  they  thought  fit  to  fend  M.  Porcim  Cato 
thither,  A .  R.  559,  (the  firft  Ccnful  that  ever 
commanded  in  Spain )  with  a  Re-inforcement  559, 
of  two  Legion?,  of  whom  their  Writers  relate, 
that  having  kill’d  forty  thoufand  Spaniards  in 
one  general  Battle,  befides  a  multitude  of 
others  in  Sieges  and  Skirmifhes,  he  fold 
abundance  of  the  Natives  for  Slaves,  demo- 
lifh’d  moff  of  their  Fortifications,  and  reduc’d 
them  to  that  Defpair,  that  many  of  them 

Bb  2  cnofe 
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chofe  to  die  by  their  own  Swords  rather  thaa 
fubmit  to  the  Roman  Government  j  after 
which  he  left  firong  Garrifons  in  the  Country 
and  return’d  to  Rome,  whither  he  carried  a 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufandPound  weight 
of  Silver,  and  five  hundred  and  forty  Pound 
weight  of  Gold,  which  he  had  plunder’d  the 
Country  of,  betides  a  prodigious  Treafure 
that  he  dift ributed  amongfl  his  Soldiers. 

After  Cato,  Spain  was  govern’d  generally  by 
Pretors,  one  fent  to  the  Hither  and  the  other 
to  the  Further  Spain ,  till  the  Year  <5oi,  during 
which  time  we  find  the  Natives  complaining 
to  the  Senate  of  Rome  of  the  Oppreffions  and 
Extortions  committed  by  their  Governors, 
for  which  they  con’d  have  no  Redrefs,  which 
occafion’d  a  general  Infurredtion  of  the  Spa- 
Nmnanti-  niar^s :  defeated  their  Enemies  in  feveral 

\n  War!  Engagements,  killing  many  thoufands  of  them. 
The  City  of  Numantia,  fituated  in  Old  Cafiille 
near  the  Source  of  the  Duero ,  being  at  the 
Head  of  this  Confederacy,  it  obtain’d  the 
Name  of  the  Numantian  lVart  and  was  a  very 
long  and  bloody  one,  infomuch  that  the 
Roman  Senate  found  it  neceffary  to  fend  Gene¬ 
rals  of  Confular  Dignity  into  Spain  again,  at 
the  Head  of  numerous  Armies.  Of  thefe 
Lucullm  and  Galba  render’d  their  Names 
infamous  by  their  Treachery  and  Cruelty  : 
Galba ,  when  the  Town  of  Coca  had  furrender’d 
to  him  upon  certain  Conditions,  was  no 
fooner  poffefs’d  of  the  place  but  he  put  all  the 
Inhabitants  to  the  Sword  :  And  Sergim  Galba , 
when  the  Lufttanian  Army  had  fubmitted  to 
^  him,  caus’d  them  all  to  be  murder’d.  Both 
1  he  Ro-  pucurm  ancj  Galba  rais’d  prodigious  Fortunes 
rals*  pkm-  ^e  Plunder  of  this  People,  and  being 
der  the  charg’d  with  their  Rapacioufnefs  and  Cruelty 

Spaniards-, 
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at  Rome ,  which  had  render'd  the  Spaniards 
defperate,  and  occasion'd  the  Continuance  of 
the  War,  and  a  confiderable  Lofs  both  of 
Men  and  Money  to  the  Republick,  they 
found  means  to  buy  their  Peace  with  the  very 
Spoils  they  had  robb’d  the  Spaniards  of :  from 
whence  fome  have  obferv'd,  that  the  moft 
notorious  Villains  often  efcape  the  Hand  of 
Juftice,  while  poor  puiny  Sinners  are  executed 
without  Mercy. 

Upon  G albas  Return  to  Rome,  Spain  was 
again  under  the  Government  of  Pretors,  when 
Viriatm,  a  poor  Shepherd,  a  Lufitanian  by 
Birth,  Anno  <504,  caus'd  another  Infurre&ion, 
and  defeated  the  Romans  in  Several  Battles : 

Nor  were  they  able  to  reduce  him  by  pure 
Force,  but  after  ten  Years  hir’d  fome  of  his 
Officers  to  affaffinate  him  while  he  lay 
afleep. 

Pompey ,  who  now  commanded  in  Spain ,  Pompeyop- 
obferving  that  the  City  of  Numantia  and  fome  Pre^esffie 
others  who  had  made  their  Peace  with  Rome, 
and  were  call’d  Friends  and  Allies  to  that 
Republick,  affe&ed  to  retain  their  Indepen- 
dancy,  and  refus’d  to  be  directed  or  influenc'd 
by  that  State,  ftudied  how  he  might  pick  a 
Quarrel  with  them,  and  reduce  them  under 
his  Power ;  and  having  made  or  found  fome 
frivolous  Pretence  to  break  with  that  People, 
aflembled  his  Forces  and  block'd  them  up  on 
all  fides  ;  nor  wou’d  he  accept  of  any  Condef- 
eentions  or  Satisfa&ions  offer’d  by  the  Numan - 
pans  for  the  pretended  Injuries  receiv'd  : 
However,  the  Spaniards  being  at  that  time  as 
well  difciplin’d  as  the  Romans ,  maintain’d 
their  Ground  again!}  this  great  Man,  and  the 
Confuls  that  Succeeded  him,  till  the  Yeardiy, 
when  C.  Hojlilm  Maucinzp,  the  Conful,  coming 
•  '  isue 
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into  Spain,  they  defeated  his  Forces,,  and 
furrounding  the  Conful  with  the  Remains  of 
his  {batter’d  Army,  obtain’d  fuch  a  Peace  of 
him  as  was  very  advantagious  to  them  (elves, 
and  no  lefs  difhonourable  to  the  Roman  State  ; 
But  the  Senate  refus’d  to  ratify  it,  ordering 
the  Conful  who  made  it  to  be  deliver’d  up  to 
the  Numantians  :  To  which  that  People 
anfwec’d,  the  whole  Army  ought  to  be  de¬ 
liver’d  up  if  they  wou’d  not  ratify  the  Treaty, 
fince  it  was  at  their  Mercy  when  the  Peace 
was  fign’d.  But  the  Senate  determining  to 
reduce  all  Spain  under  their  Dominion,  in  the 
Scfrio  fent  Year  dip  fenc  the  celebrated  Scipio  Africans. 
Into  Spain  into  the  Hither  Spain ,  as  they  bad  done  Decide 
again.  Brutus  into  the  Further  Spain,  with  numerous 
Armies  :  and  thefe  experienc’d  Generals 
within  the  compafs  of  two  Years,  brought 
almofl  every  City  under  the  Sli  jection  of  the 
Romans  j  even  Numantia  it  felf  offer’d  to  fub 
The  De-  mit  upon  Conditions,  but  were  told  by  Scipit 
ftruclion  tj[iey  rmifl  furrender  at  Difcretion  ;  which  they 
of  m-  refubng,  he  entrench’d  himfelf  in  fuch  a  mam 
r/ianUa‘  ner  round  their  little  State,  that  nothing  cou’ci 
go  in  or  out.  They  endeavour’d  feveral  times 
to  break  through  the  Roman  Army,  but  were 
repuls’d.  Whereupon  being  reduc’d  to  the 
utmoft  Difpair,  they  firft  kill’d  their  Wives 
and  Children,  and  having  fet  their  Houfes  and 
their  Goods  on  Fire,  threw  themfelves  in tc 
s  the  Flames.  Thus  fell  the  Numantines  in  the 

folutely  Year  d2i,  and  with  them  the  Liberties  o: 
fubdu’d.  Spain ,  the  Romans  ever  after  exercifing  an 
abfolute  Dominion  in  chat  Province,  excepl 
among  the  Cantabri ,  who  pofiefs’d  fome  inac- 
ceffible  Mountains,  and  were  not  conquer’d 
till  the  Reign  of  A.iguftus.  And  this  wai 
look’d  upon  as  fo  fignal  a  Service  to  the  Rq \ 
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'■man  State,  that  both  Scipio  and  Brutus  had  a 
^Triumph  granted  them  on  their  Return 
‘home. 

i  Spain  now  remaining  in  Peace  for  federal 
Years,  was  govern’d  by  ten  Legates  or  Lieu-  Th,e  _ 
tenants  ;  and  in  the  Year  631  the  Conful  Q.  conquer. 
'■Cecihm  Mete  Hus  conquer’d  the  Bale  ares  or  I-  ed  by  the 
“(lands  of  Majorca ,  Minorca ,  &c.  and  in  the  R°™an:- 
Years  643  a  d  650  the  Cmbri ,  a  Norrhern  63 x* 
Nation,  Having  penetrated  through  France, 
and  invaded  Spam ,  were  repuls’d  by  the 
Romans.  About  the  fame  time  were  Inflec¬ 
tions  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain,  which  were 
npprefs’d  by  Calpurnim  Fifo  Sulpitim  Galba 
and  Turn  Didim  :  and  in  the  Year  657  the  657: 
Conful  Pubhm  Licinim  Crajfm  being  lent  into 
■Hifpania  Ulterior ,  fupprefs’d  feverai  formidable 
infurredions,  (or  which  in  the  fixth  Year  of 
his  Government  he  obtain’d  a  Triumph. 

\nd  in  this  Country  it  is  fuppos’d  Crajfm 
heap’d  up  that  immenfe  Wealth  which  occafi- 
hn’d  his  Son  Marcm  Crajfm  to  be  efteem’d  the 
licheft  Citizen  in  Rome.  In  the  Year  660  660. 

],taly  was  diftraded  with  Civil  Wars,  the  two 
factions  being  led  by  Marim  and  Sylla  -,  in 
hefe  Spain  alfo  was  involv’d  by  the  Contri¬ 
vance  of  Sertorim ,  a  Roman  Tribune,  who  fee 
ip  for  himfeif,  and  maintain’d  his  Ground 
Igainft  the  Generals  of  the  Repnblick,  and 
'ven  Pompey  himfeif,  who  was  font  againft 
iim,  till  the  Year  68  r,  when  Sertorim  was  6gri 
'  flaffinated  by  his  own  Party  for  fome  Ads 
T  Tyrany  he  had  committed. 

Pevpenna,  who  fucceeded  Sertorim ,  being  p0mpsy 
ntirely  defeated  by  Pompey,  the  reft  of  Spain  fuppref- 
aade  their  Submiffion  :  whereupon  Pompey  fes  aft!n' 
reded  feveral  Trophies  upon  the  Pyrenean  onTnsp^K 
fountains,  forne  Foot-fteps  whereof  ’cis  faid 
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are  to  be  feen  at  this  Day,  and  among  the 
Vafcones  or  Gafcons ,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Na¬ 
varre,  he  founded  the  City  of  Pompeyopolisj, 
now  called  Vampelona.  At  his  Return  to 
Rome  in  the  Year  <583,  a  Triumph  was  granted 
him  for  his  Succefl’es  in  Spam,  and  MeteUus , 
who  was  join’d  with  him  in  Command,  had 
the  fame  Honour. 

Julius  Ctcfar  afterwards  commanded  in 
Spain  in  the  Years  685  and  6g$  ■,  but  in  701 
the  Government  of  that  Province  was  again 
conferr’d  upon  Vompey ,  which  he  govern’d  by 
his  Lieutenants,  finding  it  neceffary  to  remain 
at  Rome  to  fupporc  his  Intereft  in  the  Senate* 
Whereupon  Cafar,  who  was  in  Gaul,  led  a 
great  Body  of  his  Forces  over  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains  into  Spain,  and  fubdued  Vompey  s 
Party  there,  for  now  the  Civil  Wars  were 
begun  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Cafar  being  at 
the  Head  of  one  Party,  and  Vompey  of  the 
other.  Cafar  having  obtain’d  the  Vidtory  at 
Vharfalia,  in  the  Year  706 ,  fubdued  King 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  Juba  another 
African  Prince,  and  having  fettled  his  Affairs 
at  Rome,  came  again  into  Spain  in  the  Year 
709,  where  he  had  the  good  Fortune  alfo  to 
j  vanquifh  Vompey  s  two  Sons  Cneius  and  Sextus 
.  Pompeius ,  and  having  amafs’d  together  a  pro*5 
digious  Treafure  (for  he  did  not  fpare  even 
the  Temple  of  Hercules )  he  return’d  to  Rome, 
leaving  the  Government  of  the  Hither  Spain  to 
Marcus  Lepidus ,  and  that  of  the  Further  Spain 
to  Afinius  VoUio. 

Julius  Cafar  being  kill’d  in  the  Senate  on 
the  15  th  of  March ,  A .  R.  710,  Sextus  Pompeius , 
the  youngeJf  of  Pompey’s  Sons,  afiembled  his 
Friends  in  that  Province,  fell  upon  Afinius 
Poliio ,  who  commanded  in  the  Further  Spain, 

and 
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and  defeated  him.  But  this  War  was  footi 
after  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Lepidus. 

In  the  Year  714  Auguflus ,  Julius  C a: far’s  Heir,  _r  , 
Marc  Antony ,  and  Lepidust  divided  the  Roman 
Empire  between  them  ;  in  which  Divifion 
Spain  was  allotted  to  Auguflus ,  which  occafi- 
on’d  a  new  ^Era  to  be  begun  in  that  Province, 
call’d  JEra  Cafaris ,  that  commenc’d  from  the  spainhom 
Year  of  Rome  714,  and  was  generally  made  tfie  Co- 
life  of  in  this  Country  till  the  Year  of  Chrifi  v£rnm®nC 
1383,  when  King  John  of  Caftille ,  in  an  Af-  ° 
fembly  of  the  States,  decreed,  that  all  future 
Computations  of  Years  fhould  be  from  the 
Birth  of  Chrift.  Notwithftanding  which  the 
JExa  Cafaris  was  made  ufe  of  in  (everal  parts 
of  Spain  many  Years  after,  which  commenc’d 
19  Years  before  the  Chriftian  A£ra,  or  the 
Birth  of  our  Saviour. 

Auguflus  Cafar  having  fubdued  his  Rivals 
1  in  the  Empire  Lepidus  and  Marc  Antony ,  and  conquers 
1  for  fome  time  govern’d  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  can- 
:  peace,  the  Cantabri ,  who  inhabited  that  part tabru 
of  Spain  now  call’d  Bflcayt  trufting  to  their 
:  Mountains,  which  were  look’d  upon  as  inac- 
1  ceffible,  ventur’d  to  fall  upon  the  Roman 

■  Colonies  in  Spain ,  and  drew  the  People  of 

■  Aftuvia  and  GaUicia  into  their  Alliance,  who 
were  weary  of  the  Extortions  and  Qppreffions 

1  of  the  Roman  Governors.  Auguftus  hereupon 
'  alfembling  a  numerous  Army,  went  into  Spain 
\  in  Perfon  ;  but  finding  the  Enemy  fortified 

I  in  their  Mountains,  after  he  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  a  Battle,  falling 

II  lick  with  the  Fatigue  and  Vexation  at  the 
Disappointment,  he  left  the  Continuation  of 

'  the  War  to  his  General  M.  Agrippa,  and  re¬ 
tir’d  himfelf  to  Tarragona  in  Catalonia  to  wait 
the  Event  of  it. 
f  ■  Vol.  XIII.  C  c 
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Agrippa  having  divided  the  Army  in  three 
Parts,  order’d  them  to  furround  the  three 
principal  Mountains  the  Enemies  were  pof- 
fefs’d  of.  and  caft  up  fuch  Intrenchments  that 
it  was  impoflible  they  fhould  receive  any 
Supplies  of  Provifions  ,*  whereby  the  Canta¬ 
brians  were  at  length  oblig’d  to  fubmit,  thos 
many  of  them,  ’tis  faid,  chofe  rather  to  die 
by  their  own  Hands  than  furrender  at  Dif- 
cretion,  as  the  Roman  Generals  infilled  they 
iliou’d.  And  thus  the  War  in  Spain  was 
brought  to  a  Period  after  five  Years  continu¬ 
ance,  being  about  two  hundred  Years  after 
the  Romans  firft  Entrance  into  that  Country. 
Augufius  having  fold  many  of  the  moll  refo- 
lute  of  the  Spaniards  for  Slaves,  oblig’d  the 
reft  to  leave  their  Habitations  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  come  down  into  the  Valleys,  that 
they  might  not  be  in  a  Condition  to  infult 
the  Roman  Colonies  again.  He  alfo  fortify  *d 
feveral  Places,  and  left  ftrong  Garrifons  in 
them  to  keep  the  Natives  in  awe,  as  Merida , 
Saragoffa,  (Cafar  Augufia),  Badajoz,,  Rracara - 
Augufta ,  now  Braga,  &c.  A  Triumph  was 
decreed  Augufius  at  his  Return  to  Rome  for 
the  entire  Conqueft  of  Spain,  but  he  did  not 
accept  it ;  Sports  however  were  inftituted  in 
the  room  of  it.  And  now  the  Temple  of 
pfianus  was  fliut  the  fourth  time,  all  the 
World  remaining  in  Peace.  This  great 
A-  D.  Emperor  died  in  the  15  th  Year  after  the  Birth 
of  Chrift. 

The  Go-  From  the  time  of  Augufim,  Spain  being 
vernment  divided  into  three  Provinces,  viz,,  thofe  of 
of  Spain  Xarraoonenfis ,  Bcetica  and  Lufitania,  was  go- 
C0f vern^  by  as  many  Pretors.  In  Tarraconenfis, 
Augufius.  or  Hifpania  Citerior,  which  was  now  much  the 
largeft  of  the  three,  were  fourteen  Colonies, 

thirteen 
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thirtecen  Municipiums,  and  (even  Sovereign 
Courts,  viz,,  at  Cartagena ,  Tarragona ,  Sana - 
gojja,  Cluma,  now  Corunna,  Aflorga ,  Z^o  and 
In  Bcetica  were  eight  Colonies^  and 
as  many  Municipiums,  with  four  Sovereign 
Courts,  viz,,  at  Cadiz,,  Seville,  Ezija  and 
Cordoua.  In  Lufitania  were  five  Colonies,  and 
one  Municipium,  viz,.  Lisbon,  call’d  Fe  licit  as 
Jalia,  and  three  Sovereign  Courts,  viz,,  at 

Merida,  Badajoz,  and  Santeren ,  then  call’d 
Scalable. 

In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  pp,  Spain  had  the  Trajan  a 
Honour  of  giving  an  Emperor  to  Rome ,  and 
one  of  the  bed  that  had  reign’d  for  many  99. 
Years,  to,  Af.  JJlpim  Trajama,  born  at  Italica 
near  Seville.  He  was  a  Prince  of  great  natural 
Parts,  which  were  improv’d  by  his  Preceptor 
Plutarch  the  Philofopher  ,•  and  he  was  as 
remarkable  for  his  Humanity  and  univerfal 
Benevolence,  as  for  his  Parts  and  Learning. 

He  built  two  Bridges  of  admirable  Structure, 

>ne  over  the  Danube  in  Germany ,  and  the  other 
n  Spain ,  over  the  Tagm  at  Alcantara ,  which 
s  ftiU  {landing.  He  govern’d  the  Empire 
uneteen  Years  and  an  half. 

The  Romans  continu’d  Sovereigns  of  Spain 
ill  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Century,  when  The 
he  Northern  Nations  broke  in  upon  the  &c. 
empire.  The  Vandals ,  the  Suevi,  the  Alans  brcakinCo 
nd  Silingians,  firft  fettled  themfelves  in  France  -Spain% 
ut  the  Romans  and  Goths  uniting  their  Forces 
gainft  them,  they  pafs’d  the  Pyrenean  Moun- 
iins,  wafting  Spain  as  they  had  Italy  and 
ranee  before.  The  Vandals  and  Swedes  fix’d 
lermelves  in  GaUicia  and  CafliUe ,  the  Silin- 
ans  in  Bcetica, ,  and  the  Alans  in  Lufitania 
ilomuch  that  only  Cantabria  and  Afluria 
3w  remain’d  under  the  Dominion  of  the 
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Romans.  Thefe  Nations  falling  out  among 
themfelves,  the  Vandals  went  over  into  Africa, 
while  the  Swedes  reduc’d  both  the  Alans  and 
Silingians  under  their  Dominion,  '  and  had 
infallibly  conquer’d  the  reft  of  Spain,  if  the 
Goths ,  another  Northern  Nation,  had  not 
flopp’d  their  Progrefs.  That  People  having 
ravag’d  Italy ,  and  plunder’d  Rome  it  felf. 
The  Goths  march’d  into  Gaul,  making  Narbonne  the  Seat 
follow  0£  their  Empire  there,  which  in  the  beginning 
extended  only  over  Languedoc  and  Catalonia , 
though  afterwards  it  comprehended  moft  part 
of  Spain.  Atolphm ,  or  Adolph  their  King, 
had  fcarce  eftablith’d  his  Dominion  in  Gaul , 
but  he  was  befieg  d  in  his  Capital  by  the 
Generals  of  the  Emperor  Honorim,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  had  married  the  Princefs  Vlacida, 
that  Emperor’s  Sifter,  becaufe  he  refus  d  to 
deliver  up  Attila,  whom  Alarick  had  caus  d 
to  be  proclaim’d  Emperor  in  Rome.  Attila 
being  taken  at  Sea  during  this  Siege,  and 
confequently  the  Occafion  of  the  War  re¬ 
mov’d,  a  Treaty  was  concluded  between 
thefe  two  Powers,  but  fo  little  to  the  Satif- 
fadtion  of  the  Goths ,  who  thereby  loft  all 
Hopes  of  returning  to  Italy ,  ?  that  they  aflat- 
finared  Atolphm ,  and  advanc’d  Sigerick  to  the 
Throne  in  his  ftead,  who  confirming  the 
Peace  with  the  Romans  which  Atolphm  had 
made,  was  aflaffinated  alto  by  his  Subje&s 
in  the  Year  41 5,  before  he  had  reign’d  a 
whole  Year. 

Wallia,  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Son  or  Atolphm , 
was  unanimoufly  eleded  King  in  the  room  o 
Sigerick  With  this  Prince  the  Romans  join  d 
their  Arms,  and  a Med  the  Goths  in  driving 
the  Swedes  and  the  other  barbarous  Nations 

out  of  Spain.  I  (hall  pafs  over  the  Reigns  ot 
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she  Future  Gothick  Kings  till  we  come  to  that 
of  Euric ,  efteem’d  one  of  the  braveft  of  them  : 
He  conquer’d  all  that  the  Romans  had  left  in 
Spain,  took  Gallicia  from  the  Suedes,  and 
reduc’d  all  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France 
under  his  Dominion,  and  died  at  Arles,  his 
Capital  City,  Anno  483.  Under  the  Reign 
of  Recareda ,  the  Son  of  Levigilda,  the  Empire 
of  the  Goths  was  in  its  greateft  G’ory,  for 
then  it  not  only  comprehended  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  France ,  and  the  whole  Kingdom 
of  Spain,  but  that  part  of  Africk  which  lies 
next  Tangier.  Their  Empire  began  to  decline 
under  the  Reign  of  King  PFitiza,  and  was 
totally  deftroy’d  in  the  Reign  of  Roderic ,  who 
,  abandoning  himfelf  to  his  Paffion,  ravilh’d  the 
beautiful  Cava,  the  Daughter  of  Count  Julian , 

'  Governor  of  Gothick  Mauritania,  and  of  that 
I  part  of  Spain  which  borders  upon  the  Streights 
5  of  Gibraltar.  This  unfortunate  Father,  to 
revenge  the  Difgrace  done  to  his  Family,  took 
.  a  Refolution  to  do  it  at  the  Expence  of  his 
r  Country,  and  confederating  himfelf  with  (ome 

•  other  malecontent  Lords,  invited  the  Saracens 
}  into  Spain ,  who  defeated  the  effeminate  Goths 
:  in  a  general  Battle,  where  Roderick  is  fuppos’d 
5  to  be  kill’d,  and  within  three  Years  after 
}  made  themfelves  entirely  Mailers  of  Spain , 
,  except  fome  of  the  Mountains  of  Afturia, 

,  Bifcay  and  Navarre,  whither  fuch  of  the 

Gothick  Chriftians  retir’d  as  did  not  think  fit  to 
live  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Infidels.  Thus 
was  the  Empire  of  the  Goths  detfroy’d,  about 
’  three  hundred  Years  after  their  firft  Arrival  in 

•  Spain.  And  here  it  is  thought  proper  to  give 
,  a  Lift  of  their  Kings. 
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Got  hick  Kings  of  Spain,  before  the  Invafion  0: 
the  Saracens. 
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Egica  62  j 

T/f7ttiz,a  70 1 

1 loderic  71  r 

:Je  was  defeated  and  kill’d  in  a  general 

battle  by  the  Moors  or  Saracens  713 


T  mud  here  beg  leave  to  detain  the  Reader 
little,  and  obferve,  that  thefe  Moors  or  Sa¬ 
racens  who  conquer’d  Spain ,  were  indebted  to 
hat  Impofter  Mahomet,  of  whom  I  have  treated 
lready  in  the  State  of  Arabia,  both  for  their 
Leligion  and  Empire  :  As  he  had  affum’d  the 
DfEce  of  High  Prieft  of  that  new  Religion 
e  ftruck  out,  as  well  as  the  Sovereignty  of 
he  People  he  fubdued  ,•  his  Succeffors  alfo 
tetended  to  the  Supream  Power,  both  in 
icclefiaftical  and  Temporal  Affairs,  which 
bey  exercis’d  for  fome  Centuries  under  the 
ritle  of  Caliphs,  making  Babylon  the  Seat  of 
heir  Empire  ;  and  fuch  prodigious  Succefs 
id  the  Succeffors  of  this  Impoftor  meet  with, 
bat  they  eftablifhed  their  Dominion  in  moft 
f  the  Kingdoms  of  AJia  and  Africa  within 
be  compafs  of  four  fcore  Years.  It  was  in 
heYear  of  our  Lord  713,  and  the  97th  of  the 
Mahometan  .Era,  that  they  pafs’d  into  Europe 
nd  poffefs’d  themfelves  of  the  Kingdom  of 
pain.  They  allow’d  Liberty  of  Confcience 
find  to  the  Chriftians  wherever  they  came, 
10’  the  Mahometan  Religion  only  was  encou- 
ag’d  by  them,  and  thofe  who  embrac’d  ic 
enerally  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Saracens  from 
ae  Arabs  the  Founders  of  it,  who  had  long 
one  under  that  Denomination  ;  they  were 
Ifo  called  Moors  in  many  Countries  from 
be  Darknefs  of  their  Complexion. 


Ulid, 
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Mid  Ulid,  or  JJlit ,  the  ninth  Caliph  from  Ma- 

hornet,  was  Emperor  and  High-Prieft  of  the 
when”  he  Saracens  when  they  were  invited  over  from 
Saracens  the  Coafl  of  Barbary  by  Julian  and  fome 
conquer’d  other  treacherous  Chriflians  who  were  difguft- 
s?am'  ed  at  King  Roderick's  Adminiftration.  They 
apply’d  themfelves  to  Muz,a  then  Governor 
of  Barbary ,  who  fent  over  at  firft  a  fmall 
Detachment  of  four  or  five  hundred  Men, 
rather  to  found  the  Inclination  of  the  Spaniards 
than  with  any  Hopes  of  Succefs ;  but  finding 
the  People  generally  enclin’d  to  revolt,  he 
rais’d  a  powerful  Army,  and  fent  them  under 
the  Conduct  of  'Tarif ,  a  Saracen  General,  to 
make  a  Defcent  on  the  Spanijh  Coaft.  Roderick 
on  this  Occafion,  ’tis  faid,  behav’d  himfelf 
with  as  much  Bravery  and  Conduct  as  any 
of  his  Gothick  Anceftors,  and  bid  fair  for  the 
Vi&ory  when  the  Armies  came  to  an  Engage¬ 
ment,  but  was  betray’d  by  his  General  Offi¬ 
cers,  and  even  by  his  Bifhops,  who  in  the 
heat  of  the  Battle  join’d  the  Mahometans . 
They  imagin’d  poffibly  that  the  Infidels,  after 
they  had  affifted  them  in  dethroning  their 
Sovereign  King  Roderick,  whofe  Tyrany  they 
dreaded,  wou’d  have  been  fo  complaifant  as 
to  have  retir’d  on  the  other  fide  the  Water 
again,  and  left  them  to  have  nominated  a 
Succefl'or  in  his  dead  :  But  the  Saracens  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  Fruitfulnefi 
and  Riches  of  the  Country  to  abandon  ir3 
the’  in  gratitude  to  the  Spaniards ,  who  invited 
them  over,  they  indulg’d  them  in  a  general 
Toleration  of  their  Religion  :  Nay,  Abdalafis , 
the  Son  of  Muz*a  Governor  of  Barbary,  to 
whom  his  Father  committed  the  Government 
of  Spain ,  condefcended  to  marry  Queen 
EgUona  the  Widow  of  Roderick ,  and  fufier  d 
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her  to  enjoy  the  free  Exercife  of  her  Religion 
in  his  own  Palace. 


Abdalafis  having  caus’d  himfelf  to  be  ac-  abdalafis 
knowledg’d  King  of  Spain  by  the  Perfuafion  the  firft 
of  his  Wife  Egilona ,  made  Seville  the  Seat  of  Mwrijb 
his  Government,  and  carrying  the  War  into  0 
France ,  conquer’d  the  Southern  Provinces, 
which  were  then  in  Pofleffion  of  the  Goths. 

Abdalafis  having  reign’d  three  Years,  was 
affaffinated  by  his  Kinfman  Ajub,  who  ufurp’a 
the  Government  of  Spain,  but  not  the  Title 
of  King  any  more  than  his  Succeftors,  till 
Abdaramen,  who  aifum’d  the  Regal  Title 
about  the  Year  73 1,  againft  whom  Muniz,  the 
Saracen ,  Governor  of  Gallia  Gothica,  revolting, 
Abdaramen  march’d  into  France,  and  having 
defeated  Muniz,,  he  afterwards  conquer’d 
great  part  of  France ,  but  was  oppos’d  by 
Charles  Martel  prime  Minifter  of  that  King-  Saracens 
dom,  and  kill’d  in  a  general  Battle,  where,  defeated 
according  to  the  French  Hiftorians,  the  Saracens  j"  France 
loft  upwards  of  300000  Men  ;  and  in  the 
1  Year  739  the  Saracens  were  driven  almoft  out 
!  of  France  by  the  fame  fuccesful  General  Char les 
\  Martel. 

1  Not  long  after  the  Saracens  erected  feveral 
!  petty  Kingdoms  in  Spain,  viz,rX, he  Kingdoms  T he  Sara- 
E  of  Toledo,  Saragojja ,  Cordoua,  Seville,  Grenada 
;  and  Murcia  :  which  Divilion  of  their  Con- petty3 
quefts  gave  the  Chriftians  a  great  Advantage  King, 
of  them  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  treat  of  the  doms  in 
Gothick  Princes  who  recover’d  their  Country  s?a,n' 
again  from  the  Saracens. 

The  Moors  having  made  themfelves  Mafters  , 
of  all  Spain,  except  feme  barren  inacceffible 
Rocks  and  Mountains  in  Afturia,  Btfcay  and 
:  Navarre,  whither  the  Chriftians  1  ecir’d  who 
refus’d  to  fubmit  to  their  Government,  pafs’d 
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the  Pyrenees  in  order  ro  reduce  that  part  o£ 
France  under  their  Power  which  belong’d  to 
the  Goths  there,  as  has  been  intimated  already. 
During  this  Expedition  of  the  Moors  into 
France ,  which  was  in  the  third  Year  after 
their  Arrival  in  Spain ,  the  Goths  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Afturia  finding  it  difficult  to  lubfifi 
Pelagias  the  Multitudes  that  had  taken  Refuge  there, 
defeats  made  choice  of  Pelagius  for  their  Leader,  a 
the  Sara-  Gentleman  who  had  lerv’d  in  the  Moors  Army 

is^made  an^  uPon  f°me  had  retired  to  his  di- 

King  by  ftrefs’d  Bretheren,  and  under  his  Conduct 
the chri-  ventur’d  to  defcend  into  the  Plains  again. 
JUans.  Having  made  themfelves  Mafters  of  Oviedo , 
they  proclaim’d  Pelagius  their  King.  He 
afterwards  obtain’d  a  fignal  Vi&ory  over  the 
Moorifh  Forces,  and  upon  this  Succefs  being 
join’d  by  the  Cbrifiiam  from  all  parts,  befieg’d 
and  took  the  Capital  City  of  Leon ,  fubduing 
great  part  of  that  Province,  from  whence  his 
ceffor^UC"  Succefifors  afterwards  obtain’d  the  Title  of 
flil’d  Ks.  Kings  of  Leon.  What  contributed  mightily 
of  Leon,  to  this  Succefs,  was  the  multitude  of  Chriflians 
that  remain’d  difpers’d  among  the  Moors ,  who 
found  means  to  deliver  up  many  Places  to 
their  Bretheren.  For  the  Moors  having  been 
invited  over  by  the  bulk  of  the  People,  feem’d 
to  look  upon  the  Spaniards  as  their  Friends  ; 
and  on  their  Expedition  into  France  trufted 
many  of  the  Chriflians  with  Commands  in  the 
Array  they  left  behind  them,  and  with  the 
Government  of  fome  confiderable  Places, 
looking  upon  this  as  the  moil  probable  Means 
of  keeping  the  People  quiet  while  they  were 
employ’d  in  the  Galiick  War  ;  fo  that  there  is 
no  Reafon  to  have  recourfe  to  Miracles  to 
account  for  the  Succefs  of  the  Chriflians  at 


this  time,  as  the  Spanijh  Writers  conftantly  do. 

But  to  proceed,  Pelagic  after  a  long  and  for¬ 
tunate  Reign,  dy’d  in  the  Year  737,  leaving 
his  new  ereded  Kingdom  to  his  Son  Favila,  Favila'. 
of  whom  nothing  remarkable  is  related,  unlefs  737- 
it  be,  that  he  was  kill’d  by  a  Bear  as  he  was 
hunting,  two  Years  after  his  Acceiiion. 

To  Favila  fucceeded  Don  Alonso,  or  Alfonfo ,  Aianz0, 
who  reto>  k  feveral  confiderable  Towns  from 
the  Moors ,  extending  his  Conquefts  to  the 
moft  diftant  Provinces.  He  dyed  in  the  Year 
757  3  anci  bad  the  Spaniards  continued  united 
under  his  Succeffors,  the  Moors  had  probably 
been  driven  out  of  Spain  in  a  few  Years :  But 
about  this  time  feveral  others  of  the  Gothick 
Nobility,  obferving  the  Succeffes  of  the  Kings 
of  Leon,  attacked  the  Moors  in  different  parts, 
and  aflutn’d  to  themfelves  the  Title  and  Dig¬ 
nity  of  Sovereign  Princes,  particularly  Don  Kings  of 
Garcias  Xnnenes  in  Navarre,  Az,nar  Son  0f  Navarre, 
Eudo  Duke  of  Aquitain  in  Arragon  ;  Bernard, 
a  Frenchman ,  made  Earl  of  Catalonia  by  ^ 
Charles  the  Great ,  upon  the  taking  Barcelona  ; 
and  feveral  others  took  upon  them  the 
Titles  of  Counts  and  Earls  in  Caftitle ,  ac¬ 
knowledging  however  the  King  of  Leon  for 
their  Supreme  Lord.  But  to  return  to 
.Leon. 

Don  Alonz.o  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Fro-  F  jijs 
ila,  who  gain’d  a  fignal  Viftory  over  the  757, 
Moors,  and  bravely  defended  what  his  Father 
had  acquir’d.  He  was  murder’d  in  the  Year 
.768  by  his  Brother  Aurelias,  who  ufurp’d  his  AwtVm. 
.Throne  to  the  Prejudice  of  his  Son  AurehaSj  7 68. 
and  appointed  Si  Ion  to  fucceed  to  the  Throne  -,7 
^fter  his  Death  ;  which  happen’d  in  the, 
r  »d2  Year  ‘  ‘ 
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Year  774.  Of  Silon  little  more  Notice  is 
taken  in  Hiftory,  than  that  he  died  Ann & 
Alonfo.  -783,  and  was  iucceeded  by  Alonfo  the  Son 
783-  of  Fi'oila. 

Maurega-  Mauregatm,  Alonfo  s  Uncle,  by  the  Af- 
m.  fiftance  of  the  Moors ,  depofed  him,  and  ha¬ 
ving  reign’d  five  Years  and  fix  Months  died 

Th schri- Ann0  78S-  was  ^ete^e^  che  rr~ 
jlians  pay  ftians  as  well  on  account  of  his  Ufurpation, 

a  Tribute  as  his  agreeing  to  pay  the  Moors  annually  a 

*?°  Tribute  of  an  hundred  Virgins,  of  which 

totgheS  fifty  were  to  be  of  Noble  Extra&ion.  The 

Moors.  fame  Year  died  Abderhaman  King  of  the 

Moors ,  who  having  united  all  ^the  Infidels 

under  one  Head  again,  recover’d  Barcelona , 

and  mod  of  the  Towns  the  Chriftians  had 

poflefs’d  themfelves  of  in  the  Reign  of  A- 

lonzo  I.  ,  ,  .  __ 

.  Bermuda ,  call’d  the  Deacon ,  Succeeded  Mau- 

788.  regatus ,  and  having  declar  d  the  depofed  A- 

lonfo  his  Companion  in  the  Government, 
died  Anno  7 91 .  Alonfo  refufing  to  pay  the 
Tribute  of  Virgins,  was  attack’d  by  the 
Infidels,  whom  he  defeated,  and  killed  70000 
of  them  in  the  Field  of  Battle,  according  to 
the  Spanijb  Writers,  whom  I  cannot  give  en¬ 
tire  credit  to  upon  thefe  Occasions ;  for  the 
numbers  of  their  Enemies  flam  within  the 
compafs  of  a  few  Years  were  fo  many,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  that  there  cou’d  have  been 
no  Moors  left  in  the  Country, 

Alonfo  having  no  Children,  Yis  faid,  ap¬ 
pointed  Char  lew  din  his  Succeflor,  upon  Con- 
dition  he  wpuld  affift  him  in  expelling  the 
Moors  out  of  Spain  :  But  the  Spanijb  Nobility 
dreading  the  Dominion  of  the  Franks ,  united 

their 
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their  Forces  with  the  Infidels,  and  taking  the 
PafTes  of  the  Pyrenees  about  the  Mountains  of 
Roncevaux,  gave  Charlemain  a  memorable  De-  Charle - 
feat,  wherein  the  celebrated  Roland  was  kill’d,  ™a>n's 
whofe  Actions  the  Spanijh  Hiftories  as  well  as  S°/ecaet*ds 
Romances  are  fluff’d  with.  Alonfo  died  in  the 
Year  843,  having  appointed  Ramiro  the  Son  of 
Bermuda  his  Succeffor. 

The  Reign  of  Ramiro  is  celebrated  for  a  Ramin, 
fignal  Vi&ory  he  obtain’d  over  the  Moors ,  843' 

whereby  he  abolifh’d  that  infamous  Tribute 
of  an  hundred  Virgins  which  the  Ckriftians 
had  been  obliged  to  pay  the  Infidels  for  many 
Years.  He  alfo  defended  the  Coafts  of  Gal - 
licia  againft  the  Normans ,  who  invaded  them, 
and  obliged  the  Normans  to  return  to  their 


Ships. 

Qrdonno  the  Son  of  Ramiro  fucceeded  his  Fa-  Ordonno. 
ther  Anno  850.  He  defeated  the  Moors  and  8s°* 
took  feveral  Towns  from  them,  and  dying  in 
the  Year  $62,  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft 
Son  Alonfo  the  Great. 

Don  Alonfo  was  driven  from  his  Throne,  Monfo. 
and  having  recover’d  it  again,  was  fuccefsful  862. 
againft  the  Moors  ;  but  fquandering  away  his 
Treafures  in  magnificent  Buildings,  and  op- 


preffing  his  Subjedts  with  heavy  Taxes  to  re- 
imburfe  himfelf,  an  Infurredtion  was  raifed 


againft  him,  to  appeafe  which  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  refign  his  Crown  to  his  Son  Garcias, 


Anno  pro. 

Garcias  was  fuccefsful  againft  the  Moors,  Gamar. 

,  and  died  Anno  pi 3.  9'°- 

Ordonno  his  Brother  fucceeded  him,  and  Ordonno. 
transferr’d  the  Seat  of  his  Government  from  9*3  = 

!  Oviedo  to  Leon,  The  Earls  of  Caflille  endea¬ 
vouring 
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vouring  to  render  themfelves  independent,  he 
fummon’d  them  to  meet  him  on  pretence  of 
confulting  them,  and  caufed  them  all  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  died  himfelf  foon  after. 

Anno  923. 

Froila.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother  Froila , 
92 3-  who  putting  to  death  feveral  other  CaftiBian 
Noblemen,  that  Province  revolted  from  him, 
chuling  two  of  the  Nobility  to  govern  them  ,* 
one  of  whom  had  the  Civil,  and  the  other  the 
Military  Government  conferr’d  on  him. 

Alonfo.  Alonfo  fucceeded  on  the  Death  of  Froila, 
92 4*  which  happen’d  Anno  5)24.  He  rehgn’d  his 

Crown  to  his  Brother  Ramirus,  Anno  $$i3  and 
became  a  Monk. 

Ramirus.  Ramirus  defeated  the  Moors  and  plunder’d 
93  k  the  Town  of  Madrid.  He  refign’d  his  Crown 
to  his  Son  Ordor.no  in  his  Old  Age,  and  died 
foon  after,  viz..  Anno  9 50. 

Ordonno.  Ordonno  joining  his  Forces  with  the  Cafiil- 
9jo.  Hans  obtain’d  a  fignal  Viftory  over  the  Moors , 
and  died  Anno  955,  being  fucceeded  by  Sancho 
his  Brother. 

Sancho.  Sancho  was  depos’d  and  expell’d  the  King- 
955*  dom  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  by  Ordonno 
the  Son  of  Alonfo  the  Monk,  by  the  Afliftance 
of  the  Moors  ;  but  Sancho  recover’d  his  Throne 
again.  He  was  engag’d  in  War  with  the 
Earl  of  Caflide,  and  compelled  at  length  to 
renounce  the  Sovereignty  of  that  Earldom. 
Sancho  was  poifon’d  with  an  Apple  by  G-on- 
z,a!o,  a  difafte&ed  Earl,  and  died  Anno  967, 
being  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Ramirus ,  an  In¬ 
fant  of  five  Years  of  Age. 


Ramirus 
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Ramirus  was  under  the  Tuition  of  his  Mo-  Ramirus . 
ther  and  Aunt  moft  part  of  his  Reign.  His  967- 
Coufin  Bermuda  the  Son  of  Ordonno  raifed  a 
Rebellion  againft  him  ;  of  which  the  Moors 
took  advantage,  and  recover’d  feveral  Towns 
from  the  Cbnfiians.  The  Clergy  are  faid  to 
be  extremely  wicked  in  this  Reign.  Ramirus 
died  Anno  982,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
Coufin  Bermudo ,  who  had  incited  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  againft  him. 

Bermudoy  or  Veremund  II,  obtaining  the  Bermaj9; 
Crown  by  a  Faftion,  was  diftra&ed  with  Ci-  982. 
vil  Wars  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign,  of 
which  the  Moors  taking  advantage,  retook 
abundance  of  Towns  from  the  Cbnfiians,  and 
even  the  City  of  Leon:  whereupon  Bermudo 
enter’d  into  a  Confederacy  with  the  Earl  of 
Cajiille  and  King  of  Navarre ,  and  repuls’d 
the  Infidels ,  driving  them  out  of  his  Country. 

He  died  in  the  Year  999,  and  left  his  King¬ 
dom  to  his  Son  Alonjo,  an  Infant. 

The  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Alonfo  was  Aior)f0 
unfortunate,  the  Moors  ravaging  his  Territo-  999. 
ries  in  a  terrible  manner.  But  the  Infidels 
being  afterwards  weaken’d  by  Civil  Diflen- 
tions,  and  dividing  their  Country  among  a 
multitude  of  petty  Royalets  ('or  every  one 
that  could  pofl'efs  himfelf  of  a  City  ftil’d  him- 
felf  a  King)  the  King  of  Leon  re-poffefs’d 
himfelf  of  all  the  Moors  had  taken  from  him  ; 
and  in  Confederacy  with  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  the  Earl  of  Cafiide ,  made  Incurfions  into 
the  Enemies  Country  as  far  as  Cordoua  ;  info- 
much  that  the  Infidels  were  glad  to  purchafe 
their  Peace  on  very  hard  Terms.  King  Alonfo 
afterwards  rebuilt  the  City  of  Leon  which  had 

been 
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been  demolilh'd  by  the  Moors ,  and  invaded 
Lujitania  or  Portugal ,  and  laying  liege  to  Vifco, 
he  was  kill’d  before  that  Town  with  a  Dart, 
Anno  1028. 

Bermuda ;  Bermudo,  or  Veremund  III,  fucceeded  his 

102I.  Father  Alonfo.  During  this  Reign  it  was, 
that  Sancho  King  of  Navarre  having  married 
the  Sifter  and  Heirefs  of  Garcias  Earl  of 
Caftille ,  united  Caftille  to  tne  Kingdom  of 
Navarre  on  the  Death  of  Garcias ,  who  was 
Sancho K.  murder'd  by  fome  of  his  Vaflal-Lords.  Sancho 
of  Navarre  King  of  Navarre  afterwards  made  War  on 
eonquers  £ermudo  King  of  Leon,  and  conquer'd  part 
obtains™*1  Territories,  which  produc’d  a  Treaty 

Camille  by  between  the  two  Kings,  wherein  it  was 
Marriage,  agreed,  that  Don  Ferdinand ,  the  King  of 
Navarre’s  Son,  ftiould  marry  Donna  Sancba3 
the  Daughter  and  Heirefs  of  the  King  of  Leon, 
and  that  fhe  ftiou’d  receive  as  a  Dower  in 
prefent,  all  that  had  been  conquer’d  of  Leont 
and  be  declared  Heirefs  of  that  Kingdom. 
Sancho  died  Anno  1035,  moft  of  Spain  being 
at  this  time  united  in  his  Houfe.  He  left 
four  Sons  ;  to  Garcias  the  eldeft  he  gave 
Divides  Navarre  and  Bifcay ,  to  Ferdinand,  Caftille ,  to 
ritoHes"  Gonfalvo,  Sabarbe  and  Ripagorfa ,  and  to  Rami - 
among*  vm,  a  natural  Son,  Arragon,  and  on  every  one 
his  Sons,  of  them  conferr'd  the  Title  of  King.  Garcias 
the  eldeft  going  a  Pilgrimage  to  Rome ,  Ramirm 
endeavour'd  to  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  Na¬ 
varre  ;  but  Garcias  returning  home,  drove 
him  even  out  of  Arragon •  Bermudo  King  of 
Leon ,  while  the  Brothers  were  engag’d  in  War 
among  themfelves,  invaded  Caftille ,  the  Do« 
minions  of  his  Brother  Ferdinand ,  but  Garcias 
coming  to  the  Affiftanee  of  Ferdinand ,  they 

defeated 
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defeated  Bermuda ,  and  kill’d  him  in  the  Field  Ferdinand: 
of  Battle,  whereby  Ferdinand  became  pcflefs’d  .  ,038- 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Leon  in  right  of  his  Wife. 

A  War  happen’d  afterwards  between  Garcias  ’ 
King  of  Navarre  and  Ferdinand ,  in  wnich 
Garcias  loling  his  Life,  Ferdinand  fucceeded 
to  Navarre ,  and  daring  the  Depute,  Ramiro 
found  means  to  recover  Arragon  again.  Fer¬ 
dinand  alfo  recover’d  great  part  of  Lu fit  mi  a 
from  the  Moors ,  and  dying  in  the  Year  1065, 
divided  his  Dominions  among  his  Sons. 

Kings  of  CafiiUe  after  the  Invafion  of 
the  Saracens. 


This  Country  was  govern’d  after  the  Year 
504  by  Counts  •,  the  laff  was  Garcias ,  who 
was  kill’d  on  the  Day  of  his  Marriage.  His 
Sifter  Elvira  married  Sancho  II,  King  of 
:  Navarre,  by  which  CafiiUe  was  added  to  the 
i  Crown  of  Navarre.  Sancho  divided  his  Do- 
;  minions  among  his  Children,  Anno  1037,  or 
1038  :  He  gave  CafiiUe  to  his  Son  Ferdinand , 

1  who  conquer’d  Leon,  and  on  his  Death  divi- 
3  ded  his  Kingdoms  among  his  three  Sons  j  to 
•'  Sancho  he  gave  CajiiUe ,  to  Alonfo ,  Leon,  and  to 


3  Garcias ,  GaUicia. 

Sancho  fucceeded  to  CafiiUe,  Anno  10 <5 7 

i°73 
1 109 
1118 

1157 

1158 
1214 
1217 
1252 

"V  ol.  XIII.  E  e  Sancho 


Alonfo  his  Brother  fucceeded  him 
Alphonfus  VII. 

Alphonfus,  or  Alonfo  VII  f. 

Sancho  II. 

Alphonfus,  or  Alonfo  IX, 

Henry  I. 

Ferdinand  III, 

Alphonfus  X. 
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Sancho  III.  1284 

Ferdinand  IV.  1 295 

Alphonfus  XI.  1312 

Peter  2  3  5 0 

Henry  II.  1369 

John  I.  1379 

Henry  III.  2390 

John  II.  1407 

Henry  IV.  1454 

Ferdinand  V.  1474 

Philip  I'  I5°4 

Charles I.  1516 

Philip  II.  -  15  58 

Philip  III.  159^ 

Philip  IV.  1621 

Charles  IL  1665 

Philip  V.  I7°° 


Charles  III,  Archduke  of  Auflria ,  the  prefent 
Emperor,  was  proclaim’d  King  of  Spain  Anno 
1703,  and  is  to  retain  that  Title  during  his 
Life,  together  with  Naples ,  •S/«7y,  Milan  and 
Spani(h  Flanders ,  which  are  to  defcend  to  his 
Heirs :  The  reft  of  the  Dominions  of  Spain 
are  confirm’d  to  Philip  V,  and  his  Heirs. 


Sancho* 

1067. 

’dlonfo'V  I. 

5°73* 
Takes 
Toledo  and 
a  vaft 
Extent  of 
Country 
from  the 
Moors* 


Sancho  having  driven  Alonfo  out  of  his  Do¬ 
minions,  and  taken  Garcias  Priloner,  poflcfs’d 
himfelf  of  the  Territories  of  his  two  Brothers 
about  the  Year  io6y  ;  but  being  kill’d  at  the 
Siege  of  Camora,  Alonfo  his  Brother,  who  till 
this  time  had  refined  among  cne  Moors ,  made 
himlel1  Matter  ot  Cafhlle  as  well  as  Leon ,  and 
afterwards  took  Toledo ,  held  impregnable  in 
thofe  Days,  and  a  vaft  Extent  of  Country 
from  the  Moors ,  Great  Re-inrorcements 

coming 
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coming  over  from  Africk  afterward?,  the 
Infideis  defeated  the  Chriftians  in  two  general 
Battles  ;  notwithftanding  which,  Alonfo  at 
length  repuls’d  them  again,  and  oblig’d  the 
King  of  Cordoua ,  then  the  greateft  of  the 
Moorifi  Sovereigns,  to  become  Tributary  to 
him. 

Alonfo  V\  dying  in  the  Year  no p,  Alonfo,  AlonroV n 
who  had  married  Urraca  his  only  Daughter  3509. 
and  Heirefs,  fucceeded  to  his  Dominions  : 

But  this  Marriage  being  declar’d  void  for 
Confanguiniry,  Alonfo  the  Son  of  Uraca  by  Alonfo 
Raymund  of  Burgundy ,  her  firft  Husband,  was  Vl,L 
proclaim’d  King  of  Caftille  and  Leon.  About 3  II8, 
this  time  Alonfo  King  of  Arragon  took  Sara- 
j &,°ffa  from  the  Moors.  Both  Alonfo  King  of 
Arragon ,  and  Alonfo  his  Son-in-Law,  King  of 
Caftille ,  were  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Moors , 
taking  Towns  without  Number  from  them  : 

But  the  King  of  Arragon  had  the  Misfortune 
to  be  kill’d  in  a  Skirmilh  with  the  Infidels  in 
the  Year  1134.  By  his  Will  he  left  his  11349 
Dominions  to  the  Knights  Templers  and 
Hofpitallers,  but  his  Subjeds  did  not  acqui- 
efce  in  it :  the  Navarrois  chofe  Garcia ,  de¬ 
fended  from  their  former  Royal  Family,  for 
their  King  ;  and  the  Arragoniam  eleded 
Ramiro ,  a  Monk,  Brother  to  their  late  King, 
whereby  thefe  Kingdoms  became  divided 
again. 

Alonz.o  King  of  Caftille  being  now  the  moil  jionfi K. 

potent  of  the  Spanifts  Sovereigns,  caus’d  him-  of  Caftille 

felt  to  be  crown’d  Emperor  of  Spain  at  Toledo , 

on  mitf unday  1135.  '  EmPeror* 

3  3  3  S'* 
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Kingdom  Two  Years  after,  the  Earl  of  Portugal, 
of  Portugal  ]jon  Alonfo,  who  was  then  poffefs’d  of  the 
founded  £aftern  parc  or  char  Country,  having  great 

X139‘  Saccefs  againft  the  Moors,  was  fainted  King 
of  Portugal  by  his  Army,  which  Title  his 
SucceiTois  retain’d  for  many  hundred  Years. 

Alonfo  the  Emperor  encring  into  a  Confede¬ 
racy  with  the  Kings  of  Navarre  and  Arragon 
The  Mocrf  a„ajnfl.  the  Moors,  they  took  from  the  Inhdels 

apace!  the  Cities  of  Banca ,  Aimer  ia,  Tortofa,  Leridct 
"  Ji47-  and  Fraga  in  the  Years  1147  and  1148,  and 
about  the  fame  time  Lisbon  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  King  of  Portugal. 

Ahnfo  the  Emperor  died  in  the  Year  1157s 
,  his  eldeft  Son  Sancbo  fucceeding  to  Caftille , 
j757.  and  Ferdinand  his  youngeft  Son  to  Leon  and 

Gallicia.  ...  tv 

Alonfo.  Sancho  dying  within  little  more  than  a  Year, 
1x58.  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Alonfo  an  Infant. 
During  his  Minority,  his  Uncle  Ferdinand , 
King  of  Leon ,  wafted  his  Country,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  get  the  young  King  into  his  Hands  j 
but  the  Nobility  of  Caftille  defended  their 
Monarch’s  Perfon  againft  all  his  Efforts, 
notwi  hftanding  King  Ferdinand  had  made 
himfelf  Mafter  of  Toledo,  and  moft  of  ^  the 
cdnfiderable  Towns  in  that  Kingdom.  The 
Caftillians  weary  of  the  Tyrany  of  Ferdinand 
King  ot  Leon ,  invited  their  young  King  Alonjo 
to  cake  the  Government  upon  him,  about  the 
3168.  Year  ii<58  ;  and  upon  his  appearing,  Toledo 
and  other  Cities  expell’d  the  King  or  Leon  s 
Garrifons,  and'  declar’d  for  him.  Not  long 
after  the  Kings  of  Caftille  and  Arragon  enter  d 
into  a  defenfive  Alliance,  and  the  young  King 
ot  Caftille ■,  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  ftiW  more* 

married 
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married  the  Princefs  Eleanor,  the  Daughter 
of  Henry  IT,  King  of  England.  And  now  the 
Spanifb  Kings  being  at  Peace  among  them- 
lelves,  enter’d  into  a  Confederacy  againft  the 
Moors.  The  Infidels  on  the  other  hand  having  I]0J 
invited  over  vaft  numbers  of  Africans  to  their 
Affiftance,  fell  upon  Alonzo  King  of  Cafiille, 
and  routed  his  Army  before  the  Kings  of  Leon 
and  Navarre  had  join’d  him,  whereupon 
follow’d  a  Truce  between  the  Cbriftians  and 
Moors.  The  Year  1212  was  more  favourable  1212, 
to  the  Cbriftians  ;  for  the  four  Kings  of  Spain , 
viz.  the  Kings  of  Leon ,  Navarre,  Cafiille  and 
Arragon,  having  affembled  all  their  Forces, 
and  being  join’d  by  an  hundred  thoufand  A  ~  . 

Foreigners,  who  came  from  Prance  and  other  Viftory 
Chriftian  Countries,  gain’d  a  fignal  Vi&ory  gain’d 
over  the  Moors,  who  had  been  re-inforc’d  in  by  the 
like  manner  by  the  Mahometan  Princes  from  chrifiian5' 
Africk ,  and  according  to  the  Chriftian  Account, 
kill’d  two  hundred  thoufand  of  them  upon  the 
fpot. 

Alonfto  died  in  the  Year  1214,  leaving  behind  Henry  f. 
him  one  Son  named  Henry,  whofe  Minority  1214. 
occafion’d  great  Difturbances  in  the  Kingdom. 

He  died  without  Iftue  in  the  Year  1217. 

His  elded  Sifter  Blanch  had  been  married  to 
Lewis  VIII,  Son  of  Philip' Augufim  King  of 
France  :  The  other,  Berengaria,  to  Alonfto 
King  of  Leon.  The  Crown  ihou’d  have  de- 
fcended  to  the  elded  and  her  Heirs,  but  the 
States,  out  of  their  Averfion  to  Foreigners, 
transferr’d  their  Allegiance  to  Ferdinand ,  fir-  _ 
nam’d  the  Holy,  Son  of  Berengaria ,  who 
immediately  pofiefs’d  himfelf  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  related  by  fome,  that  Blanch  was  not  the 

•  cldeft 
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eldeft  Sifter,  and  that  the  Caflillian  Noblemen 
disputed  Berengaria's  Right  to  the  Crown, 
only  on  account  of  the  Pope’s  having  declar’d 
her  Marriage  with  Alonfo  void,  and  their 
Children  illegitimate,  as  being  too  near  in 
Blood. 

By  the  Death  of  Alonjo,  Leon  and  Caflille 
were  re-united  again  under  Ferdinand.  The 
Power  of  the  Moors  began  to  decline  extremely 
I23**  at  this  time  ;  King  James  of  Arragon  took 
•Ibscbrif-  £  otn  them  Majorca  in  the  Year  1230,  Minorca 
quer  °Ma-  »n  the  Year  1232,  Tvica  in  the  Year  1234,  the 
jorcM,  V*-  City  and  Kingdom  of  Valencia  in  the  Year 
lend  a,  An-  l2^S.  Ferdinand  took  from  them  in  the  Year 
daluzia,  I2,0}  Merida  and  Badajoz,,  and  feveral  other 
>mia,  k  pjiCes  .  jn  the  Year  1236,  the  City  and 
Kingdom  of  Corduba  ;  in  the  Year  1240, 
Murcia  put  it  felf  under  the  Prote&ion  of 
Caflille  ;  in  the  Year  1243,  Seville  and  the 
greeted  part  of  Andalusia  fubmitted  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  :  But  whilft  he  was  making  Prepara¬ 
tions  to  carry  the  War  into  Ajrica}  he  died  in 
the  Year  1252,  being  fucceeded  by  his  Son 
Alonfo  X. 

Alonfo  X.  Alonfo  or  Alfonfo  the  Tenth  was  famous 
J252#  among  Foreigners  for  his  Wifdom  and  great 
Skill  in  Aftronomy  ;  but  he  was  unfortunate 
at  home,  and  hated  by  his  Subje&s  ;  the  firft; 
Occafton  of  which  was  his  loading  his  Sub- 
jedts  with  Taxes,  in  order  to  replenifta  his 
exhaufted  Treafury  :  He  alfo  caus’d  the  cur¬ 
rent  Coin  to  be  diminifhed,  which  inhanc’d 
the  Price  of  every  thing,  whereupon  he  fet 
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certain  Rates  on  all  Provifions,  and  this  occa- 
Wd  a  general  Scarcity,  the  People  not  being 
billing  to  fell  at  the  Rates  prefcrib’d  them. 

Fie  was  by  fome  of  the  Eledors  chofen  Roman 
imperor,  but  becaufe  his  Children  were  then 
/ery  young,  and  great  Divifions  arifen  among 
iis  Nobility,  he  delay’d  the  raking  Poifeifion 
)f  the  Imperial  Dignity  fo  long,  that  Rodolph 
)f  Hasburg  was  ele&ed  in  his  head,  and  when 
le  would  afterwards  have  accepted  of  it,  he 
.vas  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and’  ob- 
ig’d  to  renounce  the  Title  of  Emperor. 

Upon  the  Death  of  Ferdinand  his  eideft 
»on,  Sancbo  the  younger  Brother  begun  to 
prm  Defigns  upon  the  Succeffion,  though 
Ferdinand  had  left  Children  behind  him.  This 
l»ccaiion’d  a  Jealoufy  betwixt  the  Father  and 
■Son,  which  at  length  broke  out  into  an  open 
Rebellion,  the  Son  being  affifted  by  the  major 
■’art  of  the  States. 

[  This  Commotion  however  ceas’d  on  the  s*wb*- 
)eath  of  Alonfo,  which  happen’d  Anno  1284,  I284’ 
^•hen  Sancho  ufurp’d  the  Crown  to  the  Preju- 
*ce  Oi  his  Nephews.  Under  the  Reign  of 
his  King,  many  Battles  were  fought  againfi: 
y  Moors  with  various  Succefs.  In  the  Year 
F  his  Acceflion  happen  d  the  Sicilian  FefperSy 
•y  which  means  Peter  King  of  Arragcn  ob- 
"in  d  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily .  Fie  died  in  the 
fear  129$. 
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Tcrdinand  Daring  the  Minority  of  his  Son  Ferdinand 
IV.  ,  29?.  the  Fourth,  the  Kingdom  of  Caftille  was  in 
great  Diilradion.  After  Ferdinand  came  to 
Age,  he  commenc’d  a  War  with  the  Moorss 
taking  from  them  Gibr alter,  and  died  in  the 
Flower  of  iris  Age,  Anno  1312,  leaving  one 
Son  named  Alonfo,  an  Infant  about  twelve 
Months  old.  Under  the  Reign  of  this  King* 
James  King  of  Arragon  obtain'd  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia  by  the  Pope’s  Grant,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  a  Right  of  difpofing  of  it ;  and  the 
Republick  of  Pifa  being  then  in  Pofleffion 
of  the  fame,  were  beaten  out  by  the  Ana - 
gonians. 

The  Minority  of  Alonfo  XI,  was  in  like 
manner  full  of  Trouble,  the  Moors  receiving 
151  '  great  Reinforcements  from  Africa .  The 
AViflory  caftillians  however  obtain’d  a  fignal  Vi&ory 
over  the  ^  them  in  the  Year  1340,  in  which  Battle, 

1340  ’tis  faid,  two  hundred  thoufand  Moors  were 
kill’d,  and  but  twenty-five  thoufand  Spaniards 
upon  this  Algezira  was  taken,  and  a  Peace 
concluded  with  the  King  of  Granada ,  on 
Condition  that  he  ftiou’d  be  tributary  to 
Caftille. 

Peter  tht  King  Alonfo  died  at  the  Siege  of  Gibr  alter, 
Grueliys°  Anno  1350,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son 
Peter ,  firnam’d  the  Cruel ,  who  reign  d  very 
tyranicaily.  He  drew  the  Hatred  of  moll 
of  his  Subjefts  upon  himfelf  by  parting  from 
his  Queen  Blanch ,  whom  he  afterwards  caus  d 
to  be  murder’d  for  the  fake  of  a  Concubine, 
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This  occafion’d  a  Plot  againft  him,  which 
he  fupprefs’d  with  a  great  deal  of  Bloodlhed. 

In  the  mean  while  a  War  arofe  betwixt  him 
and  Peter  IV  King  of  An  agon,  who  alfifted 
the  Rebels  in  Cuflille,  Tney  had  fet  up  for 
their  King,  Henry  the  King’s  Brother,  by  a 
Concubine  call’d  Eleonora  Gufman.  With  him 
alfo  join’d  a  great  many  French  Voluntiers* 
fo  that  falling  upon  Peter  of  Caflille ,  he  forc’d 
him  to  flee  into  Aquitam.  But  Peter  having 
prevail’d  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  affift 
him  with  an  Army  of  veteran  Troops,  re¬ 
turn’d  into  Spain ,  defeated  Henry ,  and  oblig’d 
him  to  retire  into  France  in  his  turn.  King 
Peter  however  did  not  delift  from  his  Tyrany, 
whereby  he  quite  loft  the  Affe&ion  of  his 
Subje&s  ;  and  Henry  having  gather’d  another 
Army  in  France ,  re-enter’d  Caflille,  where 
‘being  affifted  by  the  Caflillians ,  he  defeated 
his '  Rival,  and  kill’d  him  with  his  own 
'Hands. 

Henry  the  Second,  firnam’d  the  Bafiard,  Henry  II. 
Hid  at  firft  labour  under  great  Difficulties,  l^‘ 
the  neighbouring  Powers  attacking  him  on 
every  fide  ,•  but  at  laft  a  Peace  was  made 
with  all  of  them  upon  honourable  Terms. 

He  died  in  the  Year  1375?. 

,  His  Son  'John  endeavour’d  to  obtain  John. 
the  Crown  of  Portugal  upon  the  Death  I37^’ 
of  Ferdinand  its  King,  whofe  Daughter  he 
pad  married  ;  but  1  the  Portuguefe  out  of 
;heir  A  erfion  to  the  CafliUians .  fet  up  for 
.  Vol.  XIII.  F  f  their 
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their  King  John,  natural  Son  ^  to  Veter 
King  of  Portugal ,  who  maintain’d  himfelt 
a^ainft  the  CajliUians ,  and  gain’d  a  fignal 
Victory  over  them  near  Aliumharet .  Caftile 
was  at  that  time  in  great  Dutra&ion,  the 
j?nqli[b  fiding  with  the  Portuguese  under  the 
Duke  of  Lancafter,  who^  having  married  the 
Daughter  of  Peter  firnam’d  the  Cruel,  pretend¬ 
ed  a  Right  to  the  Crown  of  Caftile ,  and 
accordingly  aflum  d  the  Tide  and  Arms  j 
but  the  Dsfpute  was  at  laft  compofed  by 
marrying  the  Daughter  of  the  Englijh  Duke 
to  the  Prince  of  Caftile.  After  which  a  Peace 
was  likewife  concluded  with  Portugal.  John 
died  by  a  Fall  from  his  Horfe  Amo  13510. 


Benry  III. 
i39°- 


Henry  III  was  a  fickly  Prince,  under  whole 
Minority  great  Divisions  arofe  in  the  King¬ 
dom.  He  did  nothing  remarkable,  except 
that  he  reftor’d  the  Revenues  which  the 
Mobility  had  alienated  from  the  Crown.  He 
died  in  the  Year  1407,  leaving  behind  him 
John  the  Second,  a  Child  of  two  Months 

old. 
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The  Tuition  of  this  Prince  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  Mother  and  Don  Ferdinand  his 
Uncle,  to  whom  the  States  offer’d  the  King¬ 
dom,  which  he  refufed,  but  accepted  how¬ 
ever  the  Crown  of  An agon.  This  King 
under  the  Tuition  of  his  Mother .  being 
grown  very  effeminate,  addidted  to  Pieafure, 
and  having  no  Genius  or  Inclination  for 

publick  Bufinefs,  committed  the  whole  Ma- 
4  nagemene 
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nagement  of  the  State  to  his  Favourite 
Alvarez,  de  Lunat  an  ambitious  Man,  which 
occalion’d  great  Murmurings  among  the 
Nobility  :  John  taking  his  Favourite’s  Parr, 
a  Civil  War  enfued,  wherein  the  Rebels 
were  headed  by  his  own  Son,  and  the  City 
of  Toledo  declar’d  againft  him.  At  laff  the 
King  tired  out  with  protecting  Alvarez^  ai  d 
the  many  Inconveniences  he  had  brought 
himlelf  under,  confented  to  cut  off  this  Fa¬ 
vourite’s  Head,  and  died  himfelf  the  next 
Year.  Under  the  Reign  of  this  King  a  War 
broke  out  betwixt  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Moors  of  Grenada ,  wherein  the  firft  had  great 
Advantages.  In  the  Year  1410  King  Alonfo 
of  Arragon  was  adopted  by  Joan  Queen  of 
Naples  tor  her  Heir  ;  but  a  Difference  arifing 
betwixt  Joan  and  Alonfo ,  (he  decla.’d  the 
faid  Adoption  void  and  null,  receiving  in 
his  Head  Lewis  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  which  after¬ 
wards  occalion’d  bloody  Wars  betwixt  France 
and  Spain ,  but  at  laft  Alonfo  prevail’d,  making 
himlelf  Mafter  of  Naples ,  and  leaving  the 
fame  to  his  natural  Son  Ferdinand.  In  the 
Kingdom  of  Caflile ,  John  II  was  fucceeded 
by  his  Son  Henry  IV,  {fil’d  by  fome  the  Tv 
Scourge  and  Scandal  of  Caftille ,  who  being 
,  incapable  of  begetting  Children,  to  remove 
the  Sufpicion  of  his  Impotence,  hir’d  one 
;  Bertrand  de  Cueva ,  afterwards  created  a  Duke, 

;  lie  with  the  Queen,  who  having  been  de¬ 
liver’d  ofj|a  Daughter  named  Joan ,  Henry 
j  caus’d  her  to  be  proclaim’d  Heirefs  ro  the 

F  f  3  Crown* 
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Crown.  What  confirm’d  the  People  in  this 
Belief  was  that  the  Queen  afterwards  had 
another  BaFtard  by  another  Perfon.  To 
wipe  off  the  Scandal,  and  to  exclude  Joan 
from  the  Succeffion  of  the  Crown,  the  No¬ 
bility  of  Caftile  enter’d  into  an  Aflociation  j 
and  placing  the  Image  of  Henry  upon  a 
Scaffold,  they  there  formally  accus’d  him  of 
this  wicked  Contrivance,  and  afterwards 
having  taken  off  his  Ornaments,  threw  his 
Image  from  the  Scaffold,  proclaiming  at  the 
fame  time  Alonfo*  Brother  of  Henry,  their 
King.  From  hence  arofe  inteftine  Wars, 
which  occafion  d  feveral  Battles.  During 
thefe  Troubles  Alonfo  died. 


Ferdinand) 

Son  of 

yfohn  II.  K 

ofjrragon.., 
married 
CO  ifabelia, 
Sifter  to 
Henry  of 
Cajitde. 

I4  69. 


About  the  fame  time  Ferdinand ,  Son 
of  John  the  Second,  King  of  An  agon*  whom 
his  Father  had  declar’d  King  of  Sicily* 
propos’d  a  Marriage  with  IfabeUa*  Henry  s 
Sifter,  to  whom  the  rebellious  Caftillians  had 
offer’d  the  Crown,  and  forced  Henry  to  con¬ 
firm  her  Right  to  the  fame.  Whereupon  the 
Nuptials  were  celebrated  privately.  Yet 
would  Henry,  by  making  his  Conceffion  void, 
have  afterwards  fet  up  again  the  Title  of 
Joan,  whom  he  had  promifed  in  Marriage 
to  Charles  Duke  of  Aquitain ,  Brother  to  Lewis 
the  Eleventh  King  of  France.  But  he  dying 
fuddenly,  Henry  at  laft  was  reconciled  to 
Ferdinand  and  IfabeUa*  and  died  ia  the  Year 
1474. 


Ifabelfa 
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Jfabeda,  now  Queen  of  CafliPe ,  being  mar-  Ferdinand. 
ried  to  Ferdinand  King  of  Sicily >  and  prefump-  Q* 
tive  Heir  to  the  Kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  <4-  *caftiUe. 
thereby  moil  of  the  Dominions  of  Spain  be-  1474. 
coming  fubjedt  to  one  Houfe,  I  fhali  treat 
more  largely  of  the  future  Reigns,  than  I 
have  of  the  former,  when  this  Country  was 
fplit  into  fo  many  little  Kingdoms  and  Prin¬ 
cipalities,  that  their  Hiftory  was  not  of  fuch 
Confequence  as  that  of  the  fucceeding  Mo- 
narchs.  But  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give 
a  Lift  of  the  Kings  of  Arragon  before  it  was 
united  to  Qa fit  lie. 


Kings  of  Arragon  after  the  Invafion  of  the 
Saracens. 

This  Kingdom  was  ere&ed  in  5105,  and 
contain’d  then  Sobrarva  and  the  Country  of 
Ribargojfa.  Sancho  Abraca  was  their  fir  ft  King, 
and  call’d  himfelf  King  of  Navarre  and  Arra- 
ym.  They  continu’d  in  one  Hand  132  Years, 
till  Sancho  the  Great  divided  his  Dominions 
betwixt  his  Sons  ;  and  Arragon  fell  to  his 
Baftard  Son  Ramiro,  who  was  the  fiift  of  the 
feparate  Kings. 


Ramiro  came  to  the  Crown 
Sancho  Ramir  fucceeded 
Don  Pedro  I. 

Atybonfw ,  or  Alonfo  I. 


Anno  1037 
1067 
1094 
1104 
Ramir 
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Ramir  II.  H34 

Raimond  I.  1138 

Alphonfus  t  or  Alonfo  II.  1165 

Peter  II.  51 96 

James  I.  1214 

Peter  III.  127 6 

Alphonfus  III.  1285 

James  II. 

Alphonfus  IV,  1328 

Peter  IV.  13  3  <5 

John  I.  1389 

Martin  13^5 

Ferdinand  1413 

Alphonfus  V. 

II.  146a 

Ferdinand  1478 


Ferdinand  and  Jfabeda  mec  with  great  Op- 
pofition  in  the  beginning  of  their  Reign,  as 
well  from  a  powerful  Faction  in  Caftilie  as 
from  Alonfo  King  of  Portugal ,  who  having 
efpoufed  the  Princefs  Joanna ,  by  fome  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  the  legitimate  Daughter  (tho5 
generally  held  to  be  illegitimate)  of  the  late 
King  Henry ,  a  {fum’d  the  Title  of  King  of 
Cafhde,  and  raised  a  numerous  Army  to  aflert 
his  T itle.  But  the  King  of  Portugal  being 
defeated  in  a  general  Battle  near  Toro ,  de¬ 
bited  from  his  Pretenfions,  and  the  P  inceis 
Joanna ,  whom  he  had  efpoufedj  retir’d  into 
a  Nunnery.  ■> 

John 
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John  King  of  Arragon  dying  in  the  Year  1479. 
1479,  Ferdinand  took  PolTeflion  of  that  King-  dragon  ' 
dom,  together  with  Catalonia ,  Valencia  and 
Majorca ,  which  belong’d  to  it  ;  fo  hat  he  mm 4’  *" 
was  now  in  his  own  or  his  Wife’s  Right 
Sovereign  of  all  Spain,  except  Navarre ,  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Grenada,  the  laft  of  which  Pro¬ 
vinces  was  yet  in  the  Pofleflion  of  the 
Moors. 

1 

;  The  People  of  Cafiide  complaining  that 
the  Nobility  opprefs’d  the  Commons,  and 
had  devour’d  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown, 
which  was  the  Occafion  of  the  heavy  Taxes 
'impos’d  on  the  Nation  ;  all  Grants  extorted 
by  Force  or  granted  voluntarily  by  the  late 
King  Henry  were  declar’d  void.  At  the  fame  x 
jime  Prince  John,  the  Son  of  King  Ferdinand 
;and  Elizabeth,  was  declar’d  Heir  to  the 
^Kingdoms  of  CafliUe  and  Arragon.  He  was 
horn  in  the  Year  1478. 

F 

‘  And  now  King  Ferdinand  and  his  Queen 
daeing  peaceably  ferried  in  their  Dominions, 

Employ’d  thtmlelves  in  reforming  fuch  Abufes 
In  the  Adminiftration,  as  had  been  introduc’d 
fiuring  the  late  Wars  ;  and  particularly  m 
the  Courts  of  Juftice  ;  for  Lawyers  are  the 
dame  in  every  Country,  and  if  their  Praftice 
d s  not  fometimes  examin’d  into  by  the  Le- 
giflature,  greater  Oppreffions  will  be  com¬ 
mitted  under  a  Colour  of  Jufiice,  than  cou’d 
have  happen’d  in  Places  where  there  was  no 

Law 
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Law  in  being.  His  next  Care,  fay  the 
Spaniards ,  was  to  root  out  all  Errors  and 
Herefies  out  of  the  Church,  and  to  that  end 
he  eftablifh’d  the  Holy  Inquifition,  to  keep 
the  converted  Moors  and  Jews  in  awe,  and 
deter  them  from  returning  to  their  Idolatry 
and  Superftition.  But  notwithftanding  the 
fpecious  Pretences  for  ereding  this  Court, 
in  the  Words  of  the  judicious  Puffendorff>  it 
is  efteem’d  by  other  Nations  an  inhuman  and 
execrable  Tribunal,  and  carries  the  greateft 
Injuftice  with  it,  in  making  the  Children  to 
bear  the  Guilt  of  their  Parents,  and  not 
{offering  any  one  to  know  either  his  Accufers 
or  the  Particulars  of  the  Charge  brought 
againft  him  in  order  to  clear  himfelf  of  it. 
But  I  fhall  enlarge  further  on  this  Head  when 
I  come  to  give  the  Hiftory  of  the  Perfecution 
rais'd  againft  the  converted  Jews  and  Moors 
of  Grenada , 

The  greateff  part  of  Spain  being  united 
under  one  Head,  was  become  too  powerful 
for  the  Moors  of  Grenada,  who  were  alfo 
much  weaken’d  by  their  inteftine  Divifions, 
which  induc’d  King  Ferdinand  about  this 
time  to  endeavour  the  making  an  abfolute 
Conqueft  of  them.  The  War  was  begun  in 
the  Year  1481  by  Skirmi&ing,  and  attacking 
fome  inconfiderable  Towns  which  were  often 
taken  and  retaken,  but  nothing  of  any.  great 
Confequence  happen’d  in  this  War  tin  the 
Year  1487,  when  the  City  of  Malaga  was 
bsfieged  by  King  Ferdinand  with  an  Army  of 

12000 
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12000  Horfe  and  40000  Foot.  It  was  Mr- 
taken  on  the  eighteenth  of  Augufl  1487,  Mala&a 
when  it  furrender’d  at  Difcretion,  after  it  byffintf 
had  been  bravely  defended  upwards  of  three  Urdinmd. 
Months. 

There  being  forne  Difturbances  in  Arrdgon, 
and  the  Plague  fweeping  away  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  People  in  Spain  the  three  following 
Years,  the  War  againft  the  Moors  was  not 
carried  on  with  Vigour,  only  the  Country 
was  harrafs’d  and  wafted  to  the  very  Walls 
of  Grenada.  In  the  Year  1491  that  Capital 
was  befieg’d  by  the  Chrifiidns ,  faid  to  contain  Kj. 
at  that  time  fixty  thoufand  Houfes,  and  to  1491/ 
have  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  and  thirty  The 
beautiful  Towers  on  the  Walls.  King  Fer-  Largenefi 
dinand  (at  down  before  it  on  the  24th  0fj£thac 
April  14PI,  and  it  furrender’d  upon  Articles  ^ 
on  the  25th  of  November  following,  having 
held  out  a  Siege  of  feven  Months.  The 
Articles  were  fworn  to  by  King  Ferdinand  on 
the  one  fide,  and  by  BoabdiU  the  Moorijh 
King,  on  the  other,  the  Subftance  whereof 
were. 


6  That  the  Moors  within  60  Days  deliver  Articles 
‘  up  to  the  King  the  two  Caftles,  the  Towers  Sur- 
*  and  Gates  of  the  City.  That  they  do  rcnder* 
f  Homage  to  King  Ferdinand ,  and  take  an 
‘  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  him.  That  they 
f  fet  at  Liberty  all  Cbriflian  Slaves  without 
Vol.XIII.  Gg  !  Ranfom. 
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'  Ranfom.  That  till  thefe  Articles  be 

*  performed  they  deliver  up  five  hundred 
4  Sons  of  the  principal  Inhabitants  as  Hofta- 

*  ges.  That  they  be  left  poflefs’d  of  their 
4  Lands,  Arms  and  Horfes,  only  delivering 
s  up  the  Artillery.  That  they  keep  their 
‘  Mofques,  and  have  the  free  Exercife  of 
4  their  Religion.  That  they  be  govern'd 
c  according  to  their  own  Laws  ;  and  to 
4  this  Purpofe  Perfons  of  their  own  Nation 
s  be  appointed,  by  whofe  Advice  the  King’s 
1  Officers  (hall  adminifter  Juftice  to  them. 

4  That  part  of  the  ufual  Taxes  be  abated 

*  during  the  Term  of  three  Years,  and 
6  never  after  be  greater  than  they  us’d  to 
e  pay  to  their  own  Kings.  That  fuch  as 

*  will  go  over  into  Africk  may  fell  their 
4  Goods,  and  be  furniffi’d  with  Ships  for 
c  their  Paffage  into  any  Port  they  fhall 
«  chufe.  That  King  Boabdil’s  Son  and  the 

*  other  Hoftages  deliver’d  by  him  be  reilor’d 

*  after  the  City  is  furrendered. 

Before  the  fixty  Days  were  expired  a 
Phanatick  Moor  rais’d  an  Infurre&ion  in 
the  City,  exclaiming  againft  the  Capitula¬ 
tion,  which  King  Boabdil  with  fome  Diffi¬ 
culty  fupprefs’d,  and  being  apprehenfive  of 
further  Tumults,  fent  immediately  to  King 
Ferdinand  to  acquaint  him  with  the  Situation 
of  Affairs,  offering  to  deliver  up  the  City 
before  the  time  was  expired.  Whereupon 
King  Ferdinand  made  his  Entry  into  the 
City  of  Grenada  at  the  Head  of  his  Army 

on 
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on  the  Day  after  New-Years-Day  1491-^ 
being  met  by  Kin g  Boabdil  at  the  Head  of 
ty  Horie,  who  upon  delivering  up  rhe 
Keys  of  the  Town  to  Ferdinand,  faid.  We 
are  your  Slaves,  invincible  King  !  We  deliver 
UP  this  City  and  Kingdom  to  you,  not  doubting, 
pu  V)tO  ufe  us  with  Clemency  and  Moderation . 

To  King  Boabdil  was  aflign’d  the  Valiev 
-  Pvr?bena  for  his  Refidence,  with  a  hand- 
ome  Revenue,-  but  he  chofc  to  tranfport 
limfelf  to  Africa,  rather  than  live  a  Subfeft 
n  a  Country  of  which  he  had  been  Sovereign. 

ft  he_r®  lt.  be  proper  to  infert  a  Lift 
>r  the  Moo-rifs  Kings  of  Grenada . 


r  • 


ings  of  Granada  after  the  Inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Saracens . 


This ^  ‘was  the  laji^  of  the  Kingdoms 
oj  the  Moors  in  Spain,  whither 
that  People  generally  retir'd  after 
their  Expulfion  from  the  other 
•  Provinces . 

1 

j Mahomat  Aben  Alhdmar  began  his  Reign 

\Mahomad  Mir 
'Mahomet  Aben  Alhamar 
Mahomet  Aben  Az,er 
ilfmael 

G  g  ^ 


A.  D.  1238 
1273 
1305 

1313 

i3?4 

Mahomet 
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2328 

1334 

1361 

1394 

1409 

1412 

1424 

1428 

ibid. 

1430 


Mahomet 
Jofeph 

Mahomet  Lagns 
Mahomet  of  Cadiz 
Jofeph 

Mahomet  Aben  Bafoa 
Jofeph 

Mahomet  the  Crook-back 
Mahomet  the  Little 
Mahomet  the  Crook-back  again 
Jofeph  Men  Almao  ufurp’d  the  Crown 
Mahomet  the  Crook-back  was  reltor  d  again 

I43J 

Mahomet  the  Lams  J439 

A  ben  lfmael  M52, 

Muley  Hacen  2470 

Mahomet  Boabdelin  the  Little  1482 

Muley  Boabdelin  _  .  *4^5 

And  being  befieg’d  in  his  capital  City  or 
Granada ,  furrendet’d  it,  together  with  his 
Kingdom,  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella ,  King  and 
Queen  of  Cafiille  and  Arragon,  on  the  Day 
after  Mew-Tears- Day,  Anno  1 491-2,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Dominion  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain. 


King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Ifabella  being 
at  Grenada  in  the  Year  corrunandedl  | 

all  Jews  to  depart  the  Kingdom  or  Spain 
within  the  (pace  of  four  Months  ;  but  gave 
them  leave  to  fell  their  Effects  or  carry 
them,  with  them.  Whereupon,  tis  faid, 
feventeen  thoufand  Families  of  that  People 
( and  according  to  others,  eight  hundred 

thoufand  I 
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thoufand  Souls)  quitted  that  Kingdom  j 
fome  tranfported  themfelves  to  Africa ,  others 
to  Italy ,  &c.  but  the  Bulk  of  them  went 
to  Portugal ,  where  King  John  II  permitted 
them  to  be  receiv’d  upon  Condition  of 
their  paying  him  eight  Crowns  of  Gold 
for  every  Head,  and  their  promifing  to 
depart  his  Kingdom  within  a  certain  limited 
time,  on  the  expiration  whereof  all  who 
remain’d  behind  were  to  be  made  Slaves, 
But  when  this  People  came  to  the  Port- 
Towns  of  Portugal  in  order  to  tranfport 
themfelves,  they  found  the  King  had  pro¬ 
hibited  all  Ships  to  take  them  on  board  ; 
and  notwithftanding  their  flay  was  occafion’d 
by  the  King’s  own  Orders,  he  caus’d  all 
their  Effe&s  to  be  fiez’d  on  the  expiration 
of  the  time  prefix’d,  and  fold  their  Perfons 
to  his  Subjeds  for  Slaves. 

Do&or  Geddes  adds,  *  That  King  Emanuel , 
5  who  fucceeded  John ,  reckoning  it  to  have 
‘  been  both  an  unjuft  and  diftionourable 

4  thing  that  his  Predeceflor  had  done  to 

5  the  Jews ,  he  fet  them  all  at  Liberty  again  ; 

*  but  at  the  fame  time  commanded  them 

*  ail,  upon  Pain  of  perpetual  Servitude, 
a  either  to  be  baptized  within  a  certain 
c  term  of  Months,  or  to  leave  Portugal , 
4  promifing  that  Ships  ftiould  be  provided 

6  for  all  that  would  depart  at  the  three 
1  chief  Ports  of  his  Kingdom.  The  Jews 
a  who  had  all  left  Spain,  where  they  and 
4  their  Anceftors  had  liv’d  for  a  great  many 

!  Generations, 
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Generations,  becaufe  they  would  not  turn 
Chriftians ,  did  intend  to  leave  Portugal 
for  the  fame  Reafon,  and  did  accordingly 
repair  with  their  Families  to  the  Ports 
appointed  for  their  Embarkation,  where 
inftead  of  Ships  to  carry  them  off,  they 
met  with  a  Proclamation,  prohibiting  them 
upon  Pain  of  Death  to  embark  any  where 
but  at  Lisbon  :  To  which  City  when  they 
were  all  come  with  their  Families,  the 
King  commanded  all  their  Children  that 
were  under  fourteen  Years  of  Age  to  be 
taken  from  them  and  to  be  baptized  by 
Force.  With  which  unexpected  Violence 
feveral  Parents  were  fo  enrag’d,  that  they 
threw  their  Children  that  were  under  that 
Age  into  the  River  and  into  Wells,  and 
themfelves  after  them.  But  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  Embarkation  being  ex¬ 
pired,  and  no  Ships  being  permitted  to 
take  any  of  them  aboard,  they  did, 
rather  than  be  made  Slaves  again,  confent 
to  be  baptized, 

4  The  Jews  who  were  baptized  at  this 
time  in  this  manner  are  reckon’d  to  have 
been  above  three  hundred  thoufand.  Men, 
Women  and  Children.  And  whereas  few, 
if  any  of  them,  were  in  their  Hearts 
Chriftians  when  they  were  thus  forc’d  to 
receive  Baptifm,  great  Numbers  of  their 
Defendants  do  to  this  Day  in  Portugal 
continue  to  breed  up  their  Children  in  the 
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*  Jewlffi  Religion,  notwithftanding  the  unin- 
1  termitting  Cruelties  which  have  ever  fince 
4  been  exercifed  by  the  Inquifition  upon  all 
4  who  have  been  convi&ed  of  having  returned 
4  to  that  Faith. 

4  This  Difperfion  of  the  Spanifi  yews  is 
£  reckon’d,  by  all  of  that  Nation  and 
4  Religion,  to  have  been  both  as  to  Hard- 
4  Chips  and  as  to  their  Numbers  nothing 
4  inferior  to  that  which  followed  upon  the 
I  Deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem. 

It  was  foon  after  the  Conqueft  of  Grenada  America 
that  Chrifiopher  Columbus ,  a  Genoefe ,  attempted  difcover= 
the  Difcovery  of  America  for  the  Spaniards.  ed.  . 
He  had  apply ’d  himfelf  firft  to  the  Court  Columi>K!' 
of  Portugal ,  and  afterwards  to  Henry  VII. 

King  of  England,  for  a  Squadron  of  Ships 
in  order  to  undertake  that  Enterprize,  and 
was  flighted  by  both  of  them.  At  length 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella ,  Sovereigns  of  Caftille 
and  Arragon,  after  deliberating  upon  the 
matter  feven  Years,  aflifted  him  with  three 
Ships  and  feventeen  thoufand  Ducats,  which 
they  were  forc’d  to  borrow,  their  Treafury 
was  fa  exhaufted  by  the  Wars  and  with 
thefe  Columbm  fet  Sail  from  Palos  on  the  third 
of  Augufl  1492,  and  having  touch’d  at  the  *492* 
Canaries ,  after  feveral  Days  fail  di [cover'd 
certain  Iflands,  which  he  named  the  Princes 
Jflands ;  and  having  built  a  Fort,  and  left 
fome  Men  in  Garrifon  there,  he  return’d  to 
Spain. 


The 
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The  next  Year  he  difcovered  the  Ifiands 
of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola ,  and  great  part  of  the 
Continent,  both  North  and  South,  introdu¬ 
cing  the  Spaniards  into  a  Country  of  many 
thoufand  Miles  Extent,  rich  and  fruitful 
beyond  Expreflion,  and  where  they  found  fuch 
inexhauflible  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver,  that 
they  have  fupply’d  Europe  with  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  precious  Minerals  ever  fince. 
To  eftablifh  themfelves,  they  deftroy’d  the 
two  vail  Empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico ,  which 
they  found  little  difficulty  in  effeding,  the 
Natives  being  perfedly  naked  and  unarm’d. 
But  I  lhall  not  here  enlarge  on  the  Difcovery 
of  America ,  referving  this  part  of  Modern 
Hiftory  till  I  come  to  treat  of  that  part  of 
the  World. 

The  French  King  defigning  to  make  an 
,  Attempt  on  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ,  to  which 
koufiUon  the  Houfe  of  Arragon  had  fome  Pretenfions,  in 
and  Cer-  order  to  fecure  the  Friendfhip  of  King  Fer<* 
d<t-g\A  \  dinand  while  he  was  engag’d  in  that  Expe~ 
t^the  dition,  he  made  him  a  Ceffion  of  Roujjtllon 
Spaniard t.  and  Cerdagne3  in  the  Year  1423. 

Not  long  after  King  Ferdinand  poflefs  d 
himfelf  of  the  Mafterfhips  of  the  three  Mili¬ 
tary  Orders  in  Caftille,  the  Mailers  whereof 
had  claim’d  an  Exemption  from  the  Regal 
Jurifdidion,  and  were  become  fo  very  pow¬ 
erful  by  reafon  of  their  vaft  Revenues  and 
Numbers  of  Dependants,  that  they  were 

formidable 
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formidable  to  the  King  himfeif.  Thefe 
Mafteifhips  were  confirm’d  to  his  Ma jelly 
by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  His  Holinefs  alfo 
gave  him  cue  Tide  of  the  Catholick  King, 
on  account  of  rhe  Zeal  he  had  fhewn  tor 
extirpating  the  Jews  and  Mahometans. 

In  the  Year  1497  died  John  Prince  of  j0j,„  p  0f 
Cafi/ffe  and  An  agon,  and  prelumptive  Heir  Cafiile  dies 
to  both  thofe  Crowns. 


I  come  now  to  enquire  into  the  Ufage 
the  Moors  met  with  in  Spain,  after  they  had 
fubmitted  to  the  Chnjiians,  of  whicn  our 
Countryman,  Dodtor  Ged  es,  has  given  us 
a  very  full  Accouut.  He  obferves,  that  Do&or 
notwichftanding  the-  taking  of  the  City  of  Geddes's 
Grenada  put  an  end  to  the  Dominion  of  the  C°heC 
Moors  in  Spain ,  the  Body  of  the  People  in'  U*age  of 
that  Province,  as  well'  as  in  the  Ki  gJomS  fhe  Moors 
of  Valencia  and  Murcia ,  were  frill  Mahometan’ ;  1,  er 
and  that  there  were  alfo  great  Numbers  of  oieZlL 
them  ft  ill  dispers’d  over  Cajliue.  Eftramadua , 

Art  agon,  Catahnia,  and  other  Provinces  0f 
Spain,  who  continu’d  a  diftindt  People  from 
the  Spaniards  by  an  obftinate  Adherence  to 
the  Religion,  Language,  Habits  and  Cufbms 
of  their  Anceftors,  fcarce  any  of  them  having 
been  converted  to  the  Chrtftian  Fajth  by 
the  Spanijh  Miffionaries  who  had  been  era, 
ploy’d  for  that  end. 


Whereupon  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Ifabella  coming  to  Grenada  in  the  Year  1499, 
Vol.  XIII.  H  h  lent 
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fent  for  the  famous  Ximenes ,  Archbifhop  of 
‘Toledo,  and  charg’d  him,  as  he  had  any 
Regard  for  the  Honour  of  the  Chviftian 
Religion,  the  Salvation  of  Mankind  and  the 
Safety  of  the  Government,  that  he  wou’d 
take  effe&ual  Meafures  for  the  Converfion 
of  their  Moorijb  Subjects,  who  were  no  lefs 
Infidels  than  when  they  liv’d  under  Mahometan 
Rings. 

‘  Ximenes ,  fays  that  Writer,  who  was  a 
s  Man  that  would  not  be  eafily  baffled  in 
4  any  thing  that  he  undertook,  begun  that 
4  great  Work  with  courting  and  carefling 

*  the  chief  Men  among  the  Moors ,  and  having 
6  by  rich  Prefents  and  greater  Promifes  per- 
4  fuaded  fome  of  the  firfl;  Quality  among 
£  them  to  turn  Chriftians ,  their  Examples 
6  were  followed  by  a  confiderable  number1 

4  of  the  inferior  Sort. 

4  The  Moors  both  in  the  City  and  Country 

5  being  much  alarmed  and  difpleafed  with 
4  thofe  Converfions,  fcveral  of  their  principal 

*  Men,  with  whom  the  Archbifhop  had  not 
»  been  able  to  preval,  did  go  about  to  per- 
c  fuade  their  Kindred  and  others  neither  to 

*  be  flatter’d  nor  brib’d  out  of  the  Religion 
£  of  their  Forefathers. 
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f  The  Archbifhop,  as  foon  as  he  heard 
e  of  thofe  Counterworkings,  laying  all  Hu- 
e  manity,  faith  the  Writer  of  his  Life ,  almofi; 
‘  afide,  he  commanded  all  thofe  Zealots  to 
‘  be  apprehended,  and  having  loaded  them 
with  Irons,  he  order'd  them  to  be  chrown 

*  into  Dungeons,  and  to  be  treated  in  them 

*  as  the  greateft  of  Malefa&ors. 

4  Among  thefe  Zealots  there  was  one 
e  named  Zagri,  who  was  of  a  noble  Family, 

*  and  had  been  in  a  high  Command  in  Armies, 
£  and  who,  among  his  other  Exploits,  had 
1  in  his  younger  Days  fought  Hand  to 

*  Hand  with  Gonz,alo,  the  Great  Captain. 
c  The  Archbiihop  reckoning  that  if  he  were 

*  but  able  to  fubdue  Zagn’s  high  Spirit 
4  fo  far  as  to  make  him  turn  Cbnfiian ,  none 

*  among  the  Moors  would  after  that  dare  to 

*  oppofe  him  in  his  Conver/ions,  he  com- 

*  mitted  him  to  the  Cuftody  of  one  of  his 
4  own  Chaplains  named  Leoni ,  a  Man  of  a 
4  fierce  and  cruel  Difpofition,  in  whofe 

*  keeping  Z agri  had  not  been  many  Days 
4  before  he  begg’d  of  his  Keeper  to  be 

*  permitted  to  fpeak  with  the  Archbilhop, 

!  which  having  been  granted,  Zagri  when 

Ii  h  z  4  hq 
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‘  he  appear’d  before  him  defined  that  his 
‘  Irons  might  be  knocked  off  that  he  might 
e  deliver  his  Mind  with  the  more  Freedoms 
6  which  having  been  done,  he  declar’d,  that 
£  he  had  been  commanded  the  Night  before 

4  in  a  Dream  to  turn  Chrijlian  ;  adding  at 

*  the  fame  time  with  a  Smile,  1  am  not 
« juch  a  Blockhead  as  to  want  any  more  Ar - 
e  guments  to  perfuade  me  to  that ,  befides  thofe 

*  1  have  had  given  me  by  that  terrible  Lion 
<  of  your  Lordjhip’s ,  alluding  to  his  Keeper’s 

*  Name,  to  whom  faid  Zagri,  Let  my 
c  Countrymen  be  but  committed  for  fo  many 
8  Days  as  1  have  been ,  and  1  will  undertake 

5  they  /hall  all  be  converted  by  him  to  Christianity , 
8  intimating  how  barbaroufiy  he  had  been 

1  ufed  by  Leoni. 

4  The  Archbifhop  being  over-joy’d  at  his 

*  having  thus  converted  Z agri,  commanded 

2  him  to  be  led  out  and  w  a  fil’d,  and  having 
4  cloathed  him  in  Scarlet,  he  baptized  him 
4  himfelf,  calling  him  by  the  Name  of 
c  Gonzalo  Ferdmando,  the  Great  Captain  who 
8  was  at  that  time  in  Grenada ,  and  fettled 
4  a  Penfion  on  him  of  5000  Crowns  Yearly 
c  for  his  Life, 

bt 
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e  The  other  Mooriflo  Prifoners  being  no 
e  more  able  than  Zagri  to  withftand  Leoriis 
f  Arguments,  did  yield,  and  were  baptized 
e  likewife  by  the  Archbifliop  ,-  who  after 

*  this  commanded  all  the  Moors  to  deliver 
‘  their  Alcorans  and  all  their  ocher  Arabick 
c  Books  to  him,  which  having  been  done, 
e  he  order’d  all  the  Books  that  treated  of 

*  Philofophy  and  Medicine  to  be  preferved, 
‘  burning  all  the  reit  in  the  Marker-place 
‘  of  the  City,  to  the  great  Mortification 
‘  of  the  Moors  w  ;o  had  not  chang’d  their 
(  Religion.  And  being  refolved  to  make 
‘  his  Harveft  as  great  as  it  was  poffible, 
c  he  commanded  the  Children  of  all  the 
‘  Moors ,  who  were  call’d  Elkes,  to  be 
‘  taken  from  them  and  baptized,  upon 
‘  pretence  that  their  Anceltors  were  anti. 

*  ently  Chriftiayis  who  had  apodatized  to 
‘  the  Mahometan  Sebt 

Thefe  violent  Proceedings  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  occaiion’d  an  Infurredion  in  t  ie 
City,  which  be*ng  with  D.fficulry  fupprels’d 
by  the  King’s  Troops,  his  Majefty  order’d 
the  Mutineers  to  be  dealt  with  as  Traytors 
pnlefs  they  wou’d  turn  Chriflians .  Where- 
1  upon. 
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upon,  ’tis  faid,  no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand 
of  them  fubmitted  to  be  baptiz’d. 

The  Moors  in  the  Country  undemanding 
the  Force  that  had  been  put  upon  their 
Bretheren  in  Grenada ,  had  recourfe  to  Arms  ; 
whereupon  the  Great  Captain  Gonzales 
march’d  againft  them,  and  having  taken 
the  Town  cf  Huy  or ,  put  all  the  Infidels 
therein  to  the  Sword,  Men,  Women  and 
Children  ;  which  render’d  the  Moors  def- 
perate,  and  occafion’d  the  Infurre&ion  to 
become  ftill  more  general,  infomuch  that 
the  Great  Captain  was  oblig’d  to  defire  his 
Majelty  to  aflemble  the  reft  of  his  Army 
and  march  againft  them  in  Perfon. 

The  Chriftians  afterwards  made  themfelves 
Mafters  of  Guadix ,  Almeriai  and  many 
other  Towns  of  the  Infidels  ;  but  thofe 
who  had  retir’d  into  the  moft  inacceflible 
part  of  the  Mountains,  ftill  defending  them¬ 
felves,  obtain’d  Leave  to  go  over  to  Bavbary 
on  their  paying  ten  Dollars  a  Head,  many 
of  whom  however  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  Spain  and  be  baptized  for  want  of  Money' 
to  pay  for  their  Pailage.  And  in  this  Man- 
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iner,  tis  computed,  about  two  hundred  200000 
thoufand  Moors ,  Men,  Women  and  Children,  obhg'd  to 
were  made  Chriftians  within  the  compa/s  of  profefs 
a  few  Months.  *h,em" 

ielves 

Chriftians. 


As  to  the  Ufage  of  the  Moors  in  the 
other  conquer’d  Provinces,  I  find  that  in 
Andalufia ,  where  the  fame  forc’d  Converfions 
had  been  pradifed,  the  Inquifition  of  Seville 
had  condemn  d  no  lefs  than  an  hundred 
thoufand  of  the  Morijcoes ,  prefent  or  abfent, 
for  Apoftacy  within  the  Space  of  forty  Years, 
pf  which  Number  four  thoufand  had  been 
actually  burnt,  thirty  thoufand  reconciled 
to  the  Church,  and  the  reft  had  made  their 
Efcapes  into  Ba  bary ;  infomuch  that  many 
thoufand  Houfes  in  the  Diftrid  of  Seville 
bniy,  were  defected  and  left  without  Inha¬ 
bitants,  which  had  occafion’d  grievous  Com¬ 
plaints  from  the  Nobility,  and  put  a  ftop  to 
':hefe  Barbarities  for  a  time. 


/The  Asoors  of  Valencia,  who  were  con¬ 
quer  d  by  'James  King  of  Arragon  in  the  The  Moors 
^fear  1235,  enjoy’d  the  free  Exercife  of  their 
Religion  many  Years  afterwards.  That  mpre 
'  Vince  had  indeed  order’d  his  Clergy  to  Sakwitb 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  make  Profelytes  of  them  by 
Pleaching,  and  upon  their  reprefenting  chat 
the  Murifcoes  were  i'uch  incurable  Infidels 
that  they  cou’d  never  be  converted  to  Chrifli - 
mity  but  by  Force,  and  the  Pope’s  exhorting 
him  to  banifh  them  out  of  his  Dominions, 
he  did  propofe  the  Expulfion  of  them  to 
the  Cortes.  Yet  the  thing  was  fo  warmly 
oppos’d  by  his  Barons,  to  whom  mod  of 
the  Monfcoes  were  Vaflals,  and  whofe  Lands 
wou’d  have  been  of  little  Value  to  them 
if  thefe  People  by  whom  they  were  cultivated 
were  banifn’d,  tnat  the  Defign  was  laid 
afide,  and  not  reviv’d  again  in  above  three! 
hundred  Years,  notwirhfianding  they  die! 
all  that  time  continue  Mahometans. 

As  to  the  general  Expulfion  of  this  People 
out  of  Spain,  I  {ball  referve  the  Account  ol 
it  till  I  come  to  the  Year  1610,  when  ii 
was  effected  by  Philip  the  Third. 
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The  Princefs  Joanna,  the  eldefl;  furviving 
Daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Jfabella ,  having  been  married  to  Philip  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  Archduke  of  Auftria ,  Son 
to  the^  Emperor  Maximilian,  was  on  St.  Tfie 
Mathias's  Day,  1500,  deliver'd  of  a  Prince  Emperor 
afterwards  call’d  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  chtrUs  V» 
Germany  and  King  of  Spain.  And  Philip  and  born<“ 
his  Princefs  coming  into  Spain  in  the  Year 
1502,  were  fworn  Heirs  of  the  Kingdoms  of  ijoi; 
Cafiille  and  Leon.  Thus  was  the  Aujlrian 
Family  firft  introduc’d  into  Spain. 

The  French  King,  Charles  VIII,  having 
about  this  time  made  a  Conqueft  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Milan  and  Kingdom  of  Naples, 

Ferdinand  King  of  Ca/lil/e  and  Arragon  enter’d 
into  a  Confederacy  with  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor,  Venice  and  Milan ,  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Italy ,  fending  Gonfalvo  Ferdinand 
deCerd.ua,  commonly  call’d  the  Great  Captain , 
to  the  Affiftance  of  the  Neapolitans,  by  whofe 
Conduft  the  French  were  expell’d  that  King-  1 
dom.  But  not  long  after  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain , 
wherein  it  was  agreed  to  depofe  Frederick 
King  of  Naples,  and  to  divide  that  Kingdom 
between  them  ;  Apulia  and  Calabria  were 
allotted  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  King,  / 
and  Abruz.z,o  and  Campania  to  the  French  5 
and  the  Pope  gave  each  of  them  thelnveftiture 
of  his  Part.  The  two  Kings  accordingly 
made  an  entire  Conqueft  of  the  Country, 
and  the  unfortunate  Frederick  fled  to  the  J^ake 
Ifland  of  If  chi  a.  But  the  French  and  Spaniards  aConqueft 
afterwards  failing  out  about  the  Limits  of  of  Naples. 
their  Territories,  Gonfalvo  the  Great  Captain 
drove  the  French  out  of  that  Kingdom  a  fecond 
time,  and  moil  of  their  Army  perilh’d  in 
Yol.  XIII.  I  j  thsie 
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their  Retreat.  From  this  time  we  may  look 
upon  the  Spaniards  to  be  foie  Sovereigns  of 
Naples  as  well  as  Sicily. 

Elizabeth  Queen  of  Cafiile  dying  in  the 
Year  1504,  appointed  the  Princefs  Joanna 
and  the  Archduke  her  Husband  Heirs  to  the 
Crown  of  Caflille  :  But  if  the  Princefs,  on 
account  of  her  Xndifpofition  (the  is  reported 
to  have  been  diflra&ed  with  Jealouly)  fhou’d 
not  take  upon  her  the  Government,  fhe 
committed  the  Adminiftration  of  it  to  King 
Ferdinand ,  till  Prince  Charles ,  their  Son, 
arriv’d  at  the  Age  of  twenty  Years,  according 
to  an  A£t  of  the  Cortes ,  or  Three  Eftates  of 
Caflille,  pafs’d  not  long  before  for  that  Pur- 
pofe.  She  confirm’d  a!fo  to  King  Ferdinand 
the  Mafterfkips  of  the  three  Military  Orders, 
and  half  the  Revenues  of  the  new  Conquefts 
in  America . 

King  Ferdinand  immediately  upon  the 
Queen’s  Death  caus’d  his  Daughter  the 
Princefs  Joanna  to  be  proclaim’d  Queen,  and 
her  Husband  Philip  King  of  Caflille  in  Right 
of  his  Wife,  but  took  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  Government  upon  himfelf  ;  and  in  order 
to  fupport  his  Power,  enter’d  into  an  Alliance 
with  the  King  of  France,  which  he  cemented 
by  marrying  Germana  de  Foix,  the  French 
King’s  Niece,  on  whom  he  agreed  to  confer 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples ,  in  exclufion  of  Prince 
Charles  his  Grandfon  ;  which  his  Son-in-Law 
King  Philip  highly  relented,  as  well  as  his 
taking  upon  him  the  Government  of  Caflille. 
Philip  therefore  coming  to  Spain  from  the 
Low  Countries  with  a  great  Fleet  and  a  good 
Body  of  German  Troops,  with  which  his 
Friends  in  Caflille  join’d  him  on  his  Arrival, 
King  Ferdinand  was  oblig’d  to  retire  to  An  agon, 

and 


and  leave  Philip  in  the  Poffeffion  of  Caflille .  Philip l.K’ 
However,  a  Treaty  was  fee  on  foot  between  °f  c»puie> 
them,  and  they  parted  Friends,  in  appear¬ 
ance  at  lead. 

King  Philip ,  as  has  been  intimated  already, 
entertaining  a  variety  of  Midreffes,  provok'd 
his  Queen  to  the  lad  degree.  Whereupon 
fhe  took  all  Opportunities  of  fhewing  her 
Refentment ;  and  the  People  were  fo  difguded 
at  the  ill  Ufage  die  receiv’d  from  her  Husband, 
that  a  Party  was  form'd  in  the  Kingdom  to 
refeue  her  out  of  his  Hands.  Philip  on  the 
other  hand  gave  out  fhe  was  mad,  and  pro¬ 
pos’d  the  excluding  her  from  the  Regency  ; 
but  when  the  Matter  was  mention’d  in  the 
Cortes ,  and  they  were  requir’d  to  take  the 
Oaths  of  Atlegiance,  it  was  carry’d,  that 
they  fhou’d  fwear  to  Queen  Joanna  as  Queen 
of  Caftille  in  her  own  Right,  to  King  Philip 
only  as  her  Husband,  and  to  Prince  Charles 
as  Heir  to  the  Crown  after  his  Mother’s 
Death.  Another  Occafion  of  Dffcontenc 
among  the  Caftilians  was  the  difplacing  the 
native  Spaniards ,  and  putting  the  Germans  and’ 

Flemmings  into  all  Pods  of  Honour  and  Profit 
in  the  Kingdom  ,*  and  fo  general  was  the 
Difaffe&ion  at  this  time,  that  if  Ferdinand 
had  return’d  into  the  Kingdom,  the  People 
wou’d  infallibly  have  depos’d  King  Philip , 
and  conferr’d  the  Adminidration  of  Affairs 
on  the  Catholick  King  again  :  But  he  was 
gone  to  Naples  to  fecure  that  Kingdom,  being 
apprehenfive  that  Gonfaho  the  Great  Captain 
might  fet  up  for  himfelf,  or  yield  that  King¬ 
dom  to  fome  other  Sovereign.  To  prevent 
which  the  Catholick  King  propos’d  the 
bringing  back  the  Great  Captain  with  him 
to  Spain3  under  Pretence  of  his  having  Oc~ 
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cafion  for  his  Service  on  that  fide,  and  in  the 
mean  time  King  Philip  died,  viz,,  on  the  25  th 
of  September  1506.  The  Situation  of  Affairs 
in  Spain  on  this  Event  is  fo  well  defcrib’d  by 
Dr.  Geddes ,  that  I  chufe  to  follow  that  Gentle¬ 
man  in  the  Relation  of  them. 

He  fays,  4  That  the  Queen,  whofe  Brain  was 

*  fo  me  what  cUfiemper’d  before,  did  upon  this 
4  Lofs  fink  into  fo  deep  aMelancholy  that  thofe 
c  who  were  about  her  had  much  ado  to  keep 
4  her  from  famiihing  herfelf.  And  as  during 
4  the  whole  time  of  her  Husband’s  Sicknefs 
4  fhe  had  never,  tho’  fhe  was  big  with  Child3 
4  Day  nor  Night,  fiirred  from  his  Bedfide  5 
4  fo  having,  feme  Days  after  he  was  buried, 
4  been  told  by  a  Monk,  that  he  had  read  in 
6  fome  Legend  or  other  of  a  King  w  ho  came 
4  to  life  again  after  he  had  been  dead  fourteen 
4  Years,  fhe  immediately  commanded  her 

*  Husband’s  Body  to  be  brought  into  her 
c  Bed-Chamber,  where  having  taken  it  out 
‘  of  the  Coffin  and  laid  it  in  a  Bed  of  State 

*  with  its  Face  uncover’d,  fhe  kept  it  there 
?  as  long  as  fhe  liv’d;  which  was  above  twice 
4  fourteen  Years,  and  when  fhe  was  awake 
c  was  continually  looking  upon  it  and  watch- 

*  ing  when  it  wou’d  rife. 

c  And  as  the  Queen’s  Fondnefs  for  her 
4  Husband,  who  had  little  deferv’d  it  from 
4  her,  fo  her  Jealoufy  of  him  was  fo  much 

*  increas’d  by  his  Death,  that  fhe  would 
4  never  fuffer  any  Woman  but  her  felf  to  go 
4  near  his  Corps,  nor  none  of  that  Sex,  befides 
4  her  old  Servants  and  Confidents,  to  come 
c  within  the  Doors  of  the  Room  where  it 
s  lay*  And  having  left  Burgos  with  a  Refo- 
c  lucion  never  to  fee  that  nor  any  other  City 
£  any  more,  fhe  traveled  in  the  Night  by 

4  Torch- 
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c  Torch-Light  with  her  Husband’s  Corps 

*  drawn  in  a  Hearfe  by  fix  Flanders  Mares 
‘  from  one  obfcure  Village  to  another,  until 

(he  fettled  at  iaft  at  Fortela ,  where  in  a 
‘  very  mean  Houfe  /he  was  deliver’d  of  a 
Daughter,  without  the  Help  of  a  Midwife  * 
‘  for  as  there  was  no  perfuading  of  her  to" 
|  b'e-in  in  any  other  Room  but  in  that  where 

*  her  Husband’s  Corps  was,  fo  (he  wou’d  not 
hear  of  a  Midwife,  tho’  never  fo  antient 

‘  being  brought  into  it. 

The  Breath  was  not  well  out  of  Philip's 
Body,  when  the  Grandees  were  all  to 
‘  Pieces  about  the  Adminifiration  of  the 

*  Government  during  Prince  Charles’s  Mino- 
c  rity.  The  Nobles  who  had  appear’d  mod 

forward  in  driving  Ferdinand  out  of  Caftille 
\  talk'd  high  againft  his  being  recall’d  to  be 
‘  their  Governor,  alledging,  that  if  his  Go¬ 
vernment  was  grievous  to  his  Nobles  before, 
it  wou’d  be  much  more  fo  now,  after  he 
had^been  fo  highly  provok’d  by  their  having 
join’d  with  Philip  againft  him.  His  being 
married  to  the  Princefs  Germana  in  Hopes 
of  having  Male  Iflue  by  her,  was  likewife 
urg’d  as  an  unkind  thing  to  the  Pofierity  of 
their  Queen  Isabella ,  and  which,  if  he  were 
its  Governor,  might  prove  of  dangerous 
Confequence  to  Cajlile. 

The  Queen,  who  when  /he  would  fpeak, 
which  was  but  feldom,  did  always  give 
very  pertinent  Anfwers,  being  addrefs’d  to 
to  know  to  whom  /he  wou’d  have  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Government  of  her 
Kingdoms  committed,  is  faid  to  have  an- 
fwered,  My  fivfi  born  Son  and  Heir  Charles  is 
too  young  to  adminifter  the  Government  himfelft 
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e  and  Maximilian  my  Father -in-Law,  cannot 
*  well  have  the  Empire  and  his  own  hereditary 
«  Dominions',  or  if  he  won  d,  he  is  altogether  a 
4  Stranger  to  the  Tempers  and  Cufloms  of  my 
4  People ,  which  are  all  perfectly  underflood  by 
4  my  Father ,  and  who  has  with  great  Toil  and 
4  Danger  much  enlarg'd  my  Territories.  But 
4  when  fhe  was  defir'd  after  fo  wife  an  ex- 
e  temporary  Anfwer  by  a  publick  Infirument 
4  to  conftitute  her  Father  Governor  of  Caflile 
c  during  her  Son’s  Minority,  not  a  Word  more 
4  was  to  be  had  from  her,  neither  wou’d  file 
c  to  her  dying  Day  ever  be  perluaded  to  put 
4  her  Hand  to  any  Writing,  or  to  give  any 
4  Reafon  why  Ihe  wou’d  not  do  it ;  only  on 
4  other  Occafions  file  would  fometimes  fay, 
4  That  it  was  fcandalous  for  the  Widow  of  a  good 
4  Husband  to  let  any  thing  trouble  her  Thoughts] 
4  but  the  Memory  of  her  great  Lofs.  j 

4  Cardinal  Xmenes,  Archbifliop  of  Toledo ,1 
4  the  wifeft  and  moft  difinterefted  Statefman 
4  that  Spain,  or  perhaps  any  other  Kingdom,! 
4  ever  had,  at  firft  feem’d  to  agree  with  the 
4  Nobles  to  exclude  Ferdinand  from  the  Re- 
4  gency,  to  which  his  near  Relation  to  the 
4  Prince  gave  him  fo  good  a  Title  ;  but  be- 
4  ing  fenfible  that  no  Man  was  fo  fit  as 
4  Ferdinand  to  govern  Spain  at  that  time,  hei 
4  fo  manag’d  the  Council  of  State,  that  he 
4  prevail’d  with  them  to  fend  for  Ferdinand 
4  who  was  then  at  Naples,  to  defire  him  to 
4  come  and  take  upon  him  the  Adminiftrationi 
4  of  the  Government  during  the  time  of  his 
4  Daughter's  Indifpofition,  and  of  his  Grand* 

4  fon’s  Minority.  And  tho*  the  Queen  would! 
4  not  be  perfuaded  to  give'  any  Countenance! 
4  to  his  coming  by  writing  a  Line  to  invite: 
s  him,  yet  having  been  defir  d  by  his  Am-i 
*  4  bafladcil 
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baflador  at  her  Court  to  order  publick 
Prayers  and  Supplications  to  be  made  in 
all  the  Churches  for  his  fafe  Arrival  in 
Caflille ,  fhe  made  Anfwer,  it  fhould  be  done  j 
and  added,  that  fhe  doubted  not  but  that 
God  would  both  give  her  Father  a  prof- 
perous  Voyage,  and  would  blefs  him  in  the 
Adminiftration  of  the  Government  of  her 
Kingdoms. 

£  Ferdinand  being  arriv’d  in  Caftile,  went 
dire&ly  to  vifit  his  difconfolate  Daughter  ,• 
and  though  the  place  he  found  her  in  was 
extremely  incommodious  both  for  herfelf 
and  the  Court,  he  had  much  ado  to  perfuade 
her  to  leave  it  to  go  to  Santa  Maria  de  Campo , 
from  whence  he  intended  to  have  mov’d 
her  to  Burgos,  and  to  have  fix’d  her  there, 
fo  foon  as  the  Caftle  of  that  City  (which 
was  held  out  againft  him  by  one  Emanuel , 
the  great  Favourite  of  King  Philip )  was 
reduc’d.  But  the  Queen  when  fhe  came  to 
Arcos,  fufpedting  that  her  Father  intended 
to  have  carried  her  to  Burgos,  fhe  would 
not  go  a  Step  further,  telling  him  that  fhe 
was  refolv’d  never  to  fee  the  Place  any 
more,  wherein  fhe  had  been  fo  unhappy  as 
to  lofe  the  belt  of  Husbands.  And  tho* 
Arcos  was  a  Town  of  bad  Air,  and  very 
inconvenient  for  the  Court,  it  was  five 
Months  before  he  could  perfuade  her  to 
deave  it  to  go  to  Tordejillas,  a  pleafant 
Village,  and  where  fhe  had  a  Palace,  in  the 
[Neighbourhood  of  Valledolid :  but  having 
Sat  laft  prevail’d  with  her  to  remove,  fhe 
travell’d  all  the  way  by  Night  with  her 
:Hearfe,  flopping  flill  at  the  firft  Houfe  fhe 
imet  with,  tho’  it  was  a  Cottage,  after  the 
tDay  began  to  dawn,  and  remain’d  there 
3  till 
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c  till  it  was  dark  Night.  And  when  fhe 
c  was  defir’d  by  her  Father,  who  accompa= 
e  nied  her,  not  to  feed  her  Melancholy  by 
*  travelling  after  fuch  a  difnaal  Manner,  all 
‘  the  Anfwer  he  could  have,  was,  That  the 
c  Sun  ought  never  to  fee  a  Woman  after  fhe  was 
‘  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  Widow. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  did  at  firft  oppofe 
King  Ferdinand's  taking  upon  him  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  C  a  ft  tie,  alledging,  that  as  his  Daugh¬ 
ter  Queen  Joanna  was  Non  Compos,  the  Ad-  j 
miniftration  of  the  Government  devolv  d  upon 
him  (the  Emperor)  during  the  Minority  of 
his  Grandfon  Prince  Charles.  But  Matters 
,  were  at  length  accommodated  between  the 
refume”  Emperor  and  Ferdinand,  and  the  latter  con- 
theAdmi-  tinu’d  Regent  of  Caftile  all  the  remainder  of 
niftration.  hjs  Life.  ‘The  moft  remarkable  things  that 
happen’d  during  his  Adtninittration  were  the 
Italian  War  and  the  Conqueft  of  Navarre . 
For  in  the  Year  1508  Ferdinand  enter’d  into 
8  a  Confederacy  with  the  French  King  and  other 
Princes  again#  the  Venetians ,  on  account  of 
that  Republick’s  refuting  to  deliver  up  to  him 
Brundufium ,  OtrantoJ  and  fome  other  Cities  of 
Calabria  which  the  Venetians  had  poffefs’d 
themfeives  of.  But  the  Venetians  agreeing  to 
furrender  thofe  Places  to  him,  he  thought  fit 
to  change  fides,  and  thereby  prevented  the 
French  and  Imperialifts  from  making  them¬ 
feives  Matters  of  the  Venetian  Territories. 
And  this  occafion’d  the  other  War  again# 
Navarre  ;  for  John  d' Albert,  King  of  Navarre , 
entring  into  an  Alliance  with  the  French  King 
againft  Spain,  Ferdinand  took  this  Opportunity 
Navarre  of  reducing  all  that  part  of  Navarre  which 
conquer-  jjeS  on  the  spanijb  fide  of  the  Pyrenees  (which 
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fide)  to  the  Obedience  of  Caflils  ;  in  which 
Expedition  he  had  the  Pope  of  his  fide,  who 
excommunicated  the  King  of  Navarre  for 
joining  with  France,  and  gave  his  Dominions 
to  any  Power  that  cou’d  conquer  it.  Nor 
were  the  Kings  or  Navarre  ever  able  to  re¬ 
cover  this  part  of  their  Territories  again. 

This  vi&orious  King  alfo  took  Tripoli  and  151c. 
feveral  other  Towns  on  the  Coaft  of  Barbary 
from  the  Infidels  ;  and  after  a  long  and  glo¬ 
rious  Reign,  wherein  immenfe  Treafures 
continually  flow’d  in  from  the  American 
Conquefts  that  were  difcover’d  and  fubdu’d 
under  his  Adminiftration  (and  to  which  as 
well  as  his  Wifdom  his  Succefles  are  to  be 
afcrib’d)  he  died  on  the  23d  of  January 
1515-16,  leaving  all  the  Provinces  of  Spain ,  K .  fW/- 
except  Portugal ,  united  under  one  Head.  He  noddies 
had  made  three  Wills,  in  all  of  which  he 
named  his  Daughter  Queen  Joanna  his  Heirels, 
and  her  Son  Prince  Charles  Governor  of  his 
Dominions,  and  during  that  Prince’s  abfence 
he  appointed  his  illegitimate  Son  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  SaragoJa  to  be  Governor  of  Arragon , 
and  Cardinal  Ximenes  Archbifhop  of  Toledo 
Governor  of  Caftile,  which  was  comply’d 
with  afterwards,  only  the  Dean  of  Lovain, 
producing  the  Prince’s  Com  million,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  joint  Governor  with  Cardinal  Ximenes . 

To  Prince  Ferdinand  his  younger  Grandfon 
he  left  forne  Towns  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples i 
and  an  annual  Penfion  of  fifty  thoufand  Ducats. 

He  was  interr’d  in  the  Royal  Chapel  in  the 
Cathedral' of  Grenada,  near  his  late  Wife 
Queen  Ifabella,  witn  the  Splendor  and  Mag¬ 
nificence  due  to  fo  great  a  Conqueror. 
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charleshis  Prince  Charles  upon  the  Death  of  his 
Grandfon  Grandfather  King  Ferdinand  took  upon  him 
0  the  Title  of  King  of  Spainy  notwithftanding 
his  Mother  Queen  Joanna  was  living,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  Spain  however  till  a  Year  and 
half  afterwards,  the  Government  of  Caflile  in 
the  mean  time  being  committed  to  Cardinal 
Ximenes  and  Adrian  Dean  of  Lovain,  Charles’s 
Preceptor,  who  afterwards  arriv’d  at  the 
Papacy  by  the  powerful  Intereft  of  his 
Pupil. 

The  Spaniards  had  been  entertain’d  with 
fuch  a  glorious  Chara&er  of  their  new  Sove¬ 
reign  Charles ,  that  they  expedled  him  with 
the  utmoft  Impatience,  and  were  apt  to 
impute  his  Stay  to  the  Arts  of  the  Flemmings , 
who  obtain’d  vaft  Remittances  of  Treafure 
from  Spain  in  the  mean  time.  But  however 
SS17'  that  was,  Charles  arriv’d  at  length  with  a 
Royal  Fleet  at  Villa  Viciofa  in  Ajluria  on  the 
nineteenth  of  September  1517,  whither  Cardinal 
Ximenes  was  going  to  attend  his  Majefty,  but 
died  upon  the  Road  before  he  faw  him  ; 
whereupon  Cbeversy  a  Frenchman ,  the  then 
Favourite  in  King  Charles’s  Court,  begg’d 
that  noble  Preferment,  computed  to  be  worth 
four  fcore  thoufand  Pounds  fterling  per  Ann. 
for  his  Nephew  William  de  Croy  B  (hop  of 
Cambray.  Other  Ports  of  Honour  and  Profit 
were  taken  from  the  native  Spaniards  and 
conferred  on  the  Germans  and  Flemmings ,  which 
very  much  difgufted  the  Cafiilians,  and  began 
to  make  them  alter  the  good  Opinion  they 
had  conceiv’d  of  their  new  Monarch, 
jrjg.  A  Cortes  was  affembled  in  the  Year  1518, 
where  King  Charles  took  the  ufual  Oaths  to 
govern  according  to  their  Laws,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Liberties  and  Privileges  of  the 
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Subjed  ;  after  which  a  Motion  was  made  by 
the  Court  Party  for  a  Supply  to  defray  the 
Charges  of  the  Government  ;  but  the  Com* 
mons  infifted  before  they  parted  with  their 
Money  to  have  two  of  their  antient  Laws 
confirmed,  viz,.  That  none  but  Natives  of 
Caftille  fhou’d  be  admitted  into  any  Office  or 
Employment  in  Church  or  State  ;  and,  2. 
that  no  Treafure  fhou’d  be  fent  out  of  the 
Kingdom  on  Pain  of  Death.  Wifely  fore- 
feeing,  that  if  thefe  Reftridions  were  not 
comply’d  with.  Spain  mull  fooner  or  later  be 
reduc’d  to  a  State  of  Beggery.  But  the 
Court  Party  by  Places  or  Penfions,  or  the 
Hopes  they  gave  the  Majority  of  finding 
their  Account  in  complying  with  his  Majefiy, 
procur’d  the  Supply  to  be  granted  before  the 
Privileges  of  the  Subject  were  confirm’d,  and 
the  Donative,  as  the  Cafiilians  call  a  Bill  of 
Supply,  was  immediately  borrow’d  of  the 
Italian  Barkers  at  a  high  Intereft,  and  di- 
flributed  among  the  Flemmings ,  tho’  it  was 
not  to  have  been  rais’d  under  three  Years  ,• 
and  what  was  a  further  Mortification  to  them 
was,  that  they  faw  all  that  vaft  Sum  exported 
to  Flanders  by  the  King’s  Dutch  Favourites 
almoft  as  foon  as  it  was  borrow’d. 

Donna  Leonora  the  King’s  Sifter  was  about 
this  time  given  in  Marriage  to  Emanuel  King 
of  Portugal ,  tho’  he  had  married  two  of  her 
Aunts  before,  and  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
her  Grandfather.  This  the  Cafiilians  made 
another  Subjed  of  Complaint,  afcribing  this 
Match  to  Chevers  the  King’s  Favourite,  who, 
’twas  faid,  facrific’d  this  young  Princefs  to 
his  Covetoufnefs,  being  known  to  have  re¬ 
ceiv’d  one  and  twenty  thoufand  Ducats  of 
the  King  of  Portugal.  The  King  alfo  fent 
Kk  2  his 
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his  Brother  Don  Ferdinand  to  Flanders  under 
the  Tuition  of  a  Flemifh  Governor  ;  and  con- 
ferr’d  the  rich  Archbifhoprick  of  Tortofa  on 
his  Preceptor  Adrian ,  for  whom  he  procured 
a  Cardinal’s  Cap,  which  fo  difgafted  the 
Spanish  Clergy  that  they  refused  to  raife  the 
Tenths  the  Pope  had  granted  him. 

Tire  King  afterwards  aflembled  the  Cortes 
of  Arragon  at  Sa.ragoJJa,  where  he  took  the 
Oaths  to  maintain  their  Privileges,  and  then 
demanded  a  Supply,  but  the  States  anfwered. 
It  was  not  ufual  to  give  Money  before  their 
Grievances  were  redrefdd  and  the  Debts  of  the 
JD9‘  Crown  were  paid :  But  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
dying  about  this  time,  and  the  King  defiring 
them  not  to  delay  the  Supply  becaufe  he 
fhou’d  be  oblig’d  to  go  into  Germany  to  be 
ptefent  at  the  next  Election,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  French  King’s  being  chcfen  Emperor, 
the  Donative  was  granted,  clogg’d  however 
with  fo  many  Appropriations  to  publick  Ufes 
that  there  remain’d  but  little  for  the  King. 
From  hence  he  went  to  Barcelona  and  aflem¬ 
bled  the  States  of  Catalonia ,  who  were  nine 
Months  before  they  granted  any  Money, 
_  and  then  apply’d  fo  much  of  it  to  the  paying 
of  old  Debts  that  there  was  not  above  25I. 
left  for  his1  Majefty’s  Ufe,  which,  the  Cour¬ 
tiers  exclaiming  a  gain  ft,  were  told,  "That  the 
King  feem  d  to  be  govern’d  by  Dutch  and  French 
IVLinifters ,  who  were  come  into  Spain  as  into  an 
Enemy’s  Country,  intending  after  they  had 
plunder'd  it  to  carry  the  Spoils  to  Flanders. 
They  complain’d  alfo  that  all  Offices  were 
(old  by  the  Prime  Minifter  Chevers  or  his 
Lady,  a  Practice  till  then  not  known  in 
Soairio 
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The  King  having  been  chofen  Emperor  K.  charhs 
while  he  remain’d  at  Barcelona ,  the  Spaniards  chofen 
forefaw  that  they  Ihou’d  now  be  made  a  EmPeror“ 
Province  of  Germany ,  and  that  as  the  King 
wou’d  generally  refide  there,  the  Treafures 
of  Spain  wou’d  be  exported  thither  ;  which 
made  them  flill  more  untradable,  infomuch 
that  when  the  Emperor  deputed  Cardinal 
Adrian  to  hold  a  Cortes  at  Valencia ,  they 
refus’d  to  grant  him  a  Supply,  or  even  to 
acknowledge  him  for  their  Sovereign  till  he 
came  amongft  them  and  took  the  Oaths  to 
oblerve  their  Privileges  in  Perfon,  which  he 
cou’d  not  do  at  this  time,  being  prefs’d  by 
the  Imperial  Diet  to  haften  into  Germany. 
However,  as  he  was  in  great  want  of  Money, 
he  order’d  the  Cortes  of  Caftille  to  aflemble  at  derftand- 
the  Groyn ,  a  Port-Town  in  Gallicia,  from  ings  be- 
whence  he  intended  to  embark  for  Flanders,  t^eenthe 
and  threatned  the  Electors  if  they  did  not  fend  ^aet‘h°r 
Reprefentatives  thither  prepared  to  gram  c»rtes  of 
what  Money  he  fliou’d  ask,  he  wou’d  remove  CafriSe . 
all  the  Courts  of  Judicature  out  of  Cafiille 
into  that  loyal  Province  of  Galicia. 

The  Cafiilians  hereupon  complained  openly 
that  they  were  treated  by  their  Dutch  King 
and  his  Miniftry  more  like  Slaves  than  Sub¬ 
jects  ;  that  the  commanding  them  to  meet  in 
Galicia ,  a  remote  Province,  and  demanding  a 
new  Donative  before  the  time  for  railing  the 
former  was  expir’d,  and  threatning  to  remove 
the  Courts  of  Judicature  if  they  did  not  raife 
fuch  fums  as  the  Minifrry  demanded,  were 
things  unprecedented.  This  was  indeed  to 
rule  them  with  a  Rod  of  Iron,  as  fome  of  his 
Dutch  Favourites  had  threatned  ;  and  the 
City  of  Valladolid  in  particular  was  fo  exaf- 
perated  at  the  King’s  removing  both  the 

Courts 
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Courts  and  Cortes  from  thence,  that  they  had 
recourfe  to  Arms,  and  determined  to  prevent 
his  Majefty’s  going  out  of  the  Gates,  but  he 
took  the  Advantage  of  a  tempeftuous  Night 
and  efcaped  from  them,  going  from  thence 
to  the  Groyn,  Here  he  was  met  by  Commiffi- 
oners  from  Toledo,  who  protefted  againft  his 
holding  a  Cortes  in  Galicia ,  declaring  it  to  be 
unlawful.  But  the  King,  who  had  now  fo 
many  valuable  Pods  to  difpofe  of  in  the 
Empire  as  well  as  in  the  Dominions  of  Spain, 
notwithftanding  their  Oppofition,  procur’d 
the  Cortes  to  be  affembled  at  the  Groyn,  and 
found  Means  to  influence  a  Majority  to  grant 
him  the  Supplies  he  demanded,  for  which 
indeed  they  were  call  d  Tools  and  'Journeymen 
to  Chevers  the  Prime  Minijler ,  and  charged 
with  conniving  at  their  Country’s  being  plun¬ 
der  d  by  Foreigners,  that  they  might  have  a 
Share  in  its  Spoils.  And  the  Nation  in 
general  was  fo  provok’d  at  the  Proceedings 
of  this  Cortes,  that  an  Infurre&ion  was  look’d 
1520.  upon  as  inevitable.  However,  the  King 
The  Em-  proceeded  in  his  Voyage,  embarking  at  the 

balks  Cfor  Groyn  the22d  of  May  1 5 20,  and  Cardinal 
Germany.  Adrian  was  left  Governor  of  Caflile,  a  Man 
the  molt  grateful  to  the  Spaniards  of  any  of  the 
Foreigners  the  King  had  brought  over,  on 
account  of  his  unblemifh’d  Integrity  ;  but  he 
was  not  trufted  with  the  Difpofal  of  any 
Preferments  of  Confequence,  for  thefe  the 
Spaniards  were  forc’d  to  go  over  and  folicic 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  Spaniards  Phrafe,  to 
buy  them  oj  the  Prime  Minijler  Chevers. 

The  The  People  of  Valencia  had  already  taken 

Commons  up  Arms  and  excluded  the  Nobility  of  that 

make^’an  ^!n8do:T1  ^rorn  a,i  Employments,  and  the 
Infurrec-  Kino  was  no  Sooner  gone  to  his  German 
don.  Dominions 
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Dominions  but  the  City  of  Toledo  propos’d  an 
Affociation  among  all  the  Cities  of  Caftillei 
for  redrelfing  their  Grievances  and  recovering 
their  invaded  Liberties.  Accordingly  they 
chofe  them  a  General,  form’d  an  Army,  and 
elected  Reprefentatives  in  every  Town,  who 
affembled  at  Abula,  and  took  upon  them  the 
Tide  of  a  Cortes  and  the  Direction  of  all 
Affairs.  The  Members  who  had  voted  the 
Supply  at  the  Groyn  were  foon  made  fenfible 
of  the  Peoples  Refentmenr,  they  fell  upon 
them  wherever  they  met  with  them,  dragg’d 
them  from  the  very  Altars  and  tore  them  in 
Pieces,  crying  out  that  Rogues  who  bad  betray  d 
their  Country  ought  not  to  have  the  Benefit  of  its 
SanEluartes . 

_  The  firft  thing  the  Cortes  or  Junta  of  the  Their 
difaffe&ed  Commons  entered  upon  was  the  Demands, 
drawing  up  a  Particular  of  their  Demands, 
the  chief  whereof  were.  That  the  King  fJm'd 
re  fide  in  Caff  if]  e,  or  appoint  one  of  the  Natives 
his  Viceroy.  That  no  Foreigner  fhoud  be  capable 
of  any  Office  or  Preferment.  That  the  King  fhoud 
give  no  Office  or  Salary  to  any  Member  of  the 
Cortes.  That  a  Cortes  fhoud  meet  once  in  three 
Tears.  That  ihe  Soldiers  fhoud  not  have  free 
Quarters.  That  all  Privileges  granted  to  the 
Nobility  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Commons  Jloud  be 
revok'd.  That  the  Lauds  of  the  Nubility  fhoud 
be  tax'd  equally  with  the  Commons.  That  no 
Gold ,  Stiver  or  Jevcels  fhoud  be  fent  out  of  the 
Kingdom ,  &c. 

With  thefe  Demands  they  fent  a  Deputa¬ 
tion  to  the  King  in  Germany  ;  but  before  thofe 
Gentlemen  had  pals  d  through  France  they 
□nderflood  the  King  had  order’d  them  all  to 
be  made  Prifoners  as  foon  as  they  enter’d  his 
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German  Dominions  ;  whereupon  they  returnsd 
ro  Spain,  endeavouring  to  heighten  the  Dif- 
contents  of  the  People  againfl  their  Sovereign. 
And  now  the  Breach  appear’d  to  be  fo  wide 
that  nothing  but  the  Sword  cou’d  decide  it. 
whereupon  the  Cardinal,  who  was  left  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Caftille ,  aflembied  all  the  Forces  he 
cou’d,  and  the  Malecontents  encreafed  theirs. 
The  Commons  had  much  the  Advantage  at 
firif,  for  both  the  Clergy  and  Nobility  if  they 
did  not  join  them  lay  {fill  and  were  not  dif- 
pleafed  to  obferve  their  Succefs  ,*  but  when 
they  found  that  the  Commons  were  no  lefs 
bent  upon  their  Deftrudfion  than  that  of  the 
Minifters,  they  join’d  with  the  Court  againfl: 
them,  which  in  the  end  brought  their  Affairs 
into  an  ill  Situation.  Another  Occafion  of 
their  Mi  fortune  was  their  making  choice  of 
Don  John  de  Padilla  for  their  General,  a 
Nobleman  of  very  little  Knowledge  or  Ex¬ 
perience  in  Martial  Affairs.  The  King  how¬ 
ever  having  but  few  Forces  in  Caftille  at  the 
time  of  the  Infurre&ion,  the  Commons  re¬ 
main’d  Mafters  of  the  Country  for  near 
eighteen  Months  :  but  when  the  Royal  Army 
advanc’d  from  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre  that 
had  been  employ’d  againit  the  French ,  the 
great  Army  the  Commons  had  aflembied, 
confiding  chiefly  of  an  undifciplin’d  Mob, 
difpers’d  without  ever  coming  to  a  Battle  ; 
Whereas  if  they  had  kept  together  but  a 
very  few  Weeks,  the  French  having  over-run 
all  Navarre  and  enter’d  the  Frontiers  of  Caftile , 
the  Royal  Army  muff  have  return’d  to  Na¬ 
varre  again  to  have  prevented  the  Lofs  of 
that  Kingdom. 


Upon 
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Upon  the  Difperfion  of  the  Array  of  the 
Malecontents,  their  Generals  and  fuperior 
Officers  were  made  Prifoners,  of  whom  fome 
few  were  executed,  particularly  Don  John  de 
Padilla  ;  but  the  common  Soldiers  were 
pardon’d,  on  Condition  ot  furrendering  their 
Arms  and  returning  to  their  Houfes.  '  This 
Succefs  of  the  Royalifts  fo  terrified  the  affo- 
ciated  Cities,  that  they  all  fubmitted  to  the 
Government  in  an  inftant.  Never  did  any 
Canfe,  fays  Dr.  G  dde c,  which  was  efpous’d 
by  the  Body  of  a  People,  and  which  had  been 
allow’d  time  to  nut  it  felf  under  fome  Go¬ 
vernment,  fall  fo  fiat  at  once  as  this  of  the 
Commons  of  Caflille  ■,  no  place  befides  Toledo 
having  made  the  leafl  Effort  to  renew  the 
War,  after  tney  heard  of  their  Army’s  being 
difpers’d,  and  this  the  Clergy  held  out  only 
out  of  Prejudice  to  their  Archbiffiop,  who 
was  a  Foreigner,  and  he  happening  to  die  a 
few  Months  after,  the  Town  furrender’d  with-  , 
out  any  Army’s  appearing  before  ir.  The  IJ12’ 
War  with  the  Commons  of  Valentin  ended 
about  the  fame  time,  which  had  been  carried 
on  with  much  greater  Fury  and  Devalfation 
than  that  of  Caflille ,  and  concluded  with  a 
very  great  Slaughter  bf  the  Commons  in  the 
Iaft  decifive  Battle. 

In  the  mean  time  Cardinal  Adrian,  Gove r-  r 
nor  or  Viceroy  of  Caflille ,  receiv’d  News  of  m?™1 
his  being  eledted  Pope,  while  he  was  at  Vic^oy 
Victoria  in  Bifcay,  carrying  on  the  War  againft  of  Cajhti^ 
the  French  ;  whereupon  he  immediately  fet  pIe<aed 
out  for  Italy,  as  the  Emperor  did  for  Spain, 
where  he  arriv’d  the  September  following. 

His  Imperial  Majefiy  returning  to  Caflille  very 
much  in  Debt,  affembled  a  Cortes  at  Valladolid % 
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the  Members  whereof  were  generally  efteem’d 
to  be  in  the  Court  Intereft,  for  the  other 
Party  fince  their  late  ill  Succefs,  durft  not 
appear  to  conteft  the  Elections  with  the 
Royalifts ;  and  yet  when  the  Emperor  came 
to  demand  a  Supply  of  them,  they  infilled 
that  their  Grievances  fhou’d  be  redrefs’d 
before  they  rais’d  any  Money,  which  is  the 
more  to  be  admir’d,  fince  the  Speaker  in  his 
Speech  to  the  Emperor  on  this  Occafion  takes 
Notice,  That  there  was  not  one  of  the  Alembers 
of  this  Cories ,  who  was  not  either  of  his  Majeflies 
Houfehold,  or  in  fome  Pofl  in  the  Government,  and 
had  been  a  Sufferer  for  the  Crown  in  the  late 
Infurre&ion.  The  Emperor  anfwer’d,  that 
he  could  never  alter  the  Cuftom  introduc’d 
of  railing  Money  before  any  other  Bufinefs 
was  enter’d  upon  :  And  when  the  Cortes 
addrefs’d  him  in  a  Body  that  their  Grievances 
might  be  firlt  taken  into  Confideration,  he 
told  them  in  fbort.  That  it  was  in  vain  to 
/haggle  with  him  for  a  thing  which  he  was  refolvd 
never  to  grant  ;  whereupon  they  ceas’d  to 
importune  him  any  more,  and  granted  the 
Sum  he  requir’d;  being  forty  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Ducats  to  be  rais’d  within  three  Years; 
the  Confequence  whereof  was,  that  their 
Grievances  were  never  redrefs’d,  or  their 
Privileges  confirm’d.  But  what  cou’d  be 
expe&ed  more  from  a  Parliament  compos’d 
entirely  of  Creatures  of  the  Court  ?  And 
what  can  any  People  ever  exped,  where  a 
Majority  of  their  Reprefentadves  are  always 
fuch  ?  Private  Intereft  will  ever  exclude  that 
of  the  Publick. 
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The  Clergy  found  themfelves  in  a  flill 
worfe  Condition  than  the  Commons,  for 
Adrian  the  Emperor’s  Preceptor  being  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  Papal  Chair,  inftead  of  the  Tenths 
formerly  granted,  conferr’d  on  the  Emperor 
the  Fourths  of  the  Clergy  in  his  Dominions. 

He  alfo  granted  to  him  and  his  Succefl'ors 
Kings  of  Spain,  the  Power  of  electing  and  Nomina- 
prefenting  to  all  Bifbopricks  in  their  Domi-  tion  to 
nions,  with  the  Mafierfliip  of  the  three 
Military  Orders  for  ever,  of  which  his  Fc[g 
PredecefTors  had  only  temporary  Grants  from  Crown, 
former  Popes.  But  Adrians  Pontificate  prov’d 
very  fiiort,  his  Holinefs  dying  in  September 
1523.  He  was  the  laft  Ultramontane  Pope, 

*tis  obferv’d,  the  Italians  have  ever  fince  chofe 
one  of  their  own  Nation,  which  ’twas  very 
eafy  to  do,  the  reigning  Pope  always  taking 
care  to  have  a  Majority  of  Italian  Cardinals. 

Adrian  was  fucceeded  by  Cardinal  Julius  de 
Medicis,  and  took  the  Name  of  Clement  the 
Seventh. 

The  French  having  enter’d  the  Dutchy  of  War  be- 
Milan  in  the  Year  1524,  were  defeated  bytweenth@ 
the  Imperial  Generals,  who  afterwards  pafs’d  Emperor 
the  Alps ,  and  laid  Siege  to  Marseilles ;  where- 
upon  Francis  the  French  King  affembled  a  *  h 
powerful  Army,  and  rais’d  the  Siege  :  He 
afterwards  follow’d  the  Imperialifls  into  Italy , 
and  reduc’d  great  part  of  Milan.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Emperor  enter’d  into  an  Alliance 
with  Pope  Leo  for  driving  the  French  out  of 
Italy ,  by  which  Treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  Naples 
the  Emperor  fhould  annually  on  St.  Pete/s  and  Sicily 
Day,  pay  his  Holinefs  7000  Ducats  and  a  [Y!clpof 
white  Pad,  as  a  Tribute  for  the  Kingdom  of 1  6  °^e* 
Naples,  to  which  the  Popes  had  long  laid 
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Claim.  That  the  Emperor  Ihould  alfo  ac¬ 
knowledge  Sicily  to  be  a  Feoff  of  the  Cnurch, 
paying  annually  15000  Ducats  to  the  Holy 
See  for  that  Ifland  ;  and  that  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan  Ihould  be  conferr’d  on  Francis  Sjurza, 
after  the  French  were  driven  out  of  it. 

In  Purfuance  of  this  Treaty,  the  Pope’s 
i^2j.  Forces  having  join’d  the  Imperiahfts,  they 
Battle  attack’d  King  F  ancis  In  his  Trenches  before 

Th^K'n  t^ie  ^avia3  which  he  had  befieg’d, 

0f^,”]gand  the  French  being  entirely  defeated,  their 
taken  *  King  was  taken  Pnfoner,  and  foon  after  fent 
Pnfoner.  to  Spain.  This  Battle  was  fought  on  Friday 
the  twenty-fourth  of  February ,  152 6,  being 
Sr.  Matthias' s  Day,  and  the  Emperor’s  Birth- 


Day. 

552(5.  Whilft  King  Francis  remain’d  a  Pnfoner  at 
Madrid,  a  Treaty  cff  Peace  was  concluded 
between  him  and  the  Emperor,  by  which  the 
French  King  renounc’d  ail  Precenfions  to  the 
Sovereignty  of  Flanders,  Milan ,  Genoa  and  A(le. 
He  promis’d  alio  to  reffore  the  Dutchy  of 
Burgundy  to  the  Emperor,  to  marry  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Sifters  Eleanor  Queen  Dowager  of 
Portugal and  to  pardon  Charles  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  who  had  deferted  the  French  Service, 
and  was  at  this  time  General  of  the  Imperial 
Army.  Upon  the  Conclufion  of  this  Treaty 
the  French  King  was  let  at  Liberty,  but  left 
his  two  Sons,  Francis  the  Dauphin  and  Henry 
his  younger  Brother,  Hoffages  for  the  Per¬ 
formance  of  the  Articles. 

The  Pm-  The  Emperor  afterwards  depriv’d  Francis 
percr  kh  A',  orzut  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan ,  and  took 
aes  Milan*  Pofieftioh  of  it  himfelf,  under  Pretence  that 
the  Duke  held  Corrcfponder.ee  with  France  j 


whereupon  the  Pope  chang’d  Hands,  and 
enter'd  into  a  Confederacy  with  France ,  Eng- 
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Uni  and  the  Venetian,  again!!  the  Emperor.  But 
charles  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Imperial  General 
takmg  the  Field  before  the  Confederates  had 
afl enabled  their  Troops,  inverted  the  City  of 
R°me,  where  he  was  kill’d  by  a  Musket-ftoc 
rom  the  Walls  ;  notwithftanding  which  the 
Impenahrts  took  the  Town  by  Storm,  and 
laid  oiege  to  the  Cartie  of  St.  Angelo,  whither 
PoPe  aild  Cardinals  had  retir’d.  The 
Emperor  being  at  Valladolid  in  Spain  when 
th,s  News  was  brought  him,  declar’d  that 
*7*  had  been,  beficg’d  without  his  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  order  d  a  Fart  to  be  proclaim’d 
ano  Prayers  put  up  for  the  Safety  of  his  HolF 
nefs,  which  was  look’d  upon  as  a  piece  of 
Grimace  by  the  reft  of  the  Princes  of  Europe  * 
However,  matters  were  loon  after  accom- 

•  ttk  between  b,s  Imperial  .Majefty  and 
ns  Holmefs.  The  Florentines ,  who  mortally 
lated the  Pope,  took  this  Opportunity  of 
xpelling  the  Family  0f  Medicis,  to  which  the 
ope  was  nearly  related. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  having  aftem- 
'  j  a  dne  Army,  join’d  their  Confederates 
nd  march  d  through  Italy,  laying  Siege  to 
*f/es.  ’ .  but  the  Plague  wafting  their  Army, 
ad  Andrew  Doria  their  Admiral,  who  was 
Genoefe  Nobleman,  deferring  their  Service 
iey  were  forc’d  to  raife  the  Siege  of  Naples \ 
id  moft  of  the  French  Army  perifh’d  before 
'ey  reach  a  their  own  Country.  The  Genoefe 

•  the  fame  r.me,  by  Dor  Ns  Aftiftance, 
pelid  the  French  Fadion',  and  declar’d 
emlelves  a  Free  State,  and  have  ever  ftnee 

eliverers°n  ^  FamiIy  ot  ®oria  as  their 
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The  following  Year  a  Peace  was  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  and  France ,  wherein  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  French  Princes  ftiould  be 
releafed  on  their  Father’s  paying  his  Imperial 
Majefty  two  millions  of  Gold  :  That  Burgundy 
was  confirm’d  to  the  French  ;  who  on  the 
other  hand  renounc’d  all  Superiority  or  Ho¬ 
mage  in  refped  to  the  Spanijh  Low  Countries 
The  Portuguefe  alfo  agreed  to  advance  the 
Emperor  350.000  Ducats,  -  on  Condition  the 
Spaniards  Ihou’d  not  trade  to  the  Molucca 
Iflands  in  the  Eaft-Indies ,  where  the  fine  Spices 
grow,  till  that  Sum  was  repaid. 

The  Emperor  after  this  went  over  to  Italy, 
and  was  crown’d  by  the  Pope  at  Bologna ,  the 
Ceremony  being  perform’d  with  the  utmoft 
Splendor  and  Magnificence.  His  Generals, 
of  whom  Philibert  Prince  of  Orange  was  the 
chief,  about  the  fame  time  befieg’d  the  City 
of  Florence ,  and  took  it,  whereby  the  Floren¬ 
tines  loft  their  Liberties,  and  were  compeil’d 
to  accept  Alexander  de  Medicis  for  their  Duke 
and  Sovereign.  From  Italy  the  Emperor 
went  to  Germany ,  and  held  a  Diet  at  Ausburg, 
the  principal  Defign  whereof  was  to  deprels 
the  Lutheran  Intereft  ;  but  thofe  of  that  Per- 
fuafion  prefented  their  Confeflion  of  Faith  in 
Writing  to  the  Diet,  faid  to  be  compos’d  by 
Phihp  MelanBon,  which  from  the  place  ^where 
it  was  drawn  up,  afterwards  obtain’d  the 
Name  of  The  AUSBUR.G 
CONFESSION. 

The  next  Year  the  Emperor  procur’d  his 
Brother  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Aufiria  and 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  be  eledecl 
King  of  the  Romans  j  and  the  Turks  threatning 
to  invade  Hungary ,  the  Emperor  thought  fit 
to  grant  Liberty  of  Confcience  to  the  Pro- 

teftants, 
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tenants,  who  joining  their  Forces  with  the 
Catholicks,  form’d  a  numerous  well  disciplin’d 
Army,  which  oblig’d  the  Infidels  to  retire 
from  the  Confines  of  Chriffendom. 

The  two  or  three  following  Years  nothing 
remarkable  happen’d,  unlefs  a  Conference 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  at  Bologna, 
in  order  to  extirpate  Her efy  ,•  and  an  Expe¬ 
dition  of  the  Emperor’s  to  the  Coaft  of  Bar-  »53?. 
bary,  where  he  refior’d  the  depos’d  King 
MuleaJJe  to  the  Crown  of  7 'unis.  From  Africa 
the  Emperor  went  to  Naples  and  Rome ,  and 
being  highly  provok’d  at  the  Condud  of 
Francis  the  French  King,  who  had  invaded  153& 
Italy  in  his  Abfence,  he  lent  him  a  Challenge, 
which  was  not  accepted.  He  afterwards 
pafs’d  the  Alps,  and  laid  Siege  to  Marfeil/es, 
but  was  oblig’d  to  return  to  Italy  without 
taking  the  Town. 

From  Italy  the  Emperor  went  to  Spaing 
where  nothing  remarkable  happen’d,  unlefs 
the  Death  of  the  Emprefs,  till  the  Year  1540,  1*4®. 

when  there  being  a  Rebellion  at  Ghent  in 
Blander s,  the  Emperor  ventur’d  to  pafs  thro* 

France ,  the  Territories  of  his  old  Enemy  King 
Francis,  to  fupprefs  it  ,•  in  which,  the  Writers 
pf  thofe  times  obferve,  he  run  a  very  great 
Hazard,  it  having  been  debated  in  the  Privy 
council  of  that  Kingdom,  whether  they 
ihou  d  not  make  him  Prifoner,  and  oblige 
aim  at  3ea.fl  to  reffore  to  France ,  W'hat  he  had 
extorted  from  King  Francis  when  he  was 
prifoner  at  Madrid  ,*  but  it  feems  it  was 
parry ’d  in  the  Negative.  The  fame  Year  the 
C)rder  of  th cjefuits  was  firft  confirm’d  byPope  The  Or- 
}aul,  having  been  inflituted  by  Ignatim  Loyola,  der  of  the 
,,  Native  of  Bifcay,  who  was  a  Soldier,  and  Jefuitj  in- 

wounded 
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wounded  in  che  late  W ars  of  Navarre,  before 
he  ere&ed  this  new  Se&. 

5541.  The  Emperor  having  pacified  the  tumul- 
The  Em-  tu0us  ^'lemmings,  went  to  Germany,  with  an 
perorpro-  lntentj  as  >tjs  ia;d,  to  endeavour  an  Accom- 

Accom-  modacion  between  the  Papiftsand  Proteftants, 
modmon  for  wnich  end  Conferences  were, held  between 
between  cne  mofl.  ceiebrated  Doctors  on  both  fides, 
the/Bo.S  but  to  very  little  purpole.  The  Emperor 
teftants.  afterwards  had  a  Co  iference  with  the  Pope 
at  Luca,  on  the  Subjed  of  holding  a  General 
Council  to  determine  the  Difputes  that  were 
arifen  about  Religion,  which  being  deferrd 
for  fome  Years,  che  Emperor  in  the  mean  time 
undertook  an  Expedition  againft  the  Moors  ot 
Bart  iry ,  in  which  he  was  very  u-nfuccefsful, 
moll  of  his  Fleet  being  difpers’d  or  wreck  d 
upon  that  Coaft*  after  which  he  return’d  to 
Spain. 

Such  Swarms  of  Locufts  came  over  from 
the  Coafts  of  Africa  to  Italy  and  Spain  this 
Year,  as  intercepted  the  Light  of  the  Sun 
'  where  they  came,  and  deftroy’d  the  Fruits  of 

the  Earth.  .  . 

The  French  King  and  the  Turk  entring  into 
I543‘  a  Confederacy  again!!  the  Emperor,  and 
BarbaruJJa ,  the  7 urkijh  Admiral,  ravaging  the 
Coaft  of  Naples  while  the  French  attack’d 
Milan ,  his  Imperial  Majefly  went  thither  to 
defend  that  part  of  his  Territories,  and 
IS44‘  entring  into  an  Alliance  with  the  King  of 
England,  (who  made  a  Diversion  on  the  fide 
of  Picardy,  took  Bologn,  and  fent  out  Parties 
to  the  very  Gates  of  Paris)  the  French  King 
found  himfelf  under  a  Neceffity  of  accepting 
the  Peace  that  was  offer’d  him  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  the  principal  Arcicles  whereof  were,  that: 
all  places  fliould  be  reftor’d  that  had  been 
£  taken 
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taken  fince  the  laft  Truce,  and  that  both 
Princes  fhould  unite  their  Forces  againft  Turks 
and  Herecicks. 

The  Year  following  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  open’d,  and  great  Endeavours  were  us’d 
to  induce  the  Proteftants  to  fubmit  to  the 
Becifionsof  that  Council ;  but  the  Proteftants 
infilled  that  this  was  to  refer  their  Differen¬ 
ces  to  their  Enemies,  and  thought  it  reafon- 
able  that  their  Divines  fhou’d  be  admitted  to 
offer  their  Arguments,  and  defend  their  Doc¬ 
trines.  A  Diet  thereupon  was  held  at  Ratisbon , 
and  Conferences  fet  on  foot  between  the  Pro- 
teflant  and  Popifh  Divines,  which  tended 
only  to  render  the  Breach  Hill  wider,  it  was 
obferv’d,  and  both  fides  not  long  after  had 
recourfe  to  Arms,  wherein  the  Proreftancs 
had  the  Difadvant.:ge  at  ftrfl,  being  defeated 
in  a  pitch’d  Battle,  and  their  General  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  made  Prifoner. 

The  Council  of  Trent  breaking  up  without 
determining  any  thing  in  relation  to  the 
Matters  in  difpute  between  Papifts  and  Pro¬ 
teftants,  a  Book  was  publifh’d  by  the  Diet 
of  Ausburg ,  allowing  the  Marriage  of  Priefts, 
the  Communion  in  both  kinds,  and  fotne 
other  Conceffions  by  the  Catholicks,  which 
was  call’d  the  Interim,  being  to  remain  in 
Force  till  the  Council  fhould  meet  again  and 
determine  thefe  matters.  The  Pope  the  fame 
Year  publifh’d  a  Ball,  declaring  that  the 
Defendants  of  Jews,  Hereticks  or  Moors , 
ihould  be  incapable  of  holding  any  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Preferment  in  Spain. 

Another  War  broke  out  between  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  and  Papifts  in  the  Year  1550,  in 
which  the  Proteftants  had  the  Advantage, 
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and  reduc'd  the  Emperor  to  very  great 
Straits. 

The  Pro-  The  Council  of  Trent  being  open’d  again 
eefhnts  jn  the  Year  1551,  the  Proteftants  were  ad- 
the  Em*  t0  f°me  divines  thither,  where 

peror.  they  prefented  a  Book  to  the  Council,  ftil’d 
The  Wittemhurg  Confejjlon  :  But  while  their 
Opinions  were  under  Debate,  News  was 
brought  to  Trent ,  that  Maurice  Duke  of  Saxony 
had  poflefs’d  himfelf  of  Ausburg ,  and  was  near 
furprizing  the  Emperor  at  lnfpruck  ;  where- 
J5?2  upon  the  Council  broke  up  in  great  Confter- 
nation,  and  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  pacify 
the  Proteftant  Princes  of  Germany ,  thought  fit 
to  releafe  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the  Land¬ 
grave  of  HeJJe,  whom  he  had  made  Prifoners 
T;ea'y  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  and  made  feve- 
0  Padaw’  ral  important  Conceflions  in  their  Favour. 
This  Treaty  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the  Treaty 
of  Pajjavo . 

1554.  In  the  Year  1554,  Mary  Queen  of  England 
Philip  P.  having  reftor’d  the  Popifh  Religion  in  that 
spam  j^ingjom,  which  difgufted  many  of  her  Sub- 
AtayQ.of ie<^s>  orc*er  t0  fupport  her  felf  on  the 
England.  Throne,  fay  the  Spanijh  Hiftorians,  married 
Prince  Philip,  the  Emperor’s  eldeft  Son,  to 
whom  his  Father  refign’d  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Dutchy  of  Milan  on  that  Occafion, 
and  the  Marriage  was  folemniz’d  at  IVinchefter 
I?ss>  on  the  25th  of  July  1554. 

TheEmp.  The  Emperor  the  following  Year  thought 
refxgns  fit  to  refign  all  his  Spanifh  Dominions  to  his 
§on  Philip*  and  the  Empire  to  his  Brother 
Philip  and  Ferdinand  ;  after  which  he  took  leave  of  his 
the  Em-  Flemiftj  Subjeds,  and  went  by  Sea  to  Spain , 
piretohis  retiring  into  the  Monaflery  of  St.  Juft,  of  the 
Brother  Order  of  St.  Jerom ,  in  the  Territory  of  Pla - 
DiedTwo cmticl)  where  he  died  two  Years  after.  Some 
Ys.  after.  aferibe 
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afcribe  this  to  his  Contempt  of  the  World, 
and  an  Excefs  of  Piety,  which  prompted  him 
to  devote  the  Remainder  of  his  Life  to 
Divine  Contemplation  ,*  while  others  relate, 
that  his  ill  Succefs  in  the  Proteftant-War, 
wherein  he  was  perpetually  defeated,  and 
lofing  the  Towns  of  Metz,,  Toul  and  Verdun 
in  Lorram  to  the  young  French  King,  which  he 
endeavour’d  in  vain  to  recover,  fo  four’d  his 
Spirits,  that  it  occafion’d  his  retiring  from 
the  World  in  Difcontent.  Tnere  are  other 
Writers  who  affirm,  that  this  Prince  in  his 
latter  Days  was  in  reality  a  Proteftant  in  his 
Heart,  which  indue  d  him  to  grant  luch 
advantagious  Conditions  to  thofe  of  that 
Communion  at  Pajfau.  Vuffendorff  adds,  that 
his  Will  was  fo  far  from  plealing  the  Inqui- 
fition,  that  it  was  in  danger  of  being  burnt  as 
heritical ;  and  that  his  ConfefTor  and  the  reft 
of  the  Monks  of  the  Convent  who  were 
prefent  at  the  executing  it,  were  feverely 
dealt  with  by  that  Court. 

The  dividing  the  Spanijb  Territories  from  .  , 

the  Empire  on  the  Abdication  of  Charles  V,  the' Em- 
prov’d  of  fatal  Confequence  to  Spain :  From  pire  im- 
that  time,  it  is  obferv’d,  that  Monarchy  politickly 
begun  to  decline.  Nor  was  this  unforefeen  divided> 
by  the  late  Emperor,  who  endeavour’d  to 
perfuade  his  Brother  Ferdinand  to  relinquifh 
his  Expe&ations  as  King  of  the  Romans  to  his 
Son  Philip  ;  but  Ferdinand  wou’d  never  be 
brought  to  approve  that  Scneme.  What 
gave  the  principal  Shock  to  the  Spanijb  Mo¬ 
narchy,  however,  was  the  Infurre&ion  that 
follow  d  in  the  Netherlands ,  which  might 
eafily  have  been  fupprefs’d  in  the  beginning, 
if  Philip  would  have  given  himfelf  the  trouble 
of  going  thither  in  Perfon,  and  not  fent  the 
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Duke  of  Alva  thither,  whofe  rigid  Govern** 
ment  and  Severities  reduc’d  that  People  to 
the  utmoft  Defpair,  efpecially  when  they 
underftood  that  thelnquifition  had  condemn’d 
the  Catholicks  as  well  as  Proteftants  who  had 
not  oppos’d  the  M  decontents,  and  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  prevent  the  defacing  their  Churches 
and  Images.  The  introducing  Spanijh  Cuftoms 
and  Spanijh  Troops  into  the  Netherlands,  had 
a  great  ftroke  alfo  in  alienating  the  Affe&ions 
of  the  Flemmings ,  who  on  King  Philip's  entring 
into  a  War  with  Elizabeth  Queen  of  England3 
found  themfelves  fo  ef&dtually  fupported  by 
that  Princefs,  that  they  were  enabled  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  haughty  Spaniard.  This  pro¬ 
vok’d  King  Philip  to  equip  that  mighty  Fleet, 
to  which  he  gave  the  Name  of  the  Invincible 
Armada ,  in  order  to  make  an  entire  Conqueft 
of  England ,  which  if  he  cou’d  have  efFCted, 
his  diifatisfy’d  Subjects  of  the  Loin  Countries 
mult  have  fubmitted  of  courfe.  This  Fleet  of 
| panijh  the  Spaniards ,  which  had  been  feveral  Years 

Armada*  jn  getting  r^ady  for  this  Expedition,  ’iis  faid, 
confifted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Sail  of  Men  of 
War,  carrying  fixteen  hundred  Brafs  Guns, 
and  above  a  thoufand  of  Iron  ;  eight  thoufand 
Seamen,  and  twenty  thoufand  Land-Forces  of 
veteran  Troops,  befides  noble  Voluntiers  and 
their  Servants,  which  were  very  numerous  : 
They  were  arm’d  alfo  with  the  Pope’s  Autho¬ 
rity,  who  had  excommunicated  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  transferr’d  her  Dominions  to  King 
Philip.  This  glorious  Fleet  fet  Sail  for  England 
In  the  Year  1588,  but  never  reach’d  thofe 
Shores  ,  for  firft  a  Storm,  and  then  the  Eng- 
lijh  Fleet,  handled  them  fo  rudely,  that  they 
return’d  home  miferably  fhatter’d,  having 
loft  fo  many  Gentlemen  of  the  firft  Quality, 
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that  ’tis  faid,  not  a  noble  Family  in  Spain  but 
mourn’d  for  one  Relation  or  other.  King 
Philip's  Courage  and  Temper  are  much  ad¬ 
mir’d  however  on  this  Occafion,  who  when 
he  receiv’d  Advice  of  the  Deftruftion  of  his 
Fleet,  calmly  anfwer’d,  I  did  not  fend  them  to 
fight  with  Winds  and  Seas.  And  as  one  Mifi- 
fortune  ufually  follows  another,  the  Englifh 
not  long  afcer  defeated  another  Fleet  of  the 
Spaniards  near  Cadiz,,  and  having  taken  the 
City,  plunder’d  it  of  an  immenfe  Treafure 
before  they  left  it. 

Another  Projefl:  King  Philip  form’d  for  The 
enlarging  his  Dominions,  was  the  fomenting  Le0> 
an  Infurredion  in  France,  where  the  Male- 
contents  affum’d  to  themfelves  the  Title  of 
’The  Holy  League.  Philip  propos’d  to  have 
excluded  the  Family  of  Bourbon,  under  Pre¬ 
tence  of  their  being  heritically  enclin’d,  and 
to  have  annex’d  that  fine  Kingdom  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  ;  in  which  alfo  he  was  coun¬ 
tenanc’d  by  the  Pope  and  fome  other  Catho- 
lick  Powers,  as  well  as  in  his  Enterprize  upon 
England;  but  Henry  IV  broke  all  his  meafures 
by  declaring  himfeif  a  Catholick  ;  and  while 
the  Duke  of  Parma  left  Flanders  to  march  to 
the  Affiftance  of  the  League  in  France,  the 
difcontented  Flemings  had  an  Opportunity  of 
eftablifhing  themfelves.  Henry  IV,  to  reta¬ 
liate  the  Injuries  he  had  receiv’d  from  the 
Spaniards  during  the  Civil  Wars,  after  he  had 
reduc’d  mod  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  his 
Obedience,  attack’d  the  Spanijh  Cities  which 
Fhilip  was  poflfefs’d  of  in  the  Netherlands , 
particularly  Cambray ,  which  he  took  in  the 
Year  1594  ;  but  a  Peace  was  at  length  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  two  Crowns  at  Fervins. 
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Philip  alfo,  for  great  part  of  his  Reign, 
was  engag’d  in  Wars  with  the  Infidels.  They 
had  taken  Tripoli  after  it  had  been  forty  Years 
in  Polfelfion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  to  revenge 
which,  Philip  afiembled  a  Fleet  and  Army, 
which  were  defeated  by  the  Turks ,  with  a 
very  great  Slaughter  of  the  Chrifiians ,  Anno 
1560.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  having 
laid  Siege  to  Malta ,  were  compell’d  to  raife 
it  by  the  Spaniards ,  Anno  15 66  :  And  in  the 
Year  1571,  the  united  Fleets  of  Spain ,  Venice 
and  other  Italian  Powers,  commanded  by  Don 
•  John  of  Aujlria,  obtain’d  that  memorable 
Vi&ory  over  the  Turks  near  Lepanto,  which 
quite  broke  their  Naval  Strength.  But  the 
Lofs  of  the  Ifiand  of  Rhodes  is  at  the  fame 
time  afcrib’d  to  the  fluggifh  Indolence  of  the 
Spaniards ,  who  negle&ed  to  reinforce  their 
Troops  in  that  llland. 

King  Philip  in  the  Year  1573,  having 
refolv’d  to  attempt  the  retaking  of  Tunis,  Don 
John  of  Aujlria ,  his  natural  Brother,  was 
pitch’d  upon  to  command  in  that  Expedition, 
and  had  fo  good  Succefs,  that  he  took  the 
Town,  and  order’d  feveral  Works  to  be 
added  to  the  Fortification,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  that  Conquefi  ;  but  the  Year  following, 
the  Moors  laying  Siege  to  it  before  the  Works 
were  perfe&ed,  made  themfelves  Mailers  of 
it,  together  with  Galetta  and  the  whole  King¬ 
dom  of  Tunis ,  to  the  irreparable  Lofs  of  the 
Spaniards,  About  the  lame  time  there  hap¬ 
pen’d  an  Infurredlion  by  the  Moors  of  Grenada , 
occafion’d  by  the  Cruelties  of  the  Inquifition. 
Thefe  People  being  continually  reinforc’d  by 
the  Infidels  from  Afrkk,  were  not  fupprels’d 
under  three  Years  time,  and  that  with  a  great 
deal  of  Difficulty  by  Don  John  of  Aujlria. 
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The  Anagonians  alfo  had  recourfe  to  Arms  in 
defence  of  their  Privileges,  which  were  inva¬ 
ded  in  the  Perfon  of  Antonio  Perez, ,  one  of  the 
King’s  Minifters,  who  being  a  Native  of 
Arragon,  and  profecuted  illegally  in  CaftiUe , 
fled  to  his  native  Country  for  Prote&ion. 

And  as  nothing  can  tend  to  ill uft rate  the 
Spanijb  Hiftory  during  the  Reign  of  Philip  the 
Second,  more  than  the  Account  Dr.  Geddes 
has  publifh’d  of  thofe  two  great  Men,  Don 
John  of  Au fin  a,  and  Antonio  Perez ,  1  frail 
give  an  Abffrad  of  it  before  I  proceed 
further. 

Don  John  of  Auftria  was  the  natural  Son  of  Don  John 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  happy  in  a  Aufina, 
beautiful  Perfon,  and  an  elevated  Genius  an £bfr;. 
improv  d  by  a  good  Education.  He  endea-  Hiftory 
vourd  by  heroick  Atchievements,  fays  my 
Author,  to  wipe  off  the  Stain  of  his  illegi¬ 
timate  Birth,  and  had  the  Happinefs  to 
infinuate  himfelf  into  the  Atfedions  of  his 
Brother  King  Philip,  after  their  Father’s 
Death.  When  the  Moors  of  Grenada  had 
baffled  feveral  of  the  King’s  Generals,  his 
Majefly  pitch’d  upon  his  Brother  Don  John , 
who  was  then  one  two  and  twenty  Years  of 
Age,  to  put  an  end  to  that  War,-  and  he  was 
fo  fortunate  to  reduce  them  in  a  very  little 
time.  This  Succefs  induc’d  the  King  to  make 
him  Generaliflimo  of  the  Confederate  Fleet 
againft  the  Turks  in  the  Year  1571,  when  he 
gain’d^  that  decifive  Vidtory  at  Lepanto  that 
render’d  his  Name  famous  throughout  Chrif- 
tendom,  and  began  to  infpire  him  with 
ambitious  Views,  infomuch  that  when  he 
afterwards  made  a  Conqueft  of  Tunis,  he  did 
not  fcruple  to  djfcover  his  Paffion  to  be  Sove- 
leign  of  that  Kingdom  ,•  and  nctwithflanding 
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he  receiv’d  pofitive  Orders  from  Court  to 
demoiifti  that  City,  and  withdraw  his  Forces, 
he  proceeded  to  augment  the  Fortifications, 
at  the  fame  time  difpatching  an  Envoy  to  the 
Pope,  to  influence  his  Brother  fo  far  as  to 
make  him  King  of  Tunis.  The  Pope  comply’d 
with  Don  John,  and  us’d  all  his  Intereft  with 
the  Court  of  Spain  to  get  him  declar’d  King 
of  Tunis  ;  but  King  Philip ,  who  did  not  like 
this  afpiring  Temper  in  his  Brother  Don  John, 
let  his  Holinefs  know  that  the  thing  was  not 
feazible  ;  whereupon  the  Projed  was  laid 
aflde.  The  King  fufpeding  Soto,  his  Brother’s 
Secretary,  had  cherifli’d,  if  not  infus’d  thefe 
ambitious  Thoughts  into  him,  preferr’d  Soto 
to  another  Poft,  under  Colour  of  advancing 
him,  and  John  de  Efcovedo ,  a  Perfon  that 
King  Philip  thought  he  could  rely  upon,  was 
made  Secretary  to  Don  John  in  his  room. 
B,;t  Efcovedo  foon  became  more  obfequious  to 
his  new  Mafter  than  Soto  had  been,  and  pro~ 
moted  thofe  very  Projeds  which  he  was  plac’d 
about  that  ambitious  young  Prince  to  oppoie; 
particularly  he  put  him  upon  applying  to  the 
Pope  to  prevail  with  his  Brother  King  Philip 
to  invade  England,  of  which  Kingdom  he 
had  procur’d  a  Promife  from  his  Holinefs  to 
make  him  King  when  it  fhould  be  conquer’d  ; 
and  this  Projed  Efcovedo  came  from  Flanders 
to  promote,  in  conjundion  with  the  Pope’s 
Nuntio  there,  which  gave  King  Philip  abun¬ 
dance  of  Perplexity  ;  but  at  length,  under 
pretence  that  his  Affairs  in  the  Netherlands 
were  at  that  time  in  fuch  Confufion  that  a 
Defcent  upon  England  was  impradicable,  he 
perfuaded  his  Brother  and  the  Nuntio  to  lay 
aflde  the  Thoughts  of  that  Enterprize. 
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Soon  after  this  the  Court  of  Spain  dif- 
eover’d  that  Don  John,  who  was  at  that  time 
Governor  of  Flanders ,  had,  in  the  Name  of 
his  Catholick  Majefty,  enter’d  into  an  Alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Guife ,  the  Head  of  the 
Holy  League  in  Ranee,  for  the  Extirpation  of 
Herefy  in  both  Kingdoms  ;  which  was  fa 
bold  a  Step  to  undercake  without  acquainting 
his  Sovereign  with  it,  that  King  Philip  ap¬ 
prehended  Efcovedo  wou’d  in  time  put  his 
young  Hero  upon  alfuming  an  Authority 
equal,  if  not  fupetior,  to  that  of  his  own, 
unlefs  he  found  fome  means  to  remove  him 
from  Don  Johns  Councils.  Accordingly  he 
laid  his  Commands  upon  Antonio  Perez,  his 
Secretary  to  procure  Efcovedo  to  be  aflaffwated, 
as  he  was  foon  after  in  the  Streets  of  Madrid 
by  fome  Bravo’s,  or  Cut-Throats,  whom 
Perez,  employ’d.  Nor  did  Don  John  his 
Matter  furvive  him  many  Months,  fuppos’d 
alfo  to  be  poifon’d  by  the  Dire&ions  of  the 
Court  ,*  tho’  others  relate,  that  the  Difap- 
pointment  of  his  ambitious  Proje&s  brought 
on  the  Diftemper  which  carried  him  off  the 
Stage.  And  notwithftanding  all  the  Artifices 
ufed  by  Antonio  Perez,  to  avoid  his  being  fuf- 
peded  of  the  Murder  of  Efcovedo ,  as  his  going 
to  his  Country-Houfe  at  the  time  the  Fad 
was  committed,  and  the  like,  yet  it  was  no 
fooner  done  but  every  Body  believ’d  the 
Secretary  Perez,  to  have  been  the  Author  of 
it,  not  upon  a  political  Account  indeed,  but 
for  his  having  thwarted  him  in  his  Amours 
with  the  Princefs  of  Eholi. 

The  King,  notwithftanding  he  had  com¬ 
manded  Antonio  Perez,  to  procure  Efcovedo  to 
be  taken  off,  in  the  manner  above  related,  as 
$n  Offender  whom  he  durft  not  profecute  in 
y ol.  XIII,  N  n  the 
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the  Courts  of  Law,  and  had  promis’d  him  hig 
Prote&ion,  yet  to  remove  the  Odium  of  that 
Adtion  from  himfelf,  he  fuffer’d  Antonio  to  be 
profecuted  and  condemn’d  for  it,  believing 
that  it  wou’d  be  in  vain  for  the  Minifter  to 
charge  his  Sovereign  with  having  authoriz’d 
the  Fad,  becaufe  he  had  feiz’d  his  Papers, 
and  there  was  no  living  Witnefs  of  his  having 
given  thofe  Commands  :  But  Antonio  Perez, 
having  fecur’d  Tome  Papers  in  a  Friend’s 
Hands  that  plainly  (hewed  he  receiv’d  his 
Authority  from  his  Majefty,  found  Means  to 
efcape  into  Arragon ,  of  which  Province  he 
was  a  Native,  and  referr’d  his  Cafe  to  the 
fovereign  Court  of  that  Kingdom  j  from  which, 
if  he  was  acquitted,  there  lay  no  Appeal  but 
to  the  Cortes,  or  AfTembly  of  the  States  of 
Arragon.  The  King  having  founded  the 
Arragonefe  Judges,  and  finding  rhey  were  in¬ 
clin’d  to  acquit  the  Prifoner,  order’d  him  to 
be  taken  out  of  their  Hands,  and  committed 
to  the  Prifons  of  the  Inquifition  for  Herefy 
and  Witchcraft,  which  he  had  charg’d  him 
with.  This  the  Arragonians  look’d  t  pon  as 
fiich  a  flagrant  Breach  of  their  Privileges, 
that  they  had  recourfe  to  Arms,  took  Antonio 
Perez,  by  Force  out  of  the  Prifon  of  the 
Inquifition,  and  flood  upon  their  Defence., 
The  King  hereupon  declar’d  them  Rebels  s 
and  having  atfembled  an  Army  of  veteran 
Troops,  Cent  them  under  the  Command  of 
Bon  Alonfo  de  Vargas  to  invade  the  Kingdom 
of  Arragon  ;  but  the  Malecontencs  difperfing, 
and  fubmitting  themfelves  upon  the  Approach 
©f  the  King’s  Army,  there  happen’d  no  Ac¬ 
tion  :  the  Gates  of  the  Capital  City  were  fet 
©pen  to  the  General,  the  Chief  Juftice,  and 
lome  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  forwardeft  to 
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affert  their  Liberties,  were  hang’d  up,  or 
otherwife  executed,  and  Arragon  from  chat 
time  look’d  upon  as  a  conquer’d  Province  j 
the  Cortes  indeed  here,  and  in  CaftHIe ,  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  aflembled  as  anciently,  to  give  a 
San&ion  to  the  King’b  Edidts  ;  but  there  are 
not  many  Inflances  where  they  have  had  the 
Courage  to  oppofe  the  Court  fince,  in  any 
thing  that  has  been  demanded  of  them.  Ic 
is  only  to  amufe  the  People  with  a  Shadow  of 
their  antient  Conftitution,  and  to  take  off  the 
Odium  from  the  Court,  when  their  Concur¬ 
rence  is  required  to  any  oppreflive  Edi&s. 
As  for  Antonio  Perez,,  he  had  efcap’d  into 
France  from  Arragon  two  or  three  Days  be¬ 
fore  the  King’s  Forces  arriv’d  there,  and 
afterwards  vilked  England  and  fome  other 
foreign  Courts  ;  but  I  don’t  find  the  Enemies 
of  Spam  gave  him  any  great  Encouragement, 
or  that  he  made  any  mighty  Difcoveries  of 
the  Intrigues  of  th eSpaniJh  Court,  tho’he  and 
his  Father  had  been  above  forty  Years  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  in  that  Kingdom,  and  had  a 
great  Share  in  the  Adminiftration  there. 
And  indeed  a  Man  that  by  his  own  Confeffiom 
turns  Aflaffin  to  fupport  the  arbitrary  Views 
of  a  wicked  Prince,  ought  defervedly  to  be 
detefted  by  all  Mankind,  to  be  profecuted  at 
home  with  all  the  Fury  this  Man  was,  and 
to  be  treated  with  Sufpicion  and  Coldnels  in 
foreign  Courts  :  he  feems  richly  to  have  de- 
ferv’d  the  Ufage  he  complains  of.  But  I 
refer  the  Reader  to  Doctor  Geddes  for  a  fuller 
account  of  this  Myftery  of  Iniquity  ;  and 
indeed  the  Doftor  has  laid  open  fuch  a  fcene 
of  Stace-Crafc  in  the  Relation  he  has  given  us 
of  this  Occurrence,  that  1  can’t  but  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  perufal  of  my  Countrymen. 

Nil  2  To 
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-  To  return  to  the  Hiflory  of  Spain.  We 
find  King  Philip  caused  his  Son  Prince  Charles 
to  be  poifon’d  in  Prifon  in  the  Year  1568. 
W’hat  his  Crime  was,  does  not  appear  ,  but 
it  is  generally  faid  he  was  engag’d  in  a  Con* 
fpiracy  agamft  the  Life  of  his  Sovereign  and 
Father  ;  tho’  others  lay,  that  this  unfortunate 
Prince  having  made  Love  to  his  Mother-in- 
Law  while  fhe  w^s  Angle,  they  carried  on 
the  Amour  after  Che  was  married  to  his  Father, 
which  provok’d  him  to  this  Severity  ;  and 
the  Queen  herfelf  died  foon  after,  not  without 
the  Sufpicion  of  being  poifon’d. 

The  King  marrying  a  Fourth  Wife  had 
four  Sons  by  her,  of  whom  Philip ,  who  alone 
furviv’d,  and  afterwards  fucceeded  him,  was 
bom  in  the  Year  1578.  The  fame  Year 
Sebaftian,  King  of  Ponugaly  afifembling  a  great 
Fleet  and  Army,  made  a  Defcent  on  the 
Coaft  of  Africa,  and  was  defeated  in  a  general 
Battle  by  the  Infidels,  in  which  he  loft  his 
Life  ;  and  leaving  no  Ifiue,  his  Brother, 
Cardinal  Henry ,  was  proclaim’d  King  ;  and 
he  dying  in  the  Year  1580,  without  Children, 
Philip  King  of  Spain  feiz’d  on  the  Kingdom 
of  Portugal }  which  he  claim’d  in  Right  of 
his  Mother  Elizabeth  the  Emprefs  ,•  and  thos 
there  were  many  other  Pretenders  to  that 
Crown,  Philip  being  the  moft  powerful, 
eftablifh’d  himfeif  in  that  Kingdom  ;  whereby 
all  the  Provinces  of  Spain  were  now  united 
under  one  Head,  and  King  Philip  became 
Matter  of  the  Treafures  both  of  the  Eaft 
and  Hfe ft- Indies. 

King  Philip  having  fitted  out  the  Spanift) 
Armada,  with  an  intent  to  have  made  a 
Conqueft  of  England,  as  h2s  been  mention’d 
already,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  in 
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return  of  that  hoftile  Attempt,  efpoufed  the 
Intereft  of  Don  Antonio,  call’d  the  Baflard  of 
Portugal ,  whom  the  Portuguefe  had  declar’d 
their  King,  and  fent  a  conllderable  Fleet  to 
Lisbon  in  order  to  advance  him  to  that  Throne ; 
but  the  Spanifh  Forces  being  too  numerous 
in  the  City,  that  Fleet  return’d  to  England 
without  effecting  any  thing.  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  better  Succefs  in  the  Year  r 596,  when  Cadiz 
her  Fleet  plunder’d  Cadiz  of  a  prodigious 
Treafure,  and  burnt  the  Galeons  which  lay  159 
there  bound  for  Mexico ,  as  has  been  related 
already.  King  Philip  died  on  the  thirteenth  K.  Philip 
of  September  1598,  after  a  Reign  of  great  dies* 
A&ion,  having  been  engag’d  in  alrnoft  perpe¬ 
tual  Wars,  either  in  Italy,  the  Low  Countries, 
or  againft  the  Infidels,  in  which  he  exhaufted 
an  immenfe  Treafure?  as  he  did  alfo  in  his 
magnificent  Buildings,  of  which  the  Palace 
of  the  Efcurial  was  the  chief.  He  was  fuc- 
cefsful  in  his  Expedition  againft  Portugal,  but 
the  Lofs  of  the  feven  United  Provinces  was  a 
great  Blow  to  the  Spanifh  Monarchy,  not  fo 
much  for  the  Value  ot  thofe  Territories,  as 
the  laying  the  Foundation  of  a  State  which 
became  a  moft  implacable  Enemy  to  Spain, 
and  rofe  to  that  G tea tnefs  we  fee  them  at 
this  Day  chiefly  by  the  Spoils  they  acquir’d 
from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe. 

Philip  the  Third  fucceeded  his  Father,  and  Philip  III. 
the  Year  foi  owing  was  married  to  the  Princefs  J598- 
Margaret,  Daughcer  of  Charles  Archduke  of 
Auflria.  In  this  Reign  Final  was  furpriz’d  by 
the  Spaniards,  Anno  1602  ;  and  a  Truce  for  A  Truce 
twelve  Years  was  concluded  between  Spain  between 
and  the  United  Provinces,  Anno  1609,  by  which  and 
the  Dutch  were  left  at  Liberty  to  trade  to  covntn°a, 
the  Eafl-Indies  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable 

Event 
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Event  that  happen’d  during  the  Reign  of 
Philip  III,  was  the  Expulfion  of  the  Morifcoes 
out  of  Spain. 

The  Ex-  The  learned  Writer  above  cited  afcribes 
pulfion of  the  baniffiing  of  this  People  entirely  to  the 
the  Moors  Bjg0Ctry  and  Zeal  of  the  Spanijh  Clergy,  who 
/soj^and  threatned  the  King  with  the  heavieft  Judg- 
1610.  menus  if  he  did  not  confent  to  it.  The 
Barons,  whofe  Vaifals  they  were,  and  whofe 
Lands  were  cultivated  by  the  Morifcoes ,  made 
the  mo  ft  pathetick  Reprefentations  to  the 
Throne  to  prevent  its  being  put  in  Execution, 
alluring  his  Majefty,  that  the  Kingdom  wou’d 
be  abfolutely  ruin’d  if  the  Morifcoes ,  who  were 
the  only  Husbandmen  and  Mechanicks  in 
the  Country,  were  fent  away.  In  anfwet  to 
which  they  receiv’d  the  following  Letter 
from  his  Majefty. 


Venerable  and  Belovedt 

The  Rea. c  "XT  O  U  cannot  but  be  fenfible  of  the 
fons given  c  greac  Endeavours  that  have  been  ufed 

by  the  c  t]iro>  a  jong  Series  of  Years  to  convert  the 
the^Ex-  ‘  New  Chrifiians  of  this  Kingdom,  and  of  ait 
pulfion  of  ‘  Edi&  of  Grace  having  been  granted  to 
the  Moors. (  them,  and  of  all  the  other  Means  which 
c  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  inftrud:  them  its, 
‘  our  holy  Faich  ;  as  alfo  of  the  ill  Succefs  of 
‘  all  thofe  Endeavours,  not  fo  much  as  one  of 
‘  them  (as  is  believed)  having  been  converted 

*  thereby.  On  the  contrary,  their  Obftinacy 

*  has  gone  on  encrealing  daily,  with  an  In- 

*  clination  to  plot  the  Difturbance  of  the 
‘  Peace  of  thefe  our  Kingdoms, 
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4  Now  the  Danger  and  irreparable  Da- 
5  mage  which  may  attend  our  infix  ring  thefe 
4  People  to  remain  any  longer  among  us, 

*  having  been  laid  before  me  fome  Tears  ago, 
4  by  feveral  learned  and  holy  Men,  and  who 
4  exhorted  me  to  a  ipeedy  Remedy,  and 
1  which,  they  told  me,  I  was  bound  in  Con- 
4  fcience  to  make  ufe  of,  afluring  me  further, 
4  that  1  might,  without  any  Scruple  of  Con- 
4  fcience,  punifh  them  all  with  Death,  and 
4  the  Lofs  of  their  Effaces,  for  the  Crimes 

*  whereof  they  were  guilty,  all  of  them  being 
c  guilty  of  Herefy  and  Apoftacy,  and  of 

*  divine  and  human  Treafon  ;  neverthelefs, 
4  notwithftanding  we  might  have  proceeded 
4  againft  them  with  the  Rigor  that  their 
4  Crimes  do  deferve,  we  continuing  defirous, 
4  if  it  had  been  poffible,  to  have  reduc’d 

*  them  by  mild  and  gentle  Methods,  did,  as 
4  you  know  very  well,  order  a  Junta  to  be 
4  held  at  Valent ia ,  to  confult  together,  to  fee 
4  whether  any  new  ways  might  be  found  out 
4  to  convert  them,  that  fo  we  might  not  be 
4  oblig’d  to  banifli  them  out  of  Spain.  But 
4  while  we  were  thus  labouring  their  Conver- 
4  fion,  we  receiv’d  Advice  by  feveral  ways  of 
4  their  having  fent  Deputies  to  Conftantinople 
4  and  Morocco ,  to  invite  the  Turk  and  Muley 
4  Selem  to  come  to  their  Afliftance,  with  an 
4  Aifurance  of  fifty  thoufand  Men  being  ready 
1  to  join  them  when  they  landed  in  Spain t 
4  who  were  all  as  true  Mahometans  as  any  in 
4  Barbary,  and  would  all  facrifice  their  Lives 
4  and  Eftates  in  their  Service  ;  and  to  en- 
4  courage  them  to  enterprise  it,  they  told 
4  them  it  would  be  an  eafiy  Conqueft,  Spain 
4  having  but  few  Men  in  it  that  were  fit  to 
?  bear  Arms,  and  yet  fewer  that  knew  any 
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*  thing  of  Martial  Difcipline.  They  have 
‘  been  guilty  alfo  of  holding  a  Correspondence 
e  with  Heretical  and  other  Princes,  who  are 
‘  Enemies  to  the  Greatnefs  of  our  Monarchy, 
{  having  offered  to  aflift  both  the  one  and  the 
«  other  with  their  Forces.  Furthermore  we 
<  are  certainly  informed  of  the  Turk's  having 

*  concluded  a  Peace  with  the  Verfian ,  and 
4  with  fome  of  his  rebellious  Subjects,  that 

*  fo  he  may  be  at  Liberty  to  fend  his  Fleet 
e  into  our  Seas  ;  and  that  Muley  Selem  alfo 
c  has  quitted  his  Kingdom,  and  is  treating 
4  with  the  Northern  Hereticks  about  Ships 
‘  to  tranfport  an  Army  of  Moors  into  Spain, 
c  which  thofe  Hereticks  have  promifed  to 
c  fupply  him  with.  Now  in  how  great 
c  Danger  Spain  would  be  if  it  fhould  be 
‘  invaded  by  thefe  and  fome  other  Enemies, 
11  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

*  Now  considering  all  that  has  been  faid, 

*  and  being  defirous  to  comply  with  the 
£  Obligations  we  are  under  to  procure  the 
‘  Confervation  and  Security  of  our  Kingdoms, 
4  and  of  this  in  particular,  and  of  all  our 
‘  good  and  faithful  Subjects  therein,  who 

*  are  of  all  our  other  Subjects  in  the  greateft 
c  Danger,  and  that  the  Herefy  and  Apoftacy 
‘  wherewith  our  Lord  is  fo  much  offended 
‘  may  be  extirpated,  after  having  recom- 
‘  mended  this  Affair,  and  caus’d  it  to  be 

*  recommended  to  God,  tru fling  in  his 
e  Divine  Favour  in  a  Work  wherein  his 
e  Glory  is  fo  deeply  concern’d,  we  have 

*  refolved  to  banifh  all  the  Morifcoes  out  ot 
c  this  our  Kingdom  and  that  ot  Caftile  in 
c  fuch  a  Manner  as  you  will  be  advertis’d  of, 
e  and  with  which,  as  good  and  faithful  Sub- 
!  je&s,  I  have  order’d  you  to  be  acquainted, 

on 
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€  on  purpofe  to  make  you  fenfible  that  it  is 
e  the  Security  of  your  Perfons  and  Affairs, 

*  and  to  prevent  the  Dangers  which  do 
e  threaten  you  and  them,  and  the  great  Love 
8  I  have  for  you,  that  move  me  to  take  this 
e  Refolution,  the  Execution  whereof  cannot 
8  be  delay’d  any  longer,  without  running  the 
8  Hazard  of  leeing  Spain  fpeedily  invaded 

*  by  fo  many  Enemies,  and  particularly  the 

*  forementioned  Infidels. 

‘  We  do  therefore  earneftly  charge  you,  to 
8  whofe  Security  and  Repofe  the  effedual 

*  and  fpeedy  Execution  of  this  o^r  Purpofe 

*  will  redound  fo  much,  to  be  affilUnt  to  it, 

*  as  you  fhall  be  directed  by  the  Marquifs 

*  de  Carazena  our  Lieutenant  and  Captain- 

*  General  of  this  Kingdom.  And  this  I 
Lexped  from  the  Zeal  you  have  for  God’s 

*  Service  and  mine,  and  your  own  Preferva- 

*  tion  ,•  and  herein  you  will  comply  with 
1  the  Obligations  of  faithful  and  good  Chrif~ 
c  tians  and  Subjeds,  and  wit)  perform  the 
!  raoft  acceptable  Service  you  can  do  us. 

?  As  to  every  thing  relating  to  the  Execu- 
*  tion  of  this  our  Purpofe  we  do  remit 
‘  you  to  our  Viceroy,  who  (hall  in  my 
e  Name  dired  you,  and  whofe  Diredions 
?  you  fhall  execute. 

From  St.  Lawrence  the  nth 
of  September  1609. 
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This  Letter  was  on  the  2 id  of  the  fame 
Month  delivered  by  the  Viceroy  to  the 
Barons,  who  having  the  fame  Thoughts  of 
the  Treafons  mentioned  in  it  as  they  had 
fame  Years  before  when  they  call’d  them 
Speculations  and  Chimera’s,  were  not  at  all 
fatisfied  with  it,  tho’  the  great  Fleet  and 
Army,  that  were  at  that  time  in  their  Ports, 
oblig’d  them  to  fubmit  to  what  it  order’d. 

And  on  the  fame  Day  the  Band  for  expel¬ 
ling  all  the  Monfcoes  of  the  Kingdom  was 
publifh’d  by  Sound  of  Trumpet  in  all  the 
publick  Places  in  the  City  of  Valencia ,  and  in 
a  fliort  time  after  in  all  the  Cities  and  Towns 
of  that  Kingdom. 

The  Reafons  the  Do&or  affigns  for  the 
Morifcoes  continuing  Mahometans ,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  Cruelties  the  Inquifition  had  exer¬ 
cis’d  upon  them  for  fo  many  Years,  are  thefe, 
1.  Their  living  in  fuch  numbers  together,  not 
only  whole  Villages,  but  fome  whole  Towns 
and  Countries  having  no  other  Inhabitants, 
whereby  they  confirm’d  and  encourag’d  one 
another  in  their  Infidelity,  and  were  not  fo 
eafily  difcover’d  by  the  Inquifition,  as  where 
they  were  intermingled  with  Chriftians.  2. 
Their  undemanding  no  Language  but  the  A- 
rahkky  efpecially  their  Women  and  Children, 
which  the  Miffioners  fent  amongft  them  were 
feldom  Matters  of.  3.  Their  living  fo  near 
the  Moors  of  Barbary ,  with  whom  they  held  a 
Correfpondence,  and  might  entertain  Hopes 
of  regaining  the  Sovereignty  of  Spain  by  their 
Affiftance.  4.  The  Pride  and  Solicitude  of 
the  Spaniards  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from 
the  Monjcues ,  by  calling  themfelves  Old  ChriJ ^ 
tiansy  and  the  Morijcoc-s ,  New  ChviJUans ;  and 
by  excluding  the  Morifcoes  from  Offices  and 

Employments 
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Employments  in  Church  and  State,  by  which 
they  preferv’d  the  Memory  of  their  being  des¬ 
cended  from  the  Moor r,  which  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  root  of  their  perfifting  fo  obflinately  in 
Mahometifm.  And,  Laftly,  The  Spaniards  wor¬ 
shipping  Images,  for  which  the  Mahometans 
have  an  infuperable  averfion.  There  are  o:hers 
that  afcribe  their  Prejudices  to  C'rifiianny  to 
the  Cruelties  exercis’d  on  them  by  the  Inqui- 
fitors ;  it  being  impoffible  for  People  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  favourable  Opinion  of  a  Religion  which 
transform’d  its  Difciples  into  fuch  barbarous 
Monflers. 

The  Subfiance  of  the  Bind  or  Ed  id  for  The  Band 
their  Banifhment  was  as  follows :  i.  That  all  or  Edift 
the  Morifcoes ,  Men,  Women  and  Children, for  fhcEx= 
fhould  within  three  Days  after  the  Publication  p",riJn  of 
of  it,  begin  their  March  towards  the  Ports  af-  from^! 
fign’d  them  to  embark  for  Barbary,  where  they  lend  a. 
fhould  meet  with  Velfels  furnifh’d  with  Pro¬ 
viso  ns  to  tranfport  them.  That  they  might 
take  with  them  fo  much  of  their  movable 
Goods  as  they  were  able  to  carry,  and  lay  in 
Provifions  for  their  Voyage,  befides  what 
were  laid  in  by  the  Government :  and  whoe¬ 
ver  did  not  comply  with  this  Edid  was  to  be 
put  to  death. 

2.  That  any  Perfon  might  apprehend  fuch 
Morifcoes  as  abfented  themfelves  j  and  if  they 
refilled  they  might  be  kill’d. 

3.  That  if  any  of  them  fhould  burn  or  de« 

Iroy  their  Houfes,  Plantations,  Corn,  or  Ef- 
eds,  they  fhould  fuffer  death  ;  which  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Place  where  it  was  done  were  im- 
>owered  to  execute. 

$.  That  the  Sugar-Works,  Plantations  of 
lice,  Aqueduds,  &c.  might  be  preferv’d,  fix 
families  in  a  hundred  (to  be  nominated  by 
O  0  a  the 
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the  Barons)  with  their  Wives  and  Children; 
were  permitted  to  remain  behind. 

7.  None  {hall  conceal  any  of  the  Morifcoes 
on  pain  of  the  Gallies. 

9.  Such  Children  as  are  under  four  Years 
old  are  permitted  to  flay  behind. 

10.  Children  of  fix  Years  old,  where  one  of 
the  Parents  is  an  Old  Cbriftian ,  may  flay  with 
fuch  Parent. 

11.  Thofe  were  alfo  permitted  to  remain 
in  Spain ,  who  had  liv’d  amongft  the  Old  CbriJ - 
tians  a  confiderable  time,  and  had  not  been 
at  the  Morifcoe  Meetings  for  two  Years  pa  ft, 
and  thofe  who  could  produce  a  Certificate 
from  the  Parifh-Priell:  of  their  receiving  the 
Sacrament. 

13.  They  were  permitted  to  retire  to  any 
Country  out  of  the  Spanijb  Dominions,  pro¬ 
vided  they  departed  from  their  Habitations 
at  the  time  appointed. 

•  Dated  at  Valencia ,  22  Sept.  1609. 

Moft  of  the  Morifcoes  of  Valencia  were  ex= 
ported  to  Barbary  according  to  this  Edi6t  j 
but  fome  of  them  retir’d  to  the  Mountains, 
and  flood  upon  their  Defence  :  whereupon  a 
Body  of  regular  Troops  were  fent  againft 
them,  and  having  defeated  them  with  a  very 
gieat  flaughter,  the  reft  were  exported  to 
Africa. 

lV  Moors  another  Band  or  Editft  dated  the  pth 
Gw  of  December,  1609,  the  Morifcoes  of  Granada, 
da, Murcia,  Mu.  da  and  Seville  were  in  like  manner  banifh’d, 
Anagm,  as  t>QOie  0f  Arragon  and  Catalonia  were  by  other 
CapiBebt  Edicts  dated  the  29th  of  May,  1610;  and 
picked,  thofe  that  were  difpers’d  in  the  two  Cajhles , 
EJlremadura  and  La  Mancha ,  were  expeli’d  by 
another,  dated  the  10th  of  July,  i<5io» 

The 
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The  Spaniards  are  not  agreeed  as  to  the  Their 
numbers  of  thofe  that  were  tranfporred  at  ^umbers‘ 
thefe  feveral  Embarkations,  fome  make  them 
to  be  a  million  of  Souls,  thofe  who  fpeak  moft 
moderately  compute  them  at  fix  hundred 
thoufand,  who  were  fet  on  (hoar  on  the  Coafl: 
of  Africa  in  a  ftarving  Condition.  The  King 
indeed  gave  all  of  them  leave  to  fell  their 
Goods  and  Cattle  (except  thofe  of  Valencia ) 
and  to  carry  the  Value  of  fuch  EfFe&s  away 
with  them,  provided  it  confided  in  the  Pro¬ 
duce  and  Manufaftures  of  Spain :  But  they 
were  to  take  no  Gold,  Silver,  or  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change  with  them,  except  travelling  Charges ; 
fo  that  this  which  was  at  firft  look’d  upon  as 
a  great  Favour,  became  of  very  little  Benefit 
to  them  ;  the  Morifcoes ,  who  were  oblig’d  to 
difpofe  of  their  Goods  within  a  limited  time, 
being  oblig’d  to  fell  them  to  the  Chriflians  for 
a  Trifle,  while  the  Spaniards  on  the  other  hand 
held  the  Merchandize  and  Eft'edts  the  Moors 
carried  with  them,  at  an  exceflive  Price. 

My  Author  obferves,  that  notwithftanding 
this  Expulfion  of  the  Moors  to  a  barren  Coafl, 
with  little  or  nothing  for  them  to  fubfift  on, 

1  was  one  of  the  greatefl  pieces  of  Barbarity 
that  ever  was  committed  ,•  the  Kingdom  of  The 
'  Spain,  and  the  Chriflians  who  were  the  Con-  Damage 
1  trivers  of  it,  were  almoft  equally  Sufferers  by  £?ne  the 
this  Expulfion  ;  for  as  the  Riches  of  a  Conn-  tyngt^ 

1  try  is  generally  afcrib’d  to  the  multitudes  of  Expulfion 
(  People  it  contains,  the  lofs  of  fo  many  thou¬ 
sands  at  once,  confidering  them  only  as  com- 
1  mon  Men,  muft  have  had  a  great  Influence 
]  upon  Spain :  But  where  the  People  expell’d,  as 
in  this  cafe,  were  the  moft  induftrious  part  of 
1  the  Nation,  who  alone  apply’d  themfelves  to 
Manufactures  and  Husbandry,  the  Lofs  muft 
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be  inconceivably  great.  And  in  fad  wc  find 
that  the  Spaniards  have  been  ever  fince  the 
raoft  inconfiderable  and  beggerly  People  in 
Europe ;  and  that  for  want  of  Manufadures  of 
their  own,  they  lofe  all  the  Advantages  that 
might  be  made  of  thofe  rich  Empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru ,  ol  which  they  are  Sovereigns  •  the 
Wealth  whereof  only  pafies  through  their 
Hands  to  the  Merchants  of  other  Nations. 
And  this  muff  have  been  the  Confequence  of 
that  barbarous  Ad,  though  we  fiiou’d  not 
fuppofe  the  Divine  Providence  to  have  inter- 
pofed,  and  thrown  them  into  thefe  miferable 
Circumftances  by  way  of  Punifhment  for  their 
Inj  till  ice  and  Cruelty.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the 
genuine  Fruits  of  thofe  Mercilefs  Courts  of  In- 
quifition,  which  that  bigotted  People  are 
taught  to  look  upon  as  the  great  fupport  of 
the  Purity  of  the  Chriftian  Faith.  It  was  but 
a  vety  little  time  after  that  the  Court  of  Spain 
it  felf  was  made  fenfible  how  impolitick  this 
Proceeding  had  been  ;  for  in  the  fame  Reign, 
Anno  1618,  the  King  having  aifembled  an 
extraordinary  Council  to  confider  of  the  ruin¬ 
ous  State  of  his  Dominions,  and  how  it  might 
be  remedied :  The  Council  in  the  Preamole 
to  their  Reprefentation  on  that  Subject,  fee 
forth.  That  the  Depopulation  and  want  of 
Hands  in  Spain ,  was  greater  than  ever  had 
been  known  in  the  Times  of  his  Predecefiors  ; 
So  great,  that  if  God  did  not  provide  a  Re¬ 
medy,  the  Crown  of  Spain  was  hafining  to  its 
final  Ruin  and  Deftrudion.  Nothing  was 
more  vifible  than  that  Spain  efi-a  a  qique  de  dar 
in  terra  :  is  on  the  point  of  falling  flat  to  the  ground . 
Its  Houfes  were  in  Ruins  every  where,  with¬ 
out  any  one  co  rebuild  them ;  and  its  Towns 
and  Villages  lay  like  Dcfarts. 

lo 
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-  To  return  to  our  Hittory  :  The  Valteline,  a  1619. 
Pa fs  between  Italy  and  Germany ,  revolting  from 
the  Grifons ,  the  Spaniards  endeavour’d  to  make 
themfelves  Matters  of  it  on  one  fide,  as  the 
French  did  on  the  other  ;  which  occafion’d  a 
War  of  many  Years  continuance,  fometimes 
one  Power  getting  pofl'effion  of  it,  and  fome¬ 
times  the  other,  till  at  length  the  Country 
was  reftor’d  to  its  former  State. 

In  Germany  the  Spaniards  taking  part  with 
the  Cathohck  Princes  againft  the  Protettants, 
contributed  to  the  defeating  the  Elefior  Pala¬ 
tine,  and  wrefting  the  Crown  of  Bohemia  from 
aim. 

Philip  III  dy’d  on  the  15  th  of  March ,  ^20i 

1620-1,  whom  the  Spaniards  admire  for  his  Philip  Uh 
Piety  and  Virtue  ;  while  others  relate,  that  ^es* 

:he  Horrors  and  Remorfe  he  underwent  in  his 
lying  Moments,  on  account  of  the  Cruelties 
le  had  exercifed  on  the  Morifcoes ,  ate  inex- 
>reffible. 


Philip  the  IVth  fucceeded  his  Father  at  Six-  Philip  IV. 
:een  Years  of  Age  :  It  is  obferv’d  that  every  162 ** 
Vlinifter  of  Stare  in  this  Reign,  at  the  En- 
rance  on  his  Office  was  oblig’d  to  give  in  a 
’articular  of  his  Eftate,  One  Reafon  where- 
>f  might  be,  that  none  ttsould  be  admitted 
vhofe  Circumftances  might  tempt  them  to  rob 
he  Publick  ;  and  the  other,  that  it  might  be 
nown  what  Addition  they  had  made  to  their 
'ortunes  during  their  Adminifiration* 

The  Truce  with  Holland  expiring,  the  War  The  War 
irith  the  Dutch  was  renewed,  wherein  the  with  the 
'paniards  were  great  Sufferers  by  Sea  and  D?tcJ°  rc* 
.and,  notwitbftanding  the  Netherlander s  were  vivt*’ 
ow  no  longer  fupported  by  the  Enghjh,  who 
'egan  to  look  upon  them  as  their  Rivals  in 
Trade* 


About 
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About  the  fame  time  Charles  Prince  of 
JVales  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  arriv’d  in 
Spain,  in  order  co  conclude  a  Treaty  af  Mar¬ 
riage  between  that  Prince  and  the  Infanta  the 
Princefs  Mary  :  but  the  Spanijh  Hiftorians  re¬ 
late,  that  the  Match  went  off  on  the  Cnurt  of 
England's  infilling  that  the  Ele&or  Palatine’s 
Dominions  in  Germany  Ifaould  be  reftor’d  to 
him. 

The  War  continuing  in  the  Low  Countries , 
the  Marquis  Spinola ,  General  of  the  Spaniards 
there,  took  Breda  from  the  Dutch ,  after  a 
brave  Defence. 

In  the  Year  1628,  Peter  Heyn>  Commander 
or  a  Dutch  Squadron,  furpriz’d  the  Spanijh 
Plate- Fleet,  wherein  he  took  twelve  million  of 
Florins.  The  Dutch  alfo  made  a  Defcent  in 
Brazil,  and  plunder’d  the  Portuguefe  Settle¬ 
ments  there,  carrying  off  a  vaft  Booty  :  and 
though  they  were  afterwards  driven  out  of 
Brazil,  they  made  themfelves  ample  amends 
by  the  Settlements  they  furpriz’d  and  took  in 
the  Eafi  Indies  which  belong  a  to  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe.  Eut  the  Hiffory  of  the  Spanijh 
Wars  with  the  Dutch ,  as  well  as  the  French , 
being  contain’d  in  the  former  Volumes,  I  (hall 
not  trouble  the  Reader  with  the  Repetition 
of  thofe  Occurrences. 

The  Catalonians  having  been  opprefs’d  by 
the  Prime  Minifter  Olivarez,,  revolted  from 
Spain ,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  France ,  in  the  Year  1 639,  remaining 
fubjedt  to  that  Crown  for  eleven  or  twelve 
Years  afterwards.  The  fame  tyranical  mea- 
fures  induc’d  the  Portuguefe  to  throw  off  the 
SpaniJJ)  Yoke,  and  advance  the  Duke  of  Bra 4 
ganz,a  to  the  Throne  of  Portugal ,  who  was 
defcended  from  their  former  Kings  j  and  to 
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add  to  their  Misfortunes,  there  happen’d  a 
Rebellion  in  Naples  in  1647,  whereby  that 
Kingdom  had  infallibly  been  wreiled  out  of 
their  Hands,  if  the  French  had  been  at  leifure 
to  fupport  in  The  Kingdom  of  Naples  for 
fome  time  after  the  Conqueft  of  ir,  was 
govern’d  with  great  Moderation  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  the  Taxes  demanded  of  them  were 
inconfiderable,  and  thofe  paid  under  rheName 
of  a  Donative  or  Free  Gift  of  the  States  ; 
but  they  had  of  late  Years  been  extravagantly 
encreas’d,  and  in  a  manner  forc’d  from  them 
by  infolent  Collectors  and  Receivers.  But 
none  were  paid  with  more  ReluCtance  than 
thofe  impos’d  on  Provifions,  infomuch  that 
when  the  Collectors  came  into  the  Markets 
to  demand  the  Duties  laid  upon  Fruit,  Herbs 
and  Fifo,  they  frequently  met  with  Refiftance, 
and  were  fome  of  them  beaten  and  wounded  j 
the  Officers  calling  the  Guards  to  their 
Affiftance,  feveral  of  the  common  People 
were  apprehended  and  feverely  puniflb’d  :  At 
length  a  bold  young  Fifherman,  named  Thomas 
Amelloy  (commonly  call’d  Majfaniello )  having 
had  his  Fifh  taken  from  him  for  refuting  the 
Tax  demanded;  affembled  the  Mob  about 
him,  and  Handing  on  a  Table  in  the  Market¬ 
place,  fo  effectually  reprefented  the  Hardships 
and  OpprCffions  they  lay  under,  that  the 
Multitude  one  and  all,  cry’d  out  there  was 
no  bearing  them,  and  that  they  would  get 
the  Duties  taken  off  or  die  in  the  Attempt; 
whereupon  Majfaniello  offer’d  to  be  their 
Leader,  and  firft  fet  Fire  to  all  the  little 
Offices  where  the  Colle&ors  us’d  to  receive 
the  Excife  ;  from  thence  he  led  the  Mob  to 
the  Viceroy,  demanding  that  all  the  Taxes 
Vol.  XIII.  P  p  &ould 
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fhould  be  remitted,  and  the  Charters  of  their 
Privileges  granted  in  the  Reigns  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  Charles  V,  produc’d  and  con¬ 
firm’d.  The  Viceroy  endeavour’d  to  appeafe 
the  Malecontents  with  fair  Words  and  throw¬ 
ing  Money  amongft  them,  but  all  in  vain, 
they  were  encreas’d  in  a  Day  or  two  to  near 
an  hundred  thoufand  Men,  arm’d  with  fuch 
Weapons  as  they  coii’d  get,  when  their  Gene¬ 
ral  took  upon  him  to  fettle  the  Price  of 
Provifions ;  after  which  he  burnt  or  demolifu’d 
the  Houfes  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Revenue, 
plunder’d  the  Palaces  of  the  Nobility,  and 
brought  out  their  richefl  Plate  and  Moveables, 
which  he  fet  on  Fire,  commanding  his  Fol¬ 
lowers  not  to  apply  any  of  it  to  their  own 
ufe  on  pain  of  Death,  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  inflid  on  fuch  as  tranfgrefs’d  his  Orders. 
No  Sovereign  was  ever  more  punctually  obey’d 
than  this  Mufhroom  of  a  Prince,  whole  Au¬ 
thority  was  fcarce  of  four  Days  (landings 
The  Viceroy  finding  it  in  vain  to  refill  the 
Torrent  with  the  fmall  Force  he  had,  (hut 
himfelf  up  in  one  of  the  Caflles,  and  privately 
hir’d  a  Body  of  Banditti,  or  Cut-throats,  to 
murder  Maffaniello,  which  being  difcover’d, 
the  Banditti  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  the 
Viceroy’s  Brother,  who  was  concern’d  in  the 
Contrivance,  dragg’d  through  the  Streets  till 
he  was  dead,  after  which  a  Butcher  cut  off 
his  Head,  and  expos’d  it  on  a  Pole,  which 
put  the  Nobility  into  the  utmoft  Confterna- 
tion.  The  Archbifliop  however  had  the 
Courage  to  propofe  a  Treaty  between  the 
Viceroy  and  Maffaniello ,  and  the  Viceroy 
confenting  to  remit  the  Taxes,  and  produce 
the  Charters  of  their  Liberties,  and  to  iffue  a 
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general  Pardon  for  all  that  was  part,  Majfa- 
nietio  agreed  that  all  Afts  of  Hoftility  fhou’d 
ceafe,  but  wou’d  not  lay  down  his  Arms 
however  till  the  Treaty  was  ratify ’d  by  the 
King  of  Spain.  Things  being  thus  pacify ’d, 
the  Viceroy,  ’tis  fuppos’d,  found  means  to 
get  the  Ufurper  poyfon’d,  for  he  immediately 
became  delirious,  giving  out  abfurd  and 
contradidory  Orders,  whereupon  the  Mob 
abandon’d  him,  and  he  was  kill’d  by  fome 
of  the  Nobility  ;  thus  his  Reign  ended  with¬ 
in  ten  Days  after  the  Infurredion  begun. 
'Some  fay  his  Head  was  only  turn'd  with  his 
fudden  Advancement,  and  the  variety  of  Bufi- 
nefs  it  brought  upon  him,  for  the  Difpatch 
whereof  he  did  not  give  himfelf  time  to  eat 
or  deep.  All  agree  he  was  a  Wonder  of  a 
Man,  and  manag’d  a  Mob  to  Admiration, 
confidering  the  meannefs  of  his  Birth  and 
Education.  Notwithftanding  the  People  had 
loft  their  Leader,  they  ftiil  continu’d  in  Arms, 
and  the  Nobility  railing  their  Vaflals  to 
oppofe  them,  the  Nation  was  divided,  and  a 
kind  of  Civil  War  enfu’d.  The  Mob,  to 
ftrengthen  their  Party,  invited  in  the  French ; 
but  they  were  not  in  a  Condition  to  afford 
them  any  great  Affiftance,  only  the  Duke  of 
Guife  was  fent  to  be  their  General.  The 
People  finding  themfelves  difappointed  of  the 
Reinforcements  they  expe&ed  from  France , 
upon  a.  general  Pardon  being  offer’d  them 
return  d  to  their  Duty,  and  abandoning  the 
Duke  of  Guife ,  he  was  made  Prifoner  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Pps  The 
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The  next  confiderable  Tranfa&ion  in  this 
Reign,  was  the  Peace  concluded  at  Munfter 
with  the  United  Provinces,  whereby  King  Philip 
acknowledg’d  the  Sovereignty  and  Indepen¬ 
dency  of  the  States  General,  and  confented 
that  they  fhou’d  enjoy  the  Places  and  Coun¬ 
tries  they  were  pofl'efs’d  of,  particularly 
Boifteduc,  Bergenopz,oom ,  Maeftricht ,  Breda ,  the 
Grave ,  Hulft ,  and  all  fuch  places  as  they  then 
held  in  Brabant  or  Flanders.  That  the  States 
alfo  fhou’d  retain  all  they  polfefs’d  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies ,  Aft  a,  Africa  and  America . 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Spaniards  might  continue  their  Trade  and 
Navigation  to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the  fame 
manner  they  then  did,  but  not  extend 
themfelves  on  that  fide.  That  each  Party, 
both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ,  fhould 
abftain  from  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of 
fuch  places  as  belong’d  to  the  other.  That 
the  River  Scheld ,  and  the  Channels  of  the  Sas 
and  Sccyn ,  and  other  Entrances  into  the  Sea 
thereabouts,  fhou’d  remain  in  the  Poffeffion  of 
the  States,  who  might  lay  what  Duties  they 
pleas’d  on  Veflels  paffing  that  way,  and  on 
all  Goods  paffing  through  their  Country  by 
the  Rhine  or  Maes. 

The  Spaniards  were  induc’d  to  make  thefe 
Conceffions  to  the  Dutch  by  the  perpetual 
Lofles  they  fuftain’d  from  that  People  by  Sea 
and  Land,  and  their  Defpair  of  ever  reducing  1 
them  under  their  Dominion  again,  and  that  1 
they  might  have  their  Hands  at  liberty  to  i 
profecute  the  War  againft  France  and  Portugal  1 
The  Dutch  were  ai  fa  pleas’d  to  have  their  1 
Sovereignty  and  Independency  acknowledg’d  > 
t>y  the  Spaniards $  and  the  Places  and  Countries  ! 

they 
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they  had  acquir’d  during  the  War,  with  the 
Eaft-India-Tindc,  confirm’d  to  them  :  They 
began  to  be  apprehenfive  alfo  of  the  growing 
Power  of  France ,  which  wou’d  have  receiv’d  a 
confiderable  Addition  by  the  Conqueli  of  the 
Spanift  Netherlands ,  and  brought  a  much  more 
dangerous  Enemy  upon  their  Frontiers  than 
the  Spaniards  were. 

Spain  ftitl  continu’d  the  War  again/!  France 
and  Portugal,  but  was  unfuccefsful  in  both, 
except  that  from  Catalonia  the  French  were 
expel!  d,  and  that  Province  was  reduc’d  under 
the  Obedience  of  Spain  again  in  the  Years  1($ 
i6'5i  and  1652  ;  not  fo  much  by  the  force  of  CatJioni » 
Arms,  as  the  Affurances  the  Court  of  Spain  fubmits 
gave  that  People  of  reftoring  their  antient  f<?  K. 
Rights  and  Privileges,  and  granting  them  an  °f  S?a,n‘ 
Indemnity  for  what  was  pafs’d. 

In  the  Year  1554,  that  exquifite  Building 
call  d  the  P antheon,  in  the  Efcurial,  was  finifh’d  The 
by  Philip  the  Fourth,  which  had  been  begun 
by  Philip  the  Second  ,•  whereupon  the  Bodies  hm0ld‘ 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  all  the  Princes  of  the 
Auflrian  Family,  were  remov’d  thither,  and 
their  Defendants  have  been  interr’d  there 
ever  fince. 

In  the  Year  1  <55  5,  Cromwell  the  Prote&or  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England „  as  he  call’d 
himfelf,  without  making  any  Declaration  of 
War,  invaded  the  Spanijh  Iflands  in  the  Weft 
ladies,  particularly  Hijpaniola,  in  which  At-  Jamaica 
tempt  he  did  not  fucceed  j  but  the  Fleet  Subdu’d 
failing  afterwards  to  Jamaica ,  the  Envlifh 
fubdu’d  that  Bland  ;  and  in  1657,  Admiral  ”sliJbm 
Blake  deftroy’d  the  Spanijh  Galeons  at  the 
Canaries,  notwithftanding  they  lay  under  the 
PiQteSion  of  the  forts  on  Shore.  The 
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3658.  Prote&or  the  Year  following  having  enter’d 
/into  a  Confederacy  with  the  French ,  they 
took  Dunkirk  from  the  Spaniards ,  which  in 
Purfuance  of  Articles  was  put  into  the  Hands 
of  the  Englijh.  Thus  the  Spaniards  having  the 
worft  of  ic  on  every  fide,  began  to  think 
ferioufly  of  Peace,  and  as  the  French  had  been 
exhaufted  by  almoft  continual  Wars,  they 
were  not  averfe  to  it ;  whereupon  a  Treaty 
was  fet  on  foot  between  the  two  Crowns  in 
the  ljland  of  Pheafants,  which  lies  in  the  River 
Bidajfoa,  and  divides  France  from  Spain .  It 
was  negociated  by  the  Prime  Minifter  of 
each  Kingdom  in  Perfon,  viz,.  Cardinal  Ma¬ 
laria  on  the  fide  of  France ,  and  Don  Levels  de 
Haro  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  was  call’d  the 
Pyrenean  Treaty  from  the  Neighbourhood  of 
the  place  to  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.  The 
Pyrenean  Peace  was  concluded  on  the  feventh  of 
Treaty.  November  1659,  being  about  a  Month  after 
the  Conferences  were  open’d;  the  principal 
Articles  whereof  were,  that  the  French  King 
(hou’d  marry  the  Infanta  of  Spain ,  that  he 
fhou’d  not  affift  the  Portuguefe ,  and  that  he 
jhou’d  relinquifii  his  Pretenfions  to  Franche 
Compte  and  Catalonia  ;  On  the  other  hand, 
Roujjillon ,  and  feveral  Towns  the  French  had 
taken  in  the  Netherlands,  were  yielded  to  that 
Crown.  The  Year  following  on  the  fixth  of 
June,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  had  an 
Interview  in  the  Ifle  of  Pheafants,  and  on  the 
feventh,  the  King  of  Spain  deliver’d  the 
Infanta,  Maria-Therefa  of  Aufiria ,  to  his  raofi; 
Chriftian  Majefty  Lewis  XIV,  the  Marriage 
being  folemniz’d  at  the  City  of  St.  John  ie 
Luz,  on  the  ninth  of  the  fame  Month.  Both 
the  French  King  and  the  Infanta  on  this  oca- 
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fion}  renounc’d  all  Right  that  they  themfelves 
their  Heirs  and  Succeflors,  had  or  might 
claim  to  the  Dominions  of  Spain. 

Spain  being  at  Peace  with  moil  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  invaded  Portugal ,  and  at 
firfi  met  with  home  Succefs  ;  but  notwith- 
handing  Philip  had  now  no  other  Enemy  to 
contend  with,  he  was  not  able  to  reduce  that 
petty  Kingdom  under  his  Dominion,  fo  very 
low  were  the  Spaniards  funk  at  this  time  ; 
nor  do  I  meet  with  any  other  Tranfadions  in 
the  Remainder  of  this  Reign,  that  deferve  to 
be  commemorated.  Philip  the  Fourth  died  Philh  IV 
Dti  the  feventh  of  September  1665,  leaving  his  dies, 
bon  Charles,  an  Infant  of  four  Years  of  Age, 
to  fucceed  him.  0 

;  charles  the  Second  being  an  Infant,  and  itfSy.- 
nnder  the  Tuition  of  his  Mother,  the  French  CharUslVs 
King  took  Advantage  of  his  Minority,  and  ^cce^0£1 
of  the  declining  State  of  that  Kingdom!  He 
nvaded  the  Spanijh  Low  Countries ,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  had  with  his  Queen  renounc’d  all 
?retenfions  to  them,  and  made  himfelf  Matter 
of  Tournay,  L?fle,  Douay,  Oudenard  and  Charle-  JbeFf‘-K*s 
oy,  threading  an  entire  Conqueft  of  that  Funjt™ 

•  .ountry,  which  fo  alarm’d  the  Engl  ft  and 
Dutch ,  who  were  then  at  War,  that  they  con¬ 
cluded  a  Peace,  and  enter’d  into  a  Confede- 
acy  with  Sweden,  call’d  the  Tripple  League, 
br  the  Prefervation  of  the  Spanifti  Low  Coun- 
ries,  which  induc’d  the  French  to  make  Peace 
vith  Spain,  Anno  1 668,  a  Treatv  having  heeri  1668. 


Jy  this  Peace  the  French  reftor’d  Franche 
iompte  to  the  Spaniard,  but  retain’d  all  the 
Towns  they  had  taken  in  the  Netherlands. 


While 
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While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  diftrefs’d  by 
France,  they  found  themfelves  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  concluding  a  Peace  with  Portugal,  and 
renounc’d  all  their  Pretenfions  of  Sovereignty 
to  that  Kingdom. 

I  meet  with  little  remarkable  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Spain  afterwards,  till  the  Year  1672,  when 
the  French  invading  the  United  Provinces,  the 
Spaniards  enter’d  into  a  Confederacy  with  that 
Republick  and  the  Emperor  to  prevent  the 
Lois  of  them,  in  which  War  the  Spaniards 
were  the  greateft  Sufferers  ;  for  notwithftand~ 
ing  the  French  poflefs’d  themfelves  of  three  of 
the  United  Provinces,  they  were  oblig’d  to 
relinquifh  them  all  again  within  the  Space  of 
two  or  three  Years,  whereas  the  Spaniards 
loft  their  beft  Towns  in  Flanders ,  together 
with  Franche  Compte,  or  the  County  of  Bur- 
gundy  ;  and  by  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen ,  which 
enfu’d  Anno  1678,  were  oblig’d  to  yield  up 
and  relinquifti  to  the  French  all  their  Right  in 
the  County  of  Burgundy ,  and  the  Towns  of: 
Conde ,  Valenciennes ,  Cambray ,  Tpres,  St.  Omers, j 
Bouchain ,  Aire,  Warwick,  Warneton,  Poper in¬ 
gen,  Bailleul,  Cajfel,  Bavay  and  Maubeuge. 

The  Spaniards  remaining  in  that  wretched i 
defencelefs  Condition  already  hinted  at,  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  under  Pretence  that  their 
Commiffioners  did  not  do  him  Juftice  in 
fettling  the  Limits  of  his  late  Conquefts  in 
Flanders,  and  becaufe  his  Catholick  Majefty 
ftitl  retain’d  the  Title  of  Duke  of  Burgundy , 
notwithftanding  he  had  yielded  that  Province 
to  France,  invaded  the  Province  of  Luxemburg , 
making  himfeli  Mafter  of  the  greateft  part  of 
it,  and  afterwards  block’d  up  the  Capital 
City  ;  whereupon  the  Spaniards,  in  hopes  of 

being 
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being  affifted  by  the  Germans  and  Dutch , 
declar’d  War  againft  France  in  the  Year  1683,  War  with 
but  as  their  Allies  made  no  great  hafte  to  Fr‘  a^ain> 
their  Afliftance,  and  they  were  themfelves 
unprovided  of  Forces  and  every  thing  elfe 
necelfary  to  oppofe  fo  potent  an  Enemy,  the 
French  took  from  them  Courtray  and  Dixmude 
the  firft  Campaign,  and  Luxemburg  the  nexr, 
when  the  Dutch  marching  to  their  Afliftance, 
the  Grand  Monarch,  in  his  haughty  Stile, 
was  pleas’d  to  grant  them  a  Truce  ;  which, 
fay  the  French  Writers,  was  entirely  owing  to 
his  Moderation,  for  nothing  cou’d  have  pre~ 
vented  his  making  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Spanijh 
Netherlands ,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  with" 
drawn  his  Troops. 

The  French  again  attack’d  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  in  the  Year  1688,  on  the  King  of 
Spains  entring  into  a  Confederacy  with  the 
Imperialifts  and  the  Dutch ,  to  advance  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  the  Throne  of  England; 
and  while  the  Prince  was  engag’d  in  that 
Expedition,  the  French  fell  upon  the  confede-  Batt|e  ^ 
Tate  Forces  in  the  Plains  of  Flerm  or  Fleury ,  in  Fieurj 
the  Year  1690,  and  gain’d  a  compleat  Victory,  1690. 

I  taking  fix  thoufand  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemmings 
1  Prifoners,  and  all  their  Cannon.  But  King 
]  William  having  fuccefsfully  depos’d  his  Father 
-  King  James ,  and  procur’d  himfelf  to  be 
!  recogniz’d  King  of  Great  Britain ,  prevail’d 
1,  with  the  Britijh  Parliament  to  come  into  the 
Alliance  with  Spain  and  the  other  confederated 
s  Powets  againft  Francet  the  principal  Articles 
whereof  were,  that  none  of  the  Allies  fhould 
I  make  Peace  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  till  he 
[  had  reftor’d  all  places  to  the  Allies  which 
I  he  had  taken  ftom  them  fince  the  Peace  of 
0  Vol.  XIII.  Qq  Almftei 
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Munfter ,  and  recogniz’d  King  Williams  Titls 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  French ,  notwithftanding  this  formidable 
Confederacy  againft  them,  remain’d  fuperior 
in  the  Field.  They  took  the  City  of  Mens  in 
the  Year  1691,  and  Namur  in  the  Year  1692, 
and  obtain’d  a  fignal  Victory  over  the  Allies 
at  Steinkirk. 

The  following  Year  1693,  the  French  de¬ 
feated  the  Confederates  in  a  general  Battle 
near  Landen,  and  took  Huy  and  Ckarleroyy  as 
they  did  Palemos  and  Gironne  in  Catalonia , 
Anno  169  4. 

The  Allies  being  fuperior  to  the  French  in 
Flanders  in  the  Year  1695,  retook  the  City  of 
Namur ,  but  loft  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand 
Men  before  the  place.  The  French  in  the 
mean  time  made  themfelves  Mafters  of  Deynfe 
and  Dixmudey  and  bombarded  Bruffels,  making 
that  Capital  a  heap  of  Ruins. 

A  Treaty  was  fet  on  foot  between  the 
Allies  and  France  in  the  Year  1697  at  Ryfwick, 
near  the  Hague .  The  French  however,  in 
order  to  influence  their  Negoeiations,  made 
their  utmoft  Efforts  on  all  fides  this  Campaign. 
They  laid  Siege  to  the  City  of  Ath  in  Flanders , 
and  took  ir.  They  march’d  a  powerful  A.rmy 
into  Catalonia ,  and  oblig’d  the  capital  City  of 
Catalonia  to  furrender  to  them.  And  in  the 
Spanijh  Weft  Indies ,  Pontiy  the  French  Admiral, 
took  Carthagena  by  Storm,  plundering  the 
Town,  from  whence  he  brought  home  twelve 
millions  of  Crowns,  as  is  reported  :  But  at 
length  a  Feace  was  concluded  on  the  tenth  of 
September  N.  S.  1697,  by  which  the  French 
were  oblig’d  to  reftore  Barcelona ,  Giromey 
Rofes,  and  the  reft  of  the  Towns  they  had 
taken  in  Catalonia ,  to  the  Spaniards ,  as  well  as 

Luxemburg. 


Luxemburg,  Mom,  Charleroy ,  Court  ray,  and  all 
ocher  places  they  had  taken  during  this  War 
in  the  Low  Countries.  As  to  the  Terras  made 
with  the  reft  of  the  Allies,  I  refer  the  Reader 
to  the  Hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces ,  Vo!, 

IX.  p.  50. 

As  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  was 
now  in  an  ill  ftate  of  Health,  and  had  no 
Iflue  by  either  of  his  Wives,  it  was  generally 
expe&ed  that  upon  his  Death  the  War  wou’d 
be  renew’d  ;  for  the  French  gave  out,  that 
notwithftanding  Anne  of  Auftria,  and  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth,  King  of  France,  on  their 
Marriage  had  renounc’d  all  Claim  and  Pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  Spanijh  Succeflion,  as  Maria. 

Terefa  of  Auftria,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
had  done  alfo  on  their  Marriage,  yet  as  the 
Princeffes  married  into  France  were  elder  than 
their  Sifters  married  into  Germany,  and  the 
Laws  of  Spain  limited  the  Succeffion  to  the 
eldeft  Branch,  no  Renunciations,  how  folemn 
foever,  cou’d  extinguifti  their  Right.  But 
the  Grand  Monarch  however,  forefeeing  that 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe  wou’d  never  fuffer 
:he  Kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  to  be 
anited  under  one  Head,  propos’d  to  William 
he  Third,  King  of  England,  and  the  States 
General,  to  make  a  Partition  of  the  Spanijh 
Monarchy,  between  his  Son  the  Dauphin, 
who  was  defcended  from  the  Infanta  Maria 
Terefa,  and  the  Ele&oral  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
tnd  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Auftria,  who 
vere  defcended  from  other  Female  Branches, 
ind  accordingly  a  Treaty  was  concluded  on  I<?98-  " 
!he  nineteenth  of  Auguft  1698,  between  France,  pfe!!7 
lreat  Britain  and  the  States  General,  whereby  artmon° 
t  was  agreed, 
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1.  That  the  Peace  of  Ryfmck  fhould  hi 
confirm’d. 

2.  That  in  confederation  of  the  ill  ftate  of 
the  King  of  Spains  Health,  and  for  preferving 
the  publick  Peace  in  cafe  the  faid  Prince 
fhould  die  without  Iflue,  the  Kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the  places  then  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  Spanijh  Monarchy,  fituated  on 
the  Coafts  of  Fufcany,  or  the  adjacenr  Iflands, 
comprehended  under  the  Name  of  Santo 
Stephana,  Porto  Her  cole,  Orbitello ,  Telamore , 
Portolongo ,  Piombino,  the  Marquifate  of  Final, 
the  Province  of  Guipufcoa ,  particularly  the 
Towns  of  Fontarabia  and  St.  Sebaflian ,  and 
efpecially  the  Port  PaJJage ,  and  likewife  all 
places  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenees ,  or  the 
other  Mountains  of  Navarre ,  Alava  or  Bifcay , 
on  the  fide  of  the  Provinces  of  Guipufcoa ,  with 
all  the  Ships  and  Gallies,  and  other  Apur- 
tenances  belonging  to  the  faid  Gallies,  fhould 
be  given  to  the  Dauphin  in  confideration  of 
his  Right. 

3.  That  the  Crown  of  Spain ,  and, the  other 
Kingdoms  and  places,  both  within  and  with¬ 
out  Europe ,  fhould  defcend  to  the  Ele&oral 
Prince  of  Bavaria ,  of  whom  his  Father  the 
Eledor  was  to  be  Guardian  arid  Adminiftra- 
tor  till  he  came  of  Age. 

And,  4.  That  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  fhould 
be  referv’d  and  allotted  to  Archduke  Charles , 
the  Emperor’s  fecond  Son. 

This  Treaty  was  to  be  communicated  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  Eledor  of  Bavaria  by 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States 
General,  and  if  they  did  not  agree  to  it,  then 
the  Proportion  of  the  Party  not  agreeing 
fhould  remain  in  Sequeftration  till  things  cou’d 
be  brought  to  an  Accommodation. 


The 
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The  Ele&oral  Prince  of  Bavaria  happening 
to  die  on  the  eighth  o(  February  1699,  France , 
Britain  and  the  States  enter’d  into  another 
Treaty,  dated  the  fifteenth  of  March  follow¬ 
ing,  and  call’d  the  Second  Partition  Treaty , 
whereby  the  Kingdom  of  Spain ,  and  the 
Dominions  allotted  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of 
Bavaria  by  the  former  Treaty,  were  limited 
to  the  Archduke  ;  both  which  Treaties  were 
enter’d  into  without  the  Confent  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  or  Spain. 

The  King  of  Spain  refen  ted  the  difmembring 
his  Dominions  fo  heinoufly,  that  he  made  his 
Will,  and  difpos’d  of  his  Crown  to  Philip 
Duke  of  Anjou ,  fecond  Son  to  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  and  his  Heirs  ;  and  in  default  of 
Iflue  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou ,  to  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  &c.  Remainder  to  the  Archduke 
Charles,  &c.  And  on  the  firfl  of  November 
N.  S.  Amo  1700,  the  King  of  Spain  died 
after  a  lingring  Illnefs,  in  the  tnirty.ninth 
Year  of  his  Age,  and  the  thirty-fixth  of  his 
Reign  ;  whereupon  the  Court  of  France  im¬ 
mediately  declar’d  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou  King 
of  Spain ,  by  Virtue  of  the  late  King’s  Will, 
and  he  was  proclaim’d  King  accordingly  at 
Madrid  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  Erne 
Month  of  November ,  againft  which  the  Empe¬ 
ror  and  Pope  protefted  ;  which  Levels  XIV 
having  very  little  regard  to,  took  Pofleffion  of 
all  the  Spanijh  Territories,  and  amongft  the 
reft,  of  Milan ,  Naples  and  the  Netherlands , 
into  the  laftof  which  the  Ele&or  of  Bavaria 
gave  him  Admiftion,.  being  then  Viceroy  of 
the  Low  Countries.  The  Englijh  and  Dutch 
indeed  prefented  their  Memorials,  requiring 
che  French  King  to  withdraw  his  Troops  out 
of  the  Netherlands ,  and  allow  them  a  fufticient 
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Barrier,  but  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge 
the  Duke  of  Anjous  Title  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  ;  and  both  King  William  and  the  States 
wrote  Letters  to  King  Philip  to  congratulate 
E7°*‘  his  Acceflion,  which  were  purely  by  way  of 
Amufement,  for  they  were  at  that  very  time 
entring  into  an  Alliance  with  the  Emperor, 
and  making  Preparations  to  difpute  his 
Title. 

The  im-  *n  C^e  mean  tirae  ^”nce  Eugene,  the  Itn- 
perialifts  perial  General,  march’d  into  Italy  at  the 
march  Head  of  thirty  thoufand  Men,  to  diflodge  the 
into  Italy.  pyench  from  fuch  part  of  the  Spanijh  Territories 
as  the  French  had  poflefs’d  themfelves  of  on 
that  fide,  on  which  occafion  the  Emperor 
publifli’d  a  Manifefto,  wherein  he  endeavours 
to  (hew,  that  the  French  King  and  his  Pofte- 
Their  rity  were  excluded  from  fucceeding  to  the 
Manifefto  Crown  of  Spain,  by  thole  memorable  Renun¬ 
ciations  of  the  Princefles  Anne  and  Maria 
Terefa ,  the  firft  the  Daughter  of  Philip  III, 
married  to  Lewis  XIII,  and  the  other  the 
Daughter  of  Philip  IV,  married  to  Lew  is  XIV; 
and  that  the  pretended  Will  of  Charles  II  had 
been  obtain’d  by  unfair  Practices,  when  he 
was  not  in  his  Senfes  ;  and  if  he  was,  that  the 
King  of  Spain  had  no  Power  to  difpofe  of  his 
Territories  by  the  Laws  of  that  Kingdom. 
That  the  prefent  Emperor  was  lineally  def- 
cended  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  and  was 
the  Son  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Infanta  Maria , 
who  was  next  in  Blood  to  the  Crown  of  Spain 
afcer  the  Princefles  who  had  renounc’d  their 
Claim,  and  by  confequence  had  an  indis¬ 
putable  Title  to  the  whole  Spanijh  Mo¬ 
narchy. 


But 
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But  I  find  the  Confederates  by  the  Treaty 
of  Alliance  engag'd  no  farther  in  his  Quarrel, 
than  that  they  wou’d  endeavour  to  conquer 
the  Spanijh  Netherlands  for  a  Barrier  to  the 
States  General,  and  the  Dutchy  of  Milan , 
the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the 
Spanijh  Towns  on  the  Coaft  of  Tufcany  for  the 
Emperor  ;  there  was  not  at  that  time  any 
Thoughts  of  wrefling  the  whole  Spanijh  Mo¬ 
narchy  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

And  the  King  of  England ,  William  the 
Third,  is  cenfur’d  for  engaging  thus  far  after 
he  had  acknowledg’d  King  Philip’s  Right  to 
the  Spanijh  Monarchy,  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  Acceffion.  To  which  it  is  anfwer’d, 
that  King  William  was  provok’d  to  take  this 
hep  by  the  French  King’s  proclaiming  the 
Pretender  to  his  Throne  (James  the  Third) 
on  the  Death  of  King  James  the  Second, 
which  happen’d  about  the  fame  time.  Bur 
whether  King  William  was  not  treating  with 
the  Emperor  before-  the  French  King  pro¬ 
claim’d  the  Chevalier,  I  find  is  made  a 
Queftion. 

To  return  to  the  Imperial  Army  in  Italy . 
They  march’d  through  the  Venetian  Territo¬ 
ries  and  penetrated  into  the  Dutchy  of 
Mantua  the  firft  Campaign,  notwithftanding 
they  were  oppos’d  by  a  very  numerous  Army 
of  French  and  Spaniards  ;  and  the  Winter 
following  pofiefs’d  themfelves  of  ail  the  Towns 
in  the  Mantuan  except  the  Capital. 

King  William  dying  on  the  eighth  of 
March  1 70 1-2,  the  Confederates  were  under 
Apprehenfions  that  the  Enghjh  wcu’d  not 
declare  War  again#  France  and  Spain-,  but 
Queen  Anne  who  fucceeded  him  alluring  them 
[lie  wou’d  make  no  Alteration  in  the  Meafures 
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1702.  concerted,  their  Hopes  reviv’d,  and  War  was 
England  formally  declar’d  againtt  France  at  London  on 
War  the  fourth  of  May  1702,  in  purfuance  whereof 
againft  a  great  body  of  Forces  were  Sent  to  the  Low 

France  Countries  under  the  Command  of  the  Earl  of 

and  Spain.  Marlborough  to  join  the  Allies,  who  oblig’d 
the  French  to  quit  Gelderland  the  firtt  Cam¬ 
paign.  A  Fleet  of  Men  of  War  and  Trans¬ 
ports,  with  ten  thoufand  Land-Forces  on 
board,  under  the  Command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond ,  were  about  the  fame  time  Sent  to 
make  a  Defcent  in  Spain ,  and  endeavour  to 
reduce  the  City  of  Cadiz,,  in  which  Expe- 
spanijh  dition  though  they  did  not  Succeed,  they 
Galeons  £he  Spanijh  Galeons,  and  a  Squa- 

at  v?g<..  dron  French  Men  of  War  that  guarded 
them  on  their  Return  home,  in  the  Port  of 
Vigo. 

The  Imperialists  the  Same  Campaign  took 
Landau  from  the  French,  and  the  Confederate 
Army  in  the  Low  Countries  made  themfelves 
Mafters  of  Venlow,  Ruremond ,  Stevenfwaert  and 
Liege. 

The  Duke  .of  Bavaria  declaring  for  France 
in  the  Year  1703,  join’d  the  French  Army 
3 7°3-  commanded  by  Marfhal  Villars ,  and  made; 
himfelf  Matter  of  the  City  of  Ratisbon,  where 
the  Diet  of  the  Empire  was  aflembled,  and 
afterwards  of  the  City  of  Ausburg.  The 
French  Army  under  the  Command  of  Marfhal 
‘ Tallard  alfo  betteg’d  Old  Brifac  upon  the  Rhine; 
and  took  it.  He  afterwards  made  himfelf 
Matter  of  Landau,  defeating  the  Prince  ol 
HJfe,  who  was  detach’d  from  the  Confederate] 
Army  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  Relief  of  if 
The  lame  Campaign  General  Op  dam  was 
Surpriz’d  by  Marfhal  Boufflers  near  Eckeren  in 
Flanders,  and  Op  dam  being  cut  off  from  hi? 
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Array,  the  reft  of  the  Dutch  Generals  made 
their  Retreat  with  Difficulty,  there  being  a 
great  Slaughter  on  both  fides.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Confederates,  under  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough ,  took  Bonn,  Huy  and  Limburg 
from  the  French. 

The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  the  Romans 
about  this  time  made  a  Reftgnation  of  the  Archduke 
Kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  Dominions  thereto  Charles 
belonging  to  the  Emperor’s  fecond  Son  the  declar’d 
Archduke  Charles ,  who  was  thereupon  ac- 
knowledg’d  King  of  Spajnjyy  the  Confederates 
by  the  Stile  and  Title  of  Charles  the  Third. 

And  the  King  of  Portugal  coming  into  the 
Grand  Alliance,  it  was  thought  proper  the 
new  made  King  fhou’d  refide  in  Portugal , 
whither  he  was  convoy’d  by  a  Squadron  of 
Enghjh  Men  of  War,  after  he  had  paid  his 
Compliments  to  the  Queen  of  England  at 
IVindfor. 

The  fame  Year  the  Duke  of  Savoy  declaring 
for  the  Allies,  Prince  Eugene  detach’d  part  of 
the  Imperial  Army  in  Italy  to  join  him.  Thefe 
Forces  were  commanded  by  Count Staremburg, 
who  after  a  long  March  of  two  hundred 
Miles  in  the  Face  of  the  Enemy,  with  infinite 
Difficulty  effeded  his  Defign. 

The  Empire  being  in  the  utmoft  Danger  ,704; 
from  the  French  and  Bavarians  on  one  fide, 
and  the  Hungarian  Malecontents  on  the  other, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough ,  with  the  Flower 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  was  detach’d  from 
the  Netherlands  to  join  the  Imperialifis  on  uodpat 
the  Danube ,  and  with  their  united  Forces  Battle, 
they  obtain’d  that  memorable  Vidory  over 
the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Hochfiet  on  the 
thirteenth  of  Auguft ,  N  S.  which  preferv’d 
the  Empire  from  Deftrudion.  The  Cities  of 
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Ausburg  and  TJlm  thereupon  immediately 
iurrender’d  to  the  Imperialifts,  and  Landaw 
was  retaken  the  fame  Campaign. 

In  the  mean  time  an  Army  of  twelve  thou- 
orfth^fide^nd  Englijh  and  Butch  Forces  having  been 
otportugalknz  to  Portugal  under  the  Command  of  Duke 
Schomberg,  the  War  with  Spain  commenc’d  on 
that  fide.  King  Charles  publiih’d  his  De¬ 
claration,  inviting  the  Spaniards  to  join  with 
him  againft  Philip  the  Ufurper,  as  he  llil’d 
him  ;  and  the  King  of  Portugal  declar’d  War 
in  form  againft  France  and  Philip.  But  the 
Spaniards  were  fuperior  to  the  Confederates 
on  the  fide  of  Portugal  this  Campaign,  and 
took  feveral  Places  from  the  Portuguefe.  Duke 
Schomberg  complain’d  to  the  Englijh  Court 
that  he  found  neither  Horfes  for  mounting 
his  Cavalry,  or  any  War-like  Stores  or  Pro- 
vifions  which  hisPfrrwg^/eMajefty  had  agreed 
to  furnifh.  He  obferv’d  alfo  that  their  Ge¬ 
nerals  infilled  on  taking  place  and  having  the 
Command  of  the  Confederate  Troops,  which 
occafion’d  their  ill  Succefs,  and  therefore  de~ 
fit’d  to  be  recall’d  from  thence.  Whereupon 
the  Earl  of  Galway ,  a  French  Refugee,  was 
order’d  to  command  the  Englilh  Forces  in 
Portugal. 

The  Confederates  receiving  Intelligence 
that  the  City  of  Barcelona  was  difaflfeffed  to 
King  Philip ,  the  Confederate  Fleet  fail’d 
thither  with  fome  Land-Forces  on  board,  and 


the  Prince  of  He[fe,  with  2500  Men,  landed 
near  that  Town;  but  no  Body  appearing 
or  making  any  attempt  to  join  them,  the 
f»’^enfar  ^rooPs  were  re-im bark’d,  and  the  Fleet  fail’d 
for  Gibraltar,  which  Place  was  taken  by  the 
Englijh  on  the.. 24th  of  July.  On  the  24th 
of  Augufl  the  Confederate  Fleet,  under  the 
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Command  of  Sir  George  Rooky  engag’d  the  Sea-Fighc 
French  Fleet,  commanded  by  the  Count  de near 
‘Touloufe,  near  Malaga,  and  oblig’d  them  to  Malag*‘ 
retire ;  but  wanting  Ammunition,  theViftory 
was  not  fo  compleat  as  might  otherwife  have 
been  expeded.  The  Admiral  had  fpent  a 
great  deal  of  Ammunition  in  the  Attack  of 
Gibraltar ,  and  left  fome  there'  for  its  Defence 
which  occalion  d  this  Deficiency. 

In  Italy  the  Duke  of  Savoy  loft  Verceil  and 
Suja  this  Campaign,  and  the  beginning  of  I7°h 
the  next  Nice  and  Villa  Franca.  A  Battle  was 
fought  near  Cajfano  in  Italy  on  the  i<5th  of 
Augufty  in  which  abundance  of  Men  were 
kill’d  on  both  fides,  and  both  fung  Te  Deum 
for  the  Vidory. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  died  on  the  fifth  of  TheEmp. 
■May  ij oj,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  Empire  Leopold 
by  his  Son  Jofeph  King  of  the  Romans.  About  dies* 
the  fame  time  the  Confederate  Fleet  with  a 
Body  of  Land-Forces  fail’d  from  England , 

3,nd  having  taken  King  Chcitles  on  board  at 
Lisbon}  appear  d  before  Barcelona  on  the  Barcelona 
twenty-fecond  of  Augufi- •,  which  City  fur-  taken, 
render  d  to  his  Majefty  on  the  fourth  of 
Ottobery  the  whole  Province  of  Catalonia  catahnu 
rollowing  their  Example,  except  Rofes.  And  and  Vahn. 
the  Winter  following  the  Earl  of  Peterborough ,  ‘"'declare 
who  commanded  the  Confederate  Forces  in  ,Ktnrf 
this  Expedition,  reduc  d  the  whole  Province 
of  Valencia ,  tho  tis  credibly  reported  his 
Army  never  exceeded  fix  thoufand  Men,  be- 
fides  the  undifeiplin’d  Natives  who  declar’d 
for  King  Charles. 

The  French  and  Spaniards  uniting  their  1706?, 
Forces  on  the  fide  of  Catalonia,  laid  Siege 
to  Barcelona  on  the  third  of  April  x~jo6y 
King  Charles  defending  that  City  in  Perfon* 
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while  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  commanded  a 
flying  Army  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia ,  and 
harrafs’d  the  Beflegers,  tho’  he  was  not  in  a 
Condition  to  give  them  Battle.  The  Town 
of  Barcelona  held  out  till  the  eighth  of  May 
following,  when  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
with  the  Confederate  Fleet  came  to  its 
Relief.  Whereupon  King  Philip  precipitately 
rais’d  the  Siege,  without  waiting  to  be  at¬ 
tack’d,  and  leaving  all  his  Cannon,  Ammu¬ 
nition  and  wounded  Men  behind  him,  retir  d 
into  France  by  the  way  of  Rouffillon. 

The  Al-  The  Confederate  Generals  in  Portugal  re¬ 
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ceiving  Advice  of  King  Philips  Retreat, 
advanc’d  into  Spain ,  and  made  themfelves 
Mailers  of  the  Capital  of  Madrid.  Where¬ 
upon  Toledo  and  feveral  other  Places  in  Caftille 
declar’d  for  King  Charles ,  as  did  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Arragon  at  the  fame  time.  King 
Charles  thought  fit  to  march  firft  to  Saragofia , 
the  Capital  of  Arragon ,  where  he  is  refle&ed 
on  for  having  trifled  away  too  much  time  j 
for  King  Philip  in  the  mean  while  re-enter’d 
Spain  again  with  his  Army,  and  being  fupe- 
rior  to  the  Portuguefe  and  English,  oblig’d  them 
to  abandon  Madrid ,  and  to  retire  out  of 
Caftile  into  Valencia. 

In  the  Low  Countries  the  Allies  obtain’d  a 
fignal  Victory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians 
at  RamiUies.  Whereupon  Brujfels ,  Lovain, 
Mechlin,  Ghent ,  Bruges ,  Oudenard,  Antwerp, 
and  moil  of  the  Cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant ^ 
defir’d  the  Prote&ion  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  and  declar’d  for  King  Charles  III.  It 
Italy  alfo  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene 
gain’d  a  compleat  Vrftory  over  the  French, 
who  were  befieging  Turin ,  oblig’d  them  tc 
abandon  Milan  and  the  Territories  of  th< 
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Duke  of  Savoy,  and  retire  into  France  over 
the  Alps .  Thus  far  the  Allies  carried  on  the 
War  with  much  Condudt  and  Bravery,  and 
had  they  re-inforc’d  their  Troops  in  Spain, 
which  was  now  upon  the  point  of  fubmitting 
to  King  Charles  the  Third,  they  had  infallibly 
put  an  end  to  the  War  the  next  Summer. 

But  tho'  we  had  fo  vaft  a  Superiority  of 
Troops  both  in  Flanders  and  Italy ,  none  cou’d 
be  fpared  for  that  Service  ;  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Berwick ,  who  commanded  the  French 
and  Spaniards ,  taking  an  Advantage,  decoy'd 
our  Army  to  an  Engagement  on  the  twenty-  Battle  0f 
fifth  of  April  near  Almanza,  and  routed  them  Almanza 
fo  entirely,  that  not  one  fingle  Company 
of  Foot  made  their  Retreat,  being  either  cut 
in  Pieces  or  made  Prifoners  ;  tho’  the  Portu - 
guefe  Horfe,  abandoning  the  Englijh  Foot, 
run  away  in  time  with  the  Earl  of  Galway 
at  their  Head,  and  made  a  fhift  to  reach 
Catalonia'.  The  Conquerors  thereupon  fati- 
ated  their  Revenge  on  the  Kingdoms  of 
Arragon  and  Valencia,  and  the  reft  of  Spain 
that  had  declar'd  for  the  Allies,  and  made 
them  curfe  the  Hour  that  ever  they  were  fo 
!  credulous  to  confide  in  a  People  that  had  fo 
little  Regard  for  them  ;  for  at  this  very  time 
did  the  Confederat  Fleet  affift  the  Duke  of  2W« 

;  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene  in  that  romantick  hefieg  d. 
.  Project  of  befieging  7 oulon,  and  at  this  time 
!  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  Men  were  detach'd 
s  from  the  Confederate  Army  in  Italy  for  the 
,  Redu&ion  of  Naples  ;  whereas  if  the  fame 
|  Fleet  and  one  third  of  the  Forces  which  were 
t  employ’d  in  thofe  Expeditions  had  been  made 
,  ufe  of  in  fupporting  our  Friends  in  Spain, 
i  that  Kingdom  had  been  fecur’d  beyond  a 
i  Fallibility  of  lofing  it,  and  Naples  wou’d 
l  afterwards 
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afterwards  have  fubmitted,  or  been  a  very 
eafy  Conqueft. 

The  Englifh  To  loft  their  Credit  by  thus 
abandoning  the  honeft  Spaniards  to  the  Rage 
of  their  Enemies,  that  notwithftanding  their 
future  Vi&ories  in  Spain ,  that  People  cou5d 
never  be  brought  to  put  any  Confidence  in 
them,  or  to  take  their  Parc  againft  King 
Philip  again. 

Naples  fubmitted  to  the  Imperialifts  com* 
manded  by  Count  Thauu  without  making  any 
Refiftance,  except  the  City  of  Gaieta,  which 
ventur’d  to  ftand  upon  its  Defence,  and  was 
taken  by  Storm  on  the  2pth  of  September 
1707,  and  in  it  the  Duke  de  Efcalona  the 
Spanijh  Viceroy,  and  moft  of  the  Nobility  in 
King  Philip’s  Intereft.  But  after  an  immenfe 
Treafure  thrown  away  in  forming  the  Siege 
of  Toulon ,  the  Allies  were  oblig’d  to  rife  from 
before  it  without  making  one  fingle  Breach 
in  the  Walls,  and  fhamefully  retire  over  the 
Alps  again.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  indeed 
gratify’d  his  Revenge  in  deftroying  the  Vines 
and  Olives  in  his  March,  but  the  Allies  in 
general  were  very  great  Sufferers  by  this 
Expedition. 

Admiral  Shovel ,  in  his  Return  from  Toulon 
with  the  Confederate  Fleet  under  his  Com¬ 
mand,  was  caft  away  near  the  Lands-end  of 
England  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  Ottober, 
with  three  or  four  other  Men  of  War,  the 
Admiral  and  moft  of  the  Men  being  loft. 

The  Confederates  having  difcover’d  their 
Error  when  it  was  too  late,  fent  a  Reinforce¬ 
ment  of  feven  or  eight  thoufand  Men  from 
Italy  to  Spain  by  Sea  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Year  1708,  and  gave  the  Command  of  their  1 
Troops  in  Catalonia  to  that  experienc’d 
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General  Count  Starembwg ,  in  conjun&ion 
with  Major-General  Stanhope.  However,  the 
Court  of  King  Charles  being  taken  up  with 
folemnizing  his  Marriage  with  the  Princefs  of 
Woljenbuttle ,  there  was  little  Aftion  on  that  Sardima 
fide  this  Campaign  ;  but  the  Confederate  and  Minor- 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  reduc’d  the  Iflands  ca  farren- 
of  Sardinia  and  Minorca  to  the  Obedience  of  ^er  to  c^e 
King  Charles.  A,hes- 

In  Flanders  the  French  furpriz’d  Ghent  and 
Bruges ,  but  were  beaten  by  the  Allies  near 
Oudenard ,  who  afterwards  laid  Siege  to  Lijle. 

This  City  was  defended  with  great  Obffinacy 
by  the  French ,  and  drawn  out  to  a  very  great 
length.^  The  moft  remarkable  A&ion  which 
happen’d  during  the  Siege  was  between 
Lieutenant-General  Webb ,  who  commanded 
a  great  Convoy  going  to  Lip,  and  the  French  U)/1C7>  a  * 
General  de  la  Moth,  near  Wynendale,  in  which 
the  French  were  defeated,  tho’  they  were 
three  times  the  number  of  the  Allies.  The 
City  of  Lifle  furrender’d  on  the  twenty-third 
of  Oblober ,  and  the  Caftle  the  ninth  of  De-  L’^eU^n 
cember  following. 

The  Confederate,  Generals  afterwards  laid  Ghent  and 
Siege  to  Ghent ,  which  furrender’d  on  the  Bruges  re- 
tbirtiech  of  December .  Whereupon  Bruges,  and  tfe4n.,.1))r 
the  other  Towns  the  French  had  made  them-  1  6  ies’ 
Pelves  Matters  of  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Campaign  in  Flanders ,  fubmitted  to  King 
Charles  again. 

The  French  made  fome  Offers  of  Peace  the  Tcumay 
following  Winter,  but  the  Negotiations  being  ta^en> 
broken  off,  the  Confederates  laid  Siege  to 
Toumay  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  June,  which  17 09. 
furrender’d  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  and  the 
Caftle  the  third  of  September  following.  And 
?n  the  eleventh  of  the  fame  Month  was  fought 

that 
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Battle  of  that  memorable  Battle  of  Malplaquet  or 
Malplaquet  £iaregnies,  the  Armies  being  upwards  of  an 
ot  Blareg-  jiun(ired  thouland  Men  of  a  fide,  all  veteran 
Troops.  The  Allies  were  commanded  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough , 
and  obtain’d  the  Victory,  but  with  infinite 
Slaughter  of  their  Troops,  the  French ,  who 
were  commanded  by  the  Marshals  Villars  and 
Boufflers ,  being  intrench’d  up  to  the  Teeth  in 
the  Woods  of  Sart  and  Sanfart.  Mens  was 


afterwards  befieg’d  and  taken  by  the  Allies. 
'The  On  the  fide  of  Portugal  King  Philip’s  Forces 

Allies  in  obtain’d  a  Vidory  of  the  Allies,  and  took 
Portugal  one  entire  Brigade  of  the  EngUJh  Prifoners 
defeated.  gu(.  jn  (gataionia  the  Confederates  being  fupe- 
rior  in  the  Field,  befieged  and  took  the  City 
of  Balaguer.  And  the  Imperialift  in  Italy 
entring  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  and  feizing 
Comachio,  oblig’d  the  Pope  to  acknowledge! 
King  Charles  Sovereign  of  the  Spanijh  Domi¬ 
nions. 

The  following  Winter  the  French  being 
Offers  of  jiftrefs’d  by  Famine,  as  well  as  the  Arms  oS 
Peace  by  ^  offer’d  to  recognize  Charles  th( 

Third  for  King  of  Spain,  and  withdraw  theii 
Forces  out  of  that  Kingdom  and  the  Terri¬ 
tories  thereto  belonging,  to  yield  up  Strasburg 
Brijac,  &c.  to  the  Emperor,  to  demoliff 
Dunkirk ,  relinquifh  Lip ,  and  all  other  Placej 
the  Allies  had  taken  in  the  Netherlands ,  ant 
in  fhort  to  do  every  thing  the  Confederate; 
demanded  of  them  but  affift  with  their  owij 
Forces  in  driving  King  Philip  out  of  Spam 
and  towards  this  they  offer’d  to  contributj 
a  Sum  of  Money.  Thefe  were  the  bell  , 
Terms  that  ever  were  offer’d  the  Allies  bj  , 
France  during  the  War,  and  had  never  bee  , 
rejected  if  fome  People  had  not  cccafion  <j 
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the  Negotiations  to  be  broke  off  upon  private 
Views. 

The  Campaign  of  1710  was  favourable  co  17 10. 
the  Allies  in  Flanders ,  where  they  took  the  Towns 
Towns  of  Mortagn ,  Douay ,  Betbune,  Aire  and  H1 
St-  Venant.  And  in  Catalonia  King  Philip’s  ‘,nU'r“ 
Horfe  receiv'd  a  Defeat  on  the  twenty-ievei.ui 
of  July  near  Almenara ,  On  the  20th  of  Barrie  of 

Auguft  a  general  Battle  was  fought  between  Sar^cfa. 
King  Charles  and  King  Philip  near  Satagojja, 
in  which  the  Victory  fell  to  King  Chark .  wno 
enter’d  Saragojja  in  Triumph  the  fame  Evening, 
and  having  ftaid  there  a  few  Days  ro  rein  (h 
'  his  Troops,  march’d  to  Madrid,  of  which  he 
took  Poflefllon  again  the  twenty-hrh  of  Sep- 
I  tember.  From  hence  he  dilpatch’d  a  Courier 
to  the  Confederate  Generals  in  Portugal  to 
:  join  him,  but  the  Portuguefe  wou’d  not  be 

>  perfuaded  to  march  thither  a  feeond  time. 
Whereupon  King  Philip  being  reinforc’d  by 
the  Troops  of  France,  and  returning  towards 

1  Madrid,  King  Charles  march’d  back  with  a 
(  thoufand  Horfe  into  Catalonia,  leaving  the 
'i  Confederate  Army  to  follow  him  :  But  Ge- 
i  neral  Stanhope  unhappily  feparating  from  Count  The 
:  Staremburg  in  their  return  to  An  agon,  was  n 

1  fur  priz’d  in  the  Town  of  Brihuega  by  King  atBri'fa/a 
1  Philip's  Army,  and  made  Prifoner,  with  molt  '  UC&a 
■  of  the  BritiJ/j  Troops.  King  Philip  afterwards  BanJe  of 
i  attack’d  Count  Staremburg  at  Villa  Viciofa ,  VAaVaiofa 
s  but  was  repuls’d,  and  chat  General  continu’d 
*  his  March  to  Catalonia ,  tho’  he  was  forc’d  to 

>  abandon  all  the  Places  in  Arragon  to  the 
1  Enemy,  not  having  Forces  fu  flic  sent  to  gat- 
°  rilon  them.  The  French  alfo  took  the  Town 
J  of  Gironne  in  Catalonia  foon  after  ;  and  this 

>  put  an  end  co  the  unfortunate  Campaign  of 
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1710,  which  the  Allies  begun  with  all  the 
Glory  and  Succefs  imaginable. 

Offers  of  The  French  finding  all  Propofals  of  Peace 

made  to  ^een  ma^e  by  them  rejected  by  the 

die  Q*Gf®utch  ana  che  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Holland , 
Great  appiy’d  themfdves  direbtty  to  the  Queen  of 
Britain,  hngland  this  Winter,  who  obierving  nothing 
unreafonable  in  their  Demands,  began  to 
hften  to  them,  efpecially  when  fhe  faw  that 
the  whole  Weight  of  the  War  lay  upon  her 
own  Subje&s.  Both  the  Imperialifts  and  the 
Dutch  had  long  refus’d  to  furnilh  their  Quota  s 
of  Men  or  Money  towards  the  War,  which 
they  had  been  often  put  in  Mind  of  to  no 
Purpofe.  They  had  found  out  the  Way  of 
making  fame  leading  Men  in  the  Britijh 
Miniftry  eafy,  who  took  care  that  the  Defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  Allies  fhou’d  be  made  good  at 
the  Expence  of  their  own  Nation  ;  and  as 
long  as  Britain  was  thus  made  the  Dupe,  and 
conquer’d  Countries  for  the  Allies  at  her  own 
Coft,  it  was  not  to  be  expefted  they  fhou’d 
ever  be  weary  of  the  War.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore  when  the  Queen  was  made  fenfible 
how  much  her  People  had  been  abus’d  by 
their  Impofitions,  and  began  to  entertain 
pacifick  Thoughts,  that  thefe  People,  with 
jfuch  of  the  Britijh  Miniftry  as  were  in  their 
Pay,  or  Gainers  by  the  continuance  of  the 
War,  fhou’d  raife  that  mighty  Clamour  we 
find  they  did,  and  prevail’d  with  her,  contrary 
to  her  own  Judgment,  to  continue  the  War 
mi  fli11  another  Campaign,  in  which  the  Duke 
’  of  Marlborough  only  enter’d  the  French  Lines 
and  took  the  little  Town  of  Boucham. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  Jcfeph  died,  TheEmp. 
on  the  20 til  of  April  1711,  and  Charles  HI  J«j>phcxs 
King  of  Spain ,  having  Come  AflTurance  o i™Acharles 
be.ng  defied  in  his  Brother's  room,  was  is 
convoy  d  by  t hzBntiJb  Fleet  from  Barcelona  Emperor, 
to  Italy ,  and  while  he  was  at  Milan  receiv’d 
Advice  of  his  being  chofen  Emperor  on  the 
1 2th  of  OBcber.  Whereupon  he  apply’d 
himfelf  to  all  the  Confederates  to  prevent 
their  entring  into  Negotiations  of  Peace  with 
the  French, .  The  Queen  of  Great  Britain, , 

however,  proceeded  to  appoint  Utrecht  for 
the  Place  of  Treaty,  whither  fte  invited 
all  the  Powers  in  the  Confederacy  to  fend 
their  Ambaffadors  and  Plenepotentiaries  j 
and  the  Conferences  were  accordingly  open’d 
on  the  2prh  of  January  iyi  i_i  2  ;  bur  t;ie 
Minifters  of  the  Allies  laid  fo  many  Obftacles 
tn  the  way,  that  very  little  Progrefs  was 
made  that  Winter.  The  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  was  fo  indulgent  to  them,  that  fhc 
:onfented  her  General,  the  Duke  of  Ormond , 
take  the  Field  the  next  Campaign,  and 
im  in  the  Siege  of  Quefnoy  ;  but  finding  at 
ength  they  were  not  to  be  mov’d  from  their 
Determination  of  continuing  the  War,  fiie 
)rder  d  her  Plenipotentiaries  to  let  them  know  deflation 
hat  fhe  had  agreed  to  a  Ceflacion  of  Arms  Pf  Arms 
wth  the  French,  and  order’d  the  Duke  of 
Irmmd  w.th  the  Britifi  Troops,  to  ieparate 
umlelf  from  the  Confederate  Army.  The 
generals  of  the  Allies  hereupon,  imagining  1712. 
hemfelves  fill!  a  Match  for  the  French%xol 
ceded  to  befiege  Landrecy  ,•  but  while  they 
iy  before  this  place,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  Tb° 

•emg  encamp’d  with  thirteen  Battalions  and  £?es  . 
nitty  Squadrons  at  Denain,  to  fecure  the  fZi 
communication  of  their  Grand  Army  (which 
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had  invefted  Landrecy )  with  Marchiennes,  where 
their  principal  Magazine  was,  Marfhal  ViUars 
fell  upon  him,  and  having  entirely  routed 
that  Body,  took  the  Earl  Prifoner,  with  vaft 
Quantities  of  Ammunition  and  Provisions  ; 
and  about  a  Week  after  he  made  himfelf 
Mailer  of  Marchiennes ,  with  all  their  Stores 
of  War.  The  French  afterwards  retook 
Downy,  Quefnoy ,  Bauch  ain,  (7 c.  Whereupon 

the  Dutch,  hading  the  Confederates  were  in 
no  Condition  to  refill:  the  French  after  the 
Englijh  Forces  were  withdrawn,  thought  fit 
to  come  into  the  Plan  of  Peace  that  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain . 
But  before  the  conclufion  of  the  general 
peace  a  Treaty  of  Barrier  was  fign’d  on  the 
30th  of  January  1712-13,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Dutch  fhou’d  garrifon  the 
following  Towns  and  Forts  in  the  Netherlands , 
viz,,  Fumes,  Fort  Knock,  lyres,  Menin ,  Tour  nay. 
Mans,  Charleroy,  Namur,  the  Caflle  of  Ghent , 
the  Forts  Le  Ferle,  Philip  and  Damme ,  and 
Fort  Sc.  Donar,  the  Fortifications  of  which 
Places,  with  the  Garrifons  therein,  to  be 
maintain'd  by  the  Revenues  arifing  from  fuch 
places  and  the  Countries  about  them.  A 
Treaty  for  the  Evacuation  of  Catalonia , 
Majorca  and  Ivica  by  the  Imperialifts  was 
concluded  alfo  on  the  13  th  of  March  following, 
and  another  for  the  K-  utrality  of  Italy. 

On  the  3  iff  of  March,  0.  S.  and  the  nth 
of  April,  N  S.  1713?  the  refpe&ive  Treaties 
of  Peace  between  Great  Britain ,  V  ruffe  a.  Tor - 
tugal,  the  States  Genera!  and  Savoy  on  the 
an  ^France,  one  part,  and  the  French  King  on  the  other, 
were  executed  at  Utrecht.  And  on  the  <5th  of 
March,  N.  S.  1713-14,  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
ty.is  concluded  between  the  Emperor  and 

Franck 
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France  at  Raftadt.  For  the  Particulars  of  all 
which  Treaties  I  refer  the  Reader  to  the 
Seventh  Volume,  p.  34 9. 

The  Catalans  refilling  the  Terms  of  Peace 
which  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  had  procur’d, 
for  them,  form’d  an  independant  State,  and 
took  Pofleflion  of  Barcelona  on  the  Germans 
evacuating  that  Province  (viz,,  on  the  ninth 
of  July  1713)  and  held  it  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  Year  1714,  when  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
inverting  it  with  an  Army  of  French  and 
Spanijh  Troops,  they  furrender’d  on  Condition 
of  having  their  Lives  (par’d  and  the  City  fav’d 
from  Plunder,  after  they  had  held  out  a  Siege 
of  two  Months,  and  feen  their  Town  almoft 
demolifh’d  by  the  Bombs. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Treaty 
Britain  and  Spain ,  King  Philip  for  himfelf,  his  between 
Heirs  and  Succeffors,  yielded  to  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain  the  full  and  entire  Property  of 
the  Town  and  Cartle  of  Gibraltar ,  together 
with  the  Port,  Fortifications  and  Forts  there- 
to  belonging,  without  any  Communication  by 
Land  with  the  Country  round  about,  laving 
the  Liberty  to  purchafe,  for  ready  Money,  in 
the  neighbouring  Territories  of  Spain,  Provi- 
fions  and  other  Necefi'aries  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Garrifon,  and  for  the  Inhabitants  and  Ships 
that  might  lie  in  the  Harbour.  And  in  like 
manner  his  Catholick-Majefty  yielded  and 
confirm’d  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  the 
Ifland  of  Minorca,  with  Port  Mahon  and  all 
other  Places  upon  it  ;  the  Roman  Catholicks 
to  have  the  free  Exercife  of  their  Religion  in 
bocii. 

By  the  Treaty  between  Spain  and  Savoy , 
the  Ifland  of  Sicily  was  yielded  and  confirm’d 
So  the  King  of  Sicily.  As  to  the  ifland  of 
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Sardinia ,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ,  Milan ,  2nd 
the  reft  of  the  Spanifb  Territories  in  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands ,  thefe  were  left  in  the  Pof- 
feffion  of  the  Emperor,  a s  Spain  and  the  Spanijh 
Dominions  in  America  were  in  the  Hands  of 
King  Philip ,  without  ftipulating  any  thing 
concerning  them,  each  Party  feeming  deter- 
min’d  to  revive  his  Pretenftons  to  fuch  of  the 
Spanijh  Territories  as  were  in  the  Pofleffion  of 
the  other,  whenever  a  favourable  Opportunity 
fliou’d  offer. 

Queen  The  Queen  o ^  Spain  died  on  the  fourteenth 
of Spains  of  February,  N  S.  1714,  by  whom  the  King 
Beathand  had  four  Sons,  viz,.  Lewis-Philips  Prince  of 
Iffue.  Spain,  born  the  25th  of  Augufi  1707;  Don 
Philip ,  Infante  of  Spain ,  who  died  within  a 
few  Days  after  his  Birth  ,•  the  Infante  Don 
Philip,  born  the  7th  of  June  1712,  and  the 
Infante  Don  Verdmand,  born  the  23d  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1713.  The  Queen  their  Mother  was 
the  Daughter  of  Amadem  Duke  of  Savoy 
(now  King  of  Sardinia )  and  Anne-Mary  of 
Valois,  Daughter  to  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  Henrietta,  Daughter  of  Charles  I.  King  of 
England. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  had  not  been  dead 

The  Kins  many  Weeks  before  the  King  made  Propofals 
marries  of  Marriage  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  Heirefs 
thePrin-  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  to  whom  he  was 
cefs  of  married  by  Proxy  on  the  itfth  of  September 
nTirefsof  *714*  This  Lady,  in  default  of  Male  Iffue 
Tape  any,  °‘  rbe  prefent  Duke,  will  not  only  inherit 
&C.  Parma ,  but  the  Dutchies  of  Placentia,  Bujfeto 

and  the  Val  de  Toro,  bounded  by  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan  on  the  North,  by  the  Dutchy  of 
Modena  on  the  South,  and  by  the  Appenine 
Mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  Genoa,  towards  the  Weft.  And  in 

default 
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default  of  Male  Iflue  of  the  prefent  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  the  aifo  lays  Claim  to  that 
Dutchy.  AH  which  Territories  will  form  a 
noble  State,  and  if  the  Spaniards  were  poflefs’d 
or  it,  might  give  them  an  Opportunity  of 
recovering  Naples  and  the  red  of  the  Italian 
Territories  wnich  were  difmembred  from 
Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  And  with 
this  View,  cis  faid,  the  King  of  Spain  married 
the  Princefs  of  Parma  ,•  and  the  Italian  Princes 
alfo  are  uippos’d  to  have  promoted  it,  becaufe 
thereby  they  might  introduce  another  Power 
to  balance  that  of  the  Emperor’s,  who  would 
otherwife  have  them  all  at  his  Command, 
and  perhaps  in  time  make  Italy  a  Province  of 
the  Empire. 

To  return  to  Spain.  The  Imperialifts  not  171?. 
having  evacuated  Majorca ,  on  pretence  that  Majorcan' 
the  Spaniards  had  Droke  the  Treaty  made  for  jluc  d,  ,by 
the  evacuation  of  Catalonia ,  particularly  in  pbl  t?’ 
imprifoning  and  oppt effing  the  Catalans,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  Engagements,  the  French  and 
Spaniards  embark’d  fourteen  or  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  Men  on  the  10th  of  June  at  Barcelona , 
ind  making  a  Defcent  on  the  Ifland  of  Majorca 
our  or  five  Days  afterwards,  they  fummon’d 
he  Imperial  Governor,  the  Marquis  de  Rubi , 
o  furrender ;  who  agreed,  according  to  his 
Orders  from  the  Imperial  Court,  to  evacuate 
he  Ifland,  ^  on  Condition  the  Natives  fhou’d 
'e  well  us’d  and  the  Imperial  Troops  tranf- 
orted  to  Naples ;  whereby  King  Philip  be- 
ame  poflefs  d  of  all  the  Spanijh  Provinces 
nd  Iflands  except  Minorca  and  Gibraltar , 
diich  had  been  yielded  to  Britain  by  the* 
eace  of  Utrecht. 


The 
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The  Turks  The  Turks  this  Year  invaded  the  Morea» 
conquer  which  was  fo  ill  defended  by  the  Venetians , 
the  Morea.  t[jat  they  made  an  entire  conqueft  of  it  in 

one  Campaign. 

This  unexpected  Succefs  of  the  Turks  in¬ 
duc’d  the  Imperials  to  enter  into  an  Alliance 
with  the  Venetians  for  their  mutual  Defence  ; 
and  a  War  foon  after  commencing  be¬ 
tween  the  Imperialifts  and  the  Port,  this 
encourag’d  the  King  of  Spain,  ’tis  laid,  to 
make  Preparations  for  recovering  the  Provin¬ 
ces  belonging  to  Spain  in  Italy ,  which  the 
Emperor  was  polfefs’d  of.  There  are  lome 
that  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  his  Catholick 
Majefly  and  the  Grand  Signior  were  engag’d 
in  a  Confederacy  to  attack  the  Emperor  at 
the  fame  time  ;  but  no  fuch  Treaty  appear¬ 
ing,  every  one  is  at  Liberty  to  judge  as  he 
pleafes.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Emperor  and 
Great  Britain  enter’d  into  an  Alliance  this 
Year  for  the  Defence  of  their  refpe&ive 
Territories,  as  appreheniive  that^fome  of 
them  wou’d  fuddenly  be  attack’d.  The 
Emperor  feems  to  be  in  Pain  for  his  Italian 
Dominions  in  cafe  of  a  Rupture  with  the 
Turks  i  and  the  Court  of  England  fufpected 
that  the  King  of  Spain  might  be  in  the 
Intereft  of  the  Pretender. 

Jn  the  mean  time  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
Dm  Carlos  wa§  deliver’d  of  a  Prince  on  the  twentieth 
of  January  1715-16,  afterwards  call’d  Don 
Carlos,  which  encreas’d  her  Majefty’s  In¬ 
fluence  on  the  Councils  of  Spain,  that  was 
thought  too  great  already. 
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The  Spaniards  were  taken  up  this  Year  in 
encreafing  their  Navy,  augmenting  and  dis¬ 
ciplining  theirTroops,  and  fortifying  Barcelona 
and  other  ftrong  Towns  on  the  fide  of  France. 

They  confiscated  alSo  the  Efiates  of  all  Such 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  as  were  retir’d  into 
the  Emperor’s  Territories  ;  from  whence  it 
was  eaSy  to  difcern  that  a  Rupture  was  not 
far  off.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Summer  1717.' 
following  the  Forces  of  King  Philip,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  Men,  com-  K.oF spate 
manded  by  the  Marquis  de  Lede ,  made  a  reduces 
DeScent  on  the  Ifland  of  Sardinia,  which  had  Sar^,m0:i. 
been  yielded  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  having  befieged  and  taken  the 
Capital  City  of  Cagliari,  the  refi  of  the  Ifland 
Submitted  to  them. 

The  King  of  Spain  endeavour’d  to  juftify 
this  Aft  of  Hoftility  by  the  Emperor’s  Infrac- 
1  tions  of  the  Treaties  for  the  Evacuation  of 
;  Catalonia  and  Majorca.  He  fays,  the  Imperi- 
alifts  inftead  of  delivering  up  Barcelona  to  his 
i  Troops,  put  the  rebel  Catalans  in  Pofleffion 
1  of  it,  and  did  not  withdraw  their  Forces 
)  from  Majorca  till  long  after  the  time  agreed 
;  on  :  Th£t  injurious  Declarations  had  been 
1  publish’d  againft  the  King  at  Vienna,  and  that 
the  Inquifitor -General  of  Spain  had  been 
1  Seiz’d  in  the  Territories  of  Milan. 

i  To  this  the  Imperiaiifts  anfwef’d,  that  it 

ii  was  not  in  their  Power  to  deliver  up  Barcelona], 

1  that  being  poflefs’d  by  the  Catalans  at  the 
i  time  of  the  Treaty  ;  and  the  Evacuation  of 

Majorca  was  only  deferr’d  in  order  to  procure 
Satisfaction  to  the  Catalans,  who  had  been 
treated  in  a  barbarous  manner,  contrary  to 
r  what  had  been  fiipulated  on  their  Behalf  at 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  ;  and  that  as  to  the 
Yol.  XIII,  T  t  feizing 
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feizing  the  Inquitttor  of  Spain  in  the  Milanefe, 
that  was  done  after  the  War  commenc’d,  and 
he  cou’d  expeft  nothing  lefs  on  his  coming 
into  his  Imperial  Majefty’s  Territories  with¬ 
out  a  Pafs. 

Which  of  the  Parties  were  moft  in  the 
right  I  Giall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  ; 
but  the  Spaniards,  notwithftanding  the  repeat- 
1718.  ed  Inftances  of  the  Minifters  of  France ,  Great 
Britain  and  the  States  General  to  forbear  any 
The  further  Ads  of  Hoftility,  invaded  Sicily  the 
Spaniards  Year  following,  and  made  himfelf  Matter  of 
invade  ^  Capital  City  of  Palermo  and  the  beft  part 
of  the  Ittand,  which  had  been  yielded  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  by  theTreaty  of  Utrecht.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Powers  above-mention’d  having 
enter’d  into  a  Treaty  commonly  call’d  the 
The  Quadruple  Alliance,  in  order  to  compel  the 
Quadruple  Spaniard  to  relinquifh  his  late  Conquetts,  the 
Mtance.  £mpenar  fenc  a  numerous  Army  into  Italy, 
and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  a  Squadron  of 
Men  of  War  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  whereby 
King  Philip  was  oblig’d  to  quit  both  Sicily  and 
The  Sardinia,  and  fubmit  to  the  Terms  preferib’d 
Spaniards  by  the  Treaty  laft  mention’d  ;  whereby 
obligdto  wag  gj‘ven  to  the  Emperor,  and  Sardinia 
sSz/and  to  the  King  of  Sicily ;  King  Philip  was  oblig’d 
Sardinia ,  to  renounce  all  his  Right  to  the  Spanijh  Terri- 
and  ao  tot'ies  in  the  Emperor’s  Poifeflion,  and  the 
cede t° the  Emperor  on  the  contrary  acknowledg’d  King 
Alliance.  "  Philip's  Title  to  Spain  and  the  Indies  ;  and  as 
to  the  Dutchies  of  Tufcany  and  Parma ,  it  was 
agreed  that  Don  Carlos,  the  Queen  of  Spains 
eldeft  Son,  fhou’d  inherit  them  on  the  Death 
of  the  prefent  Poflefibrs,  provided  that  no 
Forces  fbou’d  be  admitted  into  thofe  Dutchies 
for  the  Security  of  the  faid  Succeffion  but 
Swifs  or  other  Neutral  Troops,  to  be  paid  by 
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the  contracting  Powers.  As  to  the  Particu¬ 
lars  of  this  War  I  refer  the  Reader  to  the 
Hiftory  of  Germany  in  the  Seventh  Volume 
the  Hiftory  of  Italy  in  the  Tenth  Volume,  and 
the  Hutory  of  France  in  the  Eleventh.  I  ffaall 
only  add  a  Word  or  two  in  relation  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Alberoni,  then  Prime  Minifler  of  Spam 

*hVSuCba&  >h  havinS  been  the  Author 
or  all  this  Mifchief. 

When  the  Princefs  of  Parma  was  married 
to  the  King  of  Spain ,  £he  brought  this  Italian 
Priefi:,  her  Favourite,  to  that  Kingdom  with 
her,  who  loon  found  means  to  difplace  fuch 
Minifters  as  refus’d  to  be  influenc’d  by  him 
and  introduc’d  his  own  Creatures  in  their 
room  ,-  and  what  render’d  him  exceeding 
Popular  among  the  Spaniards  was  his  repre! 
fenting  to  them  how  eafy  it  wou’d  be  foe 
them  to  recover  the  Italian  Provinces  which 
had  been  difmemberd  flora  that  Monarchy 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  He  feems  to  have 
laid  this  Scheme  foon  after  the  Death  of 
Lev)is  le  Grand ,  which  happen’d  in  the  Year 
?7X*».  when  France  was  plung’d  into  fuch 
inextricable  Difficulties  on  account  of  her 
immenfe  Debts  contracted  by  the  late  War 
.hat  ffie  cou  d  not  be  fuppos’d  in  a  Condition 
■o  oppo.e  the  Meafures  he  had  projected  • 
iay  he  feems  to  have  had  a  View  of  bringing 
:he  Kingdom  of  France  it  fe If  under  the  D0* 
mnion  of  King  PhiPp,  if  Lewis  the  Fifteenth 
yho  was  then  an  Infant  and  in  a  verv  bad* 

had  hapPen’d  t0  d'e;  and 
vas  adually  forming  a  Party  in  France  for 

hat  end,  which  became  very  numerous;  and 
i  the  mean  time  he  prevail’d  with  Kir- 
^  to  take  the  Title  of  Regent  of  France  in 
ippofmon  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  :  He  faw 

^  c  2  alfo 
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alfo  the  Emperor  engaged  with  the  Turk ,  and 
confequentiy  not  in  a  Condition  to  defend  his 
Italian  Dominions  ;  and  as  to  Britain,  he 
feems  to  depend  pretty  much  upon  the  Male- 
contents  making  fuch  a  Diverfion  there,  that 
they  wou’d  not  be  at  Liberty  to  interpofe  in 
the  Quarrel.  Whether  he  really  expected 
that  the  British  Malecontents  wou’d  be  fup- 
ported  by  Sweden  and  Mufcovy,  as  that  Court 
affe&ed  to  give  out,  is  uncertain,  I  have  not 
yet  Teen  any  Foundation  for  thofe  Surmiies  : 
But  as  to  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  Englijh ,  he 
might  well  fuppofe  they  would  not  be  for¬ 
ward  to  enter  into  a  War  with  Spain,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Advantages  they  had  in  point  of 
Trade  while  they  remain’d  in  Peace  with  that 
Kingdom. 

In  this  Situation  of  Affairs  Alberoni,  for 
whom  the  Court  of  Spain  procur’d  a  Cardinal  s 
Cap,  apply’d  himfelf  to  augment  the  Royal 
Navy,  as  well  as  their  Land-Forces,  and 
was  fo  fuccefsful  in  that  Attempt,  that  to  the 
Surprize  of  ail  Europe  we  faw  them  on  a 
fudden  Matters  of  a  very  formidable  Fleet 
and  Army,  wirh  which  they  invaded  and 
conquer’d  Sardinia,  before  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Powers  had  an  Opportunity  of  inter- 
pottng  to  prevent  it.  But  contrary  to  the 
Cardinal’s  Expe&ations,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
having  fo  modell’d  the  French  Army  as  to 
fecure  that  vaft  Militia  in  his  Intereft,  and 
thereby  prevented  King  Philips  Farty  in  that 
Kingdom  from  (hewing  their  Heads ;  the 
Englijh  Malecontents  alfo  being  fupprefs’d 
and  unfupported  by  any  of  the  Northern 
Powers,  and  the  Imperialifts  having  gain’d 
two  ttgnal  Victories  over  the  Turks ,  and  com- 
pdi’d  them  to  accept  of  Peace,  and  at  the  : 

fame 
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fame  time  all  thefe  formidable  Powers  enter’d 
into  a  Confederacy  againft  him  ;  I  fay  the 
Scene  being  thus  alter’d,  al)  the  Cardinal’s 
hopeful  Proje&s  fell  to  the  Ground,  and  King 
Philip  was  compell’d  to  facrifice  his  Minifter  I7I9- 
in  order  to  obtain  a  Peace  of  the  Confederated 
Powers  on  Terms  by  no  means  acceptable  to 
to  that  Court.  I  fiiou’d  have  remember’d, 
that  Cardinal  Alberoni ,  as  a  laft  Effort  in 
order  to  diftrefs  the  Britijh  Mmiftry,  invited 
the  Pretender  into  Spain ,  where  he  paid  him 
the  Honours  due  to  a  Crown’d  Head  in  the 
Year  1715?  ,•  but  the  Chevalier  return’d  to 
Italy  again  within  a  few  Months,  in  order  to 
confummate  his  Marriage  with  the  Princefs 
Sobieski ,  having  done  the  Court  of  Spain  very 
little  Service  by  that  Voyage.  The  Cardinal 
alfo  made  a  feeble  Attempt  upon  Scotland , 
whither  he  lent  a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
Spaniards  to  join  the  Malecontents  there,  but 
they  were  all  taken  Prifoners  foon  after  they 
landed.  And  thus  the  Cardinal’s  Projects 
being  defeated  on  every  fide,  he  was  bamfti’d  Cardinal 
to  Italy,  where  the  Court  of  Rome  feem’d  ro  ^/niih’d 
frown  on  him  for  a  time,  no  lefs  than  that  of  °a!U 
Spain ,  in  Complaifance  to  the  vi&orious  Em¬ 
peror,  whofe  Difpleafure  they  dreaded , 
having  (hewn  fome  Partiality  to  the  Spaniards 
during  the  Sicilian  War. 

On  the  2pth  of  December  this  Year  died  Don  K  Philips 
Philip ,  the  King  of  Spains  fecond  Son,  aged  2d  Son 
feven  Years  and  fix  Months  :  to  balance  which  dies* 

Lofs  the  Queen  was  deliver’d  of  another  Onother 
; Prince  on  the  i<?ch  of  March  following,  bap-  born, 
itized  alfo  by  the  Name  of  Philip. 

1  In  the  Year  1720  the  Powers  engaged  in  17:0. 
•the  late  War  agreed  to  fend  their  Pleniporen-  Congrefs 
juries  to  Qambray ,  to  accommodate  the  Dif-  °^Cambray 
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ferences  that  ftill  remain’d  undecided  between 
the  Spaniards  and  Imperialifts ,  and  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  ;  at  which 
Congrefs  the  Britijh  and  French  Minifters  were 
to  ad  the  Part  of  Mediators. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Spaniards  made  a  Des¬ 
cent  on  the  Coaft  of  Africa  near  Ceuta ,  under 
pretence  of  driving  the  Moors  from  thence,  and 
enlarging  their  Territories  on  that  fide  :  but 
the  principal  Defign  feems  to  be  to  keep  up  a 
body  of  Troops,  and  induce  the  Court  of 
Rome  to  continue  the  Grant  of  the  Tenths  of 
the  Clergy  to  King  Philip,  which  this  War 
with  the  Infidels  gave  him  a  Pretence  to.  For 
we  find  the  Spaniards  only  intrench’d  thera- 
felves  at  a  little  diftance  from  Ceuta,  where 
they  three  times  repuls’d  the  Infidels ;  and 
thefe  Adions  were  magnify ’d  as  mighty  Vic¬ 
tories,  though  they  never  afterwards  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  penetrate  into  the  Country,  but  gave 
out  that  their  Enemies  were  too  well  difci- 
plin’d  and  too  numerous  to  attempt  any  thing 
more  with  fo  fmall  a  Force  ,•  and  thereupon 
return’d  to  Spain  in  the  Year  1721,  after  they 
had  made  fome  additional  Fortifications  to 
Ceuta. 

This  Year  a  Contrad  of  Marriage  was 
made  between  his  Moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty  Lewis  X  V,  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  an 
Infant  of  four  Years  of  age  ;  and  another  be¬ 
tween  Lewis  Prince  of  the  Afturias,  and  Made- 
moifelie  de  Montpenfier,  fourth  Daughter  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  The  two  Princefles  being 
exchang’d  on  the  Frontiers  of  both  Kingdoms 
by  Commitfioners  nominated  for  that  purpofe. 
A  third  Marriage  was  contraded  the  Year 
following  between  Don  Carlos,  eldeft  Son  of 
King  Philip  by  his  prefenc  Queen,  and  Made- 
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•moifeile  de  Beaujolois ,  another  of  the  Duke  of 
Oram's  Daughters  ;  but  the  fird  and  the  lad 
Marriages  were  never  eonfummated,  and  of 

th  j  bet>ween  che  Pn'nee  of  the  Afiurias 
and  MademoifeRe  de  Montpenfler ,  there  was  no 
Iliue. 

The  Court  of  Rome  express’d  great  Uneafi-  1723: 
neis  at  this  time  on  the  Difpofition  that  had  The  Pope 
been  made  of  the  Rever/Ion  of  the  Dutchi'es  of  Proteftsa- 
Parma  and  Placentia  by  the  Quadruple  Alii  n-arft/he 

^Hedg’d  we5  Fiefs  ofthe  rfKH 
Holy  See,  and  not  of  the  Empire:  and  ex-  d^c.to Dm 
petting  that  Settlement  would  be  confirm’d  bv  Carlot‘ 
the  Congrefs  at  Cambray ,  h is  Holinefs  order’d 
a  Proteft  to  be  made  on  that  Subjed:  where¬ 
in  he  fays.  Can  Chriftian  Princes  flatter  them- 
Selves  with  the  Hopes  of  concluding  a  la  fling  Peace 
when  the  depriving  the  Holy  See  and  the  Vicar  of 
Mi  ft  of  their  undeniable  Rights  is  made  the  Foun- 
lation  of  it  ?  Can  they  promife  themfelves  long  to 
njoy  what  they  violently  feize,  againfi  all  manner 
T  Jujtice,  and  invade  the  indfputable  Right  of  an 
* interrupted  Poflefflon ,  which  has  been  acknow- 
[dg  d  for  fever al  Ages  by  all  the  Nations  of 
turope  ?  Then  h is  Minider  protefts,  That  no 
ody  hath  or  had  a  Right  to  fettle  or  difpofe 
the  Dutchies  of  Parma  or  Placentia,  to  the 
rejudice  of  the  Sovereignty  and  Rights  of 
sq  Roman  Church,  and  confequently,  that 
v,  1  ^eatles>  Conventions,  Agreements  and 
dpofitions,  with  their  Confirmations  and 
.atihcations,  already  made  or  to  be  made 
ther  at  Cambray  or  Ratisbon,  or  in  any  other 
ongrefs  whatever,  concerning  the  Ivediture, 
ireomnent  or  Conceffion  of  the  faid  Dutchies 
e  and  will  be  for  ever  null  and  void,  and* 

(owns  and  rejeds  the  fame  in  the  mod  au- 
entick  manner. 

As 
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A  Deluge  As  Spain  is  almoft  every  where  incumber’d 
at  Madrid,  with  high  Mountains,  and  in  Spring  and 
Autumn  there  falls  from  them  fuch  Deluges 
oi  Water  as  are  fatal  to  fome  great  Town  or 
other  every  Year,  their  Cities  being  ufually 
built  on  the  Banks  of  Rivers  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mountains,  the  Relation  of  a  Flood  that 
fwept  away  fome  of  the  principal  Grandees 
of  the  Court  of  Spain,  may  not  be  imperti¬ 


nent  in  this  place. 

It  feems  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  Miran¬ 
dola  had  an  Alfembly  every  Night  at  their 
Houle  in  Madrid ,  confifting  of  Perfons  of  the 
fir  It  Quality,  to  which  all  the  foreign  Minif- 
tets  at  that  Court  ufually  reforted.  The 
Houfe  where  the  Alfembly  was  held  flood 
low,  having  a  large  Garden  behind  it  upon  a 
riling  Ground,  beyond  the  Garden  there  was 
an  Emminence  ftill  higher.  The  Alfembly 
being  met  on  the  fifth  ot  September ,  (which  as 
it  happen’d  was  much  thinner  than  ufual)  a 
violent  Storm  of  Thunder  and  Lightning 
began  about  nine  in  the  Evening,  at  which 
the  Dutchefs  of  Mirandola  being  frightned^j 
left  the  Company,  and  went  into  the  Chapel 
to  Prayers,  which  was  three  Rooms  from  the 
Alfembly,  but  upon  the  fame  Ground-Floor. 
About  ten  a-Ciock  a  Torrent  of  Water  came 
tumbling  down  from  the  riling  Grounds, 
which  broke  down  the  Town-Wall,  and| 
afterwards  that  of  the  Garden  which  was, 
near  it,  and  in  an  infiant  burft  open  thej 
Window-Shutters  of  the  Ground-Apartment  j 
overturn’d  all  the  Tables  and  Lights,  and 
fill’d  the  Rooms  with  Water.  The  Dutchefs( 
/of  Mirandola  and  her  Maids  were  immediately 
drown’d.  The  Men  ran  out  into  the  Courtj 
Yard  before  the  Houfe$  which  they  found 

covert 
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cover'd  with  Water  ;  and  Prince  Pio  endea¬ 
vouring  to  fave  himfelf  in  the  Street-,  was 
carried  away  by  the  Torrent,  and  his  Body 
found  the  Day  after  two  Leagues  from  Madrid. 
Don  Tiberio  Caraffa  got  upon  the  top  of  a 
Coach,  which  overturning  by  the  force  of 
the  Stream,  was  thrown  againft  anocher,  by 
which  he  receiVd  a  blow  on  his  Head,  and 
was  immediately  drown'd.  The  Prince  of 
CeUamere  plac'd  himfelf  upon  another  Coach, 
which  likewife  overturn'd,  but  he  had  the 
good  Fortune  to  get  upon  the  Wheel,  where 
fie  remain'd  till  Affiftance  came,  but  he  was 
grievoufly  bruis’d,  and  had  fwahow'd  a  great 
Quantity  of  Water  and  Sand.  The  Duke  of 
Lina ,  Son  to  the  Duke  oi  Berwick 3  was  in 
great  Danger  ,*  but  being  very  tall,  and 
obferving  by  a  flails  of  Lightning  a  Window 
over  his  Head,  he  jump'd  up,  and  caught 
:  hold  of  the  Iron-Bars  before  it,  by  which  he 
!  held  till  the  People  in  the  upper  Apartment 
■  let  down  Cords  and  drew  him  up.  The 
Venetian  Ambaflador  not  being  able  to  get 
out  ot  the  Affembly-Room,  where  the  Water 
was  ten  foot  high,  fupported  himfelf  two 
■!  Hours  upon  two  Chairs,  which  iwam  till 
the  Water  abated  fo  that  he  cou'd  get  out  of 
\  the  Door.  The  Pope's  Nuntio  and  the  Duke 
'of  Atri  had  left  the  Company  two  Hours 
J  before  the  Accident  happen’d.  Moft  of  the 
reft  of  the  Quality  were  fav’d,  but  in  fuch  a 
Tright  that  they  fcarce  knew  how  :  and_the 
Relation  does  not  inform  us  what  became  of 
the  Servants  and  inferior  People,  who  did 
hot  probably  fare  much  better  than  their 
Lords. 
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o fiend  This  Year  the  Emperor  granted  a  Patent 

C,WS  for  eftablifting  an  Eaft- India- Company  at 
S  a  1  Oftend ;  which  the  Britijh ,  French  and  Dutch 
Minifters  protefted  again]];  to  no  Purpofe. 
Nor  did  this  Project  feem  acceptable  to  Spain 
at  this  time,  thoJ  afterwards  that  Court  came 
into  it,  and  made  it  ftill  more  beneficial  to 
the  Flemmings. 

On  the  fecond  of  December ,  N.  S.  died 
Philip  Duke  of  Orleans ,  Regent  of  France ,  of 
an  Apopleftick  Fit  at  Verfailles  ;  which  oc- 
cafion’d  great  Alterations  in  the  Courts  both 
of  France  and  Spain.  About  the  fame  time 
she  Imperial,  French  and  Spani[h  Courts  agreed 
upon  the  A6t  of  Inveftiture  of  Don  Carlos  into 
She  Dutchies  of  Tufcany  and  Parma ,  the  Delay 
whereof  had  prevented  the  opening  the  Con- 
grefs  of  Cambray  to  this  time*  The  King  of 
Spain  feems  to  have  waited  with  fome  Impa¬ 
tience  for  this  Event,  which  was  no  fooner 
K.  Philip  accomplifliM  but  he  took  a  Refolution  of 
cheSMwtf j  refign*n§  his  Crown  to  his  eldefi  Son  Lewis  \ 
Throne.  Prince  of  the  Afiurias,  which  he  did  by  the 
following  Ad  of  Renunciation. 

‘  Having  thefe  four  Years  confidered  ma- 

*  turely  and  with  due  Reflexion  the  Miferies 
£  of  this  Life,  thro’  the  Infirmities,  Wars  and 
‘  Troubles  with  which  God  has  been  pleafed1 

*  to  vifit  me  during  the  twenty-three  Years  of 
e  my  Reign  j  and  having  likewife  confidered^ 
8  that  my  elded  Son  Don  Lewis  fworn  Prince' 
6  of  Spain  is  of  fufficient  Age^  is  married,  and’ 
8  has  Capacity,  Judgment,  and  the  Qualities! 
c  fit  for  Ruling  and  Governing  jufily  anc 

*  happily  this  Monarchy,  I  have  determine^ 
8  abfolutely  to  quit  the  PofTeffion  and  Admi 
6  niftration  of  it,  renouncing  the  farm 

*  with  all  its  Dominions,  Kingdoms  anc 

‘  Lordfhipi 

I 
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^  Lordfhips  in  favour  of  the  faid  Prince  Don 
e  z,eu;«  my  eldeft  Son,  and  to  retire  with  the 

*  Queen,  in  whom  I  have  found  a  ready 

*  Difpofition  and  voluntary  Inclination  to 
‘  accompany  me  to  this  Palace  and  Seat  of 
‘  St.  lldefonfo ,  here  to  ferve  God  difengaged 

*  from  all  other  Cares,  to  meditate  on  Death, 

*  and  to  feek  my  Salvation. 

*  This  I  communicate  to  the  Council  for 

*  their  Information,  to  be  notify 5d  to  the 

*  proper  Perfons,  that  my  Refolution  m^y 
f  |>e  made  known  to  all. 

Dated  at  St.  lldejonfa  the 
15th  of  January ,  1724., 

A  circular  Letter  was  likewife  fent  by 
his  Majefty’s  Direftion  to  the  Perfons  whom 
before  his  Renunciation  he  thought  fit  to 
eftablifh  in  the  chief  Offices  of  the  Court 
and  Government.  That  Letter  is  as  foL. 
Igws. 

*  The  King  having  refolved  to  retire,  and 

*  to  withdraw  himfelf  abfolutely  from  the 
e  Government  of  this  Monarchy,  by  re- 
‘  nouncing  the  Crown,  with  all  its  Dominions, 

1  Kingdoms  and  Lordffiips,  in  favour  of  his 

*  eldeft  Son  Bon  Lewis ,  fworn  Prince  of  Spain ; 

*  his  Majefty  commands  me  to  acquaint  you, 
e  that  his  Will  is,  you  continue  to  ferve  the 

*  faid  Prince  in  the  Employment  yoq  now 
if-  poffefs, 

,  Grimaldg. 

\  The  Council  of  Caflik l  hereupon  declar’d, 
nthat  King  Lewis  might  immediately  take  the 
[Government  upon  him.  without  aflembling  - 
I  ’  U  u  3  th§ 
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the  Cortes,  having  been  already  fworn  and. 
acknowledg’d  Prince  of  Spam. 

On  i he  2 <5th  of  January,  N.  S.  the  Congrefs 
at  Cambray  was  opened,  when  the  Minifters 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  admitted 
Mediators  between  the  Emperor  and  Spain* 
Buc  very  little  Bufinefs  was  tranfa&ed  at 
this  Congrefs  •,  the  Plenipotentiaries  feem’d  to 
employ  their  time  m  vifiting  one  another,  or 
othet  Matters  of  Ceremony. 

In  the  mean  time  Lewis  King  of  Spain ,  who 
was  advanc’d  to  the  Throne  of  that  Kingdom 
on  the  1 6rh  of  January  lad  by  the  Refignation 
of  his  Father,  died  of  the  Small-Pox  on  the 
30th  of  Augufiy  N.  S.  1724,  being  juft  enter’d 
into  the  eighteenth  Year  of  his  Age  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Council  of  Caftille  petition’d  King 
"Philip  to  re-affume  the  Government,  to  which 
after  having  confulted  an  Affembly  of  Di¬ 
vines,  he  return’d  the  following  Anfwer  in 
[Writing : 

‘  I  have  ferioufly  confider’d  every  thing 
e  that  the  Council  does  reprefent  to  me  in  this 
c  Supplication,  as  well  as  to  the  former  dated 
s  the  fourth  Inftant.  Although  I  was  firmly 
e  determin’d  never  to  leave  my  Retire- 
e  ment  upon  any  Account  whatfoever, 
c  yet  willing  to  condefcend  to  the  earned 
c  Infiances  made  to  me  by  the  Council  in  thefe 
e  two  Supplications,  to  refume  and  take  upon 
e  me  the  Charge  of  the  Government  of  this 
c  Monarchy,  as  its  natural  Sovereign  and 
6  Proprietor,  and  yielding  to  their  farther 
e  reprefenting  to  me,  that  I  am  bound  in 
c  Juftice  and  Confcience  to  do  it,  I  have 
s  refolv’d,  out  of  the  great  Value  and  Edeern 
*  I  have  for  the  Advice  of  the  Council,  and  in 
t  Confideratidn  of  the  Zeal  and  conftant 

‘  Affe&ion 
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s,  Affe&ion  which  is  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
‘  Members  of  it,  to  facrifice  my  feif  to  the 
e  general  Welfare  of  this  Monarchy,  and  the 
€  greater  Advantage  of  the  Subje&s  thereof; 
e.  the  more  ftill,  confidering  the  Obligation 

*  which  the  Council  finds  lam  under  as  their 

*  natural  Prince  and  Sovereign  ;  referving 
‘  however  to  my  felf,  a  Power  to  leave  the 
6  Government  of  this  Monarchy  to  the  Prince 
s  my  eldeft  Son,  when  he  comes  to  due  Age 
‘  and  Capacity,  provided  always  there  be  not 
s  at  that  time  too  great  Inconveniences  that 

*  may  hinder  it.  I  agree  likewife  to  the 
c  calling  as  foon  as  poflible  the  Cortes,  to 
e  recognize  the  Infant  Don  Ferdinand  as 
f  Prince. 

King  Philip  having  refum’d  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  applied  himfelf  more  than  ever  to 
Affairs  of  State  ;  made  an  Eftimate  of  the 
Debts  of  the  Nation,  which  appear’d  to  be 
much  lefs  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  Powers 
engag’d  in  the  late  War.  Spain  had  fuffer’d 
pretty  much  by  the  Ravages  of  the  Soldier.?, 
Scis  true,  in  that  War,  but  had  not  mortgag’d 
her  Revenues  for  Ages  to  come,  as  fome  other 
States  have  done.  This  Prince  proceeded  to 
make  an  Eftimate  of  the  Charges  of  his 
Government,  in  order  to  apply  the  feveral 
Branches  of  the  Revenue  to  the  refpedtive 
Expences  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Money, 
rais’d  for  one  Service  fhou’d  not  be  diverted 
to  another  ;  and  the  Troops,  which  were 
order’d  to  be  paid  Monthly,  at  that  rime  are 
laid  to  confift  of  twelve  Battalions  of  Guards, 
eighty-eight  Battalions  of  Foot,  four  Troops 
of  Life-Guards,  twenty  Regiments  of  Horfe, 
and  ten  of  Dragoons ;  and  Orders  were  given 
fos  Building  of  Ships  in  the  feveral  Harbours 
.  i  ,  , .  ..  "<*  .  '  .  :■  •  ,  ;  of 
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of  Spain,  and  re-eftablifliing  their  Navy  :  Bu6 
they  had  the  Misfortune  to  lofe  that  accom¬ 
pli  (h’d  General  the  Marquifs  de  Lede.  this 
Year,  who  had  eftablifh’d  his  Fame  by  thole 
three  Expeditions  to  Sardinia ,  Sicily  and  Africa , 
in  which  he  commanded  in  Chief.  But  King 
Philip  met  with  another  Misfortune  this  Year, 
which  was  a  much  greater  Tryal  of  his 
Patience  as  well  as  the  Queen’s  ;  for  the 
prefent  Adminiftration  in  France  apprehending 
they  Ihou’d  be  all  in  Confulion  again,  if  their 
young  King,  whofe  Health  was  very  pre¬ 
carious,  ftiou’d  happen  to  die  without  Itfpe, 
they  determin’d  to  fend  back  the  Infanta,  to 
whom  he  had  been  contraded  about  three 
Years,  and  find  another  Princefs  for  him  thae- 
was  capable  of  having  Children,  for  the 
Infanta  was  not  at  this  time  above  feveti 
Years  of  Age  ;  to  excufe  which  Proceeding, 
a  Letter  was  fent  to  the  Court  of  Spain  in  the 
Name  of  Lewis  XV,  importing,  that  his. 
Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  was  under  the  greateft 
Concern  upon  his  Separation  from  the  Infanta, 
but  that  a  King  being  born  for  his  Subjeas 
rather  than  himfelf,  he  cou’d  not  refufe 
yielding  to  the  ftrong  Solicitations  of  all  his 
States,  to  marry  fome  Princefs  by  whom  he 
might  have  Ifl'ue,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
Troubles  and  Revolutions  which  might  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  Kingdom  if  he  fbou  d  die  before 
the  Infanta  was  marriageable. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Spain ,  notwith¬ 
standing  thefe  Apologies,  were  provok’d  to. 
the  laft  degree,  and  not  only  fent  back  Ma- 
damoifelle  de  BeaujoJois ,  Daughter  to  the  late, 
Duke  of  Orleans ,  who  had  been  contracted  to. 
Dm  Carlos ,  with  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Spain-  her  Sifter,  but  immediately  broke  qfi 
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the  Treaty  at  Cambray ,  and  enter’d  into  a 
Confederacy  with  the  Emperor,  which  was 
afterwards  Call’d  the  Vienna  Alliance ;  whereby  Vunn* 
they  confirm’d  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  Alliance, 
the  reciprocal  Renunciations  of  each  Party  to 
the  Spanijh  Territories  in  the  Pofleffion  of  the 
other.  The  Emperor  alfo  confirm’d  the 
Eventual  Inveftiture  of  Tufcany  and  Parma  to 
•Don  Carlos.  They  guaranteed  each  other’s 
Dominions  reciprocally  ;  and  the  Spaniards 
engag’d  to  allow  greater  Advantages  in  Trade 
to  the  Imperialiifs  than  to  any  other  Nation, 
particularly  to  their  0/?W-Company.  Where¬ 
upon  the  French  infinuated,  that  there  were 
ftill  fome  further  fecret  Articles  much  more 
prejudicial  to  the  Trade  of  Britain  than  thofe 
that  appear’d  ;  whereby  they  prevail’d  with 
the  Britijh  Miniflry  to  enter  into  an  Alliance  The 
with  them,  commonly  call’d,  ! The  Hannover  I^”Povef 
Alliance ,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Vienna.  This  A  wnce’ 
Conduct  of  Britain  in  adhering  to  the  French 
after  they  had  given  fo  mortal  an  Affront  to 
the  Court  of  Spain,  fo  provok’d  the  Spaniards , 
that  they  feem’d  determin’d  never  to  be  recon¬ 
cil’d  to  us  ;  whether  we  are  at  War  or  Peace 
our  Merchants  are  equally  Sufferers. 

By  the  Hannover  Treaty  the  contra&ing  Par¬ 
ties  Guaranteed  each  others  Dominions,  and 
particularly  their  refpefiive  Rights  and  Privi¬ 
leges  in  relation  to  Trade  ;  Which  Article 
(hikes  chiefly  at  the  Oflend  Company.  And  it  was 
further  agreed,  That  if  any  of  the  Parties 
fhould  be  attack’d  or  difturb’d  in  their  Trade, 
that  then  the  other  contra&ing  Power  Ihould 
furnifh  the  following  Succours  ;  viz,.  Frame 
eight  thoufand  Foot  and  four  thoufand  Horfe, 

Britain  eight  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand 
Horfe  ;  as  to  Frujfla,  I  do  not  mention  that 

Prince  3 
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Prince’s  Share,  tho’he  was  a  Party,  becauf© 
he  afterwards  enter’d  into  a  Treaty  with  the 
Emperor  in  oppofition  to  this.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Dutch  were  afterwards  induc’d  tq> 
acceed  to  the  Treaty  of  Hannover ,  in  order  to 
pur  a  ftcp  to  the  Trade  of  the  Aufirian  Ne¬ 
therlands  co  the  Eaft  Indies. 

jTHeF rench  The  French  King  having  (eparated  or  di- 

King  mar*  vorced  himfelf  from  the  Infanta  of  Spain ,  in 
ries  the  the  raanner  above  related,  immediately  made 
King*  h*s  Addreffes  to  the  Princefs  Mary  Lez,imki» 
Stani/ltm.  Daughter  of  King  Stanijlam ,  and  was  married 
to  her  by  his  Proxy,the  young  Duke  of  Orleans , 
at  StraAurgh ,  on  the  15th  of  Augufi,  1725; 
and  afterwards  in  Perfon  at  Fontainbleau  on 
the  5th  of  September  following. 

About  this  time  the  Allies  of  Hannover  were 
alarm’d,  or  pretended  to  be  fo,  at  the  inti¬ 
mate  Correfpondence  between  the  Courts  of 
Spain  and  Ruffin,  and  fome  Ruffian  Ships  fail¬ 
ing  to  Cadiz,  wirh  the  Merchandize  of  their 
own  Country.  The  Dutch  gave  out,  they 
would  put  a  flop  to  this  Commerce,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  Oftend  with  the  Eafl  Indies. T  he  fe 
Lords  of  the  Ocean,  as  they  call’d 
them/ elves,  pretended  to  monopolize  the  Trade 
of  the  Balttck  no  lefs  than  that  of  the  Indian 
Seas ,  and  prohibit  the  Nations  of  the  North 
carrying  abroad  their  own  Produft  and  Ma~ 
nufa&ures  :  in  which  piece  of  Infolence  they 
feem’d  co  expert  that  Britain  fhould  fupport 
,  them. 

V.  Riper  da  jn  the  mean  time  the  Duke  die  Riperdas 

grac’d  Prime  Minifter  of  SPain>  (a  Native  of  the 

retires  United  Provinces )  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 

to  Mr.  the  Contriver  of  the  Vienna  Alliance ,  fell  into 
stanhope's  Difgrace  for  difeovering  the  Secrets  of  the 
Houfe*  Spanifh  Court  (as  was  furmis’d)  to  the  Mini¬ 
fied  | 
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Hers  of  Britain  and  Holland.  ;  and  what  gave  a 
Colour  to  this  Suggestion,  was,  Riperdas  be¬ 
ing  carried  by  the  Minifter  of  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  at  Madrid  to  the  Houfe  of  Mr.  Stanhope 
the  Britijh  Minifter  there,  where  he  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  take  Refuge,  and  thereby  skreen 
himfelf  from  the  Refentment  of  Ring  Philip  j 
though  his  Pretence  for  retiring  thither,  was, 
to  avoid  the  Infolence  of  the  Mob.  The  Spa- 
tiijh  Court  however  took  the  Duke  de  Riperda 
by  Force  out  of  Mr.  Stanhope  s  Houfe,  and  Sent 
him  Prifoner  to  the  Caftle  of  Segovia,  which 
produc’d  Several  Memorials  and  Representati¬ 
ons  to  the  Court  of  Spain ,  Mr.  Stanhope  infilling 
that  it  was  aViolation  of  the  Privileges  of  Am- 
baffadors.  The  Spanish  Court  main  tain’d  on  the 
other  hand,  that  no  Am  bn  {fad  ot?  cou’d  pro¬ 
tect  a  Criminal  againft  his  Prince  :  and  retort¬ 
ed  upon  Mr.  Stanhope ,  the  Hoftihties  (as  they 
flil’d  them)  that  were  committed  by  the  Bri¬ 
tijh  Squadrons,  one  of  which  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  John  Jennings  had  alarm’d  the 
Coaft  of  Spain ,  and  the  other  block’d  up  their 
Galleons  in  the  Harbour  Of  Porto  Bello  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

About  the  fame  time  the  Duke  of  Ormond , 
the  Duke  of  Wharton ,  and  the  reft  of  the  dif- 
affedted  Britijh  Nobility,  reforted  to  the  Spa- 
nijh  Courn,  expediting  there  would  be  a  fudden 
Rupture  between  xhe  two  Kingdoms :  and  a 
Meftenger  from  the  Court  of  England  deliver-  D\ 
jinga  Letter  from  King  George  under  the  Privy  tempt  °of 
Seal  to  the  Duke  of  Wharton ,  as  he  was  pafs-  the  Britijh 
ing  through  the  Streets'  of  Madrid  in  his  Court. 
Coach,  requiring  that  Nobleman  to  return  to  I72<5‘ 
England  on  pain  of  Forfeiture  of  his  Lftate  ; 

She  Duke  threw  the  Letter  out  of  the  Coach 
Vol.  XIII.  X  x 
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into  the  Street  without  opening  it,  in  Con¬ 
tempt  of  his  British  Majefty. 

0-““”  On  the  nth  of  June  this  Year  the  Queen 
veredof  a  Spain  was  deliver’d  of  another  Princefs,  bap- 
Daughter  tized  by  the  Name  of  Maria  Antonia . 

The  Spaniards  being  determin’d  to  fhew  the 
block’d^  utmo^  Refentment  againft  Britain  for  the  ma- 
up° by  the  nY  Affronts  they  pretended  to  have  receiv’d, 
Spaniards,  order’d  their  Troops  to  aflemble  in  Andalufia 
and  block  lip  Gibraltar ,  in  December  1726.  Their 
firft  Defign,  ’tis  faid,  was  to  raife  Forts  and  Bat¬ 
teries  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  whereby  they 
propos’d  to  prevent  any  Shipping  coming  up 
to  the  Town,  and  render  the  Place  ufelefs  to 
the  Englijb  :  but  this  being  found  impractica¬ 
ble,  they  inverted  Gibraltar ,  and  began  to  be- 
fiege  it  in  Form  on  the  22th  of  February  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  was  expected  that  the  French  and 
Dutch  fhould  have  furnifli’d  their  Quota  of 
Troops  on  this  Occafion,  and  have  Made  fome 
Diverfion  in  Favour  of  Britain ,  as  they  had 
rtipulated  to  do  by  the  Treaty  of  Hannover , 
when  the  Territories  of  any  of  the  contracting 
Powers  fhould  happen  to  be  attack’d  :  But 
our  good  Allies  fenc  us  no  manner  of  Aflift- 
ance  either  by  Sea  or  Land ;  they  lefc  us  to 
defend  Gibraltar  with  our  own  Ships  and  For¬ 
ces  :  Nor  did  they  furnifh  one  Ship  towards 
the  Expedition  to  Vorto  Bellow  whete  we  loft 
almoft  an  entire  Squadron  wjthout  Fighting. 

Either  the  Allies  of  Hannover  apprehended 
we  had  no  Title  to  Gibraltar ,  or  they  were 
glad  to  fee  us  engaged  alone  in  the  Spanijh 
War,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  Trade  to 
that  Kingdomby  themfelves  in  the  mean  time  ; 
for  our  Merchants  EfFeCts  in  Spain  were  imme¬ 
diately  feiz’d,  while  thofe  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  remain’d  untouch'd.  The  Spaniards 

however 
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kwever  meeting  with  greater  Difficulties  in 
the  Siege  of  Gibraltar  than  they  expcfted,  and 
not  being  able  so  bring  home  the  Treafure  in 
the  Galleons  while  the  Britijb  Squadron  re¬ 
main’d  at  Vorto  Bello,  were  induc’d  to  confent 
to  a  Treaty  of  P  .-cificacion  concluded  at  Baris 
on  the  Jafi  of  May ,  1727,  between  the  Allies 
of  Vienna. thoie  of  Hannover ,  and  Thereup¬ 
on  the  Siege  oi  Gibraltar  was  Toon  after  railed. 

By  this  Treaty  the  Emperor  ccnfented  that 
the  Privileges  granted  to  the  Oflend- Comp  any , 
and  all  Commerce  from  the  Auflrian  Nether¬ 
lands  to  the  Indies  fhould  be  fufpended  for 
feven  Years.  That  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht , 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  &c.  fhould  be  in 
force  ;  and  if  any  Difficulties  arofe  concerning 
the  Interpretation  of  them,  they  fhould  be 
determin’d  by  a  future  Congrefs. 

Particularly  that  the  Englijh,  French  and 
Butch  fhould  be  reftor’d  to  their  Rights  in 
Trade  according  to  what  was  ftipulated  with 
each  of  them  by  Treaties  antecedent  to  the 
Year  1725'. 

Endeavours  were  to  be  ufed  to  pacify  the 
Troubles  in  the  North. 

And  immediately  after  the  Signing  of  thefe 
Articles  all  Hoftilities  were  to  ceafe ;  and 
with  refpeft  to  Spain ,  within  eight  Days  afcer 
‘■is  Catholick  Ma jelly  fhould  have  receiv’d 
thefe  Articles. 

All  Ships  fent  from  Oflend  to  India  before, 
his, time,  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  home 
*ith  toeir  Cargoes:  As  were  the  Galeons  on, 
he  other  fide,  and  the  Englijh  to  recall  their 
squadrons  from  America  and  the  Coafts  of- 
Spain. 
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This  deflation  of  Hoftilities  to  Sail  as  long 
is  the  Stiff  enfion  of  the  Oflend  Trade,  viZ. 
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foe  (even  Years  ;  in  which  time  the  refpedive 
Rights  of  the  P.rties  were  to  be  difeufs’d. 

Within  the  (pace  of  a  Month  after  the  (ign- 
ing  thefe  Articles,  it  was  agreed,  a  Congrefs 
fhould  be  form’d  at  Aix  la  Chapelle ,  where  the 
Rights  and  Pretenfions  of  the  refpective  Pow¬ 
ers  were  to  be  examin’d. 

Soon  after,  viz,,  on  the  lothof^W  1727a 
Ring  George ,  one  of  the  principal  Parties  con¬ 
cern’d,  died  in  Germany  on  the  Road  to  Han¬ 
nover. 

Still  the  Blockade  of  Gibralter  was  conti¬ 
nu’d  j  the  King  of  Spain  pretending  that  this 
was  no  Ad  of  Hoftility.  He  alfo  made  a  Dif¬ 
ficulty  in  reftoring  the  Ship  Prince  Frederick, 
and  other  Effeds  of  the  South  Sea-Company, 
fo  that  we  had  fcarce  any  Trade  with  Spain 
the  Year  following. 

Treaty  At  length  an  Ad  was  fign’d  for  the  Expla- 
cf  Pact-  nation  of  the  faid  Preliminary  Articles,  on  the 
Sc  at  ion  0f  March.  1727-8,  whereby  his  Britijb 

~..p.ain  a^jajep(y  agreed  to  fend  Orders  to  his  Admirals 
to  withdraw  from  the  Seas  of  the  Indies  and 
Spain  ;  and  confents  that  the  matter  relating 
to  the  Counterband  Goods  taken  in  by  the 
Ship  Prince  Frederick,  fhould  be  debated  in  the 
future  Congrefs  ;  and  that  therein  it  fhould  be 
decided  whether  the  Prizes  taken  at  Sea  by 
both  Parties  fhould  be  reftored,  and  that  his 
Britijb  Majefty  fhould  be  bound  by  what 
fhould  be  agreed  on  there. 

His  Catholick  Majefty  on  the  other  hand 
agreed  to  raife  the  Blockade  of  Gibraltar  ;  to 
reftore  the  Ship  Prince  Frederick  and  her  Cargo, 
and  to  re  ft  ore  the  Commerce  of  the  Rngl/Jh  in 
the  Indies ,  according  to  the  Affiento  Treaty,  and 
the  (ec'ond  and  third  Articles  of  the  Prelimi¬ 
naries.  To  qaufe  the  Effefts  of  the  Flotilla  to 

be 
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be  diftributed  forthwith  among  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  ;  and  the  Galleons,  when  retu  n’d,  as  in 
times  of  Peace.  And  his  Catholick  Majefty 
alfo  obliged  himfelf  to  abide  by  the  Dccilions 
of  the  future  Congrefs. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  Q.of Spain 
deliver’d  of  another  Prince,  born  the  25th  of 
July,  1727,  and  baptized  by  the  Name  of  0  a  on‘ 
Lewis -Anthony- Jams ;  and  on  the  25  th  of  De¬ 
cember  following  a  Ccntrad  of  Marriage  was  double 
figned  between  Don  JoJeph  Prince  of  Braz.il,  between* 
and  the  Infanta  Donna  Maria- Anna-Vittoria,  Spain  m d 
(who  had  before  been  contra&ed  to  Lewis  XV  Portugal 
King  of  France ; )  and  within  lefs  than  a 
Month  afterwards  another  Marriage  was  fo- 
lemniz’d  between  Don  Ferdinand  Prince  of  the 
Afturias ,  and  the  Infanta  Maria  of  Portugal ; 
whereby  the  Alliances  between  the  two  King¬ 
doms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  cemented  by 
the  fifrongeft  Ties  imaginable. 

The  Congrefs,  which  by  the  Preliminary 
Articles  was  firft  agreed  to  be  held  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  was  afterwards  at  the  Inftances  of  the 
French  Court,  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambray  ,* 
and  this  being  apprehended  too  far  for  Cardi¬ 
nal  Fleury,  the  Prime  Minifter  of  France,  to 
travel,  he  prevail’d  with  the  Plenipoten'ti-  Congrefs 
aries  to  avertible  at  Soiffons,  which  was  alfo  of Sciflon:, 
comply’d  with,  and  the  Congrefs  was  accord- 
i  ingly  open’d  rhere  on  the  14th  of  June,  1728  ; 
and  that  cunning  Jcfuit  being  determin’d  to 
manage  thofe  Negociations  in  Perfon,  and  yet 
1  pot  daring  to  trull  his  Prince  in  the  Hands  of 
any  other  Minifters  during  his  Abfence,  pre- 
:  vail’d  with  his  Mailer  to  come  with  the  Court 
,  to  Compeigns,  within  an  Hour  or  two’s  driving, 
i  off  Soiffons,  between  which  Places  he  was  per¬ 
petually  going  and  coming,  the  Fatigue  whereof 
,1  not 
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not  being  very  agreeable  to  the  old  Man,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  heard  them  wrangle  about  a 
Month,  and  gained  a  (efficient  Afcendant  of. 
them,  he  made  the  Minulers  follow  him  from 
' '  ‘  ’  thence  to  Paris ,  and  afterwards  to  Fontainbleau, 
and  in  (hort  to  every  Place  whither  the  Court 
of  France  removed  ;  fo  exceeding  forward 
were  they  to  refer  their  Differences  to  the 
Decifion  of  a  French  Jefuit. 

But  nothing  of  Confequence  being  refolv’d 
on  at  thefe  Conferences,  and  the  Englijh  Mer¬ 
chants  murmuring  that  their  Trade  with 
Spain  had  been  in  a  precarious  Condition  for 
Treaty  of  fo  many  Years,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  clap 
Seville.  up  a  Peace  with  that  Court  on  any  Terms 
almoft  ;  and  to  allure  the  Queen  of  Spain , 
who  govern’d  the  Councils  on  that  fide,  to 
enter  into  their  Meafures,  an  Offer  was  made 
her  of  introducing  a  Body  of  SpaniJJj  Troops 
immediately  into  Italy ,  to  fecure  the  eventual 
Succeffion  of  her  Son  Dan  Carlos  to  the  Dutchies 
of  Tufcany  and  Parma  ;  which  that  Princefs 
approving  of,  a  Tseaty  of  Peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  to  which  the  French  and  Dutch,  as 
well  as  the  Englijh,  were  Parties.  And  this 
obtain’d  the  Name  of  the  Treaty  of  Seville, 
it  having  been  concluded  there  by  the  Mini- 
(lets  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  But  the  Em- 
1 peror  was  highly  incenfed  at  that  part  of  it 
which  concerned  the  introducing  Spanijh  For¬ 
ces  into  Italy,  and  feems  inclined  to  hazard 
every  thing  rather  than  fufter  it.  The  Year 
1729,  and  part  of  1730,  have  now  pafs’d  in 
propofing  Expedients  to  compromife  this 
1730.  Difference  :  and  the  lift  Summer  the, Spaniards 
took  up  Tran  (ports,  in  order  to  land  a  Body 
of  Troops  in  Italy  but  finding  their  Allies 
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not  in  a  readinefs  to  fupport  them,  they 
thought  fit  to  difembark  their  Forces,  difmifs 
their  Ships,  and  wait  the  Succefs  of  the  Nego¬ 
tiations  on  this  Head.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
we  are  rightly  inform’d,  the  Spaniards  in 
America  continue  to  take  the  Merchant  Ships 
at  Britain ,  as  in  a  time  of  War,  and  in  other 
refpeds  have  not  behav’d  themfelves  as  a 
Nation  in  perfed  Friendfhip  with  us.  I  lhall 
tonclude  the  Hiftory  of  .Spain  with  obferving, 
:hat  the  Duke  of  Riperda,  who  was  the  Sub- 
ied  of  fo  many  Memorials  between  the  Mi¬ 
ners  of  Spain  and  England ,  made  his  Efcape 
)ut  of  the  Caftle  of  Segovia  on  the  thirteenth 
)f  September ,  1728,  and  has  fince  vifited  moil 
bf  the  Courts  of  Europe.  He  was  very  lately 
n  Great  Britain ,  where  it  is  not  doubted  but 
he  Miniftry  knew  how  to  make  a  proper  Ufe 
rf  him. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

‘ Treats  of  the  Civil  Government ,  Prerogatives  and 
Succejfiun  of  the  Crown ,  the  Kings  Titles  and 
Arms ,  Great  Officers  of  State ,  Nobility  and 
Grandees. 

“The Civil  TN  the  fifteenth  Century  Spain  was  divided 
Govern*  inCo  ^vc  Kingdoms,  four  of  which  were 
isienc.  Chrijlian ,  and  the  fifth  Mahometan ,  i.  The 

Kingdom  of  Caftile ,  comprehending  the  two 
Caftile' s,  and  the  Provinces  of  Leon,  Galicia. 
Afturia  and  Andalujia.  2.  The  Kingdom  of 
Aragon,  which  comprehended  Aragon ,  Bifcay: 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  the  Iflands  of 
Baleares.  3.  The  Kingdom  of  Navarre 
which  contain’d  the  Upper  and  Lower  Navarre. 
4.  The  Kingdom  of  Portugal :  And,  5.  That 
of  Grenada. 

In  the  fame  Century  thefe  five  Monarchies 
were  reduc’d  to  three  by  the  Marriage  of 
Ferdinand  King  of  Arragon ,  call’d  the  Catholick, 
with  Ifabella  (Elizabeth)  Heirefs  of  Caftile , 
and  by  the  Conqueft  they  made  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Grenada,  Amo  1492.  Thefe  three 
Kingdoms  in  the  fixteenth  Century  werd 
reduc’d  to  one,  and  all  Spain  fubjeci  to  one 
Sovereign  ;  for  firft  Ferdinand  the  Catholick 
took  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre  from  John 
£ Albret,  Anno  1512,  and  about  fevency  Year! 
afterwards  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  wai 
conquer’d  by  Philip  II.  In  this  Staie  things 
remain’d  for  fixty  Years*  during  the  Reigni 
of  three  Kings  of  the  Name  of  Phihp  j  and 
then  was  Spain  in  the  heighth  of  its  Glory  |j 
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for  the  Houfe  of  Auflria,  which  poffefs’d  it, 
had  befides  Spain  large  Dominions  in  Italy, 
Franche  Compte ,  or  the  County  of  Burgundy  in 
France ,  the  Seventeen  Provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries,  befides  vaft  Territories  in  America , 
Afia  and  Africa ,  infomuch  that  Philip  II  us’d 
to  fay,  the  Sun  never  fee  in  his  Dominions. 
But  this  Monarchy  has  been  fince  difmember’d, 
and  reduc’d  within  much  narrower  Bounds  ; 
ieven  of  the  feventeen  Provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries  threw  off  the  Spanijh  Yoke  at  once 
and  declar’d  themfelves  a  free  People,  which 
was  occafion’d  by  the  Oppreffions  of  the 
Spanijh  Government,  and  the  Cruelties  com- 
suited  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  to  which  the 
Alteration  of  Religion  in  thofe  Countries 
very  much  contributed.  The  Catalans  revolted 
in  the  Year  1640,  and  put  themfelves  under 
the  Protection  of  France ,  remaining  for  twelve 
Years  fubjedt  to  that  Crown.  The  fame  Year 
the  Portuguefe  threw  oft'  the  Spaniflo  Yoke,  and 
plac’d  jfohn  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the  Throne, 
being  of  the  Race  of  their  antient  Kings.  In 
the  laft  War  the  Emperor  poffefs’d  himfelf  of 
all  the  Spanijh  Territories  in  Italy  •  and  the 
refidue  of  the  Spanijh  Provinces  in  the  Low 
Countries  were  yielded  to  his  Imperial  Majefty 
by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
Gibraltar  and  the  Ifland  of  Minorca  were  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  Englifh. 

His  Catholick  Majefty  however  ftill  remains 
Sovereign  of  all  Spain  (except  Portugal ,  Roujjil = 
Ion ,  and  part  of  Cerdagne,)  of  the  Empires  of 
Mexico ,  Peru,  &c.  in  America  ;  of  Ceuta  and 
fome  other  Places  on  the  Coaft  of  Africa,  and 
;  of  the  Philipin  Iflands  in  Afia.  His  Dominions 
being  ftill  of  the  largeft  Extent  of  any  Prince’s 
upon  Earth,  and  according  to  the  Calculati- 
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ens  of  fome  Writers,  four  times  larger  thaW 
ever  the  Roman  Empire  was.  In  the  Continent 
of  America  alone  he  is  pofiefs’d  of  a  fine  rich 
Country,  whole  Provinces  lie  contiguous,  and 
extend  fix  thoufand  Miles  and  upwards  in 
length  from  South  to  North. 

And  as  the  King  of  Spains  Dominions 
The  Pre-  are  the  largeft,  fo  his  Prerogatives  are  as 
rogatives  great  as  any  Prince's  in  the  known  World. 

Crown  *s  an  a'z>^ute  Monarch,  his  Word  is  a 

Law,  and  he  can  difpofe  of  every  thing  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Pleafure,  without  taking  the 
Advice  of  any  Man  or  Body  of  Men  what¬ 
ever.  3Tis  true,  every  Province  almoft  in 
Spain  had  the  Privilege  antiently  of  being 
governed  by  Laws  of  their  own  framing, 
which  cou'd  not  be  repeal’d  or  alter'd  but 
by  an  Aifembly  of  the  States  of  the  refpe&ive 
Provinces  ;  nor  cou'd  their  Princes  raife 
Taxes  without  their  Confent.  Thefe  States 
comfifted  of  the  Clergy,  Nobility  and  Com¬ 
mons,  of  whom  the  Commons  feem  to  have 
been  much  the  leaft  Number,  particularly  in 
that  large  Kingdom  of  Caftile ,  which  compre¬ 
hended  Leon,  Afluria ,  Galicia ,  Eftramadura 
and  Andalujia ,  for  there  were  not  more  than 
feventeen  Cities  and  one  Town  that  fent 
Reprefentatives  to  the  Affembly  of  the  States, 
and  thofe  but  two  a-piece. 

The  Cortes  are  now  only  afiembled  upon 
fome  particular  Occafions,  as  when  they  take 
the  Oaths  to  the  Prince  of  Afluriaiy  or  when 
the  Succellion  of  the  Crown  is  limited  ac¬ 
cording  to  Treaties  with  foreign  Princes, 
who  look  upon  thofe  CompaSs  to  be  the 
lefs  liable  to  Alteration  when  they  have  been 
confirm'd  by  an  Affembly  of  the  States. 
And  this  brings  me  to  obferve,  that  the 
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Crown  of  Spain  is  hereditary,  and  defcends  Succeffi-1 
to  the  Females,  according  to  their  Seniority,  onofthe 
in  default  of  Males  ,•  tho*  there  are  Inftances’  Grown‘  ^ 
where  their  Princes  have  pafs’d  by  the  eldeft 
and  given  their  Dominions  to  a  younger 
Branch  :  and  a  multitude  of  Examples  there 
are  of  their  dividing  their  Territories  among 
their  Iflue.  It  is  generally  held,  that  the 
firft  Gothick  Kings  of  Spain  were  ele&ive,  and 
that  it  was  fome  Centuries  before  their  Crowns 
became  hereditary.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
Pelagins  and  the  other  petty  Spanijh  Sovereigns, 
who  fir  ft  diflodg’d  the  Moors .  and  drove  them, 
from  the  Northern  parts  of  Spain,  were  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  People  ;  and  the  firfl  Sovereign  of 
Aragon ,  Garcias  Xanenes ,  was  not  only  elected, 
but  was  limited  by  certain  Laws  and  Condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Exercife  of  his  Authority,  which 
if  he  attempted  to  break  through,  the  People 
were  at  Liberty  to  depofe  him  and  advance 
another  to  the  Throne  :  And  a  Magiftrate 
accordingly  was  eftabliffi’d,  call’d  the  Juftice 
of  the  Kingdom, ,  who  was  to  obferve  the  King’s 
Condud,  and  impower’d  to  profecute  him. 
before  the  States  whenever  he  violated  the 
Laws.  This  Officer  was  only  accountable 
to  the  States,  and  the  King  at  his  Inaugara* 
tion  was  oblig’d  to  fwear  to  maintain  their 
Privileges  on  his  bended  Knees  before  him. 

The  Words  ufed  on  eleiting  their  Sovereign 
were  thefe.  We  who  are  your  Equals,  do  make  you 
dir  King  and  Lord  on  Condition  you  maintain  our 
Laws  and :  Liberties ,  but  not  otherwife.  Which 
coflom  continu’d  to  the  eleventh  Century, 
md  mod  of  the  Provinces  enjoy’d  great  Privi¬ 
es  till  the  Reign  of  Henry  V.  and  Philip  If 
vino  by  purchafing  Votes  in  the  Afiemblies  of 
'he  States,  and  by  vaft  Handing  Armies,  par- 
i  y  2  ticiilarly 
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ticularly  of  Foreigners,  in  a  manner  put  ao 
end  to  the  Liberties  of  Spain  ;  tho’,  ^tis  true, 
the  Government,  to  prevent  Infurredions,  or 
to  reclaim  revolting  Provinces,  have  fome- 
times  indulg’d  the  People  with  feme  Share  of 
their  antient  Privileges,  which  they  have 
refum’d  again  as  foon  as  their  Turns  were 
ferv’d  ;  and  the  King  of  Spain  is  at  this  Day 
one  of  the  moft  abfolute  Princes  on  the  Fade 
of  the  Earth,  as  has  been  intimated  already. 

However,  he  takes  an  Oath  at  his  Inaugu- 
Kings  of  ration  to  maintain  their  Rights  and  Privileges ; 
Spain  not  ancj  on  t}ie  other  hand  the  Cortes,  or  Aflembly 
crown  .  ^  ^  States,  who  are  convened  on  this  Oc- 
cafion,  acknowledge  him  for  their  Sovereign  ; 
but  the  Kings  of  Spain  are  not  Crown’d,  as 
moft  Monarchs  of  Europe  are. 

But  notwithftanding  the  Kings  of  Spain  are 
^°“nc^s  abfolute  Princes,  fays  my  Author,  their 
ofjuftice.  Moderation,  can  never  be  fufficiently  applaud- 
J  ’  ed,  having  for  many  Ages  taken  the  Advice 
of  thofe  who  are  vers’d  in  the  Laws  of  their 
Country,  in  every  thing  that  regards  their 
Civil  Government,  their  Forces  or  Revenues, 
and  for  that  end  have  appointed  feveral 
Councils  or  Tribunals  for  the  Difpatch  of  the 
refpedive  Branches  of  Bufinefs,  of  which 
lome  are  Sovereign  Courts,  and  others  fub- 
altern. 

i.  The  Cabinet  -  Council,  or  Junta  of 
General  Difpatches.  2.  The  Council  of 
State.  3.  The  Council  of  War.  4.  The 
Council  of  CafliL’e.  5.  The  Chamber  of 
Caftille.  6.  The  Council  of  the  Indie*, ;  7. 

The  Council  of  Finances,  or  Royal  Revenues, 
8.  The  Council  of  Navarre.  9.  The  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Buildings  and  Forefts.  10.  The 
Chanceries  of  Valladolid  and  Grenada . 
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The  fubaltern  Tribunals  are,  i.  The 
junta,  or  Council  for  lodging  or  quartering 
all  Perfons  belonging  to  the  Court.  2.  That 
of  the  Alcaides  of  the  Palace.  3.  The 
Audiences  of  Galicia ,  Seville,  Arragon ,  Va~ 
lencia,  Catalonia ,  Majorca ,  and  the  Canaries. 

4.  The  Junfdidion  of  the  Corrigidores,  Ri- 
gidors,  Viguers  and  Alcades. 

The  Viceroyalties  are  thofe  of  Navarre , 

Arragon ,  Valencia ,  Catalonia ,  Majorca ,  Pm; 
and  Mexico. 

The  Captainfhips  General  are  thofe  of 
Andalufia ,  Guipufcoa,  Eftramadura  and  the 
Canaries ,  with  thofe  of  the  Indies. 

It  is  the  Cabinet  Council  which  confifts  of  Cabinet 
the  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  five  or  CounciL 
fix  more  of  the  King’s  Nomination,  which 
determines  all  Affairs  of  Government  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  the  Privy  Council,  which  confifts  of  a  prjvy 
greater  number,  indeed  things  of  the  fame  Council, 
nature  are  debated,  but  the  Refolutions 
are  taken  in  the  Cabinet,  and  fometimes,  ’cis 
{aid,  after  things  have  undergone  the  Delibe¬ 
rations  of  both  Councils,  the  King  with  the 
Secretary  alone,  takes  fuch  Meafures  as  he 
fees  proper  in  relation  to  publick  Affairs. ;  fo 
that  the  principal  Secretary  may  well  be 
efteem’d  the  greateft  Minifter  in  the  Spanijh 
Court,  and  is  frequently  the  Prime  Mi¬ 
nifter. 

The  Bufinefs  of  the  Council  of  War  is  the 
;  fame  as  in  other  Nations,  only  it  takes  in  the 
Admiralty  and  Naval  Affairs,  as  well  as  thofe 
relating  to  the  Land-Service,  for  the  Admiral 
1  of  Caflille  is  now  but  a  Title  of  Honour,  he 
c  has  nothing  to  do  in  Maritime  Affairs. 
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The  Court  or  Council  of  Caflllk  is  the 
higheft  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  determines  Appeals  from  inferior  Courts 
within  its  JurifdiCLon  :  They  are  alfo  a  kind 
of  Council  of  State  for  that  particular  Pro¬ 
vince. 

The  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  CaftiUe  are 
confulced  by  his  Majefty  in  all  his  Grants  of 
Honours,  Offices  and  Preferments,  Eccle^ 
fiaftical  or  Temporal ;  and  all  Pardons  and 
other  Graces  pafs  this  Court. 

The  fupreme  Council  of  the  Indies ,  the 
Jjlands ,  and  Terra  Firma  was  eilablifii’d  in  the 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  and  Ifabeduy 
when  thofe  Countries  were  firft  difcover’d ; 
but  the  Emperor  Charles  V  brought  it  to  Per¬ 
fection.  Tins  Council  have  the  fupreme  Ju- 
rifdiction  of  all  Affairs,  Civil  and  Military, 
by  Sea  and  Land  in  the  New  World ,  (as  their 
American  Dominions  are  frequently  call’d  ; ) 
where  ’cis  Paid  the  Spaniards  within  the  fpace 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  Years  have  built  feven 
thoufand  Churches  and  fix  hundred  Mo- 
n  a  fie  ties. 

The  Council  of  Finances  may  be  refembled 
to  the  Treafury  and  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
England ,  where  every  thing  is  tranfaded  and 
determin’d  relating  to  the  Royal  Revenues. 

The  Council  of  Navarre  determine  all  Mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  that  Kingdom,  having  Laws 
and  Ciifioms  peculiar  tothemfelves;  and  when, 
they  fubrakted  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  ’cwas 
flipulated,  that  they  fhouid  not  be  fubjed  ro. 
the  Laws  of  Cafiile  :  but  this  has  of  late  Years 
been  broken  through  in  many  Inftanees,  and  -, 
the  Court  of  Spain  are  as  absolute  here  as  in : 
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The  Court:  of  the  Royal  Buildings  and  Fo- 
:tefts  have  the  fupreme  Jurifdi&ion  in  ail  the 
Woods  and  Forefts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
Direction  of  the  King’s  Buildings  in  his  Pala¬ 
ces  and  elfewhere. 

The  Chanceries  of  Valladolid  and  Grenada 
were  eftablifh’d  to  eafe  the  Royal  Council  of 
Cajlile ,  which  had  too  much  Bufinefs ;  and 
that  the  Subje&s  in  thofe  parts  of  Spain  might 
not  be  obliged  to  travel  fo  far  as  Madrid  for 
Juftice,  when  they  found  themfelves  under  a 
iNeceffity  of  appealing  from  the  Inferiour 
Courts. 

The  Junta,  or  Council  for  providing  Lodg¬ 
ings  for  the  Court,  have  a  Power  of  agreeing 
with  fuch  Perfons  as  defire  to  be  excus’d  from 
taking  in  thele  Guefts  ;  by  which  Compofiti- 
ons  the  Court  raifes  a  confiderable  annual 
Revenue. 

The  Court  of  Alcaids  of  the  Palace  has  the 
jurifdidtion  of  all  Caufes,  Civil  and  Criminal, 
within  the  Verge  of  the  Court,  which  extends 
five  Leagues  round  about  the  Palace  where 
the  King  refides,  and  is  exercis’d  over  fuch 
Perfons  as  follow  the  Court  when  his  Majefty 
vifits  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  Courts  of  Royal  Audiences,  before 
the  late  Revolutions  in  Anagon ,  Valencia  and 
Catalonia,  were  but  four,  viz,.  Thofe  of  Gali¬ 
cia,  Seville,  Majorca  and  the  Canaries  :  But 
fince  thofe  Provinces  have  been  depriv’d  of 
their  Privileges  and  fubj\&ed  to  the  Laws  of 
Cajlile,  they  have  eftablifh’d  Courts  of  Audi¬ 
ence  at  Saragojfa ,  Valencia  and  Barcelona ,  fo 
that  there  are  leven  of  them  at  prefent,  with¬ 
out  taking  in  thofe  of  the  Indies ,  which  are 
twelve  in  number. 
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Thefe  Courts,  of  which  the  Viceroy,  or 
Captain-General  is  Prefident,  and  the  Al= 
caids  -  Majors,  Fifcals,  &c.  are  Members, 
take  Cognizance  of  all  Caufes  Criminal  and 
Civil  within  five  Leagues  round  about  the 
City  where  the  refpe&ive  Courts  are  held  in 
the  firfl  Infiance,  and  by  way  of  Appeal  of 
all  Caufes  which  are  remov’d  from  the  Courts 
of  the  ordinary  Judges  within  their  feveral 
Jurifdi&ions,  as  Alcaids,  Bayliffs,  Corrigidors, 
Rigidors,  &c. 

There  lies  no  Appeal  from  thefe  Audiences 
in  Civil  Caufes  where  the  Matter  in  difpute 
does  not  exceed  ten  thoufand  Marvedis  ; 
where  it  does  the  Parties  may  appeal  to  the 
Sovereign  Tribunal ;  and  in  criminal  Cafes 
there  lies  an  Appeal  in  Sentences  of  Death, 
Mutilation,  or  ten  Years  Banifhment. 

The  Governor,  or  his  Lieutenant,  with 
certain  Members  of  the  Court  of  Audience, 
have  Power  to  vifit  the  feveral  Alcaids  and 
inferior  Judges  in  their  Province,  examine 
their  Condudt,  difplace,  and  punifh  them  for  ' 
JMale-Adminifiration  :  But  this  is  nowalmoft 
difus’d,  ro  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  People, 
who  are  expos’d  to  the  Extortions  of  the 
ordinary  Alcaids.  Thefe  Gentlemen  having 
a  Commiffion  but  for  three  Years,  think  of1 
nothing  elfe  but  making  the  moil  of  their 1 
Places  during  the  fhort  time  their  Authority1 
iafts,  out  of  the  Suirors  who  have  any  Caufes 
depending  in  their  Courts, 

I  As  to  the  JurifdiCtion  of  their  inferior 
judges  and  Magiftrates,  (•viz,.)  Corrigidors,’ 
Rigidors,  Alcaids  Bayliffs  and  Viguers,  they 
feem  to  difrer  little  in  the  nature  of  their,; 
Office,  but  receive  different  Appellations, 
according  to  the  Dignity  or  Extent  of  the, 
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City  or  Place  wherein  they  exercife  their  fe- 
veral  Jurifdidtions.  Formerly  the  Bifhops  Sees 
only  were  honour’d  with  the  Titles  of  Cities 
in  Spain ,-  but  their  Princes  have  long  fince 
extended  that  Privilege  to  a  great  many  other 
Towns,  and  molt  of  thefe  are  not  only  allow’d 
to  fend  Reprefentatives  to  the  Cortes,  or 
Affembly  of  the  States,  but  have  a  Corrigidor 
for  their  Chief  Magiftrate,  to  whom  the  lefler 
Towns  and  Places  within  the  Diftrift  of  his 
City  are  fubjeft.  Thofe  Cities  which  have 
not  a  Corrigidor  for  their  Chief  Magiflrate 
have  a  Rigidor,  or  Alcaid-Major,  who  has 
certain  Rigidors,  or  inferior  Judges,  for  his 
Afl'effors  or  Affiftants,  from  which  Courts 
there  lies  an  Appeal  to  the  Courts  of  Audience, 
Chancery,  Council  Royal,  or  other  Superior 
Tribunal.  The  Towns  which  are  not  Cities 
have  their  Alcaids,  Bayliffs,  orViguers,  from 
whofe  Sentences  they  may  appeal  to  the 
Courts  eftablifb’d  in  the  Cities  to  which  they 
belong,  where  they  are  confirm’d  or  re- 
vers’d. 

There  feems  to  be  no  other  Difference  be¬ 
tween  their  Viceroys  and  Captain-Generals, 
,than  that  the  one  commands  in  a  Province 
i  which  has  the  Title  of  a  Kingdom,  and  the 
other  in  a  Province  which  has  no  fuch  Title, 
,except  that  of  Barcelona ,  where  the  Governor 
(has  the  Title  of  Viceroy,  tho’  Catalonia  be 
.but  a  County.  ,  , 

Both  the  Viceroy  and  Captain  -  General 
i  have  the  Command  of  all  the  Forces  of  the 
(Province  of  which  they  are  relpedively  Go¬ 
vernors,  and  prefide  in  all  Tribunals  within 
jtheir  feveral  Jurifdidions.  They  have  the 
^Nomination  of  many  Officers  Civil  and  Mi¬ 
litary,  and  recommend  the  reft  to  hisMajefty’s 

Voi  XIII,  Z  z  Favour  ^ 
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favour  ;  and  all  Officers  and  Maglftrates, 
both  Civil  and  Military,  are  refponfible  to 
him  for  their  Condud  ;  as  are  alfo  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  Towns  and  Places  within  their 
refpedive  Provinces,  exercifing  almoft  Royal 
Power.  Before  the  Redudion  of  Arragon , 
Valencia  and  Catalonia  indeed,  fays  my  Author, 
the  People  of  thofe  Provinces  wou’d  infift  on 
their  refpedive  Privileges  and  Immunities  in 
oppofition  to  the  Authority  of  their  Viceroys, 
who  were  obliged  to  ad  with  the  utmoft  Cir- 
cumfpedion  and  Lenity  for  fear  of  Infurredions, 
which  frequently  happen’d  whenever  the  Peo¬ 
ple  apprehended  their  Rights  to  be  invaded  j 
but  fince  the  King  has  depriv’d  them  of  their 
Privileges,  their  Viceroys  ad  with  an  almoft 
unlimited  Power  ;  at  which  the  People  may 
murmur  in  private,  but  dare  not  exprefs  their 
Refentments  in  publick  for  fear  of  incurring 
the  fevereft  Puniffiments. 

The  Titles  of  their  former  Kings  were 
very  pompous,  as  King  of  Kings.  Alonfo  VI 
affutn’d  the  Title  of  Emperor ;  and  Alonfo  VII, 
belides  that  of  Emperor,  took  the  Titles  of 
Glorious,  Pious,  Happy,  Conqueror,  &c> 
but  at  prefent  ail  thefe  are  reduc’d  to  that  of 
Catholick ,  granted  to  King  '“Ferdinand  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI,  in  Confideration  of  his  conquer¬ 
ing  the  Infidel  Moors  in  Spain,  and  the 
Services  he  had  done  the  Holy  See.  To  this 
Title  the  King  added  that  of  Don ,  as  the 
moft  noble  and  emphatick  Term  in  the  Spanijh 
Language,  being  deriv’d  from  the  Word 
Dominm  (Lord.)  And  the  Kings  of  Spain, 
notwithstanding  ^he  Lofs  of  their  Italian  and 
Flemifh  Territories,  ftil]  ftile  themfelves  Kings 
of  Caftile,  Aragon ,  Navarre,  Valencia,  Murcia , 
Grenada,  Cordon  a ,  Seville,  Algarva,  faen, 
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Majorca,  Minorca,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
JeruJalem,  the  Eafi  and  Weft-Indie?,  Prince  of 
Jfturid,  Duke  of  Milan  and  Burgundy,  Arch¬ 
duke  of  Auftria,  Earl  of  Flanders,  Burgundy, 
and  Catalonia ,  Lord  of  Bijcay  and  Molina 
&c. 

They  retain  alfo  the  Arms  of  almoft  every  Arms. 
Province,  bearing  Quarterly  :  The  fir  ft  Quar¬ 
ter  Counter-quarter’d. ;  in  the  firft  and. fourth 
Gules,  a  Caftie  triple  lowered  Azure,  each 
with  three  Battlements  Or,  purfled  Sails, 
for  Caftille.  _  In  the  fecond  and  third  Argent, 
a  Lion  paflant  Gules,  crown’d,  langucd  and 
arm  d  Or,  for  Leon.  In  the  fecond  great 
Quarter  Or,  four  Pallets  Gules,  for  Arragon . 

Party  Or,  four  Pallets  alfo  Gules,  betwixt 
two  Planches  Argent,  charg  d  with  as  many 
Eagles  Sable,  member’d,  beak’d  and  crown’d 
A^ure,  for  Sicily.  The/e  two  great  Quarters 
grafted  in  Bafe  Argent,  a  Pomegranate  Vert, 
ftalk  d  and  leav  d  of  the  fame,  open’d  and . 
feeded  Gules,  for  Grenada.  Over  ail  A  gem, 
five  Efcutcheons  Azure,  plac’d  Cross-wife* 
each  charg  d  with  as  many  Bteants  in  Saltier 
of  the  firft,  for  Portugal.  The  Shield  bor¬ 
der’d  Gules,  with  feven  Towers  Or,  for 
Algarva.  In  the  thir’d  Quarter  Gules ,  a  Fefs 
Argent,  for  Auftria.  Coupie,  and  fupported 
by  antient  Burgundy,  which  is  Bendy  of  fix 
Pieces  Or  and  Azure,  border’d  Gules.  In  the 
fourth  great  Quarter  Azure,  Seme  of  Flower 
de  Luces  Or,  with  a  Border  Compony  Argent 
and  Gules,  for  modern  Burgundy.  Coupie^O 
fupported  Sable,  a  Lion  Or,  for  Brabant. 

Thefe  two  great  Quarters  charg’d  with  an 
Efcutcheon  Or,  a  Lion  Sable,  and  langued 
Gules ,  for  Flanders.  Partly  Or,  an  Eagle 
Z  z  z  Sable ; 
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Sable ,  for  Antwerp ,  the  Capital  City  of  the 
Marquifate  of  the  Holy  Empire. 

For  Creft,  a  Crown  Or,  rais’d  with  eight 
Diadems  or  Semi-circles,  terminating  in  a 
Mond  Or.  The  Collar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  encompafTes  the  Shield,  on 
the  iides  of  which  (land  the  two  Pillars  of 
Hercules ,  on  each  fide  one,  with  this  Motto, 
PLUSULTRA. 

The  King  The  King  nominates  to  ail  Archbifhopricks 
nominates  arui  Bifhopricks  in  the  Kingdom,  and  molt 
eoBilhop-  oj.-  ^  ^bbies,  and  t0  many  other  Ecclefiaftical 
n,CiS’  Cm  £)ignjties  and  Preferments  in  the  Cathedral 
and  Collegiate  Churches,  and  in  the  feveral 
Military  Orders  of  St.  James ,  Calatrava ,  and 
Alcantara  or  Montefa. 

Great  The  Great  Officers  of  the  Crown  are,  i. 
Officers  The  Grand  Almoner,  who  has  the  Precedence 
of  Scare.  0f  alj  others.  2.  The  Grand  Mafier  of  the 
Houfehold.  3.  The  Sumelier,  or  Great 
Chamberlain.  4.  The  Mafier  of  the  Horfe, 
5.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed  -  Chamber^ 
■whofe  Number  is  not  fixed.  6.  The  Grand 
Falconer  and  Huntfman.  7.  The  Great 
Chancellor,  which  is  now  only  a  Title  of 
Honour.  8.  The  Admiral  of  Caflile ,  which 
is  alfo  a  Title  of  Honour  at  prefent  ;  as  is 
that  of,  8.  The  Great  Conftable  of  Ca~ 
fiile. 

prince  of  The  eldeft  Son  of  Spain  is  call’d  Prince  of 
the  Jjlu-  tiie  Afturias,  the  People  of  this  Province 
rias.  having  given  the  firft  Blow  to  the  Empire 
of  the  Moors,  and  on  that  Account  efieem’d 
the  moft  honourable  in  Spain.  When  he  if 
Proclaim’d,  the  Clergy,  Nobility,  and  Thirc 
Eftate  are  afi’embled,  and  take  an  Oath  o 
Fidelity  to  him,  promifing  to  obey  him  a 
their  King  after  the  Death  of  the  reignint 

Prince 
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Princei  The  younger  Sons  of  Spain  are  call’d 
Infants ,  and  the  Princeffes  Infantas  ;  and 
where  there  is  only  one  Daughter,  and  no 
Son,  (he  is  call’d  Infant ,  as  a  Male. 

The  Nobility  of  Spain  are  generally  call’d  Nobility. 
Hidalgo  sy  by  which  we  are  to  underftand 
that  they  are  defcended  from  the  antient 
Goths :  they  are  either  Dukes,  Marquefles,  or 
Counts.  But  thofe  ftil’d  Grandees  are  the  Grandees, 
moft  honourable,  whether  they  are  Dukes, 
Marqueffes,  or  Counts  ;  for  there  are  many 
of  every  Degree  that  are  not  Grandees. 

There  are  alfo  three  Kinds  of  Grandees, 
i.  Thofe  who  have  that  Honour  only  for 
Life.  2.  Thofe  where  the  Grant  is  to  them 
and  their  Iffue  whether  Male  or  Female  and 
in  that  cafe  if  it  defcends  to  the  Female  the 
Husband  is  a  Grandee  in  his  Wife’s  Right. 

And  3.  Others  are  Grandees  by  Inheritance 
from  their  Anceftors  for  time  immemorial. 

They  are  alfo  diftinguifh’d  on  other  Accounts; 
one  Clafs  of  them  are  cover’d  before  they 
fpeak  to  the  King,  a  fecond  do  not  put  on 
their  Hats  till  after  they  have  fpoke,  and  a 
third  not  till  they  have  receiv’d  their  Anfwer. 

But  it  muft  be  remember’d,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  their  Right  to  be  cover’d  before  the 
King,  if  one  fhou’d  put  on  his  Hat  before  his 
Majefty  bids  him,  he  wou’d  make  him  fenfi- 
ble  of  his  Error.  The  King  treats  them  as 
Princes  in  his  Letters,  ftiles  them  Prince  or 
Coufin-German,  and  gives  them  the  Title  of 
llluflrious,  and  the  Queen  addrefi'es  their 
Wives  in  the  fame  manner.  They  have  the 
Privilege  of  being  drawn  by  four  Horfes  or 
Mules  in  Madrid,  and  their  long  Barnefles 
are  of  Silk  :  whereas  all  other  Perfons  have 
but  a  Pair  of  Horfes  in  their  Coaches,  except 

when 
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when  they  go  into  the  Country,  and  then 
every  one  travels  with  as  many  as  he  pleafes. 


No  Gold 
or  Silver 
Lace 
worn  in 

Spain . 


Knights 
of  the 
Military 
Orders. 


The  King  and  Ambafladors  have  fix  Horfes 
in  their  Coaches  in  Town.  The  Title  given 
a  Grandee  in  fpeaking  to  him  or  of  him  is 
that  of  Eminence. 

The  great  Lords  entertain  a  vaft  number  of 
Domefticks  in  Spain,  but  keep  them  all  at 
board  Wages,  allowing  to  each  nine  Pence 
or  ten  Pence  a  Day,  or  thereabouts.  They 
drefs  no  more  Meat  in  the  Kitchin  than  will 
ferve  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Family  and 
their  Children,  and  feldom  make  Entertain¬ 
ments  for  their  Friends.  The  Nobility  are 
very  numerous,  and  have  large  Revenues,  but 
they  have  the  word:  OEconomy  in  the  World, 
which  is  the  Reafon  that  mod:  of  them  are 
miferably  poor.  They  fpend  prodigious 
Suras  indeed  in  the  Furniture  of  their  Houfes, 
and  in  the  Purchafe  of  Diamonds  and  precious 
Stones ;  which  has  however  a  great  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Wealth,  and  Jewels  no  doubt  appear 
very  well  on  Black,  their  ufual  Habit  :  But  : 
Gold-Lace  and  Embroidery  are  forbidden  in  i 
Spain ,  on  which  account  they  do  not  make 
fo  fplendid  an  Appearance  in  their  Shews  and  'i 
Cavalcades  abroad  as  the  French.  it 

The  Knights  of  the  feverai  Military  Or-  > 
ders  are  reckon’d  alfo  among  their  Nobility,  i 
They  were  eftablifh’d  in  the  long  Wars  be¬ 
tween  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors ,  as  an 
Encouragement  to  the  brave,  and  had  feverai 
Commanderies  annex’d  to  their  refpe&ive 


Orders, 


confiding 


chiefly  of  Towns  and 


Territories  taken  from  the  Infidels  and  fbr-jc 
merly  thefe  Knights  took  Vows  of  Chaflicy, 

C '7c.  as  the  Knights  of  Malta  do  at  this  Day, 


but  the.  former  have  a  Difpenfation  from  the 
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}ope  to  marry  at  prefent.  The  three  Orders 
:re,  i.  That  of  Sr.  James ,  call’d  the  Rich. 
-  That  of  Alcantara ,  call’d  the  Noble.  And, 
.  That  of  Calatrava,  the  Galant.  That  of 
It.  James  being  the  richeft,  obtain’d  its  Name 
rom  thence,  and  is  the  moft  antient,  having 
>een  instituted  in  the  twelfth  Century,  and 
onfirm’d  by  Pope  Alexander  III,  Anno  1175. 
ihe  Knights  of  this  Order  are  known  by  a 
id  Crofs  on  the  Shoulder  in  the  Fafhion  of  a 
word.  There  are  eighty-feven  Commando¬ 
es  belonging  to  it  in  CafliUe  and  Lem,  valued 
t  two  hundred  and  feventy-two  thoufand 
lucats  fer  Annum . 

The  Order  of  Alcantara  is  call’d  the  Noble,’ 
ecaufe  thofe  who  are  admitted  into  it  mult 
rove  their  Nobility  for  four  Generations, 
'hereas  in  the  others  it  is  fufficient  to  prove 
for  two.  The  Order  of  Alcantara  alfo 
rear  a  red  Crofs,  and  are  poffefs’d  of  thirty- 
iree  Commanderies,  four  Priories,  and  as 
any  Alcaides,  amounting  to  fourfcore  thou- 
nd  Ducats  per  Annum. 

The  Order  of  Calatrava  took  the  Name  of 
ie  Galant  from  the  Numbers  of  young 
avaliers  who  were  admitted  into  it  :  They 
e  diftinguifh’d  by  a  green  Crofs,  and  have 
irty-four  Commanderies  and  eight  Priories, 
orth  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  Ducats 
r  Annum. 

The  Matters  of  thefe  feveral  Orders  were 
one  time  fo  rich  and  powerful,  that  they 
Du’d  difpute  the  Commands  of  their  Prince  ; 
hereupon  the  Malterfhips,  by  the  Confent 
the  Pope,  were  conferr’d  on  the  King, 
ho  /till  enjoys  this  Privilege,  and  by  that 
eans  keeps  the  Knights  within  the  Bounds 
their  Duty.  As  to  the  Order  of  the 
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Golden  Fleece,  this  is  feldom  eonferr’d  on 
any  but  Princes ;  and  however  honourable  it 
may  be,  yet  having  no  Commanderies  or 
Revenues  belonging  to  ic,  is  not  much  coveted. 
See  the  State  of  Germany. 

Before  I  leave  this  Head  of  the  Nobility 
and  Grandees,  I  mult  obferve  that  it  is  not 
univerfally  true,  that  no  Subjedfs  but  the 
Grandees  are  cover’d  before  the  King;  for 
the  Cardinals,  the  Pope’s  Nuncio’s,  the  Arch- 
bifhops,  the  Grand  Prior  of  Caflile ,  of  the 
Order  of  Malta  ;  the  Generals  of  the  Orders 
of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Francis ,  the  Ambaffa- 
dors  of  Crown’d  Heads,  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  on  Collar  Days ;  the 
Knights  of  the  three  Military  Orders  of  St. 
James ,  Calatrava  and  Alcantara ,  when  the 
King  affifts  at  their  Chapters  in  Quality  of 
their  Grand  Matter  ;  the  Members  of  the 
Council  Royal  of  the  Chamber  of  Caftile  when 
they  go  in  a  Body  to  advife  with  his  Majefty 
on  Affairs  of  State  are  all  fuffer’d  to  be  co¬ 
ver’d,  though  they  never  pretended  to  the} 
Privileges  of  Grandees,  which  my  Author 
enumerates  as  follows :  They  have  the  PreceJ 
dence  of  ail  the  other  Temporal  Lords  in  all 
Affemblies  of  the  States,  are  allow’d  to  have! 
a  Sword  carried  before  them,  and  to  fit  at 
Chapel  on  Benches  on  each  fide  of  the  King 
in  the  Palace  they  have  a  Right  of  coming 
into  the  Gallery  next  to  the  King’s  Apart¬ 
ment  ;  no  Grandee  can  be  apprehended  fotjj 
any  Crime  but  by  the  exprefs  Order  of  the1 
King,  which  he  fcarce  ever  gives  but  where 
the  Offence  is  againft  the  State,  fo  that  they 
are  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  Courts  c 
juflice  :  the  eldefl  Son  of  a  Grandee  has  the 
Title  of  Eminence  as  well  as  his  Father,  anti 
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the  Grandes  of  Spain  pretend  that  they  are 
equal  to  the  Electors  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
Princes  of  Italy  ;  infomuch  that  when  the 
Duke  D’Efcolana  ferv’d  under  the  Eledor  of 
Bavaria  in  Hungary,  he  never  came  into  any 
Place  where  the  Eledor  was,  becaufe  he  wou'd 
not  give  his  Highnefs  any  other  Title  but: 
that  of  Eminence ,  which  belongs  to  the 
Grandees  :  Nor  would  the  late  Duke  of  Alva 
when  he  was  Ambaffador  at  the  Court  of 
France ,  fee  the  Duke  of  Mantua  otherwife 
than  Incognito ,  becaufe  he  would  not  give  him 
the  Title  of  Highnefs.  As  to  the  Cardinals 
and  Grandees,  they  give  each  other  the  Title 
of  Eminence  reciprocally. 


CHAP.  XX. 


* Treats  of  the  Strength,  Forces  and  Revenues  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  ;  and  of  their  Coins,  Foreign 
' Trade  and  Navigation. 


THERE  is  no  Kingdom  on  the  Continent  Strength 
better  defended  by  Nature  than  that  of  and  For- 
Spain,  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  the  Sea ;  ces 
and  on  the  fourth,  towards  France,  the  Fyre- 
nean  Mountains,  acceflible  but  in  very  few 
places,  and  thofe  very  ilrait  and  difficult, 

;  feparate  it  from  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  and  yen 
no  Country  has  lain  more  expos'd  to  the 
!  Infults  of  its  Neighbours  than  this  for  many 
,  Years,  through  the  ill  Condud  of  its  Princes 
and  Minifters.  Since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
j  indeed,  the  prefent  King  having  refcu’d  the 
Revenues  of  the  Crown  out  of  the  Elands  of 
,  a  multitude  of  ufelefs  Officers  and  Penfidners, 
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reflor'd  their  Military  Difcipline,  and  aug¬ 
mented  his  Fleet  and  Army,  Spain  begins  to 
make  a  Figure  again  in  Europe  :  They  have 
now  ufually  an  Army  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
fand  Men,  regular  well  difciplin’d  Troops, 
and  thirty  Men  of  War  of  the  Line,  with 
Frigates  and  Gallies  to  defend  their  Coafts : 
Some  make  their  Land-Forces  a  great  many 
more.  In  the  Year  1713,  the  Abbe  Veyrac, 
a  FrenchWriter ,  gave  us  the  following  Account 
of  their  {landing  Troops,  m.  Four  Troops 
of  Life-Guards,  as  numerous  as  thofe  ot 
France  ;  twelve  Battalions  of  Spanijh  and 
Walloon  Guards,  an  hundred  and  twenty 
Battalions  more  of  Foot,  and  an  hundred  and 
thirty  Squadrons  of  Horfe,  which  if  compleat 
muft  amount  to  feventy  thoufand  and  many 
are  of  Opinion  they  are  not  lefe  at  this  Day, 
which  is  a  Force  fufficient  to  repulfe  any 
Enemy  that  jfhall  attempt  to  invade  them, 
even  France  it  felf,  if  unaflified  by  the  Mari¬ 
time  Powers,  provided  none  of  their  Pro» 
vinces  revolt.  But  what  I  look  upon  to  be 
the  greateft  Security  they  can  have  on  that 
fide,  is  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ,  whereby  Frame 
has  renounc’d  all  future  Right  fhe  may  ever 
acquire  to  the  Territories  of  Spain,  and  which 
all  the  Powers  of  Europe  are  engag’d,  as  well 
in  point  of  Interefl  as  by  Compaft,  to  fee 
iiri&ly  perform’d  :  To  what  purpofe  therefore 
Ihou’d  France  ever  be  at  the  Expence  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  War  over  the  "Pyrenees  into  Spain ,  when 
ilhe  knows  fhe  {hall  be  oblig’d  to  relinquifii  all 
her  Conquefis  again  ?  And  as  to  any  Invafion 
by  Sea,  by  any  other  Power  in  Europe,  it  is 
highly  probable  it  will  never  be  attempted 
again  :  England  fufler’d  too  much  in  the  laft 
War  to  undertake  fuch  another  Enterprise, 
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and  I  know  no  other  Nation  that  cou’d  do  it 
with  the  fame  Advantage  :  we  undertook  it 
when  we  had  Portugal  for  our  AUie,  and  one 
half  of  the  Kingdom  in  our  Intereft,  and  tho’ 
we  met  with  the  mod  furprizing  Succefs  for 
feveral  Years,  were  not  able  to  fix  King 
Charles  upon  the  Throne,  or  maintain  our 
Ground  there  ;  and  if  it  cou  d  not  be  eMed 
when  that  Grown  was  fo  extremely  weak, 
and  there  were  fo  many  concurring  Circum- 
dances  in  our  Favour,  it  mud  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  it  now  they  have  put  their  Militia 
upon  fo  good  a  Foot,  and  have  fo  formidable 
a  Body  of  veteran  Troops  :  Nor  can  we  or 
any  other  People  be  fuppos’d  to  have  the 
fame  Inducements  to  attempt  the  ConquefF 
of  Spain  again  for  many  Ages.  They  may  be 
didrefs’d  at  Sea  indeed  by  the  Englijh,  French 
or  Dutch.-,  but  on  the  other  hand,  whenever 
:h efe  Powers  didurb  the  Spanijh  Trade,  they 
jo  but  wound  their  own,  fo  that  it  feems  the 
mterefi;  of  every  Prince  and  State  in  Europe ,  to 
;et  them  enjoy  a  long  uninterrupted  Peace  i 
:\nd  if  their  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
*an  revive  their  Manufactures  and  foreign 
pommerce,  and  banifh  that  Spirit  of  Pride 
p-nd  Indolence  which  brought  them  fo  very. 
ow,  they  may  be  as  flourifhing  a  People  as 
my  in  Europe ;  for  no  Country  is  better  fitua- 
>d  for  Trade,  or  is  capable  of  producing 
nore  valuable  Fruits  or  Manufactures,  than 
\Pain  and  the  Spanijh  Settlements  in  America. 
jut  I  defer  faying  more  on  this  Subject  till  I 
,ome  to  the  Article  of  Commerce,  and  pro¬ 
ved  to  enquire  into  the  publick  Revenues  or. 
jbe  Kingdom. 
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Revenues.  The  King’s  Revenues  arife  from  the 
Cuftoms  and  Duties  laid  on  all  Goods  im¬ 
ported  and  exported  ;  from  the  further  Duties 
laid  on  ail  Goods  brought  into  Madrid ,  or 
carried  from  one  Province  to  another  ;  from 
the  Rents  of  all  the  Houfes  in  Madrid ,  the 
firft  Floors  of  which  belong  to  the  King  ; 
from  a  Tax  laid  on  the  Peafants  and  other 
People  under  the  Degree  of  Nobility,  pro¬ 
portionable  to  their  Subftance,  (  for  the 
Nobility  are  not  taxed  but  in  extraordinary 
cafes)  ;  by  a  Duty  on  all  Eatables,  being  a 
kind  of  general  Excife  ;  from  a  Duty  the 
King  raifes  on  the  Owners  of  Cattle,  which 
are  driven  annually  in  Winter-time  from  Leon , 
Old  Caflille ,  Afturia ,  and  other  Northern 
Provinces,  into  Eflramadura  and  New  Caflille , 
when  the  Snow  covers  the  Mountains  ;  from 
the  Croifade,  which  is  a  Duty  the  Pope 
allows  the  King  of  Spain  to  raife  upon  thofe 
who  eat  Butter,  Cheefe,  Milk,  or  Eggs  in 
Lent  ;  from  a  Subfidy  paid  by  the  Clergy, 
fir  ft  inftituted  to  maintain  the  War  againft  the 
infidels  ;  from  a  Duty  the  Clergy  pay  to  be 
excus’d  from  carrying  Arms  againft  the 
Infidels  ;  by  a  Revenue  that  arifes  to  the 
King  as  Mafter  of  the  three  Military  Orders, 
and  from  feveral  Taxes  which  the  Knights  of 
thofe  Orders  pay  to  be  excus’d  from  railing 
(uch  Forces  as  their  Tenures  oblige  them  to  ,• 
from  a  Duty  paid  by  thofe  who  cut  Timber 
in  the  Forefts  of  Leon  and  other  places  ;  by 
the  fifth  which  the  King  hath  of  all  Gold  and 
Silver  dug  out  of  the  Mines,  and  alfo  of 
Copper,  Lead,  Iron,  Quickfilver,  Pearls, 
Murk,  Amber,  Emeralds,  and  other  precious 
Stones  ;  from  the  Indulto,  or  Duty  paid  to 
the  Crown  for  all  Treafure  and  Merchandize 
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imported  from  America,  &c.  all  which,  I 
perceive,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  five 
millions  fterling  ;  at  leaft  there  does  not  come 
more  into  the  King’s  Treafury,  after  all 
Charges  dedu&ed,  notwithftanding  the  late 
Regulations  of  their  Finances ;  and  great  part 
of  this  is  taken  up  in  the  Payment  of  their 
Civil  Lift,  and  other  neceflary  Expences  of 
the  Court  ;  which  Teems  to  be  but  a  very 
Bender  Revenue  confidering  the  Extent  and 
Riches  of  the  Country,  and  the  Treafures 
imported  from  the  Weft- Indies.  But  there  are 
two  or  three  very  good  Reafons  why  it  is  no 
greater,  one  of  which  is  the  ImalJ  Proportion 
of  Land  that  is  cultivated,  and  the  NegleCt  of 
their  Manufactures  ;  another  is,  that  the  Cler¬ 
gy  and  Nobility,  who  are  poftfefs’d  of  moft 
of  the  Lands,  are  tax’d  very  low  ;  and  a  third 
may  be,  that  the  King’s  Revenues  ftill  pafs 
through  fuch  a  multitude  of  Hands,  who  have 
Salaries  and  Perquifites  out  of  them,  that 
fhough  there  be  a  great  deal  rais’d,  there 
does  not  much  come  into  his  Exchequer  : 

But  ftill  I  find  the  Government  of  Spain,  tho’ 
they  were  miferably  plunder’d  and  harrafs’d  by 
the  contending  Parties  in  the  laft  long  War, 

*re  not  fo  much  in  debt  as  their  Neighbours; 
they  have  not  anticipated  their  Revenues  for 
Ages  to  come,  as  the  Englijh  have,  who  fo 
pinch  defpife  the  Spanifo  OEconomy. 

1 

'  Of  the  Spanilh  Coins. 

i  I  fhall  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  that  in  Coins. 

V aftille ,  Navarre ,  Arragon,  Valentia  and  Cata- 
pnia,  there  are  Coins  peculiar  to  each  Pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  there  are  others  that  are  common 
(O  the  whole  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions 
thereto  belonging. 
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There  are  alfo  in  every  Province  Real  and- 
Imaginary  Coins  :  The  Imaginary  in  Caflih 
are,  the  Marevedi ,  the  Rial  Vellon ,  the  New 
Plate  Rial  and  the  Ducat. 

The  Real  are  the  Ochavo  of  Copper,  the 
Quarto  of  Copper  fingle  and  double.  The 
Silver  Coins  are,  the  Half  Rial  of  Plate,  the 
Whole  Rial ,  and  the  Double  Rial ;  the  Half 
Via  fire,  the  Whole  Piaftre,  and  another  Coin 
call’d  the  Maria ,  from  the  Name  imprefs’d 
upon  it  with  a  Crofs  over  it. 

The  Imaginary  Money  of  Arragon  is  the 
Livre ,  or  Pound,  which  makes  iixteen  Rials 
of  Plate  ;  their  Real  Copper  Coin  peculiar  to 
them,  is  of  the  Value  of  a  Silver  Denier  :  and 
and  all  the  Gold  Coins  which  are  current  in 
Caflile,  are  current  here  alfo  ;  except  the  Ma¬ 
fia.  There  is  alfo  another  Silver  Coin  call’d 
an  Eighteen,  becaufe  fo  many  of  them  go  to  a 
Rial  of  Plate. 

All  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  in  Arragon  is 
current  in  Valencia  •,  but  no  Copper,  they  have 
a  different  Denier. 

In  Catalonia  they  have  a  Silver  Coin  that  is 
neither  an  Eighteenth  nor  a  Rial  of  Plate. 
They  have  alfo  a  Denier  and  Sol  peculiar  to 
them  ;  and  the  Coins  of  Arragon  are  current 
in  Catalonia. 

The  Imaginary  Coins  in  Navarre  are  the 
Ochavo ,  the  Cornado,  and  the  Ear  go.  The  ■ 

Ochavo  is  worth  two  Maravedis  or  Mites ,  the  : 
Cornado  four,  and  the  Targo  eight.  They 
have  alfo  a  Real  Coin  call’d  a  Maravadis , 
which  is  the  only  Coin  peculiar  to  them  ;  but  - 
all  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  Arragon  are'., 
current  here. 

In 
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In  Caftille  two  Maravedis,  or  Mites,  make  an 
Ochavo ,  or  Farthing  ;  two  Ochavos  a  Quarto,  or 
Half  Peny  ;  Eight  and  half  make  a 

Rial  q{  Vellon,  and  fixteen  Quarto's  a  Rial  of 
Plate  ;  Fifteen  A/Vz/j-  of  and  one  Ochavo 
make  a  Piqftre,  and  eight  Rials  of  Plate  make 
a  Piaflre ;  Sixty  Rials  of  Velion  make  a  Piftol. 

>  ^  Arr  agon,  Catalonia,  1/ alcncia  and  Navarre 
Twenty-four  Deniers  make  a  Rial  of  Plate, 
and  One  handred  ninety-two  a  Piafler. 

The  Ducat  of  Vellon  is  worth  Eleven  Rials 
of  Vellon,  and  a  Ducat  of  Plate  worth  Eleven 
Rials  of  Plate. 

The  Maria  is  valued  at  twelve  Rials  of 
Vellon,  and  is  current  only  in  Cafiille  and  the 
Provinces  depending  upon  it. 

The  Half  Piftol  is  worth  two  Piafler  s ,  the 
Whole  Piftol  four,  the  Double  Piftol  eight,  and 
the  Quadruple  fixteen.  Thefe  Species  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  from  the  Half  Rial  of  Plate 
to  the  Quadruple ,  are  current  in  all  the  King¬ 
doms  and  Provinces  in  Spain,  except  the 
Eighteen,  which  paflfes  only  in  Arragcn ,  Va~ 

■encia,  Catalonia  and  Navarre. 

The  antient  way  of  accounting  in  Caftille , 
vas  by  Maravadis  and  Quint  of,  the  Quinto 
naking  a  million  of  Maravadis  ;  but  this  is 
lifus’d,  except  in  paying  the  King’s  Houfhold, 
he  Civil  Lift  and  the  Crown- Rents. 

Among  private  People  they  reckon  now  by 
Hals  and  Ducats  of  Vellon  in  Caftille  ;  and  in 
If  agon,  Valencia,  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  by 
Vials  and  Ducats  of  Plate.  * 

'  ^oth  the  Gold  and  Silver  Species  are 
liferably  dipt  in  Spain,  infomuch  that  it  is 
t>t  fafe  taking  them  without  weighing. 
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Foreign  Qf  a[j  the  Powers  of  Europe ,  it  is  obferv’d3 

Trade,  none  are  polfefs’d  of  fuch  vail  Territories  and 
fo  well  fituated  for  foreign  Trade  as  the 
Spaniards.  They  have  abundance  of  fine 
Ports  upon  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean , 
and  the  Produce  of  their  Soil  is  as  rich  and 
fruitful  as  that  of  any  other  Nation  if  it  was 
cultivated  :  Their  Wine  and  Oil  are  in  great 
Reputation,  their  Wool  and  Silk  admirably 
fine,  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  furnifh 
Wood  and  Iron  fufficient  to  cover  the  Sea 
with  Ships  ;  their  Fruits  are  large  and  of  an 
exquifite  Tafte,  and  they  abound  in  precious 
Minerals.  Their  Settlements  in  America  fur- 
nifh  them  with  prodigious  Quantities  of  Gold 
and  Silver,  Silk,  Wool,  Sugar,  CocheneaL 
Cotton,  Ambergris,  Chriftal,  Emraids,  Tur- 
quoifes,  Balm,  Amber,  Bezoar-Stones,  Pearls 
Saphirs,  Jafper,  Brazil  Wood,  Oftrich  Fea¬ 
thers,  Ebony,  and  a  vaft  variety  of  othei 
rich  Merchandizes.  But  notwithftandw| 
their  Soil  produces  fuch  admirable  Wine  anc 
Oil,  very  little  of  it  is  cultivated,  as  has  beei 
frequently  hinted  on  other  Heads.  Their  fin< 
Wool  and  Silk  is  unwrought,  and  they  impor 
the  Manufactures  made  of  it  from  Englanc 
Frame,  Italy ,  or  Holland,  except  it  be  that  a 
Segovia  they  make  fome  black  Cloth, ^  and  a 
Toledo  and  Grenada  they  weave  Taffeta  s,  Da 
masks  and  Velvets,  but  none  of  the  beit;  an< 
t-he  Flova’s  and  Galeons  they  fend  to  Amenc 
axe  loaden  with  the  Merchandizes  of  Englanc 
France,  'Holland  and  Genoa,  the  Spaniards  beinj 
generally  no  more  than  their  Factors  an 
Agents  ;  and  accordingly,  moll  of  the  Plat 
that  is  brought  from  thence  in  return,  i 
exported  a'lgain  and  diftributed  to  Foreigner] 
An  ti  except*  the  Fleets  which  fail  to  the.  No 

Work 
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World,  and  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  in  any  one  Year,  and  the  Bifcay- 
vers,  wno  carry  on  a  little  Trade  to  the  Coail: 

France  in  their  own  Bottoms,  all  the  Wines, 

Fruits,  and  other  Produce  of  Spain,  is  carried 
ibroad  in  foreign  Ships,  which  occafions  Navlga- 
;heir  Navigation  to  be  fo  inconliderable,  tnac  b°n. 
tis  impoffible  they  fhou’d  ever  be  able  com- 
bleatly  to  man  twenty  Men  of  War  of  the 
Line  with  native  Spaniards  that  are  Sailors  : 
fherefore  if  they  have  never  fo  much  Wood 
ind  Materials  proper  for  fetting  out  large 
Fleets,  and  con'd  cover  the  Ocean  with  Ships, 
is  my  Author  has  it,  they  can  never  be  very 
powerful  at  Sea,  unlefs  they  improve  their 
foreign  Commerce,  and  export  their  own 
Merchandize  ;  an  Englijh  or  Dutch  Squadron 
well  mann’d,  will  ltili  be  a  Match  for  their 
Grand  Fleer. 

:  As  to  the  Religion  and  Ecclefiaftical 
Government  of  this  Kingdom,  thefe  will  be 
'.onfider’d  in  the  State  of  Portugal ,  which  has 
5,  very  near  Refemblance  to  that  of  Spain , 
having  been  a  Spamfh  Province  in  the  Ja ft 
Century,  and  almoft  enclos’d  in  it. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Treats  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  oj 
the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  ;  of  its 
Name,  Original  Inhabitants,  Air. 
Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Produce  oj 
the  Country . 

H  E  Kingdom  of  Portugal 
is  bounded  by  the  Spanijh 
Province  of  Galicia  on  the] 
North  ;  by  the  Provinces: 
of  Leon>  EJlramadura  and: 
Andalufia  on  the  Eaft  ;  and 
by  the  Atlantick  Ocean  on 
the  South  and  Weft.  Extending  from  the 
thirty-feventh  to  the  forty-fecond  Degree  of 
North  Latitude,  and  lying  between  the 
feventh  and  tenth  Degrees  of  Longitude, 
reckoning  from  the  Meridian  of  London  to  the 
Weftward  ;  being  about  three  hundred  Miles 
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in  length  from  North  to  South,  and  generally 
about  an  hundred  Miles  in  breadth  from 
Eaft  to  Weft.  Both  the  Longitude  and  Lati¬ 
tude  may  fomething  exceed-  the  Bounds  I 
have  prefcrib’d,  though  but  a  very  few 
Minutes. 

The  antient  Name  of  Portugal  was  Lufitania , 
which  Bochart  is  of  Opinion  came  from  the  The  and- 
P hoenecian  Word  Lm>  an  Almond,  with  which  enc  and" 
this  Country  abounds,  and  Tania ,  the  Greek  modern 
Word  for  a  Country.  Others  derive  it  from  Name* 
Lyftts,  the  Son  of  Bacchm,  and  will  have 
Lufitania  to  fignify  the  Country  of 
Wine,  which  the  Sons  of  Bacchm  in  this 
Iftand,  that  anually  drink  feveral  Hogfheads 
of  the  Wine  of  this  Conntry,  will  probably 
come  into.  The  modern  Name  of  Portugal 
it  is  fuppos’d  to  have  receiv’d  from  the  Town 
of  Porto,  fituated  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Duero  j  which  Place  was  formerly  call’d  Portit 
Calls  :  Others  hold,  that  this  Town  being 
the  Port  which  the  Gauls  frequented  antiently, 
was  from  thence  call’d  Portm  GaUortim ,  and 
communicated  its  Name  to  the  whole  Country. 

But  I  fhall  not  detain  the  Reader  any  longer 
with  thefe  Surmifes  ;  only  obferve,  that  the  The 
Bounds  of  antient  Lufitania  were  very  different  ancient 
from  thofe  of  modern  Portugal ;  for  Lufitania 
was  bounded  by  the  River  Duero  on  the  North, 
and  the  Guadiana  divided  it  from  Eoetica  ai  d 
Hfipania  Tarracontnfis  on  the  Eaft  and  South  ; 
fo  chat  Lufitania  wanted  ail  the  Province  of 
Entremlnho  Duero  on  the  North  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  included  rr.oft  part  of  the  P.o- 
vince  of  Efiramadura  in  Spain ,  and  part  of 
1  Gafiille  and  Lecn  on  the  South  and  Eaft. 
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The  an-  The  antient  Inhabitants  of  this  Country 
tient  In-  were  the  Turdetani,  whole  Seats  were  between 
habitants.  ^  River  Guadiana  and  Cape  St.  Vincent ,  olim 
Rromonionum  Sacrum  :  To  the  Northward  o£ 
thefe,  on  the  Banks  of  the  'tagfu,  dwelt  the 
Barbarini  and  Celte  ;  and  to  the  Northward 
of  the  TagtUy  as  far  as  the  Duero ,  dwelt  the 
Turduli.  The  Pefures  lay  along  the  Mountain 
call’d  Sierra  d’Eftrella ,  and  the  Bracari  and 
Graij  between  the  Rivers  Duero  and  Minho. 
The  Carthaginians  and  Romans  fucceflively 
poifefs’d  this  Country,  the  latter  being  expell’d 
by  the  Suevi,  a  Northern  People,  who  en¬ 
joy’d  it  not  long,  being  driven  from  thence  by 
the  Goths,  who  poflefs’d  this  with  the  reft  of 
Spain  till  the  Moors  made  a  Conqueft  of  the 
whole  Country ;  from  whom  it  was  recover  d 
again  by  the  Chriftians  of  Gothick  Extraction* 
as  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Hiftory  of  this 
Country. 

The  Air.  Portugal  lying  along  the  Weftern  or  Atlantick 
Ocean ,  is  refreih’d  with  cool  Breezes  from  the 
Sea  almoft  every  Afternoon,  which  render 
the  Hears  of  Summer  more  tolerable  here 
than  in  the  Inland  Provinces  of  Spain. 

The  Country  is  full  of  Mountains,  the 
principal  whereof  are,  1.  The  Sierra  d  Eftrell, d, 
anciently  Mons  Herminita,  which  lies  between 
the  Provinces  of  Beira  and  Tralos  Montes ,  ex¬ 
tending  it  felf  North  and  South  :  on  the  lop 
whereof  are  two  large  Lakes,  one  of  ^therr 
laid  to  be  unfathomable,  and  fuppos’d  tc 
have  a  Communication  with  the  Sea,  becauf 
Wrecks  of  Ships  have  been  found  in  it,  ant 
that  it  is  always  rough  and  ftormy  when  thi 
neighbouring  Ocean  is  fo.  2.  Sierra  de  Mar 
vao,  or  Her  minim  Minor,  in  the  Province  0 
Alenteio 3  ftretching  as  far  as  the  Town  c 
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Marvao,  from  whence  it  receives  its  Name. 

3.  The  Rocky  Mountain  of  Sintra ,  which  the 
Englijl)  Mariners  cai)  the  Rock  of  Lisbon ,  being, 
on  a  Point  of  Land  about  five  Leagues  to  the 
Weftward  of  that  City,  and  antiently  calfd 
Promontorium  Luna  ;  upon  which  is  a  Mona- 
fiery  hewn  out  of  the  folid  Rock.  4,  Sierra 
de  Arab  1  da,  oiim  Promontorium  Barbaricum , 
fituated  on  another  Point  of  Land  to  the 
Southward  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Taio  ;  on  the 
Top  of  which  alfo  ftands  a  Monaftery.  5. 

Monte  Junto,  or  Mons  Tagrm ,  contiguous  to 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon.  6.  Sierra  de  Algarva, 
dim  Ctcw,  which  feparates  that  Province  from 
the  reft  of  Portugal.  And,  7.  Mount  Gerve3 
which  feparates  Portugal  from  Galicia. 

This  Country  does  not  only  confift,  great  Pr0(Juce 
part  of  it,  of  Mountains,  but  feme  of  the  oftheSoi! 
barreneft  Mountains  on  that  Continent.  To 
wards  the  Bottom  of  them  indeed  they  are 
pretty  well  planted  with  Vines,  which  afford 
abundance  of  good  Wine.  The  Soil  produces 
alfo  great  Plenty  of  Olives  ;  but  the  Oil  is 
not  io  good  as  in  Spain.  Of  Oranges  and 
Lemons  alfo  Nature  is  very  bountiful  here  ; 
i  and  their  Sweet  Oranges,  which  were  brought 
i  from  China  hither^  are  feme  of  the  beft  in 
i  Europe ;  but  their  Sour  Oranges  are  not  com- 
i  parable  to  thofe  of  Seville.  Their  Plantations 
1  of  Mulberries  feed  abundance  of  Silk- Worms. 

1  Of  Wheat  and  Barky  they  have  not  enough 
l  in  the  beft  Years  for  the  Subfiftance  of  the 
1  Natives  ;  and  when  they  are  not  fupply’d 
1  from  the  neighbouring  Spanifi  Provinces,  the 
I  Engltjh  and  Dutch  import  great  Quantities  of 
s  Grain  from  the  North.  As  to  the  Peafants 
and  Country  People,  they  live  miferably  upon 
Maife  or  Indian  Corn,  a  very  coarfe  kind  of 
t  Food, 
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Food.  Nor  have  they  much  good  Pafture  ; 
the  bed  is  towards  the  North  ,•  and  the  Flefil 
of  their  Cattle  is  generally  lean  and  dry. 
However,  as  bad  as  it  is,  there  is  fuch  a 
Scarcity  of  it,  that  the  common  People  eac 
little  Flefh.  As  to  Almonds,  Raifins,  Figs, 
Chefnuts,  and  fome  other  Fruits,  we  meet 
with  great  Plenty  here,  but  they  are  not 
reckon’d  fo  good  as  the  Fruits  in  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  Spain.  Among  the  Produds  of 
their  Soil  we  may  alfo  reckon  Salt,  for  this 
is  extraded  from  the  Sea  Water  let  into  Pans 
on  the  Coaft,  efpecially  in  a  Bay  near  Setival, 
or  Saint  Ubes ,  as  the  Englijh  Saylors  call  it, 
from  whence  vaft  Quantities  of  Salt  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  North,  and  to  the  American 
Plantations.  Of  Sea  and  River  Fifh  alfo  the 
Tortuguefe  have  good  (lore  ,•  which  brings  me 
to  give  fome  Defcription  of  their  Rivers, 
which  are,  i.  The  Minho.  2.  The  Duero. 
3.  The  Tagw.  4,  The  Guadiana.  5.  The 
Mondego.  6.  The  Lima.  7.  The  Sadao.  8. 
The  Vouga.  9.  The  Leza.  io.  The  Ave . 
11.  The  Cavado.  12.  The  Zczere.  13.  The 
Alba.  14.  The  Co  a.  15.  The  Laura  16. 
The  Canba.  And,  17.  The  Cay  a. 

As  to  the  four  firft,  they  have  been  defcrib’d 
among  the  Spanifi  Rivers,  and  therefore  I  fhall 
take  no  Notice  of  them  till  their  Entrance 
into  this  Kingdom. 

The  Minho,  the  Northermoft  River  of  them, 
comes  from  Galicia,  and  taking  its  Courfe 
South -Weft,  divides  Galicia  from  Portugal 
falling  into  the  Ocean  near  Caminha. 

The  Duero  comes  from  the  Province  of 
Leon,  and  runs  almoft  diredly  Weft,  till  it  falls 
;"ito  the  Ocean  a  little  below  Porto. 
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The  Tagtts,  or  Taio,  comes  from  the  Spanijh 
Province  of  Ejhamadura,  and  running  almoft: 
South-Weft,  wafties  the  Walls  of  Lisbon ,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Ocean  ten  or  twelve  Miles  below 
that  City. 

The  River  Guadiana  alfo  comes  from  Eflra - 
madura ,  and  entring  Portugal  between  Badajos 
and  Efoai,  takes  its  Courfe  almoft  full  South, 
difcharging  it  felf  into  the  Ocean  a  little  be¬ 
low  Syamonte. 

The  Lima  has  its  Source  in  Galicia ,  and 
taking  its  Courfe  South-Weft,  falls  into  the 
Sea  near  Vi  an  a. 

The  Cavado  runs  parallel  to  the  Lima,  and 
is  but  a  little  diftance  from  it. 

The  Vouga  rifes  in  the  Province  of  Beira, 
and  running  almoft  full  Weft,  difcharges  it 
felf  into  the  Ocean  below  Aveira. 

The  Mondego  rifes  alfo  in  the  Province  of 
Beira ,  and  taking  its  Courfe  South-Weft,  vi- 
fits  the  City  of  Coimbra ,  and  about  ten  Leagues 
beyond  falls  into  the  Ocean-. 

The  Cadoa ,  or  Sadca,  rifes  on  the  Confines 
of  Algarva,  and  running  firft  due  North,  after¬ 
wards  turns  about  to  the  Weft,  and  falls  into 
a  great  Bay  of  the  IVeJlern  Ocean  near  Setival 
or  Sc.  JJbes. 

The  Cancba,  or  Chanca ,  runs  to  the  South¬ 
ward,  on  the  Confines  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
being  a  Boundary  between  thofe  Kingdoms, 
for  feveral  Leagues,  and  afterwards  falls  into 
the  Guadiana. 

The  River  Caya  alfo  runs  from  North  to 
South  for  fome  Leagues  on  the  Confines  of 
both  Kingdoms,  and  falls  into  the  Guadiana 
near  Badajos * 
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The  Zez ,ere  rifes  in  the  Province  of  Beira] 
and  running  to  the  South-Weft,  falls  inco  the 
hfagw  near  Tancos.  The  reft  of  their  Rivers 
will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  Defcripcion  of 
the  feveral  Provinces. 

The  principal  hot  Baths  in  this  Country 
are  thofe  call’d  Calda’s,  fifteen  Leagues  North 
of  Lisbon  and  thofe  of  Alvor  in  Algarva  : 
But  though  thefe  Waters  are  in  fome  efteem, 
the  Accommodations  for  People  of  Condition 


are  very  mean.  .  .  . 

Minerals.  As  to  Minerals,  their  Mountains,  tis  laid, 
afford  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver ;  but  I  don  t 
find  there  has  been  any  open'd  of  the  former 
for  many  Years.  They  import  Gold  from 
their  Settlements  on  the  Coafts  of  Africa  and 
Brazil :  But  Travellers  relate,  that  there  is  a 
Silver  Mine  at  Guacaldane,  which  produces 
Annually  a  good  Quantity  of  that  Metal. 
There  are  alfo  Mines  of  Lead,  Iron  and  Allum ; 
Quarries  of  Jafper  and  other  fine  M-rble ; 
with  Chryftal,  Rubies,  Emralds,  and  other 

precious  Scones.  c, 

f  Either  their  Wool,  or  thofe  that  manufac- 

J^nu‘  ture  it,  are  in  fault ;  for  they  make  only  fome 
lectures.  worn  by  the  meaneft  of  the  Peo¬ 

ple  ;  others  wear  Englifb  Cloth  or  Stuffs ;  buc 
black  Bays  more  than  any  other  kind  :  Nor  is 
their  Silk  Manufa&ure  the  belt. 

The  Horfes  in  Portugal  are  brisk  lively  Ani- 
Catcie‘  mals,  as  they  are  alfo  in  Spain,  but  of  a  flight 
Make  ;  and  Mules  being  much  furer  Footed, 
are  mote  us'd  both  for  Carriage  and  Draught. 
Some  BlackCattle  and  Flocks  of  Sheep  are  feen 
here,  but  they  do  not  abound,  and  their  Fleifa 
is  generally  lean  and  dry.  Their  Hogs  and 
kids  are  much  the  heft  Food.  1  were  is  fcarce 
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any  Country  where  they  make  more  Marma¬ 
lade,  boch  white  and  red,  with  abundance  of 
other  Sweetmeats  ;  and  they  deal  very  much 
in  perlum’d  Waters. 

CHAP.  II. 

'Treats  of  the  Perfons  and  Habits  of  the  Portuguefe ; 
their  Genim  and  Temper ,  Diet,  Diverfms  and 
Way  of  Travelling. 

THERE  is  fo  great  a  Refemblance  be  Perfons 
tween  the  Natives  of  Spam  and  Portugal ,  and  Ha- 
the  latter  having  been  long  a  Province  of  the  b!ts’  ^e* 
former,  that  I  was  once  determin’d  to  have  Temper! 
omitted  this  Chapter  entirely  :  But  as  fome 
things  may  have  efcap’d  me  in  the  Befcription 
of  Spain, _  and  there  are  Writers  who  infift  that 
a  Spaniard  would  look  upon  himfelf  to  be  dif- 
grac’d  by  the  Comparifon,  I  fhall  enquire  far¬ 
ther  into  their  refpedtive  Chara&ers. 

And  firft,  it  mu  ft  be  admitted,  that  there 
are  Men  in  fome  Provinces  of  Spain  more  Ro= 
buft,  of  a  larger  Size,  and  who  would  make 
:  much  better  Soldiers,  than  thofe  of  Portugal ; 

!  I  ftiall  inftance  only  the  Natives  of  Catalonia , 
a  Regiment  of  who fe  Troops  would  certainly 
•  be  preferred  to  one  of  Portuguefe  :  and  ’tis  be- 
;  come^aimoft  a  Proverb,  That  a  Spaniard 
<  ft  ripp’d  of  all  his  good  Qualities  makes  a  per- 
fed  Portuguefe.  But  this  furely  was  never  faid 
r,  ferioufly.  Emanuel  de  Farca,  one  of  their  own 
t  V/riters,  in  defcribing  his  Countrymen,  fays, 
s  The  Nobility  think  themf elves  Gods,  and  require  a 
3  'fort  of  Adoration  ;  the  Gentry  afpire  to  equal  them , 

\  and  the  Common  People  dtfdain  to  be  thought  inferior 
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to  either.  But  he  might  have  {aid  much  th& 
fame  poffibly  of  the  Spaniards  of  Quality,  who 
as  well  as  the  Portuguefe,  fcarce  ever  fuffer 
their  Servants  to  approach  them  but  on  the 
Knee. 

As  to  the  Portuguefe  Ladies,  one  who  has 
lately  vifited  that  Country  allures  us,  That 
their  Complexions  are  pretty  much  upon  the 
Olive  ,*  their  Features  delicate,  but  the  Vi- 
fage  thin  ;  their  Hair  is  black  and  Alining, 
and  their  Eyes  fparkling  ;  nor  do  they  want  a 
good  fhare  of  Wit.  That  they  are  for  the 
mod  part  Generous,  Charitable  and  Modefl: ; 
and  that  their  ceafing  to  bear  Children  fooner 
than  the  Women  of  other  Nations  is  a  vulgar 
Error,  as  well  as  the  ftory  of  their  wearing 
Spectacles  univerfally ;  that  weak  Eyes  indeed 
is  a  pretty  common  Infirmity  there,  which  is 
the  true  Reafon  that  fome  young  People  wear 
them. 

Having  omitted  the  Account  we  meet  with 
in  the  Ladies  Travels  of  the  Drefs  of  a  Perlon 
of  Quality,  I  fhall  infert  it  here  :  fhe  fays,  fhe 
went  to  fee  a  Lady  of  Diftin&ion,  and  found 
her  in  her  Bed-Chamber,  with  her  Head  bare, 
without  any  Coif  or  other  Head-Drefs ;  her 
Hair  was  parted  in  the  middle  of  the  Fore- 
headj  and  ty’d  with  a  Ribbon  ;  that  her  Shift 
was  of  very  fine  Linnen,  and  as  wide  as  a  Sur¬ 
plice,  the  Sleeves  large  in  proportion,  but¬ 
ton’d  at  the  Wrifts  with  Diamond  Buttons,' 
the  Neck  and  Wriftbands  flower’d  with  Silk  F 
That  feveral  fmall  Pillows  trimm’d  with  Rib- ; 
bons  and  broad  Lace  lay  upon  the  Bed  ;  that1 
the  Bedflead  was  Brafs  gilt,  and  the  Head1 
adorn’d  with  four  rows  of  Baluikrs  of  thep 
fame  Metal.  That  the  firfl:  thing  {he  did  af~,' 
ter  {he  was  up,  was  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
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Red  Pot,  laying  on  the  Paint  very  thick,  not 
only  on  her  Cheeks,  Chin,  Nofe,  Forehead, 
and  the  Edges  of  her  Ears,  but  on  the  Infide 
of  her  Hands  and  Shoulders  j  and  this  (he  d'd 
every  Night  and  Morning  conftanrly  ;  after¬ 
wards  her  Woman  fmoak’d  her  with  Perfumes 
and  then  fpn'nkled  Orange-Flower-Water  up’ 
on  her  ;  and  this  was  agreeable  to  the  Cuflom 
of  Portugal ;  to  which  Kingdom  the  Lady  be¬ 
long’d, 

the  Vortuguefe ,  as  well  as  the  Spanijh  Ladies, 
are  generally  littie  meagre  Creatures,  and  yet 
wear  Hoops  and  a  multitude  of  Gowns  one 
over  another,  of  rich  Stuffs  trimm’d  wirh 
Gold  and  Silver  Lace,  but  the  uppermoft  is 
of  coarfe  black  Stuff,  and  fo  long  that  it  trails 
upon  the  Ground.  Their  Shoes  are  of  black 
Spanijh  Leather,  ftrait  as  a  Glove,  and  without 
Heeis,  and  they  feem  to  Hide  along  rather 
than  walk  within-doors.  When  they  go 
abroad  they  have  Pattens,  being  a  kind  of 
Silk  Sandals,  faflned  to  Gold  Rings  or  Plates, 
which  raife  them  half  a  foot  from  the  Ground,’ 
and  make  them  walk  very ‘aukwardly  j  but  in 
the  Houfe  they  neither  wear  Hoops  or  Pattens. 
Their  Stays,  in  which  they  have  but  little 
Bone,  are  high  before,  but  fcarce  reach  half 
.  way^up  their  Backs  behind,  and  confequently 
wou’d  expofe  their  tawny  Skins,  if  their 
Shoulders  were  not  cover’d  with  Paint.  Their 
Hands  as  well  ^  as  their  Feet  are  fmall  and 
.well  proportion’d,  and  their  wide  Sleeves  with 
;broad  Ruffles  to  them  button’d  at  the  Wrifts, 
taake  their  Hands  appear  the  Ids.  People 
pf  Quality  wear  very  fine  Linnen,  and  as  it 
is  fcaice  and  dear,  the  meaner  fort  wear 
‘One  ;  they  will  rather  go  without  than  wear 
Bparfe.  Linnen.  The  Ladies  abojut  their, 

C  c  C2l  Necks 
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Kecks  wear  a  broad  laed  Tucker,'  and 
inftead  of  a  Girdle,  tie  a  firing  of  Medals  or 
Relicks,  or  perhaps  the  Cord  of  fome  Reli¬ 
gious  Order,  about  their  Waftes,  the  ends 
whereof  reach  down  to  the  Ground  with 
feveral  Knots  in  them,  and  to  each  Knot  a 
Diamond  or  other  precious  Stone  is  faftned  ; 
and  the  Spcmi/h  and  Portuguefe  Ladies  have 
o-enerally  feveral  Sets  of  Jewels.  Crofs  the 
rop  of  their  Stays  they  have  a  kind  of  Breaft- 
piate  of  Diamonds,  from  whence  there  hangs 
a  Chain  of  Pearl,  or  ten  or  twelve  little 
Knots  of  Diamonds.  They  have  alfo  Brace¬ 
lets,  Rings  and  Pendants  in  abundance,  but 
no  Necklaces.  Their  Bodies  are  almoft 
cover’d  with  Agnm  Dei's,  and  other  little 
Images ;  and  in  their  Hair  they  have  a  variety 
of  precious  Stones,  with  which  they  form 
artificial  Butterflies,  or  other  Infeds.  Some¬ 
times  they  adorn  their  Hair  with  Ribbons 
and  Feathers  of  various  Colours,  but  never 
have  any  Head-drefs.  When  they  go  abroad 
indeed  they  throw  a  Veil  over  all,  and 
Women  who  are  advanc’d  in  Years  wear  a 
£Le  Caul  or  Coif  over  their  Hair  ;  but  the 
young  Ladies  wear  neither  Cap  or  Coif, 

Night  or  Bay.  . 

Tht  greatefi  Difference  I  obferve  in  the 
Drefs  cf  the  Spanijb  and  Portuguefe  Gentlemen,  s 
is  tout  the  Spaniards  wear  their  Breeches  very 
firaic,  while  the  Portuguefe  have  them  large  ' 
and  full  like  Trowfers.  The  Portuguefe  alfo  |j 
upon  foie mn  Oecafions,  as  at  the  Marriage  Jj 
of  their  Princes  and  Feftivals,  are  permitted  1 
to  wear  Lace  and  Embroidery,  which  are  1 
prohibited  to  the  Spaniards.  And  this  was1 
taken  great  notice  of  at  the  Solemnization  of! 
the  late  double  Marriages  between  Spain  and 

Portugal  i 
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Portugal ;  the  Portuguefe  made  a  mod  glittering 
Shew,  while  the  Spaniards ,  who  were  cioach’d 
in  plain  black,  appear’d  a  little  upon  the 
difmal  ;  the  fine  Hories  and  Jewels  of  the 
latter,  were  the  only  things  taken  notice  of 
by  the  Spectators.  Generally  both  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe  wear  black  and  the  Portuguefe 
Courtiers  frequently  fohow  the  French  Fafhions 
of  late. 

As  to  their  Houfes  and  Furniture,  they  Houfes 
have  ufually  a  great  many  Rooms  on  a  Floor,  and  Fur 
rather  long  than  broad;  the  Floors  and  Ceil-  nhure. 
ings  are  a  plain  white  Piaifter,  that  looks  like 
pollifh’d  Marble.  They  change  both  their 
Furniture  and  Apartments  according  to  the 
Seafon  of  the  Year ;  upon  the  lower  Floors  of 
their  Summer-Rooms  they  throw  feveral  Pails 
of  Water  every  Morning,  which  will  dry  up 
in  half  an  Hour,  and  leave  a  refrefhing  Cool- 
nefs  afterwards  :  Upon  thefe  Floors  they 
fpread  fine  Mats,  and  cover  the  Walls  with 
the  fame  Chair-high  ;  above  thefe  are  hung 
Pictures  and  Looking-Glades,  and  all  round 
the  Rooms  of  the  Ladies  Apartments  are 
Cufhions  laid  upon  the  Mats,  of  Silk  or  Vel¬ 
vet,  frequently  brocaded,  which  they  fit  crofs- 
legg’d  upon  (but  the  Gentlemen  in  theirs 
have  Chairs).  Between  thefe  are  fine  Tables 
and  Cabinets,  and  at  certain  difhoces  Silver 
Pots  or  Boxes  with  Orange  or  Jaffamine-Trees 
in  them,  and  they  have  Frames  of  Straw- 
,Work  in  the  Windows  to  keep  out  the  fcorch- 
ing  Sun.  In  the  upper  Apparcments,  their 
Hangings,  Cabinets,  Paintings,  Looking- 
Glafies  and  Plate  are  exceeding  rich  ;  and  the 
;Floors  are  cover’d  frequently  with  Turky  Car- 
ipets.  In  Winter  their  Beds  and  Hangings  are 
Velvet  trimm’d  with  Gold  or  Silver-Lace  s 

In 
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In  Summer  they  ufe  no  Curtains,  or  only  fuch 
as  are  made  of  colour’d  Gaufe,  to  keep  out 
the  Gnats.  In  Winter  they  ufe  the  upper 
Floors  of  the  Houfe,  even  to  the  fourth  Story, 
and  in  Summer  the  Ground  or  firft  Floors. 

Copper,  Tin  or  Pewter  Difhes  or  Vfffels 
are  never  feen  in  the  Houles  of  the  Quality  ; 
they  ufe  only  Silver  or  Earthen  Ware  :  fome  of 
the  Spanijl) Grandees  have  a  thoufand  or  twelve 
hundred  Dozen  of  Silver-Plates,  and  three  or 
four  hundred  large  Difhes  of  the  fame  Metal 
in  their  Houfes,  and  other  Utenfils  propor¬ 
tionable,  among  which  are  reckon’d  a  great 
number  of  Silver  Ladders  or  Steps,  with 
which  they  mount  up  to  their  rich  Cabinets 
and  Cupboards.  Moll:  of  rhefe  Veflels  and 
Utenfils  are  brought  ready  made  from  their 
American  Settlements,  and  pay  no  Duties  on 
Importation.  They  are  generally  ill-ihap’d, 
ciumfy  things,  fuch  as  an  Englijh  or  French 
Silver-Smith  would  be  afham’d  of. 

Amidfl  all  this  Wealth  the  bad  OEconomy 
of  the  Spanijh  and  Portuguefe  Grandees  and 
Nobility  is  fcarce  credible,  and  reduces  them 
to  a  neceffitous  Condition,  even  while  they 
make  this  glittering  Appearance.  Moft  of 
them  pafs  away  their  Lives  in  or  near  the 
Capital  City  of  each  Kingdom,  without  fo 
much  as  ever  viewing  their  Eftates,  unlefs 
they  happen  to  be  difgrac’d  at  Court ;  they 
leave  every  thing  to  their  Steward,  and  think 
it  beneath  them  to  infped  his  Accounts. 
Their  Tradefinen,  Drapers,  Mercers,  Bakers, 
Butchers,  Paflry-Cooks,  Poulterers,  deliver  , 
in  their  Goods  upon  Truft,  and  let  down 
their  own  Prices,  being  pretty  well  allured  ; 
their  Bills  will  not  undergo  a  very  lirid  Ex- 
a  ruination  ;  and  all-  the  Overplus  of  the 

Eatables 
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Eatables  is  carried  off  by  the  Servants  (who 
are  at  board  Wages)  every  Night. 

It  is  much  beneath  a  Lady  or  Gentleman  o£ 
Quality  to  endeavour  to  beat  down  the  Price 
a  Piece  of  Silk  or  Goods,  or  even  to  take 
Change  of  a  Shopkeeper  out  of  a  Piece  of 
Gold.  And  as  the  Tradefman  frequently 
gives  feven  or  eight  Years  Credit,  he  fees 
down  double  the  Price  the  Goods  might  be 
bought  for  with  ready  Money.  They  feJdom 
lole  their  Debts  however,  for  rhe  Spanifh  and 
Vmuguefe  Quality  are  Men  of  fuch  Honour 
that  they  make  no  Difficulty  in  affigning  part 
of  their  Rents  for  the  Payment  of  their  Debts, 
when  they  are  prefs’d  for  Money  by  their 
Tradefmen. 

The  Hop fes  of  Perfons  of  Quality  are  Servants 
crowded  with  Domeflicks,  and  they  are  fre-  and  Slaves 
quently  oblig’d  to  hire  other  Houfes  on  Pur- 
pole  to  lodge  them.  Their  Servants  Wages 
are  very  low,  eight  Pence  or  ten  Pence  a 
Day  for  Diet,  Cloatbs,  and  every  thing  ;  and 
a  Gentleman  belonging  to  a  Perfon  of  Quality 
has  not  above  fifteen  Crowns  a  Month,  tho’ 
he  is  obligd  to  drefs  in  Velvet  in  Winter  and 
Silk  in  Summer..  And  indeed  they  lay  out 
molt  part  of  their  Salaries  in  Cloaths,  Jiving 
upon  Onions,  Peas,  Beans,  and  other  Pulfe 
which  makes  them  fo  fharp  fee  that  they  are* 
ready  to  fnatch  the  Meat  out  of  the  Difhes  as 
it  goes  from  Table  ;  and  both  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies  Women,  as  well  as  the  inferior 
Servants,  eat  at  Cooks  Shops  upon  fuch  fort 

of  Food  chiefly  as  has  been  mentioned  al¬ 
ready. 

One  Reafon  of  their  having  fuch  numbers 
of  Servants,  befldes  the  fmallWages  they  ajve 
s  a  Cuflom  among  the  Nobilicy  and  Gentfy 
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of  keeping  all  fuch  in  their  Pay  as  have  fervsd 
their  Anceftors  ;  insomuch  that  iome  or  the 
Grandees  fball  have  Lur  or  five  hundred  in 
their  Houfes  of  both  Sexes,  the  greareft  part 
whereof  are  purely  for  Shew,  and  being  lodg’d 
in  adjacent  Houfes,  only  appear  on  Days  of 

Ceremony.  ,  .  . 

Bac  notwithftanding  they  retain  lo  many, 
they  are  limited  to  a  very  fmall  number  when 
they  appear  abroad,  three  or  four  Footmen 
and  a '  Groom,  perhaps,  belides  che  Gentle¬ 
men  and  Pages,  with  the  Lady’s  Women, 
who  have  Coaches  to  themfelve'?.  The  Gen¬ 
tlemen  wear  black  Velvet  in  Winter,  with 
long  black  Cloth  Cloaks  that  trail  upon  the 
Ground,  and  in  Summer  black  Damask,  or 
other  Silk,  and  Cioaks  of  a  light  black  Stuff  ; 
and  the  Women  endeavour  to  imitate  then 


Ladies.  _ 

Belides  ordinary  Servants  the  Quality  re« 
tain  abundance  of  Dwarfs  of  both  Sexes3 
ftrange  milhapen  Creatures,  their  Heads  as 
big  as  their  Bodies,  but  drefs’d  up  as  fine  as 
poflible.  They  have  alfo  a  pretty  many 
Slaves,  both  1 Turks  and  Moon,  which  are 
valu’d  at  four  or  five  hundred  Crowns  a-piece 
Over  thefe  they  had  formerly  the  Power  ci 
Life  and  Death,  but  the  Government  win  not 
fuffer  them  to  kill  their  Slaves  at  prelent : 
They  ufe  them  however  very  cruelly  Hill 
upon  lome  Occafions  ;  I  have  known 
Woman  order  a  pretty  She  Slave  to  be  ty  l 
up  by  the  Hands  by  the  ocher  Slaves  anc 
whip’d  almoft  to  death,  becaufe  her  Mslk 

has  look’d  kindly  at  her.  .  / 

Where  two  Slaves  marry  their  Children  ar< 


Slaves  ;  but  if  a  Free  Man  marries  a  Slav* 


the  Children  are  Free. 


Thefe  Slaves  are  ch; 
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befl  Servants  they  have  ;  for  the  other  will 
juand  upon  Terms,  in  tiffing  that  they  have  as 
good  Blood  in  their  Veins  as  their  Mailers  * 

The  very  Beggars  rather  demand  than  ask  an 
Alms,  alledging  they  are  defended  from  Old 
Chnfttam  or  the  antient  Gothick  Nobility,  and 
mud  be  difmifs  d  with  a  Compliment  if  you 
give  them  no  Money,  and  tnen  they  go  away 
contentedly. 

The  Food  of  the  Portuguefe  is  much  the  Food.  , 
lame  with  that  of  the  Spaniards ,  and  thev  are 

no  lefs  fober  and  abdemious.  y 

The  Bull  Feafts,  Night  Rambles,  Serenades,  Diver- 
Flays,  Vines,  and  other  Diveriions  common  fions« 
to  Spain  and  Portugal ,  have  been  taken  Notice 
or  already.  I  fkall  here  therefore  only  men¬ 
tion  their  pompous  Procefflons  on '  Corpus 
ChrtfH,  Day,  and  other  great  Holy  Days, 
defign  d  equally  for  Devotion  and  Diveriion, 
for  they  frequently  conclude  with  fome  pious 
Tragedy  or  Comedy ;  wretched  Performances, 
that  can  give  but  little  Entertainment  to  any 
but  an  ignorant  bigotted  Spaniard  or  Portuguese. 

The  Lady  in  her  Travels  tells  us,  fhe°was 

0°?  them,  where  they  reprefer.ted  an 
Affembly  of  the  Knights  of  St.  <Jago)  or  St. 

James,  where  our  Saviour  was  introduc’d 
petitioning  them  to  be  admitted  into  theft 
Order  :  fome  of  the  Knights  agreed  to  it ; 
while  others  alledg  d,  thac  our  Saviour  being 
born  of  ignoble  Parents,  cou’d  not  be  of  that 
Order,  without  breaking  into  the  fundamental 
Rules  of  their  Inflitution.  And  it  was  at 
length  carried  in  the  Negative,  to  rerufe  him  : 
but  to  compromife  Matters,  and  do  Honour 
to  Chrift,  they  hit  upon  this  Expedient, 
namely,  to  make  Chrift  the  Founder  of 
^n?rh?r^Prder  Knights.  And  there  is 
-  oh  XIII.  D  d  d  actually 
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actually  fuch  an  Order  call’d  De  Chrifto ,  in 
Portugal  at  this  Day. 

The  way  of  Travelling  here  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  Spain ,  except  it  be  that  they  have 
not  fo  many  Coaches,  and  travel  more  by 
Water  than  the  Spaniards  do,  their  Country 
lying  along  the  Sea-Coafts,  and  the  Mouths 
of  the  great  Rivers  which  rife  in  Spain  running 
through  it.  The  Mule  or  the  Litter  are 
generally  made  ufe  of  on  a  Journey  ;  their 
Horfes,  which  are  fprightly  and  well  made* 
may  ferve  on  fisbrt  Vifits,  to  prance  at  a 
Proceflxon,  a  Cavalcade,  or  before  their 
Miftrelfes  Windows,  but  the  Mules  are 
flronger  and  furer  Footed,  and  confequently 
fittefl  to  climb  their  Mountains.  Their  Pace 
indeed  is  but  flow  j  and  as  to  Strangers,  who 
are  forc’d  to  have  a  Guide  with  them  that 
travels  on  Foot,  they  cannot  go  far  in  a 
Day. 

CHAP.  IIL 

Shews  the  feveral  Provinces  Portugal  is  divided 
into  ;  containing  a  particular  Defcription  of 
that  of  Eftremadura,  of  Lisbon  the  Capital , 
and  other  great  Towns  in  it ;  and  of  their 
palaces y  Churches ,  Ptiblick  Buildings ,  &c. 

Provinces  Ipfr  0  RTUGA  L  is  ufually  divided  into 
JL  fix  Provinces,  viz,.  Eftremadura%  Beira„ 
Entre-Minho-Duero ,  Tralos  Montes ,  Alentajo  and 
Algarva. 

The  Province  of  Eftremadura  ( in  Portugal) 
dure™13'  *s  bounded  by  the  River  Mondego  on  the 
North,  which  feparates  it  from  Beira :  by 
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the  fame  Province  of  Beira  and  that  of  Alentejo 
towards  the  Eaft  :  by  another  part  of  Alentejo 
on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  Ocean  on  the  Weft 
Extending  about  an  hundred  Englijb  Miles  in 
length  from  North  to  South,  and  five  and 
forty  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft 

Befides  the  River  Tap*,  which'  runs  from 
the  Norch-Eaft  to  the  South-Weft  throiH. 
this  Province,  it  is  Water’d  alfo  by  the  River 
Zczere  already  deferib’d ;  by  the  Nakan, 
which  rifing  to  the  Northward,  takes  its 
Courfe  Southerly,  and  having  pafled  by  toniar 
afterwards  falls  into  the  Ze^ere  ;  by  the  Soro 
the  Cadoan ,  and  abundance  of  other  Rivers  of 
lefs  note. 

This  Province  being  fo  advantagioufly 
Htuated  on  the  Ocean  and  the  RiverTagm 
and  having  the  Capital  City,  which  is  not 
only  the  Seat  of  the  Government  but  one  of 
the  fine/!  Ports  of  Europe ,  within  its  Limits 
is  better  Peopled,  and  confequently  bette* 
culnvated,  than  any  other  part  of  Portugal. 

J.  he  Chief  Towns  and  Places  whereof  are  Chief 
1.  Lisbon,  the  Metropolis;  in  the  Neighbour-  Towns; 
hood  whereof  are  Alcantara,  Bellem,  St.  Julian 
and  Cafcaes,  which  require  a  Defcription  from 
the  relation  they  have  to  that  Capital.  -> 

Cmtra.  3.  Almada.  4.  Setubal.  f.  Salvaterra. 

6.  Mugen.  7.  Tomar  8.  Pedragan.  9.  Leiria' 

10.  Alcobaca.  11.  Peniches.  12.  The  Ifles  of 
Borlings  or  Berlmges.  And,  13.  Santeren. 

Lisbon  the  Capital,  an  Archbi&oprick  and  U,hm 
Univerfity,  is  fituated  on  the  North  Shore  of 
the  Tagus ,  from  whence  it  rifes  with  an  eafy 
Aieent,  comprehending  in  itfeven  little  HiL's 
anu  ft  retching  it  feif  along  the  Banks  of  the 

“A2  VT  irregular  Figure,  broadeft 
sn  the  middle,  and  growing  narrower  towards 
Ddd  2  ths 
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the  one  and  the  other  Extreme.  It  lies  m 
thirty-eight  Degrees  forty  five  Minutes  North 
Lat.  nine  Degrees  and  an  half  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  London,  nine  or  ten  Miles  to  the 
Eaftward  of  the  Ocean,  and  near  an  hundred 
Miles  Weft  of  the  Frontiers  of  Spain. 

Ohfippo,  the  antient  Name  of  this  City,  is 
The  anti-  {appos'd  by  fome,  who  are  fond  of  making 
enrName  the  Greeks  or  Trojans  the  Founders  of  all  the 
of  it.  gi-eat  Towns-  in  Europe ,  to  be  deriv’d  from 
Ulyjfes,  whom  they  have  affign’d  for  its  Foun¬ 
der.  But  it  does  not  appear  however  to  have 
been  a  FI  ace  of  any  great  Fame  orConfequence 
till  thefe  later  Ages  :  While  the  Romans  were 
Sovereigns  of  Lufitania ,  Emerita,  now  Merida ? 
in  Spain  was  the  Capital  of  this  Country  : 
The  Sue<vian  Kings  made  Oporto  the  Seat  of 
their  Government ,•  and  the  Gothick  Monarchs 
never  reiided  in  Portugal  while  they  had  the 
Dominion  of  Spain.  There  were  feveral  other 
Towns  in  this  Province,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Spain,  of  much  greater  note.  It  was 
indeed  made  a  Roman  Colony,  and  had  then 
the  Name  of  Eelicitas  julia  conferr’d  upon  it, 
as  appears  by  the  following  Infcription  found 
here,  (viz,.)  IMP.  CAES  M.  JVLIO 
PBILIPPO  FEL.  AVG.  PONTIF.  MAX. 
TRIB,  PQT.  II.  P.  P.  CONS.  III.  FEL. 
JVL.  OLlSrPO.  But  at  that  time  it  com¬ 
prehended  but  one  of  the  Hills  it  now  ftands 
upon. 

They  reckon  it  about  two  Leagues  from 
the  Hill  of  St.  Vincent,  which  is  at  the  Eaft- 
end  of  the  City,  to  the  Hill  of  St.  Katherines 
on  the  Weft  ;  but  the  breadth  is  very  unequal, 
the  Town  forming  a  kind  of  Crefcent  on  the 
River.  Upon  the  Hill  of  St.  George ,  which  is 
the  higheft,  and  commands  all  the  Town, 

ftands 
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/lands  the  Citadel,  feparated  from  the  City  by 
a  Wall,  and  looks  like  a  Town  it  felf.  The 
City  is  furrounded  only  by  a  Angle  Wall  and 
feventy-feven  antique  Towers  after  the  Gothick 
Model,  of  no  great  Strength  at  prefent  : 

There  are  twenty-fix  Gates  on  that  fide  next 
the  River,  and  Seventeen  on  the  Land  fide. 

It  is  computed  there  are  in  Lisbon  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  Houfes,  and  about  two  hundred  thousand 
Inhabitants  j  and  confequently  Tis  larger  than 
any  City  in  England  or  France  except  London 
and  Paris. 

The  Streets  are  very  narrow  and  fteep  ;  Strce£s 
People  are  perpetually  amending  or  defcending 
fome  of  the  feven  Hills,  which  makes  it  in¬ 
convenient  to  walk  in,  as  well  as  for  Coaches, 
and  occafions  Litters  to  be  ufed  pretty  much. 

Thofe  Streets  which  have  a  Defcenr,  and  are 
waih’d  clean  by  the  Rain,  are  much  the 
fweeteft  ;  for  the  reft  are  fo  full  of  all  manner 
of  Filth  thrown  out  of  the  Houfes,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  pafs  them.  The  Citizens  Houfes 
are  generally  old  ill-contriv’d  Buildings,  and 
the  Lattice  Windows  are  no  great  Ornament 
to  them.  Thofe  of  the  Nobility  indeed  are 
fair  handfome  Stru&ures,  built  of  hewn  Stone, 
and  with  their  Yards  and  Gardens  belonging 
to  them,  take  up  a  great  deal  of  Ground,  but 
few  of  them  have  Courts  before  them. 

There  are  in  it,  befides  the  Cathedral, 

Forty  Pariih-Churches,  and  about  as  many 
Monalleries  of  both  Sexes,  which  make  a 
tolerable  Appearance.  The  fineft  Square  in 
the  Town  is  that  before  the  Royal  Palace 
which  forms  one  fide  of  it  ;  another  fide  of  it 
runs  along  the  River,  and  is  fupported  by  a 
Wall,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  Range  of 
fine  Buildings.  This  place,  in  the  Phrafe  of 
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the  French,  is  altogether  charming  ;  for  here 
are  the  mo#  elegant  Buildings  in  Town,  and 
here  you  continually  fee  large  Fleets  at  An- 
chor  in  the  River,  befides  great  numbers  of 
Ships  perpetually  under  Sail,  either  coming  in 
or  going  out  of  the  Harbour  :  Here  they  cele¬ 
brate  their  Bull  Feafts,  and  here  they  more 
barbaroufly  bait  fuch  unfortunate  Proteftants 
as  fall  into  their  Hands :  The  People  are 
taught  to  (hout  and  huzza  at  the  roafting  and 
torturing  an  innocent  defencelefs  Man,  as  if 
fome  fignalVi&ory  were  gain’d.  Near  to  this  is 
another  great  Square  on  the  Bank  of  the  Ri¬ 
ver,  where  the  principal.  Market  of  the  City 
is  held  ;  but  the  large#  in  the  Town  is  that 
call’d  the  Rncio,  where  the  feveral  Hills  about 
it  form  a  kind  of  Amphitheatre,  and  it  is 
adorn’d  with  feveral  magnificent  Houfes  of 
the  Nobility.  Here  a  Fair  is  held  every 
Week. 

Among  their  Buildings,  that  of  the  King’s 
Palace  is  the  mo#  remarkable,  which  lies  up¬ 
on  the  River,  and  is  one  of  the  fir#  things 
that  prefents  it  fdf  to  a  Foreigner  on  his  arri¬ 
val  ;  it  makes  a  fplendid  Appearance,  and 
was  defign’d  for  a  Square,  but  only  one  fide 
of  it  is  built ;  fome  other  Buildings  have  been 
added  by  different  Princes,  fo  that  it  is  not 
very  regular.  There  is  a  fine  Profptci  howe¬ 
ver  from  it  of  the  Port,  the  Ocean,  and  the 
Country  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  River. 

The  Apartments  are  grand,  very  commo¬ 
dious  and  richly  furnifii’d  in  Winter ;  but  in 
Summer  they  take  down  the  Hangings  and 
Curtains,  and  there  appears  nothing  but  bare 
Walls,  or  Pictures  on  them.  There  are  two 
Galleries  in  it  about  an  hundred  Paces  in 
length,  in  the  fir#  and  fecond  Stories,  and  Bal¬ 
conies 
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comes  in  the  Windows.  In  the  third  Story  is 
the  Royal  Library,  containing  a  great  number 
of  valuable  Books  in  Prefles.  Adjoining  to 
the  Palace  is  a  fquare  Court  furrounded  with  a 
Piazza,  where  the  Merchants  meet  and  ex 
pofe  their  Goods  to  Sale.  Within  the  Palace 
are  feveral  large  Rooms,  where  the  Cortes  or 
States  aflemble,  the  Council  of  War  and  the 
Sovereign  Courts  of  Juflice.  The  King’s 
Chapel  is  an  elegant  Building,  richly  adorn’d, 
and  Ihining  with  Gold  and  Azure. 

The  Churches  in  Lisbon,  as  in  other  Roman' r.  , 

Catholick  Cities,  are  generally  noble  Edifices  Churcf,e^ 
tand  richly  adorn’d,-  but  the  Cathedral,  dedi- 
cated  to  St.  Vincent,  that  Hands  upon  one  of 
e  even  Hills,  to  which  it  communicates  its 
jNarne,  is  an  old  Gothick  Structure,  which  has 
jvery  little  to  recommend  it  but  the  Richnefs  of 
lome  of  its  Chapels,  with  its  Sacrifty  or  Trea- 
ury,  where  the  Veffels  a„d  Ornaments  be- 
longmg  to  the  Church  are  kept.  The  fined 
and  moft  magmficenc  of  their  Churches  is  that 
or  the  Dominicans ,  in  which  are  three  Chapels 
mining  with  Cold  from  the  Pavement  to  the 

rr°R  ,  p1  IS  cl]e  Genealogy  of  our  Saviour 
p  Bals  Relief,  and  in  another  that  of  St.  Domi- 
mk  ;  m  the  third  is  a  fine  Crucifix,  with  the 
Wound  in  the  fide  open,  and  here  the  Holy 
sacrament  is  continually  expos’d.  Tin's  Chapel 
s  illuminated  with  Wax  Tapers,  and  a  vaft 
lumber  of  Silver  Lamps;  and  over  the  Portal 
ve  fee  the  Names  of  all  thofe  who  have  been 
;urnt  by  the  Inqmfition.  The  Convent  is  fuit- 
A>le  to  the  Magnificence  of  the  Church,  and 
)ear  it  is  the  Palace  of  the  Inquifition,  to  ' 
vhich  th tPortuguefe  give  the  Name  of  Santa 
na>  or  The  Holy  Houfe ;  before  which  there  is 
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a  fine  Fountain  adorn’d  with  Marble  Statues 
throwing  out  Water  on  every  fide. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Auguflins,  call’d  our 
Lady  of  Grace,  is  a  Crofs  of  Gold  adorn’d  with 
precious  Stones,  valued  at  an  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Crowns,  which  is  carried  in  Proceffion 
at  their  Grand  Feftivals. 

The  Merciful  Society,  as  it  is  call’d,  have 
alfo  a  magnificent  Church,  but  it  is  much 
more  celebrated  for  the  Humanity  and  Bene¬ 
volence  of  its  Members.  It  is  compos’d  of 
Perfons  of  the  highefl:  Rank  in  the  Kingdom, 
the  King  and  Princes  of  the  Blood  are  fre¬ 
quently  Members  of  it  ;  and  he  who  happens 
to  be  Steward,  which  is  efteem’d  a  Poll:  o£ 
great  Honour,  cannot  ipend  lefs  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  Livres  the  Year  he  ferves,  if  he 
wou’d  come  off  with  Applaufe.  They  apply 
themfelves  to  relieve  all  People  in  diftrefs, 
particularly  thofe  that  are  alharn’d  to  beg. 
Widows  and  Orphans,  whom  they  proted 
againft  their  injurious  Neighbours.  They 
maintain  a  great  number  of  poor  Virgins, 
give  them  Portions,  and  marry  them  as  they 
have  Opportunity  ;  and  in  fhort,  fays  my 
Author,  fufrer  none  to  want  but  fuch  as  have 
abandon’d  themfelves  to  Vice.  They  relieve 
Prifoners,  and  affifi:  them  in  compounding  for 
their  Liberty  ;  and  when  any  are  condemn’d 
to  Death,  they  attend  and  Comfort  them  in 
their  lad  Moments. 

,  In  the  Church  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  every  Holy  Thurfday  they  fliew  the  holy 
Handkerchief  ufed  by  our  Saviour  at  his  Cru¬ 
cifixion  ;  which  the  Reader  has  met  with  in 
feveral  other  Roman  Catholick  Churches  in  the 
Courfe  of  this  Hiftory. 


Another 


Another  Church  is  much  admir'd,  founded 
by  the  Queen  of  John  V,  which  is  wainfcoted 
with  Ebony  from  the  Pavement  to  the  Roof, 
and  fupported  by  Pillars  of  the  fame  Wood  ; 
and  here  that  Queen  was  interr’d,  as  ihe  de- 
fired. 

The  Hofpital  of  All  Saints  is  one  of  thelar- 
geft  and  beft  endow’d  in  Europe ,  where  they 
entertain  People  of  every  Nation  and  Reli¬ 
gion  without  exception  :  The  Sick,  the  Lame, 
Madmen  and  Foundling  Children  ;  and  when 
they  are  fit  to  go  out,  give  them  a  fmall  Sum 
to  lubfift  on  till  they  are  otherwife  provided 
for. 

The  Jefuits  have  four  fine  Convents  here, 
being  in  great  efteem  in  Portugal ,  where  they 
are  (fil’d  Apoffies. 

If  we  take  a  View  of  Lisbon  from  the  River, 
or  from  the  Southern  Shore,  it  affords  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Profpefi:;  for  as  the  Town  is  built  in 
the  Form  of  a  Crefcent,  and  the  Churches, 
,Palaces,  Convents  and  other  Buildings  rife 
'gradually  from  the  River  one  above  another, 
we  command  the  whole  City  at  once  :  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  behold  the  neighbouring 
!Country  from  the  Town,  we  have  the  moft 
charming  Landskip  imaginable  ;  A  fine  large 
.River  a  League  in  Breadth  juft  beneath  us, 
in  which  we  fee  a  Fordf  of  Ships  of  all  fizes  ; 
^beyond  it  a  beautiful  Country  interfpers’d 
with  Towns  and  Villages,  and  a  little  farther 
(the  Ocean. 

,  The  Harbour  of  Lisbon ,  if  we  extend  it 
■from  St.  Benito  above  it,  to  the  Bay  of  Cafcais 
'at  the  Mouth  of  the  River,  is  four  or  five 
Leagues  long ;  but  if  we  only  take  in  that 
part  of  it  about  the  Town,  where  Ships 
ride  in  the  greateft  Security  from  Srorms  and 
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Enemies,  in  eighteen  Fathom  Water,  it  will 
contain  feveral  thoufand  Sail  :  The  Entry  of 
it  indeed  is  hazardous  without  a  Pilot  ;  bun 
on  the  other  hand,  Ships  ride  fecurely  when 
they  are  in  it,  being  cover’d  by  the  Hills  on 
which  the  City  Hands  on  one  fide,  and  by  the 
oppofite  Banks,  which  are  very  high,  on  the 
other.  When  Ships  arrive  they  are  oblig’d  to 
falute  the  Fort  of  Bellem ,  or  Bethleem ,  two 
Leagues  below  Lisbon ,•  but  they  are  prohibited 
to  fire  a  Gun  when  they  come  up  as  high  as 
the  Town,  on  any  Pretence  whatever. 

It  is  almoft  impertinent  to  obferve,  what 
every  one  knows,  that  Lisbon  is  one  of  the 
greateft  Towns  of  Trade  in  Europe ,  tho’  not 
the  greatefi ,  as  a  French  Writer  insinuates  ; 
for  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  London 
and  Amfterdam  have  either  of  them  a  more 
extenfive  Commerce.  We  fee  indeed  Mer¬ 
chants  of  all  Nations  and  Complexions  in  this 
City  ;  and  I  queftion  whether  the  Englijh 
don’t  fend  as  many  Ships  hither  as  to  any  one 
Port  in  Europe ,  where  they  exchange  their 
Wollen  Manufactures,  Lead,  and  Tin,  for 
Wine  and  Fruit,  and  receive  good  Returns  in 
Treafure.  The  King,  with  the  Grandees, 
Nobility,  and  Courts  of  Juftice  refiding  at 
Lisbon,  contribute  to  its  flourifhing  Condition, 
as  well  as  its  foreign  Trade.  And  as  this 
Province  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and  has 
frequent  Opportunities  of  importing  Corn 
and  Cattle  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  the  Rivers 
and  Sea-Coafts  afford  them  plenty  of  Fiflb  and 
Fowl,  Provifions  are  not  often  fcarce,  at  Ieaft 
they  are  much  more  plentiful  here  than  in  the 
more  Inland  Provinces.  The  Air  is  more 
temperate  than  in  the  Spanijh  Provinces 
under  the  fame  Parallel  j  and  their  Water  is 

excellent, 
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excellent,  infomuch  that  their  People  live  to 
a  great  Age,  and  not  fo  fubjeft  to  Infirmities 
as  in  fome  other  Countries.  And  another 
great  Happinefs  is,  that  it  is  much  fafer 
walking  the  Streets  in  the  Night  time  than 
in  many  other  great  Towns  in  Europe  :  A 
Man  is  in  much  greater  Danger  of  having  his 
Cloaths  fpoil’d  by  a  Shower  of  Cl ofe- (fools, 
than  of  being  robb’d  or  murder’d. 

The  Palace  and  Village  of  Alcantara  lies  on 
the  River  7 agw,  about  a  Mile  to  the  Wed  yl\antar* 
ward  of  Lisbon .  The  Palace  is  a  magnificent  ^aCe' 
Stru&ure,  but  chiefly  admir’d  for  its  beautiful 
Gardens  and  the  delicious  Country  in  which 
it  dands ;  the  Grotto’s,  Fountains  and  Caf- 
cades,  the  Brooks  and  Canals,  whofe  Banks 
are  cover’d  with  Flowers,  Orange  and  Citron 
Trees,  perfume  the  very  Air,  and  make  it  a 
mod  agreeable  Retirement  in  the  Summer. 

Bellem,  or  Bethleem ,  is  the  Name  of  a  Town  B  n 
a  Monadery  and  a  Fort.  The  Monadery 
was  fird  built,  and  communicated  its  Name 
to  the  red.  King  Emanuel  founded  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  (ixteenth  Century,  and  dedi- 
:ated  it  to  the  Blefled  Virgin,  (filing  it  The 
Birth  of  our  Lord ,  in  Memory  whereof  it  was 
tail’d  Bethleem,  which  the  Portuguefe  write  and 
pronounce  Bellem  or  Belin.  Both  the  Cloyder 
md  Church  are  noble  Piles  of  Building,  and 
ilainly  (Lew  they  are  of  Royal  Foundation ; 
he  Church  is  lin’d  with  Jafper  and  the  fined 
Garbles  from  top  to  bottom,  and  here  are  the 
Tombs  of  feveral  of  their  Kings  and  Princes, 

>eing  exquifite  pieces  of  Workmanfhip.  The* 

Church  and  Cloyder  are  delightfully  (ituated 
>n  the  Bank  of  the  River,  and  over  againft 
hem  in  the  middle  of  the  Channel  is  a  great 
Fiare  Fort  built  upon  Piles,  call’d,  fix  Fort 
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of  BeHem,  which  all  Ships  are  oblig’d  to  falute3 
and  (hew  they:  Bills  of  Difcharge  from  the 
Cuftom-Haufe,  &c.  and  to  give  an  Account 
of  themfelves  on  their  arrival  from  abroad- 
This  is  not  only  a  Garrison  for  Soldiers,  but 
the  upper  Stories  of  it  ferve  to  confine  Prifon- 
ers  of  State. 

Cafe  a:;.  Two  Leagues  below  BeUem  lies  the  Village 

of  Cafcaes,  on  the  Northern  Shore,  before 
which  is  a  R.oad  that  Ships  frequently  come 
to  an  Anchor  in  ;  but  it  is  not  very  fecure 
riding  here  on  account  of  the  Sands  about  it. 
There  is  a  fmall  Fort  in  the  Place,  and  it  is 
the  Capital  of  a  Marquifate. 

A  little  above  Cafcaes  the  Tagus  difeharges 

St.  julien.  it  fclf  into  the  Ocean  by  a  very  wide  opening, 
encumber’d  pretty  much  with  Rocks  and 
Sands,  call’d  the  Cackopper ,  three  quarters  of  a 
League  in  length  and  half  a  League  in  breadth, 
that  divide  the  Mouth  of  the  River  into  two 
Channels,  through  which  ail  Ships  enter 
that  are  bound  for  Lisbon  by  the  Affidance  of 
Pilots  that  come  off  from  the  Shore.  Each  of 
thefe  Channels  is  defended  by  a  Fort,  without 
whofe  leave  no  Ship  can  pafs.  The  Northern 
Channel  is  the  narrowed  and  mod  difficult, 
which  is  defended  by  Fort  StfJuhen}oc  Giaom3 
built  upon  a  Rock,  and  furnifli’d  with  forty 
pieces  of  Cannon,  and  a  Garrifon  of  three 
hundred  Men. 

jortBcu&ic.  The  great  Channel  lies  to  the  Southward, 
being  defended  by  Fort  St. Laurence,  or  the  Tower 
ef  Bougio,  as  the  Portuguefe  call  it,  and  is  erect- 
ed  on  Piles  on  a  Shoal  of  Sand  in  the  middle 
of  the  Sea,  being  of  a  round  Form,  and  the 
Works  fac’d  with  Free  Stone.  ! 

Beyond  Cafcaes,  on  the  Ocean,  near  the 
Mouth  of  the  Tagus ,  is  a  Promontory  or  Cape 

which 
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which  the  Antients  call’d  Pvomontorium  Luna, 
or  Olifiponenfe ,  and  the  modern  Portuguefe, 
Cabo  de  Rocca ,  which  is  the  fame  the  Engltjh 
Mariners  call  the  Rock  of  Lisbon.  This  Pro 
montory  is  the  Spur  or  Branch  of  an  high 
Mountain,  which  Sailors  make  at  a  great 
diftance,  formerly  call’d  the  Mountain  of  the 
Moon ,  and  at  this  Day  Mount  Cintra.  On  rhe 
fide  of  this  Mountain,  behind  Cafcaes ,  is  a 
little  Town  of  the  fame  Name,  about  feven 
Leagues  from  Lisbon.  On  the  top  of  the 
Mountain  is  a  fine  Monaftery,  the  Friers 
whereof  are  of  the  Order  of  St.  'Jerom,  dedi¬ 
cated  a  noffa  Senhora  da  Roca ,  or  to  our  Lady 
f  the  Rock ,  with  a  Church,  to  which  People 
refort  and  perform  a  nine  Days  Devotion. 
Both  the  Church  and  Cloyfter,  with  an  Inn 
that  hands  near  it  for  the  Accommodation  of 
the  Devout,  are  hewn  out  of  the  folid  Rock. 
From  hence  there  is  one  of  the  fined  Profpedts 
in  the  World  ;  on  one  fide  is  the  Ocean,  and 
on  a  fecond  the  River  Tagm ,  and  on  the  other 
two  a  fine  Country  well  planted  and  manur’d. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  on  the  Promon¬ 
tory,  are  the  Ruins  of  an  antient  Temple 
dedicated  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  on  one  of 
the  Pillars  whereof  the  following  Infcription 
is  ft  ill  vifible,  viz,.  SOLI  AETERNO 
LVNAE  PRO  AETERNITATE  IMPE- 
RI]  ET  SALVTE  IMP.  CAL.  .  .  . 
SEPTIMI]  SEVERI  ET  IMP.  AVG. 
CAES.  M.  AYRELIJ  ANTON1NI  AVG. 
PJJ 

CAES.  ET  JVLIAE 
AVG.  M ARTIS.  CAES.  DRVSIVS  VA-* 
LERIVS  CAELIANVb  VIATI  VSI  AV- 
GVSTORVM,  &c. 
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On  the  fide  of  the  Mountain  which  looks 
towards  the  Ocean  is  the  little  Village  of  Col- 
lares,  where  there  is  an  antient  Grotto  or  Cave 
even  with  the  Water,  inhabited,  as  was  given 
out  of  old,  by  Tritons  and  Mermaids.  Be 
tween  the  Village  of  Col/ares  and  the  Mountain 
is  one  of  the  raoft  delicious  Vales  in  the 
World,  about  a  League  in  length,  which  fur- 
mines  the  Markets  of  Lisbon  with  Corn,  Wine, 
Fruits  and  Flowers. 

On  the  South  fide  of  the  River  over  againfl 
Lisbon  (lands  the  Cattle  of  Almada,  fituated  on 
a  high  Rock  in  the  little  Bay  of  Couna ,  taking 
its  Name  from  a  Town  adjoining  to  it.  Here 
is  a  Medicinal  Spring,  whofe  Waters  are  good 
■  for  the  Gravel.  A  little  further  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Bay  lies  the  Village  of  Couna  ;  and 
beyond,  towards  the  Fall,  the  Town  o  i  Aide  a 
Gallega,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Tagus ,  through 
which  lies  the  common  Road  from  Seville  to 
Lisbon. 


Setubal,  or  Setubal,  vulgarly  call’d  St.  Ubes,  is  a  modern 
.*'•  Uks'  Town,  built  out  of  the  Ruins  of  the  antient 
Cetobriga,' which  flood  a  little  to  the  Weftward 
and  had  in  it  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Ammon, ,  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  of  which 
there  are  (till  forae  Remains.  Setubal  is  fituated 
two  and  twenty  Miles  ro  the  Southward  of 
Lisbon,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Cudoan 
at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  Bay,  which  forms  one 
of  the  bed  Harbours  in  the  Kingdom  ;  and  on 
the  Land  fide  lies  a  fine  Plain,  abounding  in 
Corn,  Wine  and  Fruits,  two  Leagues  in 
length  ;  at  the  end  whereof  is  a  'Mountain 
cover’d  with  a  Forefi  of  Pine  Trees  and  other 
Timber.  At  this  Town  they  make  vafl 
Quantities  of  white  Salt,  which  is  tranfported.  ; 
to  the  Northern  Kingdoms  ot  Europe,  and  to 


America  ; 
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America  j  and  the  Fifh  with  which  their  River 
and  Seas  abound  are  vended  to  great  Advan¬ 
tage  in  the  neighbouring  Provinces  :  So  that 
St.  Ubes  is  at  this  Day  one  of  the  mod  flourifh- 
ing  Towns  on  the  Coaft  of  Portugal.  It  is 
encompafs  d  with  a  WaU  and  other  modern 
.Fortifications,  and  the  Entrance  of  the  Har¬ 
bour  defended  by  two  Forts. 

Weft  of  Setubal  the  Land  runs  out  Cape 
into  the  Sea,  and  forms  a  Cape  call’d  by  the  ^Efpichel. 
Antients  Promontorium  Barbarium ,  and  by  the 
Moderns  Cape  d’Efpichel.  It  is  a  Branch 'of 
the  Mountain  laft  mention’d,  and  the  Rocks 
of  which  it  con fifts  afford  Quarries  of  the 
meft  Marble,  fuch  as  White,  Green,  Carnati¬ 
on,  and  other  Colours,  of  which  they  form 
pillars  that  take  an  admirable  Polifb,  in  my 
Author  s  Phrafe,  you  may  fee  your  Face  in 
hem  as  in  a  Looking-Glafs. 

At  the  Confluence  of  the  Rivers  Soro  and  ***">t*to. 
agm  lies  the  little  Town  of  Benevento  ;  and 
archer  Eaftward  Salvaterra ,  in  a  fruitful  Salvaterrd 
-ountry,  where  is  one  of  the  King’s  Palaces, 

9  which  he  frequently  reforts.  Mugen  ftands  Mugen. 
t  the  Confluence  of  the  Rivers  Colo  and  7 'agm 
bout  eight  Leagues  North-Eaft  of  Lisbon. 

Tomar  is  fituated  in  a  fine  Plain  at  the  foot  Tmsr. 
r  the  Mountains  on  the  River  Naboa,  twenty 
eagues  North-Eaft  of  Lisbony  the  Country 
oout  it  being  a  perfect  Foreft  of  Olives, 
bove  the  Town  ftands  a  Caftle  on  a  Mcun- 
nn,  which  once  belong’d  to  the  Templars 
it  at  prefent  to  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of 
irift,  of  which  the  King  is  Grand  Mafter 
id  the  Prior  of  Tomar  Sub-Mafter.  This  is 
ve  of  the  richeft  and  moft  magnificent  Houfes 
donging  to  the  Order.  The  Town  confifts 

of 
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of  two  Paii&es,  and  has  three  or  four  Mona- 
•  fteries  in  it. 

To  the  Northward  of  Tomar>  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  are  the  Vineyards  of  FiguehOy  which 
produce  excellent  Wine. 

Pwdragon.  farther  to  the  Northward  lies  the  Town 
of  Pendragon ,  or  Pedragoa,  at  the  Confluence 
of  the  Rivers  Peru  and  Zezere,  in  a  good  Air 
and  fruitful  Soil,  and  adorn’d  with  near  two 
hundred  Fountains.  Here  the  Kings  of  Por¬ 
tugal  had  a  Pleafure-Houfe  when  they  refided 
at  Coimbra 

leiriit,  Leiria  is  fituated  Weft  of  Tomary  twenty 
Leagues  to  the  Northward  of  Lisbotiy  between 
the  two  little  Rivers  Lis  and  Lena ,  in  a  fruit¬ 
ful  Soil.  It  is  defended  by  a  Citadel,  and  is 
a  Bdhoprick,  the  only  one  in  the  Province  be- 
fides  Lisbony  whofe  Revenue  is  computed  to  be 
eighteen  thoufand  Ducats  per  Annum. 

To  the  Weftward  lies  Alcobaca ,  fituated  be- 
lAlcobactt.  tween  the  two  little  Rivers, Alcoa  anditaM,from 
whence  it  takes  its  Name.  Tfie  Town  is  mo¬ 
derately  large,  but  is  moft  confiderable  on 
account  of  a  rich.  Monaftery  of  BernardiiesX 
It  has  a  Mitred  Abbot,  who  is  Spiritual  jmd| 
Temporal  Lord  of  the  Place,  and  frequently! 
held  by  Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank  ;  and  in  the 
Church  are  the  Tombs  of  feveral  Kings  ofj 
Portugal. 

To  the  Southward  of  Alcobaca  are  the  Floe 
Baths  call’d  As  Caldas,  which  heal  many 
Difeafes. 

Thirteen  or  fourteen  Leagues  North  of 
Peniche.  j Tjspon  ]jes  the  Port  of  Penichey  in  a  Peninfida 

on  the  Ocean,  furrounded  with  Rocks,  and 
defended  by  a  Citadel  and  other  Fortifica«* 
tions. 
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Two  or  three  Leagues  ro  the  Weftward  of 
this  Coad  lie  four  little  Iflands  call’d  the  Ber- 
binges,  or  Borlmgs ,  well  known  to  our  Mariners. 

The  larged  of  them,  which  communicated  its 
Name  to  the  red,  was  call’d  by  the  Antients 
Loudobris  and  Erjthia ,  and  has  at  prefent  a 
Fort  in  it  and  a  Garrifon. 

Santaren  is  fituated  on  an  Eminence  in  the  Santmn. 
i  middle  of  a  large  Plain  that  lies  on  the  Banks 
'  of  the  Tagtu,  twelve  or  thirteen  Leagues  North- 
I  Ead  of  Lisbon.  The  Country  about  it  abounds 
in  Corn,  Wine  and  Olives,  but  particularly 
!  Corn. 

i  Seven  Leagues  North-Ead  of  Lisbon  lies  the  Alanguer. 
■  Town  of  Alanguer ,  in  a  Plain  planted  chiefly 
t  with  Vines  that  produce  excellent  Wine, 

:  £&£££  $$£&&£  £$££$$  £&£££ 

CHAP.  IV. 

r 

Contains  a  Defcription  of  the  Province  of 
?  Beira. 

\ 

"  np  H  E  Province  of  Beira  is  bounded  by  Beira , 
i  the  River  Duero,  which  feparates  ic 

3  from  the  Provinces  of  Entmninho-Duero  and 
1  Tr  ales -Montes,  on  the  North  :  by  the  Spanijh 
Provinces  of  Leon  and  Eftremadura  on  the  Ead  : 

!  by  the  Portnguefe  Eflremadma  on  the  South  ; 

(  and  by  the  Ocean  on  the  Wed.  Extending 
in  length  from  the  North-Wed  to  the  South- 
(  Ead,  that  is  from  Fep-a  on  the  Ocean  to 
;  Salvaterra  upon  the  River  Elia,  about  four 
>  and  thirty  Leagues  ;  and  in  breadth  thirty 
!  Leagues.  Containing  fix  Camarca’s,  or  Sub-  ^  b 
divifions,  viz,.  One  along  the  River  Duero, 
call’d  Lamego  ;  a  fecond  along  the  Ocean,  1  ' 

1  Vol.XIli.  Fff  call’d 
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call’d  Aveiro  -,  two  in  the  middle  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  viz.  Coimbra  and  Vifea  ;  a  fifth  to  the 
South,  on  the  Tagus,  called  Caftel  Branco ;  and 
the  fixth  to  the  Eaftward,  viz.  chat  of 

Guarda. 

Rivers*  This  Province  is  water’d  by  feveral  c'onfi- 
derable  Rivers,  which  render  it  very  fruitful, 
i//z,vthe  Duero,  which  bounds  it  on  the  North  ; 
the  Vouga  and  Mondtgo ,  which  run  quite  crofs 
the  middle  of  it  from  Eaft  to  Weft  and  fall 
into  the  Wefiern  Ocean  ;  the  Zezere,  the 
Ponful,  the  Ardvil  and  Elia ,  which  run  from 
North  to  South,  difcharging  themfelves  into 
the  Tagus/,  and  the  Pavia,  which  runs  from 
South  to  North  and  falls  into  the  Duero. 

Umego.  Lamego  is  an  antient  Epifcopal  City,  hereto¬ 
fore  call’d  Lama ,  fituated  on  the  little  River 
Baljamao  near  its  Confluence  with  the  Duero , 
and  is  about  forty  Leagues  North  of  Lisbon. 
It  contains  two  Parifiies,  and  two  or  three 
Monafte’ries,  and  about  two  thoufand  Inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  famous  for  an  Aflembly  of  the 
States  held  here  in  the  Year  under 

Alonfo  I,  King  of  Portugal,  in  which  their 
Fundamental  Laws  were  firft  eftablilh’d. 
The  Soil  about  it  produces  abundance  of 
excellent  Wine. 

Avciro.  Aveiro,  olim  Lavara,  is  fituated  in  a  fine 
fruitful  Plain  on  a  little  Bay  of  the  Sea  near 
the  Mouth  of  the  Vouga,  feven  Leagues  to  the 
Southward  of  Oporto,  and  nine  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  Coimbra.  The  Bay  divides  it  in  two 
Parts  that  have  a  Communication  by  a  ftately 
Bridge,  and  it  is  furrounded  by  an  antique 
Wall  and  Towers.  The  Port  will  admit  only 
of  final!  Vefiels.  There  are  in  it  four  Parifiies, 
three  or  four  Monafteries  and  Nunneries,  ah 
Hofpkal,  and  about  two  thoufand  Inhabitants. 

They 
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They  make  here  great  Quantities  of  Salt, 
which  Foreigners  take  off  their  Hands. 

From  Oporto  to  Coimbra  there  runs  a  Iong5>v,  , 
Chain  of  Mountains,  call’d  by  the  Antient SAlcoba. 
Mount  Alcoba ,  which  Name  they  retain  at 
this  Day.  Between  thefe  Mountains  and  the 
Sea  is  a  pleafanc  fruitful  Valley,  interfpers’d 
with  Villages,  but  fcarce  a  League  in  Breadth 
in  any  Place.  The  Mountains  are  full  of 
Springs,  which  form  little  Rivulets  that  fall 
into  the  Duero,  the  Vouga,  or  Mondega. 

Coimbra ,  or  Conimbra ,  is  ficuated  on  an  r  ■  i 
Eminence  at  the  end  of  a  fine  Plain  on  the 
North  fide  of  the  River  Mondego ,  thirty 
Leagues  to  the  Northward  of  Lisbon ,  and  fix 
to  the  Eaft  ward  of  the  Ocean.  It  is  a  Bifhop’s 
See  Suffragan  of  Fraga,  and  t-fie  moil  cele¬ 
brated  Univerfity  in  ' Portugal,  and  here  is 
one  of  the  Tribunals  of  the  Inquifftion,  The 
t_.ity  comprehends  feven  Parifhes,  five  Convents 
pt  Men  and  four  of  Nuns,  fixteen  Colleges,  a 
Houfe  of  Mercy  (of  the  fame  Infticution  with 
:hac  mention’d  in  the  Defcription  of  Usboqi 
and  an  Hofpital  \  and  there  are  about  five 
:hou!and  Families  in  the  Place.  The  Bridge 
s  a  fine  Stone  Fabrick,  of  twenty-nine  Arches, 
md  indeed  confids  of  two  Rows  of  Arches 
me  above  another,  and  forms  a  cover’d  way’ 
h rough  which  People  pafs  without  being 
xpos  d  to  the  Weather.  The  Univerfity  was 
ounded  in  the  Year  1290  by  King  Dennis  I, 

•nd  remov’d  from  thence  to  Lisbon  ;  but  King 
fobn  the  Third  fix  d  the  Univerfity  here  again 
n  the  Year  1553,  an<^  1S  thereupon  regarded 
s  its  Founder.  The  Jefuits  College  is  deem’d 
hk.  fined  Edifice  in  the  Place,  and  is  prodim- 
1  uQy  large.  The  Aqaaduft,  which  brings 
s/ater  to  the  Town,  a:fo  is  admir’d.  The 
Effa  Cithedral 
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Cathedral  and  the  reft  of  the  Churches  and 
Monafteries  are  handfome  Buildings,  well 
adorn’d  and  beautify ’d;  but  the  Streets  and  pri¬ 
vate  Houfes  have  no  great  Elegancy  in  them. 
As  the  Town  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  Hill  the 
Streets  are  generally  uneven  ;  that  call’d  the 
Canada,  where  the  Jefuits  College  ftands,  is 
much  the  faireft.  There  are  fifty  Profeflors 
in  the  Univerfity,  and  near  three  thoufand 
Students.  The  Revenues  are  computed  to 
be  about  four  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum. 
The  Country  about  Coimbra  is  extremely 
pleafant,  and  well  planted  with  Vines  and 
Olives. 


CHAP.  V. 


Contains  a  Description  of  the  Province  of 
Entre  Minho  Duero. 


Entremin .  H  E  Province  of  Entreminho  Douro,  or 

ho  Douro  JL  Duero ,  derives  its  Name  from  its 
Province.  Situation  between  thofe  Rivers  ;  being 
bounded  by  tire  Minho ,  which  feparates  it 
from  the  Spanijh  Province  of  Galicia ,  on  the 
North  :  by  the  Province  of  T’ralos  Montes  on 
the  Eaft  :  by  the  River  Douro ,  which  divides 
it  from  the  Province  of  Beira,  on  the  South  j 
and  by  the  Ocean  on  the  Weft. 

Aivers.  The  principal  Rivers,  befides  the  Minho 
and  the  Douro  already  defend’d,  are  the 
Lima,  the  Tamaga ,  the  Cavado ,  and  the 
Rio  d’Aves. 

The  Lima  rifes  in  Galicia ,  and  taking  its 
Courfe  to  the  South- Well  through  this  Pro¬ 
vince,  fads  into  the  Ocean  near  Viana. 
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The  'famaga  alfo  hath  its  Source  in  Galicia , 
and  running  almoft  due  North  before  it  falls 
into  the  Douro,  divides  part  of  this  Province 
from  that  of  Tra/os  Montea. 

The  River  Cavado  (Cadavm)  riles  in  the 
Mountains  on  the  Confines  of  Galicia ,  and 
running  South-Well  by  Braga ,  difcharges  ic 
fell  into  the  Sea  a  little  to  the  Southward  of 
the  Lima. 

The  Rio  d’Aves,  olim  Avm,  runs  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Cavado ,  and  falls  into  the 
Weftern  Ocean  to  the  Southward  of  it. 

The  Province  is  fubdivided  into  four 
Camarca’s  or  Diftridls. 

It  is  naturally  well  defended,  being  fcpa- 
rated  from  Spain  on  the  North  and  Eaft  by 
Rivers  and  almoll  inacceffible  Mountains, 
and  on  the  Weft  it  has  the  Ocean.  They  ^ 
enjoy  almoft  a  perpetual  Spring,  and  a  fweec 
ferene  Air.  They  have  little  Grain,  and 
that  is  chiefly  Rye  and  Millet  :  However, 
they  abound  in  Wine.  Here  are  alfo  great 
Flocks  of  Sheep,  the  Wool  and  Flefh  of 
which  are  in  good  Efleem  ;  and  in  their 
Mountains  and  Forefts  is  plenty  of  Game. 

The  chief  Towns  are  Viana,  Caminha,  cf);ef 
Moncaon ,  Ponte  de  Lima,  Efpofendo,  Porto ,  Towns. 
Braga ,  Amarante  and  Guimaraes. 

Viana  de  Foz  de  Lima ,  lo  named  from  its  Viana. 
lying  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Lima,  and  to  di- 
ftinguilh  it  from  another  Town  of  the  fame 
Name  in  the  South  of  Portugal,  is  pieafantly 
lituated  on  the  Sea-Coaft  live  or  Leagues 
to  the  Weft  ward  of  Braga.  The  Town 
confifls  but  of  one  Parifb,  moderately  large, 
and  adorn’d  with  feme  hanafome  Buildings 
both  publick  and  private,  and  particularly 
two  Convents  of  Eeneaiclines  that  make  a 
‘  ,  good 
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good  Appearance.  The  Streets  are  well 
pav’d  and  even,  and  the  Harbour  commodious., 
but  of  difficult  Entrance,  which  renders  it  the 
fecurer  from  Enemies,  all  Ships  being  oblig’d 
to  have  a  Pilot  from  the  Coaft  to  carry  them 
in.  At  the  Entrance  of  the  Port  is  a  good 
Citadel,  regularly  fortified,  and  furrounded 
by  a  Ditch  cut  out  of  the  foil’d  Rock.  It  is 
become  a  Place  of  brisk  Trade  fir.ce  the 
Engli(h  have  taken  off  fo  much  Portugal  Wine, 
tho’  the  Vines  of  this  Province  are  much 
fmaUer  than  thofe  that  come  from  the  more 
Southern  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Province  and  the  Treafurer- 
Generai  have  their  Refidence  here. 

Caminha  is  a  Frontier  Town,  fituated  at 
the  Mouth  of  the  Mmho  over  againft  Guardia 
in  Galicia ,  three  Leagues  to  the  Northward 
of  Viana.  The  Place  is  flrong  both  bv  Art 
and  Nature,  being  encorr. puffed  by  the  Mmho 
on  one' fide,  and  tne  little  River  Cairo  on  the 
other,  and  defended  by  Wads  and  Bullions 
after  the  modern  way.  At  the  Entrance  of 
the  River  Mmho  alfo,  in  a  little  Ifland,  is 
built  a  regular  Fort,  which  commands  the 
Avenues  to  the  Town  and  the  Harbour.  It 
is  the  Capital  of  a  Dutch  y  which  belongs  to 
the  Marquis  of  Vida  Real. 

Moncaon  is  another  little  Frontier  Town, 
fituate  on  the  Mmko  over  againfl  S'alvaterra  in 
Galicia.  It  is  defended  by  a  Caflle  and  fur- 
rounded  by  Wails  and  Fortifications  after 
the  modern  way,  but  not  confiderable  upon 
any  other  account. 

Vomte  de  Lima  is  fo  named  from  a  fine  Bridge 
over  the  River  Lima  at  this  Place.  It  is  a 
pretty  Wu  I’d  Town,  about  twenty  Miles  to 
the  Northward  of  Braga,  confiding  of  one 

Parifh 


Parifh  and  about  five  hundred  Inhabitants* 
and  has  in  it  a  Monaftery,  an  Hofpitai,  and 
'a  Houle  of  Mercy. 

Porto,  foimerly  call’d  Portucale,  and  at  this 
Bay  fomecimes  Port  a  Port,  is  fituated  on 
the  fide  of  a  rugged  Mountain,  the  foot 
whereof  is  wafh’d  by  the  Douro,  and  is  about 
a  League  diftant  from  the  Mouth  of  that 
River,  which  here  forms  a  good  Harbour 
when  the  Shipping  are  got  into  it,  bm  it  is 
of  very  difficult  Entrance  on  account  of  the 
Rocks  and  Sands,  which  form  a  Bar  that  can 
only  be  got  over  at  high  Water  with  the 
Affiftance  of  a  coafting  Pilot.  The  Streets 
are  well  pav’d  and  commodious  enough,  only 
the  unequality  of  the  Ground  the  Town 
itands  upon  makes  k  not  very  pleafant  walking 
in  them.  There  is  a  fine  Key  runs  along  the 
Banks  of  the  River,  dole  to  which  the  Ship¬ 
ping  lies  j  fo  that  a  Merchant  may  fee  his 
Veflels  unloaded  from  his  own  Windows*  Ie 
is  computed  the  Natives  of  this  Place  may 
amount  to  four  or  five  thoufand  People,  befides 
Foreigners  that  refort  hither  on  account  of 
Trade.  It  is  efieem  d  the  fecond  Town  of 
the  Province,  and  is  honour’d  with  a  Bifhop’s 
See  of  great  Antiquity.  Here  is  aifo  one  of 
the  Sovereign  Councils  or  Courts  of  the  King¬ 
dom  held,  and  an  Academy  for  young  Gen¬ 
tlemen  to  learn  their  Exercifes.  They  have 
alfo  an  Arfenal,  Docks  and  Yards  for  building 
and  fitting  out  Men  of  War.  f  ho’  the  Situ¬ 
ation  of  this  Place  be  naturally  flrong  and 
inacceffible  from  the  Sea,  it  has  only  an  an¬ 
tique  V/ all  with  fome  ruinous  Towers  on  the 
Land-fide,  and  a  little  Fort  with  fourBaflions. 
The  moil  elegant  Building  in  the  Place  is  a 
Convent  of  the  Auguftins ,  in  which  there  is  a 

beautiful 
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beautiful  Gallery  of  a  vaft  Extent  :  The 
Church  belonging  to  it  is  of  a  round  Form, 
and  very  richly  adorn’d. 

Braga  is  a  very  antient  Archiepifcopal  City, 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  Name  of  Bracara 
Augufta ,  as  appears  by  the  following  Infcrip- 
tion  found  there,  viz,. 

ISIDI  AVG.  SACRVM.  LVCRETIA, 
FID  A,  SACERDOS.  PERP.  ROMAE 
ET  AVG.  CONVENT  VS.  BRACA¬ 
RA  VG.  V.  D. 

It  was  one  of  the  four  principal  Towns  of 
Spain,  and  Capital  of  a  Government,  (aid  to 
be  built  by  the  Bracares ,  who  antiently  Inha¬ 
bited  this  Country,  and  communicated  their 
Name  to  it.  When  the  Suev't  came  from 
Germany  and  made  a  Conqueft  of  Galicia  and 
Tortugal,  this  was  the  Seat  of  their  Kingdom 
for  an  hundred  and  feventy  Years  ;  and  the 
Goths  who  fucceeded  them  alfo  made  it  the! 
Capital  of  a  Kingdom. 

The  City  hands  on  the  South  Bank  of  the) 
River  Cavado,  about  five  Leagues  to  the  Eaft- 
ward  of  the  Ocean,  and  fixey  North  ol  Lisbon, 
It  confifis  of  five  Parifhes,  three  Monafteries) 
and  as  many  Nunneries,  and  contains  abou! 
three  thoufand  Families.  The  Floufes  are 
generally  old  fubflantial  Stone  Buildings,  bu 
have  no  great  Elegancy  in  them,  any  more 
than  the  ArchbiChop’s  Palace  and  the  Cathe 
dral,  which  are  more  admir’d  for  their  An¬ 
tiquity  and  Extent  than  for  their  Beauty 
The  ArchbiOiop  is  both  Spiritual  and  Tern 
poral  Lord  of  the  Place,  for  which  Reafoi 
he  has  a  Sword  as  well  as  a  Crofs  carrie< 
before  him.  His  Revenue  is  forty  thoufatn 
Ducats  per  Ann.  and  he  difputes  the  Primac; 
with  the  Archbiillop  of  Toledo  in  Span 
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Toledo  it  feems  loft  the  Title  of  Primate  of 
Spain  when  that  City  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  ;  and  when  Alpbonfo  I,  King  of  Leon 
and  Caftille ,  retook  Braga  from  the  Moors  in 
the  Year  740,  he  transferr’d  that  Dignity  to 
this  City,  and  all  the  Bifhops  of  Spain 
acknowledg’d  the  Archbifhop  of  Braga  foe 
their  ^  Primate  :  But  the  Chrijliaris  having 
reduc  d  Toledo  under  their  Power  again,  the 
Archbifhops  of  that  City  infilled  on  having 
the  Primacy  reftor’d  to  them  ;  but  the 
Difpute  *is  not  yet  determin’d.  However,, 
the  Bifhops  of  Spain  acknowledge  Toledo  for 
their  Primate,  as  thofe  of  Portugal  do  Braga. 

The  Country  about  Braga  produces  Corn, 

Wine  and  Fruit,  and  here  is  a  great  deal  of 
Pafture,  on  which  they  feed  large  Fio^ks  of 
Sheep. 

Guimamez ,,  or  Guimaranes ,  the  Capital  of  Guimarktz, 
a  Diftridt,  is  fituated  on  the  R.ver  Aves, 
about  three  Leagues  South-Eaft  of  Braga, 
and  confifts  of  four  Parifhes*  two  Monafteries, 
a  Houfe  of  Mercy  and  an  Hofpitai,  contain¬ 
ing  about  a  thoufand  Inhabitants.  Here  is  a 
Palace  of  the  antient  Kings  of  Portugal ,  and 
fome  other  handfome  Buildings ;  tneir  chief 
Manufactures  are  Linnen  and  fine  Thread. 

The  Country  about  it  is  as  fruitful  as  any  hi 
Portugal ,  producing  Corn,  Wine  and  Fruits, 
and  abounding  in  Sheep,  Game  and  wild 
Fowl. 

A  little  to  the  Southward  of  Guimarez,  lies 
Amarante ,  a  pretty  little  Town,  fituated  on 
£he  River  Tamaga. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Defer ibes  the  Province  of  Tralos  Montes. 


TH  E  Province  of  Tralos  Montes ,  or 
Beyond  the  Mountainsy  { o  call’d  from 
its  Situation  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  Spain, 
is  bounded  by  Galicia  on  the  North  ;  by 
Leon  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Beira  on  the  South, 
and  by  a  Chain  of  Mountains  which  divide  it 
from  Entre  Minho  Douro  on  the  Weft,  being 
thirty  Leagues  in  length  from  North  to  South, 
and  twenty  in  breadth. 

The  chief  Rivers  are  the  Douro ,  the 
Tumaga,  the  Pinhaon,  the  Tuelo,  the  Sabor 
and  the  Coa.  The  Douro  divides  the  North- 
Eaft  part  of  this  Province  from  Leon ,  and  then 
turning  about  to  the  Weftward,  divides 
Tralos  Montes  into  almoft  two  equal  parts. 
The  River  Tumaga  enters  this  Province  from 
the  Mountains  of  Galicia,  and  running  South¬ 
ward,  divides  part  of  this  Province  from 
Entre  Mmho  Douro.  The  Rivers  Pinhaon , 
Tuelo  and  Sabor ,  alfo  having  their  Sources  in 
Galicia ,  run  to  the  Southward  and  fall  into 
the  Douro.  The  River  Coa ,  olim  Cuda,  rifes 
in  the  Mountains  on  the  Confines  of  Portugal 
and  the  Spanifls  Eflremadura ,  and  taking  its 
Courfe  almoft  dire&ly  North,  difeharges  it 
felf  into  the  Douro  over  againft  Torre  de  Mon 
Corvo. 

This  is  a  barren  mountainous  Country, 
yielding  fcarce  any  Corn,  though  it  produces  a 
good  quantity  of  Wine  and  Oil.  The  Na¬ 
tives  are  look’d  upon  to  be  as  clownifh  and 
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unpelifh’d  as  any  part  of  Portugal,  and  but 
few  Gentry  among  them.  The  chief  Towns 
are  JVh  t  an  da  cis  Douro ,  Braganz.a,  Lrfont  forte, 

Chaves,  Villa  Real,  Almeida  and  Cafiel  Ro¬ 
drigo. 

Mh anda  de  Douro,  fo  call  d  from  its  {landing  Miranda. 
on  that  River,  to  diflinguift  it  from  Miranda 
on  the  Ebro  in  Caftille ,  is  ftrongly  fituated  on 
a  Rock,  at  the  Confluence  of  the  Douro  and 
the  Jittie  River  Frefce ,  on  the  Frontiers  of 
Spain,  and  is  a  place  of  importance,  as  it 
opens  a  Paflage^  into  the  Province  of  Leon , 
which  lies  expos'd  to  Incurfions  on  this  fide," 
not  being  defended  by  Mountains,  Woods  or 
Rivers.  It  is  a  City  and  Bifhop's  See,  thos 
it  confifls  but  of  one  Pari  ft,  a  Houfe  of 
Mercy,  an  Hofpital,  and  about  four  hundred 
Families. 

Braganz.a,  olim  Brigantium,  is  fltuated  in  Braganzo. 
a  Plain,  on  a  little  Rivulet  near  the  River 
Zabor,  about  two  Leagues  from  the  Confines 
of  Leon,  and  ten  to  the  Northward  of  Miranda . 

It  is  divided  into  the  New  and  Old  Town, 
the  Old  {landing  on  an  Eminence,  and’ 
defended  with  antique  double  Walls  :  The 
New  City  {lands  in  the  Plain  at  the  foot  of  a 
Mountain,  and  has  a  -Fort  with  four  Baftions 
adjoining  to  it.  The  whole  confifts  of  two 
Parifhes,  two  Monafteries,  and  as  many 
Nunneries  ;  a  College,  a  Houfe  of  Mercy 
and  an  Hofpital,  with  about  fix  hundred 
Families,  Bragansui  is  the  Capital  of  a 
celebrated  Dutchy,  belonging  to  the  prefent 
King  of  Portugal,  whofe  Anceftors  were 
Dukes  of  Braganza,  the  moil  iUuflrious  Houfe 
among  the  Nobility,  being  defended  from 
their  ancient  Kings. 
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Chaves ,  or  Chiaves,  olim  Aqua  Flavia,  is. 
fi-uated  o.i  the  River  Tamaga ,  two  Leagues 
from  the  Fronde  s  of  Galicia  ;  a  fortified 
^own, _ defended  by  a  double  Wall,  a  Caftle 
and  other  Works.,  and  is  the  principal  Town 
of  the  P.  evince,  the  Residence  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  Treafurer-Gerieral.  Here  are 
found  abundance  of  ancient  Monuments,  and 
among  the  reft,  a  Pillar  with  the  Names  of 
the  ten  Cities  of  the  Province,  viz,. 

CIVITATES  DECEM,  AQVIFLAVI- 
ENS1S,  AOBRIGENS,  BIBALI,  COE- 
LERINI,  ERVAESIL,  INTERAMICI, 
LIMICI,  AEBISGC,  QVARQVERN, 
TAM  AC  AN  I. 

To  the  Weftward  of  Chaves  (lands  the 
Caftle  of  Montalegre  ;  and  to  the  Southward, 
not  far  from  the  Douro ,  between  the  little 
Rivers  Corgo  and  Ribera,  the  Town  of  Villa 
Real ,  confifting  of  two  Parilhes,  two  Mo- 
nafteries,  a  Nunnery,  a  Houfe  of  Mercy  and 
an  Hofpical,  and  about  eight  hundred  Inha¬ 
bitants. 

Alme'da  is  a  little  fortified  Town,  fituated 
on  a  H  11  on  the  Frontiers  of  Spain,  confiding 
of  about  three  hundred  Inhabitants. 

Caflel  Rodrigo  is  a  fortified  Town,  fituated 
amo  ig  the  Mountains,  a  little  to  the  South¬ 
ward  "of  the  Douro ,  and  to  the  Eaftward  of 
the  Frontiers  of  Spain,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
a  fine  Palace.  The  reft  of  the  Towns  of  this 
Province  do  not  deferve  a  particular  Deforip. 
tion. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Defcribes  the  Province  of  Alentejo. 

AGENT  Ej  0,  Provincia  trans  T‘agana> 

Co  call’d  in  regard  of  its  Situation  to  ^laTinc^ 
Lisbont  and  iometimes  Ent<e  Tejo  Guadiana , 
from  its  lying  between  thole  two  Rivers,  is 
bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Portuguefe 
Eflremadura ,  and  by  Andalufia  and  the  Spanijh 
Eftremadura  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Algarva  on  the  South,  and  the  Portuguefe 
Eflremadura,  and  the  Ocean  on  the  Wed  ; 
extending  about  thirty  lix  Leagues  in  length, 
and  near  as  much  in  breadth. 

The  chief  Rivers  are  the  Tagtu  and  Gua-  Rivers. 

,  diana  already  defcrib’d,  the  Zadoan ,  the 
;  Exarama ,  the  Campilhas,  the  Canha ,  the 
.  Gdivor ,  the  Avis  and  the  Cava.  The  Zadoan , 

Sadanmt  olirn  Callippw,  has  its  Source  in  the 
1  Mountains  of  Algarva ,  and  running  from 
;  South  to  North,  fails  into  the  Sea  near 
Setubal ,  as  has  been  intimated  already.  The 
;  reft  of  them  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  they 
are  dried  up  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  and  do 
not  deferve  a  particular  Defcription. 

This  Province  is  divided  into  five  Comarcas , 

:  or  Diftrids,  viz,,  thofe  of  Portalegre ,  Elvas , 

,  EjflremoSj  Ebora  and  Bejay  and  is  efteem’d  one 
of  the  richeft  and  moft  fruitful  in  Portugal , 
efpecially  in  Corn  :  They  have  alfo  excellent 
Wines,  admirable  Fruit,  the  beft  fweet,  or 
China  Oranges,  come  from  hence,  and  they 
have  abundance  of  Dates  :  Their  Mutton  and 
Beef  are  good,  and  they  make  better  Cheefe 

than 
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than  in  any  other  Province ;  and  here  are  fome 
Stiver  Mines,  with  Quarries  of  Marble  and 
Jafper. 

The  chief  Towns  are  Ebora ,  Eflremos s 
Elvas,  Campo  Mayor,  Aronches,  Vortalegve , 
Olivenza,  Villa  Viciofa,  Moura,  Serpa ,  Mertola , 
Beja,  Portel,  Viana,  Alcazar  de  Sal,  St.  Jago 
de  Cacem,  Sines  and  Ourique. 

Eh- a,  Ebora  is  fituated  on  a  Hill  encompafs’d 
with  Mountains,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Province,  twenty  Leagues  South -Eaft  of 
Lisbon.  It  is  about  a  League  in  circumference, 
and  encompafs’d  with  an  antique  Wall  and 
Towers,  and  reckon’d  a  very  ftrong  place 
before  the  modern  way  of  Fortification  came 
in  vogue.  It  confifts  of  five  Parities,  nine 
Monafteries,  feven  Nunneries,  a  Houfe  of 
Mercy  and  an  Hofpital,  and  contains  about 
four  thoufand  Inhabitants.  Prince  Henry' 
eftabli  fil’d  a  Univerfity  here  about  the  Year1 
1 559,  but  it  does  not  flourifh.  According  to: 
Tradition  this  City  was  built  by  th zPhenicians, 
who  gave  it  the  Name  of  Ebora,  alluding  to j 
the  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Soil.  Julim  Cafar 
chang’d  its  Name  to  Liberalitas  Julia,  as 
appears  by  an  antient  Infcription  difcover’d1 
here,  viz. 

DIVO  JVLIQ  LIB.  JVLIA  EBORA 
OB.  JVLIVS  IN  MVN.  ET  MVNICr 
LIBER  ALITATEM  EX  D.  D.  D.l 
QVOIVS  DEDICATIONE  VENERL 
GENETRIC1  CAESTVM  MATRONAE1 
DONVM  TVLERVNT. 

It  was  a  confiderable  Town  in  the  time  of! 
the  Get  hick  Kings,  and  had  the  Privilege  of! 
Coining  Money,  as  appears  by  a  Medal  of' 
King  Sifebuts ,  on  the  reverfe  whereof  we  find 
the  Words  Civitas  Ebora.  It  remain’d  under 

the 
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the  Dominion  of  the  Moors  till  the  Year  n66y 
when  King  Alphonfo  I.  retook  it  from  them, 
with  the  reft  of  the  Towns  of  Alentejo . 
Twenty  Years  after  he  ere&ed  it  into  a 
Bifhoprick  ;  and  in  the  fixteenth  Century, 

Pope  Paul  III,  at  the  inftance  of  King  'John , 
created  it  an  Archbifhoprick,  Cardinal  Hemyt 
the  Brother  of  John  who  fucceeded  to  the 
Crown  on  the  Death  of  his  Nephew  the 
unfortunate  Don  Sebajliany  being  the  firfl; 
Archbifhop  of  this  See.  The  Country  about 
Ebora,  as  well  Mountains  as  Valleys,  are 
exceeding  fruitful,  and  in  the  former  are 
Mines  of  Silver. 

Eftrems  is  firuated  &  or  feven  Leagues  s/W, 
North-Eaft  of  E&ora,  on  a  Hill  which  it 
covers  entirely,  and  is  divided  into  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Town,  the  Higher  ferving  as  a 
Laftle  to  the  Lower.  It  was  ftrongly  fortified 
at  the  time  that  Portugal  revolted  from  Spain , 
being  not  far  from  the  Frontiers  of  Andalujia, . 

The  Houfes  of  People  of  Condition  make  a 
grand  Appearance,  being  built  with  white 
Marble,  which  they  find  upon  the  Spot.  The 
Town  confifts  of  three  Parilhes,  three  Mo- 
lafteries,  a  Nunnery,  a  Houfe  of  Mercy  and 
in  Hofpital,  containing  about  two  thoufar.d 
Inhabitants.  They  make  a  very  fine  red 
Earthen-ware  at  this  place,  which  was  not 
(ong  fince  in  great  efteem  in  England  and  other 
countries  of  Europe ,  and  ferv’d  to  adorn  their 
Tea-Tables.  Without  the  Town  is  a  Foun- 
ain,  fo  large  that  it  turns  feveral  Mills  near 
ts  Source,  but  it  dries  up  in  Winter.  It  has 
he  Quality  alfo  of  petrifying  any  thing  almoit 
hat  is  thrown  into  it. 
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Ehas  ftands  about  twenty-four  Miles  to 
the  Eaftward  of  Eftremos%  and  fix  from  the 
Frontiers  of  the  Spanijh  Efiremadura .  It  is 
fituated.on  a  HiLl  which  it  covers  entirely;  it 
is  defended  by  a  Cattle,  and  ftrongly  fortified, 
the  Works  being  of  hewn  Stone.  It  contains 
feveral  fair  Streets  and  handfome  Houfes,  and 
has  a  Cittern  fo  large  that  it  wiil  hold  Water 
enough  for  rhe  Inhabitants  for  fix  Months. 
The  Water  was  convey’d  thither  by  a  magni¬ 
ficent  Aquedud  three  Leagues  in  length,  and 
fupported  in  feme  places  by  five  high  Arches 
one  over  an  )ther,  which  was  broken  by  Don 
John  of  Auftria  when  he  befieg’d  the  place 
in  650.  It  confifts  of  four  Panflies,  three 
Monatteries,  two  Nunneries,  a  Houfe  of 
Mercy  and  three  Hofpitals,  and  contains 
about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Inhabitants. 
It  is  a  vety  antient  Town,  and  was  formerly 
call’d  Helvis ,  from  a  People  of  Gaul  who  built 
it,  according  to  Tradition.  On  that  fide  of 
the  Town  where  the  Aquedud  is,  they  have 
a  large  Foreft  of  Olives,  three  quarters  of  a 
League  in  length,  and  ait  into  Walks,  with 
Fountains  in  the  middle  of  them.  Near  this 
place  Don  John  of  Auftria  was  defeated  by  the 
Portugueje ,  and  forc’d  to  raife  the  Siege 
already  mention’d.  Befides  Oil,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Country  affords  fome  of  the  beft 
Wine  in  Portugal.  King  Emanuel  honour’d 
Elvas  with  the  Title  of  a  City  Anno  x 5 ±3^ 
and  King  Sehaftian  procur’d  it  to  be  made  a 
Bifhoptick  in  the  Year  1570.  I  find  it  is 
efteem’d  at  this  day  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
Fortrslles  in  the  Kingdom. 
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Two  Leagues  to  the  Northward  of  Elvas  Campo 
lies  Campo  Mayor ,  a  frontier  Town  again  if  MaJ,or* 
Spain,  fituated  on  the  flat  top  of  a  H  i),  and 
pretty  well  fortified.  It  confifts  of  only  one 
Pariih,  a  Monaftery,  a  Houfe  of  Mercy  and 
an  Hofpital,  and  contains  about  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  Inhabitants. 

Anonches  is  another  little  frontier  Town,  Amnchef. 
to  the  Northward  of  Campo  Mayor,  and 
contains  about  five  hundred  Inhabitants. 

Portalegre  is  a  fine  Town,  honour'd  with  Tortahgie 
the  Title  of  a  City  and  a  Biihoprick,  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  a  very  high  Mountain,  in  an 
agreeable  Country,  thirty  Leagues  to  the 
Eaftward  of  Lisbon,  and  near  the  Frontiers  of 
Spain.  It  is  defended  by  a  good  Wall,  with 
feme  old  Towers  upon  it,  a  Caflle,  and 
other  Fortifications  ;  but  I  do  not  look  upon 
it  to  be  a  place  of  great  ftrength.  It  confilfs 
i  of  five  Parifiies,  three  Monafteries,  two 
Nunneries,  a  Houfe  of  Mercy  and  an  Hof¬ 
pital,  and  contains  about  three  thoufand 
:  Inhabitants.  They  have  here  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  Woollen  Manufadture. 

Two  Leagues  to  the  Northward  of  Porta-  Caftelto 
i  legre  Hands  Caftello  de  Vide,  and  to  the  Fail-  de  Fiae‘ 
j  ward  of  it  another  ftrong  Caflle  call’d  Mar  van,  Marvanb 
with  feveral  other  Caftles  eredfed  on  a  Chain 
of  Mountains  near  the  Frontiers  of  Spain, 
i  which  formerly  went  by  the  Name  of  Mans 
j  Her  minim. 

Olivenz,a  is  fituated  in  a  large  Plain  on  the  olivsnza, 

1  Eaft  fide  of  the  River  Guadiana,  and  as  the 
l  Spanijh  Eflramadura  lies  open  to  it  on  this 
fide,  is  deem’d  a  Town  of  confequence,  for 
which  reafon  it  is  fortify’d  after  the  modern 
way.  It  contains  two  Parifhes,  a  Monaftery, 
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two  Nunneries,  a  Houfe  of  Mercy  and  an 
Hofpital,  and  about  two  thoufand  Inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Villa  Viciofa  is  a  fortify \i  Town,  fituated 
between  Elvas  and  Eftremos,  and  is  defended 
alfo  by  a  Caftle,  which  commands  the  place, 
and  has  in  it  a  Palace  which  belongs  to  the 
H'oufc  of  Braganz,a ,  with  an  adjoining  Park 
three  Leagues  in  circumference.  The  Town 
confifes  of  two  Parishes,  fix  Monkeries, 
three  Nunneries,  a  Houfe  of  Mercy  and  an 
Hofpital,  containing  about  two  thoufand 
Inhabitants.  In  the  Suburbs  is  an  old  Temple, 
now  confecrated  to  St.  James,  but  formerly 
to  Proferpine,  and  great  numbers  of  Inferip- 
tions  are  found  in  Honour  of  that  Pagan 
H  eitv,  among  which  one  is  as  follows, 

PROSERFINAE,  SERVATRICI  C. 
VETTIVS  SILVINVS  PRO  EVNOIDE 
PLALJTlLLA  CONJVGE  SIBI  RESTI- 
TVTA  V.  S.  A.  L.  P.  Thefe  laft 
Letters  fignify  Votum  Solvens  Animo  Ubens 
Fofuit. 

Mourd  is  ah  antient  Town,  formerly  known 
by  the  Name  of  Arucci  Nova,  fituated  in  a 
Plain,  about  a  Mile  to  the  Eaftward  of  the 
Guadiana ,  at  the  Confluence  of  two  little 
Brooks  that  fall  intd  the  Arditd,  and  eight  or 
nine  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of  Ebora.  It 
confifls  of  two  Parifhes,  two  Monafteries,  as 
many  Nunneries,  a  Houfe  of  Mercy,  an 
Hofpital  and  a  Fort ;  but  being  taken  by  the' 
Spaniards  in  the  late  War,  the  Fortifications 
were  demolififd  on  their  quitting  it  in  .the 
Year  1708. 

Serpa  is  fituated  on  an  Emminence,  very 
rocky  and  uneven,  a  League  to  the  Eafiward 
of  the  Guadiana ,  ten  Leagues  to  the  South¬ 
ward 
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ward  of  Moura ,  and  about  half  a  Day’s 
Journey  from  the  Frontiers  of  Avdalufia. 

The  Spaniards  demolifh’d  the  Fortifications  of 
this  place  in  the  Year  1708.  It  confifts  of 
two  Parifhes,  a  Monaffery,  &  Floufe  of 
'Mercy  and  an  Hofpital,  and  contains.  about 
eighteen  hundred  Inhabitants.  Serpa  is  a  very 
antient.  Town,  and  retains  the  fame  Name 
it  had  in  the  time  ot  the  Romans ,  as  appears 
jby  the  following  Infcription  found  near  the 
Walls,  viz,. 

D.  M.  S.  FABIA  PRISCA  SERPENSIS 
C  R.  ANN.  20.  H.  S.  E.  S,  T.  T.  L, 

C.  GEMINICVS  PR1SCVS  PATER 
‘ET  FABIA  CADILLA  MATER  PO~ 
S'VERVNT. 

!  The  adjacent  Fields  are  extremely  agree¬ 
able,  being  planted  with  Groves  of  Figs  and 
Olives  :  But  in  the  great  Road  from  Cadiz , 
and  Andalujia  to  Lisbon,  which  lies  through 
this  Town,  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  Miles,  viz, 

:rom  Cabas  to  Aide  a  Gallega,  it  is  very'  bad 
travelling,  the  Country  being  one  fandy  De¬ 
art,  with  fome  poor  Inns  upon  it  at  fifteen 
>r  twenty  Miles  diftance  from  each  other, 
hat  afford  very  little  Entertainment. 

Mertola,  olim  My  mills,  is  an  antient  Town,.  toi, 
ituaced  on  an  Emminence  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  * 
he  Guadiana ,  near  the  place  where  that  River 
,>egins  to  be  navigable,  about  twelve  Leagues, 
o  the  Southward  of  Serpa.  It  was  a  flourifh- 
ng  Town  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ,  as 
.ppears  by  the  Pillars,  Statues,  and  other 
Antiquities  that  are  daily  dug  up  here,  as 
vell^  as  by  the  many  pieces  of  Sculpture 
lac’d  confufedly  in  the  Walls  by  the  Goths 
nd  Moors ,  who  did  not  underftand  them. 

Eeja, 
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Beja,  or  Bexa,  olim  Pax  Julia,  /lands  on 
an  Ernminencc  in  the  middle  cf  a  fruitful 
Plain,  three  Leagues  to  the  Weftward  of  the 
G  uadi  ana,  and  thirty  South-Eail  of  Lisbon. 
It  is  of  a  round  form,  and  defended  by  an 
antique  Wa\  and  Towers,  with  a  Caflfe 
builc  by  King  Denis.  It  confifls  of  four 
Parifhes,  three  Monafteries,  as  many  Nun¬ 
neries,  a  Houfe  of  Mercy  and  an  Hofpital, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  Title  of  a  City 
by  King  Emanuel.  Antiently  it  was  a  Roman 
Colony,  and  three  of  the  prefent  Gates  are 
faid  to  be  of  Roman  Archire&ure.  On  the 
Steps  ot  the  Cathedral-Church  is  found  the 
following  broken  Jnfcription,  viz,. 

- -  PAX  JVLI  — —  q. 

PETRQN  -  And  lower  more 

entire  L.  AELIO  AVRELIO  COM- 
MODO  IMP.  CAES.  AELI  HADRIAN! 
ANTONINI  AVG.  PJJ  P.  P.  FILIO 
COL.  PAX.  JVLIA  D.  D.  Q.  PETRO- 
NIO  MATERNO  C.  JVLIO  IV- 
LIANO  II.  VIR. 

Eight  or  nine  Leagues  to  the  Northward 
of  Beja,  Hands  the  little  wall’d  Town  of 
Portel  on  a  Hill,  with  a  Caftle  on  the 
top  of  it,  confifting  of  two  Parilhes,  two 
Monafleries,  and  feven  hundred  Inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Four  or  five  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of 
Ebora  lies  Viana,  on  the  River  Exarama, 
being  defended  by  a  Caftle,  and  contains  one 
Parifii,  a  Nunnery,  and  about  fix  hundred 
Inhabitants. 

Alcazar  de  Sal ,  olim  Salacia  Imperatoria,  is. 
fituated  on  the  Sadoan,  in  the  Diflridt  of  Setu~ 
bal,  and  ten  or  twelve  Miles  South-Eaft  of 
that  Town,  famous  for  its  Salt-Pits.  Above 

Alcazar 
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Alcazar,  on  a  high  fteep  Mountain,  Hands 
the  Caftle,  ftrong  by  Art  and  Nature.  This 
Town  is  not  only  confiderable  for  its  Salt, 
but  the  fine  Mats  which  are  made  of  the 
Rufbes  in  the  neighbouring  Meadows,  and 
vended  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

St.  Jago  de  Cacem  is  fituated  on  a  pleafant  St.  Jag» 
Hill,  about  a  League  and  half  to  the  Eaft-  de  Cacm° 
ward  of  the  Sea-Coaft,  from  whence  there  is 
a  fine  Profpeft  of  the  Ocean.  It  receiv'd  its 
modern  Name,  partly  from  a  Moorijh  Lord, 
who  was  poffefs’d  of  it  when  the  Chrifiians 
retook  it  from  the  Infidels,  and  partly  from  a 
miraculous  Image  of  St.  James,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tradition  was  found  here  when 
the  Town  was  taken.  It  was  built  cut  of  the 
Ruins  of  the  antient  Merobriga,  which  flood 
about  two  hundred  Paces  from  it,  and  of 
which  there  are  flill  fome  ruinous  Remains, 
as  an  Aquedudl,  a  Bridge  in  the  middle  of  a 
Valley,  and  a  Fountain,  with  a  fine  Refer- 
voir  of  hewn  Stone. 

Sines,  or  Odifines ,  is  a  Port-Town,  South-  Sines. 
Weft  of  St.  Jago  de  Cacem,  inhabited  by 
Fifhermen,  who  make  great  Advantages  of 
the  Shoals  of  good  Fifh  which  they  take  on 
their  Coaft.  To  the  Southward  of  Sines  lies 
the  fine  Plain  of  Ourique,  in  which  are  twelve 
or  thirteen  Villages,  the  chief  whereof  gives 
name  to  this  Plain,  memorable  for  a  Victory 
the  Chriftians  obtain’d  here  Amo  1139,  over 
five  Kings  of  the  Infidels,  under  the  Condud 
of  Alphonfo  their  General,  who  was  thereupon 
proclaim’d  King  of  Portugal  in  the  Field  of 
Battle.  In  the  16th  Century  King  Sebaftian 
built  a  magnificent  Church  upon  the  piace, 
adorn’d  with  Trophies,  to  perpetuate  the 
Memory  of  this  fignal  Vi&ory. 

C  H  A  P, 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Defcribes  the  Province,  or  Kingdom  of 
Algarva. 

Algarva  \  LGARVE j  or  Algarbe,  is  the  moft 
Province.  j\  Southerly  Province  of  Portugal,  being 
bounded  by  the  Mountains  call’d  Sierra  de 
Algarve,  or  Calderaon,  which  feparate  it  from 
Aleut  fo,  on  the  North  by  the  Guadiana 
and  a  ridge  of  Mountains  which  divide  it 
from  Andalujla  on  the  Eaft,  and  by  the  CKean 
on  the  South  and  Weft  ;  being  about  twenty- 
feven  Leagues  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
and  eight  in  breadth.  It  is  watered  by  a 
great  many  little  Rivers,  but  none  of  any 
length  or  confequence  except  the  Guadiana 
already  defcrib’d.  The  Celt  a  and  Turditani 
poft'efs’d  this  Country  in  the  time  ot  the 
Romans.  The  Moors  held  it  upwards  of  five 
Centuries,  and  gave  it  the  modern  Name  of 
Algarva ,  an  Arabick  Word  which  many 
Writers  inform  us  fignifies  a  fruitful  Coun  ry  j 
but  a  French  Author  before  me,  who  pretends 
to  be  better  vers’d  in  Arabick,  afliires  us  that 
the  Word  Algarbe  fignifies  a  IVeftern  Country 
fituated  at  the  Ends  of  the  Earth ,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  Situation  of  this  Province. 
The  Face  of  the  Country  is  generally  moun¬ 
tainous,  but  affords  however  plenty  of  Wine3 
Figs,  Raifins,  Oil  and  Almonds,  inferior 
however  to  chofe  of  Spain,  and  it  abounds  in 
Dates ;  but  they  have  not  always  Corn' 
lufficient  foe.  their  own  ufe,  and  then  they 
'•  f  '*■'  impqrr 
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import  it  from  the  Plains  of  Ouri^ue,  or  from 
Ajnck  chiefly. 

The  chief  Towns  are  Caftro  Marin,  Tavila 
Faro,  Silves,  Villa  Nova  de  Portimao ,  Albor 
Lagos  and  Sagrez.  7 

Caftro  Marin  is  *  little  frontier  Town  and  Cap, 
Porr  on  the  Well  fide  of  the  Mouth  of  the  ulrin. 
Guaduwa,  over  agamft  Aymonte  in  Andalusia. 

J  he  Rocks  and  Mounrams  on  the  fide  of 
Spain  render  it  of  difficult  Accefs. 

Tavira,  ox  Tavda,  is  fituated  on  the  Sea-  Tavna 
Coaft,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  little  River  Gilaon% 
five  or  fix  Leagues  to  the  Weftward  of  the 
Guadmna,  and  is  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Balfta  of 
the  Antients.  It  is  the  Capital  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  but  neither  large  or  populous.  It 
conlms  of  two  Parifhes,  four  Monafienes,  a 
Nunnery,  a  Houfe  of  Mercy  and  an  Hofpical 
and  contains  about  two  thoufand  Inhabitants! 

The  Town  is  wall’d,  and  defended  by  a 
Cable,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  {lately 

Bridge  over  the  little  River  above  men¬ 
tion  d. 


Faro  is  a  confiderable  Port,  firongly  fitU-  r 
ated  on  the  Ocean,  which  here  forms  a  Bay 
jn  the  midway  between  Cape  St.  Vincent  and 
the  Mouth  of  the  Gundiana,  and  is  defended 
by  a  good  Caitle  and  other  Works.  I:  con- 
hits  of  two  Parifhes,  three  Monafieries,  a 
Nunnery,  a  Houle  of  Mercy  and  an  Hofpical 
:oncaining  about  two  thoufand  Inhabitants' 
tnd  is  now  an  Enifcopal  See,  amov’d  hither 
tom  Sthtts  Anno  ijpo.  It  was  built  out  of 
he  Ruins  of  the  ancient  OJfvnoba,  which  lay 
•  little  to  the  Eaftward,  and  is  now  reduc’d 
O  a  (mail  Village,  call’d  E/hi,  where  was 
Dnnd  the  following  Infcription,  viz. 


IMP. 
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Vincent, 
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IMP.  CAES.  P.  LICINIO  VALE- 
RIANO  P.  F.  AVG.  PONT.  MAX. 

P  p  TR.  POT.  III.  COS.  RESP. 
OSSON.  EX  DECRETO.  ORD.  DE- 
VOT.  NVMINI  MAJESTAT. 

IS  EJVS  D.  D. 

The  Sea  produces  abundance  of  good 
Fifh  near  Faro ,  and  accordingly  raoft  of  the 
Inhabitants  are  employ’d  in  the  Fifhery. 

Stives  is  fituated  in  a  pleafant  Country,  four 
or  five  Leagues  North- Weft  of  Faro,  formerly 
a  Bifhop’s  See,  but  now  reduc’d  to  an  incon- 
fiderable  Town  of  forty  Houles. 

Lagos  is  fituated  on  a  fine  Bay  of  the  Oceany 
abouc  five  Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  of  Cafe 
Vincent ,  where  the  BritiJI:  Fleet  frequently 
took  in  Water  and  other  Refrenments  in  the 
late  War.  It  confifts  of  two  Parifhes,  two 
Monafteries,  a  Nunnery,  a  Houfe  of  Mercy 
and  an  old  Caftle,  and  contains  about  two 
thoufand  Inhabitants.  The  Fifiiery  feems 
here  alfo  to  be  the  principal  Bufinefs  of  the 
Inhabitants. 

Cape  St.  Vtncem ,  antiently  call’d  Promontonum 
Sacrum ,  is  the  South- Weft  Point  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe y  near  which  is  a  little  Town 
that  ftill  retains  fome  likenefs  of  the  antienc 
Name,  being  call’d  Sagrez,  to  which  there 
belongs  a  tolerable  Road  for  Shipping,  but 
has  little  elfe  in  ic  that  deferves  a  Defcrip- 
tion. 

As  to  the  Iflands  of  Portugal ,  which  are 
fituated  in  the  Atlantick  Ocean  between  Europe , 
Africa  and  America ,  they  will  be  treated  of  in 
another  place  I  {hall  only  obferve  here,  that 
the  chief  of  them  are  the  Iflands  of  Cape  Verdi 
which  lie  near  that  point  of  Land  on  the  Coaft 
of  Africk,  and  thofe  of  the  Azores,  or  Tercera  t, 

whidi 


which  lie  in  much  the  fame  Latitude  with 
Portugal,  but  rather  nearer  the  Continent  of 
America  than  that  of  Europe,  and  the  Illands 
of  Medeua,  which  lies  to  the  North  of  the 
Canaries. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Contains  an  AbftraEl  of  the  Hifiory  of 
Portugal. 

PORTUGAL  remaining  a  Province  of 
Spain  till  the  Moors  made  a  Conqueft  of 
ic  in  the  eighth  Century,  the  Hiftory  of  Por¬ 
tugal  till  that  rime,  and  until  the  Moors  were 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  Chrifiians,  has  been 
already  considered.  The  Generals  of  the 
, Moors,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already,  divided 
I- Portugal ,  as  they  did  the  reft  of  Spain,  into 
abundance  of  little  Principalities,  every  Cap¬ 
tain  almofi  filling  himfdt  King  or  Sovereign 
sof  what  he  had  poflefs’d  himfelf  by  force  of 
.Arms. 

i  In  the  Year  1 093  Alphnnfo,  or  Alonfo,  VI, 
jKing  of  Leon ,  and  the  Firff  of  Ca/lille ,  demand¬ 
ing  the  Affiftance  of  all  Chriftian  Powers  againfl 
jthe  Infidels,  amongft  other  noble  Adventurers 
came  Henry ,  a  younger  Son  of  Robert  Duke  of 
Burgundy ,  whole  Father  was  Robert  King  of 
)France ,  the  Son  of  Hugh  Capet,  according  to 
fome  Writers,*  tho’ otners,  derive  his  Pedigree 
jifom  the  Houfe  of  Lorrain.  But  however  that 
jbe,  all  agree  that  Henry  with  the  Troops  he 
prought  with  him  did  fignal  Service  againfl 
);he  Infidels :  Whereupon  King  Alphonfm  gave 
him  his  nacural  Daughter  Therefta  in  Marriage, 

;  tohXIIL  Hi  and 
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and  fo  much  of  Portugal  as  was  then  in  Pof- 
feflion  ot  the  Chriflians ,  which  confifted  then 
chiefly  in  the  Provinces  of  Entreminbo  Douro 
and  Tralos  Montes ,  together  with  the  reft  of 
Henry  Earl  t[iac  Country  as  far  as  the  River  Guadiana  if 
°  Portugal  cou’d  compieat  the  Conqueft  of  it,  con¬ 
ferring  on  him  at  the  fame  time  the  Title  of 
Count  or  Earl  of  Portugal ;  upon  Condition 
nevertheless  that  he  fhou’d  acknowledge  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Kings  of  Cnftille ,  and  at¬ 
tend  them  in  their  Wars  with  three  hundred 
Horfe  whenever  he  was  requir’d.  Henry  died 
in  the  Year  i  1 1 2,  leaving  a  Son  named  Alonfo 
or  Alphonfo ,  then  an  Infant  ;  during  whofe 
Minority  Ferdinand  Paciz,,  Count  of  Treflamara , 
who  married  his  Mother,  had  the  Admini- 
ftration  of  the  Government.  But  Alphonfo 
coming  of  Age,  drove  his  Father-in-Law  out 
of  the  Kingdom,  imprifon’d  his  Mother,  and 
took  the  Government  into  his  own  Hands. 
She  calling  in  Alphonfm  VII,  King  of  Caflille 
to  her  Affiftance,  a  Battle  was  foughc  between 
the  Count  and  the  King  of  Spain,  wherein 
the  Count  obtaining  the  Vi&ory,  he  look’d 
upon  it  that  he  had  thereby  freed  himfeif  from 
the  Subjection  of  the  King  of  Caftilk.  Alphonjo 
afterwards  invaded  the  Territories  of  Ifmar 
the  Moor ,  whofe  Territories  lay  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  the  Tagrn,  and  defeated  him,  with 
four  other  petty  Moori/b  Kings  his  Confede¬ 
rates,  in  that  memorable  Battle  fought  in  the 
Plains  of  Ourique  above-mention’d,  which  was 
follow’d  with  the  Reduction  of  raoft  of  the 
Southern  part  of  Portugal  as  far  as  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Algarva.  Whereupon  he  was  pro¬ 
claim’d  King  of  Portugal  by  his  Army  ;  and 
having  taken  the  Standards  of  the  five  Moorip 
Kings  in  that  Engagement,  he  order’d  five 

Shields 
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Shields  to  be  quarter’d  in  the  Arms  of  Portugal t 
which  are  retain’d  to  this  Day.  Alphonfo  after 
a  glorious  Reign,  died  in  the  eightieth  Year 
of  his  Age,  Amo  1185. 

Sancho ,  or  Santhm,  his  Son  fucceeded  him,  sancho  I, 
who  was  all  his  Reign,  like  his  Father,  en-  1185. 
gag’d  with  the  Moors,  but  found  time  however 
to  build  and  people  a  great  many  confiderable  - 
Towns.  He  died  in  the  Year  1212,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  Son  Alphonfus,  firnamed  A] ,pho„r0u 
CraJJm ,  of  whom  we  meet  with  nothing  more  1212. 
recorded  in  Hiftory  than  that  he  made  a 
Voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  and  took  the  City 
of  Alcaffer  from  the  Moors.  He  died  in  the 
Year  1223,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son 
Sancho  II,  an  indolent  Prince,  whom  his  Sub-  ,»  7* 
jedts  having  depos’d,  he  fled  to  Toledo,  and  '  1223. 
his  Brother  Alf onfall I  was  thereupon  declar’d 
Regent.  Upon  Sancho  s  Death  Aljonfo  took  AlftufWl. 

,  upon  him  the  Title  of  King  ;  and  marrying 

•  Beatrice  the  natural  Daughter  of  Aljonfo  X. 

1  King  of  Caftille,  receiv’d  with  her  in  Dower 
1  the  Kingdom  of  Algarve:,  then  lately  recover’d 
1  from  the  Moors  :  Whereupon  the  Kings  of 
1  Portugal  took  for  their  Arms  a  Border,  Gules, 
i  interfpers’d  with  Caftles  Or  without  number, 

•  but  now  reduc’d  to  feven  round  theirEfcutcheon. 

•  He  was  an  adive  Prince,  and  having  added 
!  feveral  confiderable  Cities  to  his  Kingdom, 

•died  Anno  127 9,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by 

:  his  Son  Dionyfiw,  a  Prince  celebrated  for  his  D‘073Jp^“. 

>  Juftice,  Liberality  and  Conftancy,  and  adorn-  a‘7^ 

:  ing  the  Kingdom  with  a  great  many  publick 

•  Buildings,  among  others,  the  Academy  of 
.  Coimbra  was  founded  by  this  Prince.  He  died 
]iti  the  Year  1325,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
LSon  Alphonfo  IV,  firnam’d  the  Brave.  His 

:  was  diftut  b’d  in  the  beginning  of  it  by 
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his  natural  Brother  Alplmfo ,  who  was  in  great 
hike  in  with  the  People  ;  but  he  defeated  him 
at  length,  and  compell’d  him  to  fly  the  King¬ 
dom.  He  obtain’d  a  great  deal  of  Honour 
alfo  in  that  general  Battle  fought  between  the 
Chrifiian  Princes  of  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the 
one  tide,  and  a  Confederacy  of  the  Moorijh 
Kings  on  the  other,  can’d  the  Battle  of  Sellado, 
where  the  Chrifiians  obtain’d  a  lignal  Victory 
over  the  Infidels,  and  kill’d  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Moon  upon  the  Spot,  if  we  may  credit 
their  Hiftorians  ;  but  nothing  is  fo  common 
as  to  find  them  enlarge  and  magnify  things  in 
their  Relation  of  thefe  Wars  much  beyond 
the  Truth.  The  greateft  Blemifh  in  the 
Reign  of  this  Prince  was  the  putting  to  death 
Donna  Agnes  de  Caftro ,  whom  his  Son  Peter  had 
married  2gainft  his  Confent,  which  occafion’d 
the  young  Prince  to  foment  an  Infurredion 
againfl  his  Father,  which  was  not  fupprefs’d 
without  a  great  deal  of  BloodOied  ,  but  at 
length  Matters  were  compromis’d  between 
the  Father  and  Son,  and  Alphonfo  dying  in  the 
p  Year  1357,  was  fucceeded  by  Peter,  to  whom 

J357,  feme  have  given  the  Name  of  the  Cruel ,  which 

Yis  (aid  was  occafion’d  only  by  his  fir  id  Exe¬ 
cution  of  Offenders,  never  fparing  any  that 
were  convi&ed,  but  chiefly  f.om  his  putting 
all  thefe  to  death  who  had  been  any  ways 
concern’d  in  the  Murder  of  his  beloved  Wife 
Agnes.  He  died  in  the  Year  1368,  and  was 
Ferdinand.  fucce'ecjed  by  his  Son  Ferdinand,  who  laid 
J3°"‘  Claim  alfo  to  the  Kingdom  of  CaJUUe ,  to 
which  Henry  the  Baftard,  who  had  murder’d 
his  Brother  Peter  firnam’d  the  Cruel,  had  no 
legal  Title.  But  Henry  on  the  contrary  in-  j 
vaded  Portugal,  and  ravag’d  the  Country  in  a 
very  dreadlul  manner,  obliging  Ferdinand  to 
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defift  from  his  Ptetenfions  :  But  after  the 
death  of  Henry-,  the  Portuguefe  being  ailifttd  by 
John  Duke  of  Lancafter,  who  had  married 
Conflantia  the  Daughter  and  Heirefs  of  Peter 
King  of  Cafiille ,  renew’d  the  War  with  John 
the  Son  of  Henry  the  Baflard ,  which  was  for 
fome  time  carried  on  with  great  Vigour. 

At  length  a  Treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  Parties,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  John 
King  of  Cafiille  fhou’d  marry  the  Princefs 
Beatrice ,  the  Daughter  of  King  Ferdinand ,  the 
Children  of  which  Marriage  were  to  fucceed 
to  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  Ferdinand  died  in 
the  Year  1383,  being  the  laft  of  the  antient 
Race  of  the  Kings  of  Portugal. 

Upon  the  Death  of  Ferdinand ,  the  Kingdom 
being  in  great  Diftra&ion,  there  was  an  In¬ 
terregnum  of  two  Years  ;  for  Eleonora ,  Queen 
Dowager  of  Portugal ,  being  to  have  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Government  till  the  King 
of  Cafiille' s  Son  (who  by  the  late  Treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Crowns  was  to  fucceed  to 
Portugal)  was  of  Age,  having  married  the 
Duke  of  Andeira,  her  quondam  Favourite,  and 
thereby  drew  upon  herfelf  the  Hatred  of  the 
Portuguefe ,  John,  the  natural  Son  of  Peter  late 
King  of  Portugal ,  murder’d  Count  Andeira , 
and  fet  up  for  himfelf :  Whereupon  the  oppo- 
|  fite  Party  invited  the  King  of  Cafiille  to  aflume 
:  the  Crown  ;  but  he  coming  into  Portugal  with- 
;  out  an  Army,  the  Portuguefe,  out  of  their  na- 
J  rural  Averfion  to  the  Caflillians ,  foon  expell’d 
(  him.  The  King  of  Cafiille  thereupon  rais’d  a 
j  great  Army,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
(  Capital  City  of  Lisbon,  which  he  befieg’d  ; 

,  but  his  Army  being  deftroy’d  by  the  Plague, 
j  he  was  oblig’d  to  retire  out  of  the  Kingdom 
(  a  fecond  time,  and  the  Portuguefe  thereupon 
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proclaim’d  'John  the  Baftard  their  King,  who 
reduc’d  thofe  Places  that  had  declar’d  for  the 
Caftillians.  There  was  afterwards  a  genera? 
Battle  fought  between  the  Ponuguefe  and 
Caftilians  at  Aliubarotta ,  where  King  'John 
obtain’d  a  decifive  Vidory  that  eftabiifh’d 
him  upon  the  Throne,  and  which  is  Annually 
commemorated  in  Portugal  to  this  Day.  After¬ 
wards  the  Ponuguefe,  affifled  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancafter  with  a  gallant  Army  from  England \ 
carried  the  War  into  the  Heart  of  Caftille  : 
But  the  Englijh  differing  very  much  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Country,  the  Duke  of  Lancafter 
thought  fit  to  clap  up  a  Peace  in  confideration 
of  a  Sum  of  Money  and  the  Prince  of  Caftille^ 
marrying  the  Duke’s  Daughter,  the  Princefs 
Katherine ,  by  Conftantia  the  Daughter  of  Peter 
the  Cruel  late  King  of  Caftille  ;  and  not  long 
after  a  lading  Peace  was  concluded  between 
the  Crowns  of  Caftille  and  Portugal  Where¬ 
upon  King  John  enter’d  upon  an  Expedition 
againft  the  Moors  in  Africa,  and  took  the 
Town  of  Ceuta.  And  it  was  under  his  Admi- 
niftration  that  the  Ifland  of  Madera  was  di (co¬ 
vered.  He  died  Anno  14 33,  after  a  glorious 
Reign  of  forty-eight  Years,  and  is  mention’d 
with  great  Refped  by  the  Ponuguefe  to  this 
Day,  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Edward , 
efteem’d  a  good  Prince,  but  died  within  five 
Years  afterwards  of  the  Plague,  which  he  got 
by  Opening  of  a  Letter,  as  ’tis  faid,  Anno 
1438.  During  this  Reign  his  Brothers  made 
an  unfortunate  Expedition  into  Africa ,  in 
which  they  were  defeated  and  made  Prifoners. 
The  Moors  however  confented  to  releafe  them 
on  Condition  Ceuta  ihon’d  be  reftor’d  them  5. 
and  Prince  Ferdinand  remaining  an  Hoftage ' 

for 
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for  the  Performance  of  this  Article,  to  which 
the  States  of  Portugal  wou’d  never  confenr, 
he  died  in  that  Country. 

Alphonfo  fucceeded  his  Father  Edward,  being 
an  Infant  of  fix  Years  oi:  Age.  The  Portuguefe  g 
being  uneafy  under  the  Government  of  the 
Queen-Dowager,  the  Admmiftration  of  Affairs 
was  committed  to  Don  Pedro  Duke  of  Coimbra , 
Brother  to  the  late  King  Edward ;  who  being 
charg’d  with  fome  Detigns  againfthis  Majefty, 
was  murder’d  as  he  was  going  to  juftfty  him - 
felf  to  the  King. 

Alphonjo  when  he  came  of  Age  was  fuccefs- 
ful  in  his  Wars  in  Africa ,  taking  the  Towns 
of  Tangier ,  Arcilla ,  Alcajfer,  &c.  He  after¬ 
wards  laid  a  Claim  to  the  Crown  of  Caftille 
on  efpoufing  'Joanna  the  fuppos’d  Daughter  of 
\Henry  IV.  King  of  Caftille.  He  invaded  that 
Kingdom  and  reduc’d  many  Cities  under  his 
Power,  but  was  driven  out  again  by  the 
celebrated  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  King  and 
Queen  of  Caftille  and  Arragsn,  and  defeated 
by  them  in  a  general  Battle  near  Toro . 
■Whereupon  Alfonfo  was  forc’d  to  renounce  all 
Pretenfions  to  the  Crown  of  Caftille,  and  the 
Princefs  Joanna  whom  he  had  efpoufed  retir’d 
into  a  Convent.  Portugal  fuftain’d  great  Lofies 
in  this  War,  the  ill  Succefs  whereof  is  faid  to 
have  broken  the  King’s  Heart.  He  died  in 
the  Year  1481,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his^^^ 
&o>njohn,  who  had  the  good  Fortune  to  de- ' 
feat  a  Confpiracy  form’d  againft  him  in  the 
oeginning  of  his  Reign  by  Ferdinand  Duke  of 
JBraganz,a  and  James  Duke  of  V/Jco ,  who  loft 
their  Lives  in  the  Attempt,  and  the  latter  of 
jrhem  was  kill’d  by  the  King’s  own  Hand. 

King  John  was  the  firft  who  projc&ed  the 
tracing  out  a  Way  to  the  Eaft-lndies  round 
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Africa  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  built  the 
Caifle  of  Minas  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea.  He 
died  in  the  Year  1495,  and  leaving  no  Iflue, 
was  fucceeded  by  his  Coufin  Emanuel ,  Son  of 
the  Duke  of  Vifco  and  Grandfon  of  King 
Edward.  Maximilian  the  Emperor,  oppos’d 
him,  and  laid  Claim  to  the  Crown,  being  the 
Son  of  the  Princefs  Eleanora  the  Daughter  of 
King  Edward.  But  the  Portuguefe  being  averfe 
to  a  Stranger,  and  finding  in  Emanuel  all  the 
Qualifications  requifite  in  a  Prince,  they 
adher’d  to  him.  He  married  lfabella  the  eldeft 
Daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholick ,  who  ’tis 
faid  perfuaded  him  to  baniftt  the  Jews  a. nd 
Moors  out  of  Portugal  on  Pain  of  being  made 
Slaves  if  they  remain’d  in  Portugal  after  a 
prefix’d  Day  ;  whereupon  the  Moors  went 
over  into  Africk,  but  they  took  ail  the  Jews 
Children  from  them  under  fourteen,  and  bap¬ 
tiz’d  them  by  Force  ;  and  moft  of  their 
Parents  being  detain’d  under  Pretence  there 
was  not  Veflels  to  tranfporc  them,  fubmkted  ' 
alio  to  be  baptiz’d  rather  than  be  made  Slaves  j 
few  of  them  were  really  converted,  which 
has  been  the  Occafion  that  fuch  numbers  of 
them  have  profefs’d  Judaifm  again,  and  been 
deftroy’d  by  the  Inquifidon. 

In  the  Reign  of  King  Emanuel ,  ’tis  faid, 
Portugal  arriv’d  at  its  higheft  pitch  of  Glory  ; 
for  then  it  was  their  Fleets  were  conduced 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hcpe  to  India  by  the 
celebrated  Vafco  de  Gama ,  whereby  they  be¬ 
came  almoft  foie  Mafters  of  cheTrade  between. 
India  and  Europe ,  which  was  before  carry’d; 
on  by  the  Way  of  Egypt,  whither  the  Riches 
cf  India  being  brought,  the  Venetians ,  Genoefet j 
rnd  other  Maritime  Sta'-es  in  the  Mediterranean,  t 
tiled  to  diftribute  them  to  the  feveral  King-1 
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tloms  of  Europe.  But  the  beginning  of  the 
Vortuguefe  Trade  wich  India  having  been 
largely  treated  of  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
Modern  tiiftory,  I  (hall  not  enlarge  upon  it 
here  ;  and  only  obferve,  that  in  making  this 
Voyage  they  cafually  difcover’d  Braz.il  in 
America ,  and  feveral  rich  Countries  on  the 
Coaft  of  Africa  ;  from  all  which  there  flow’d 
in  fuch  immenfe  Treafures  during  this  Reign, 
that  it  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the  Golden  Age. 

King  Emanuel  died  in  the  Year  1521,  and  was 
Succeeded  by  his  Son  John  III,  who  had  a  long  John.  Ill, 
; peaceful  and  happy  Reign,  in  which  he  ap-  I52E^ 
ply’d  himfetf  to  reftore  Learning,  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  home,  and  to  plant  Colonies  in 
the  Countries  that  .had  been  difcover’d  in  his 
Father’s  Reign  in  Afia ,  Africa  and  America . 

He  alfo  fent  out  abundance  of  Miffionaries, 

4nd  among  the  reft  rhe  famous  Francis  Xavier , 

:who  planted  the  Chrifliar,  Religion  in  China, 

‘India,  Japan,  the  Coafts  of  Africa ,  Braz.il, 

1  &c.  in  which  he  was  no  iefs  fuccefsful  than  in 
ihis  Civil  Government.  He  died  Anno  1557, 

>and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Grandfon  Sebaftian , 
an  Infant  of  three  Years  of  Age,  Cardinal  Seiafiiar.. 
\Henry  his  Uncle  having  the  Adminiftration  oi  ,5'7' 
the  Government  during  his  Minority.  This 
Prince  as  foon  as  he  arriv’d  towards  the  Years 
;of  Manhood  feem’d  much  add ided  to  Martial 
jExplcits,  and  was  advis’d  by  his  Courtiers 
ito  form  an  Army  and  undertake  an  Expedition 
•into  Africa  againft  the  Infidels,  under  Pretence 
*©f  awakening  the  Courage  of  the  People,  and 
[reviving  that  Military  Difcipline  which  was 
jalmoft  loft  by  a  long  Series  of  Peace  and 
Plenty  :  And  had  they  taken  time  to  form  arid 
CxerCife  their  Troops,  and  provided  experienc'd 
Generals  to  command  them,  the  Advice  might 
r '  Vo  1.  XI 1L .  K  k  n©S 
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not  have  been  amifs.  But  the  Enterprise  was 
began  and  carried  on  with  too  much  Precipi¬ 
tation  ;  a  vaft  Army,  or  rather  a  confus'd 
Multitude,  was  rais'd,  without  any  mixture 
of  veteran  Troops  or  experienc’d  Generals, 
and  tranfported  into  Africa  at  the  Inftance  of 
Muley  Hamet  King  of  Morocco ,  who  had  been 
depos’d  by  his  Subjects.  The  Opportunity 
feem’d  favourable,  and  the  People  were  taught 
to  defpife  thofe  cowardly  Moors  whom  their 
Anceftors  had  driven  out  of  Europe.  They 
advanc’d  far  into  the  Country,  where  they 
were  furrounded  by  a  much  more  numerous 
Army  of  the  Infidels.  King  Sebaftian  and  the 
depos’d  King  Muley  were  defeated  and  kill’d, 
with  mod  of  the  Portuguefe  Nobility,  and  all 
the  common  Soldiers  were  kill’d  or  taken 
Prifoners.  The  Conqueror,  Muley  Malucco , 
who  had  ufurp’d  his  Nephew  Muley  Mahomet’s 
Throne,  died  of  a  Fever  before  the  Engage¬ 
ment  was  well  over  ;  fo  that  there  fell,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  Author,  three  Kings  on  this 
fatal  Day  ;  which  the  Portuguefe  had  the  molt 
Reafon  to  lament,  receiving  fuch  a  Blow  as 
they  were  never  able  to  recover,  but  fell  foon 
after  under  the  Dominion  of  Spain.  For  Car¬ 
dinal  Henry ,  the  late  King’s  Uncle,  the  only 
furviving  Male  Iflue  of  the  Royal  Family, 
being  advanc’d  to  the  Throne,  after  a  weak 
Reign  of  two  Years  died.  Whereupon  Philip 
II.  King  of  Spain  fent  the  Duke  of  Alva  into 
Portugal  at  the  Head  of  an  Army,  and  took 
Poffeffion  of  that  Kingdom,  which  he  claim’d 
in  Right  of  his  Mother.  The  Portugueje  in¬ 
deed  fet  up  Prince  Anthony ,  natural  Son  to  the 
late  King  John  III,  againfi:  him,  and  he  re¬ 
ceiv’d  fome  Affiftance  from  England  in  order 
to  maintain  his  Pretenfions.  But  the  King  of 

Spain 
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Spain  was  too  powerful  for  this  Competitor,  Portugal 
who  after  the  Lofs  of  two  Battles  was  oblig'd 
to  quit  his  Claim  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  Domini- 
Of  this  Revolution  Dcdtor  Geddes  gives  the  on  of Spain 
bed  Account  I  have  met  with  :  He  fays, 

£  That  Cardinal  Henry  was  extremely  per- 

*  plex’d  during  his  fhort  Reign  with  the 
£  Claims  that  were  put  in  by  feveral  Princes 

*  to  fucceed  him. 

4  The  Firft  and  dronged  of  thofe  Pretenfions 
4  was  that  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain , 
s  who  claim’d  that  Crown  as  Son  and  Heir  to 
£  the  Emprefs  Donna  Ifabella ,  the  elded  Daugh- 
f  ter  of  King  Emanuel. 

4  The  Second  was  Emanuel  Duke  of  Savoy, 

4  as  Son  and  Heir  to  the  Infanta  Donna 
4  Beatrix ,  the  iecond  Daughter  of  the  fame 
4  King. 

4  The  Third  was  Don  Antonio ,  Prior  de 
4  Crato,  as  Son  and  Heir  to  the  Infante  Don 
4  Lewis,  the  third  Son  of  King  Emanuel . 

4  The  Fourth  was  Raynucio  Prince  of  Parma, 

4  as  Son  and  Heir  to  Donna  Maria ,  the  elded 
4  Daughter  of  the  Infante  Don  Edward ,  the 
4  fourth  Son  of  King  Emanuel. 

4  The  Fifth  was  Donna  Katherina ,  fecond 
4  Daughter  to  the  Infante  Don  Edward,  who 
4  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Bragan&a. 

4  A  remote  Title  was  alfo  trumped  up  by 
4  Katherine  de  Medicis  Queen  of  France,  for  no 
4  other  Reafon  that  I  can  perceive  but  only 
4  to  give  fome  Luftre  to  her  Blood,  which  on 
4  her  Father’s  fide  was  the  bafeft  that  had 
4  ever  run  in  the  Veins  of  any  Queen  of 
4  France  before. 

4  And  the  Pope,  who  will  be  dill  fifhing 
l  for  hirnfelf  in  all  troubled  Waters,  did  dart 
K  k  k  2  !  a. 
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e  a  Title  that  was  yet  more  fantaftical,  which 
‘  was  his  being  Heir  to  the  King  as  he  was 
4  Cardinal. 

4  The  old  King  being  vehemently  follicited 
4  by  all  thefe  Pretenders  to  be  declar'd  by  him 
4  his  Succefi'or,  he  (lighted  the  Pope’s,  the 
4  Queen  of  Frances  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
1  Claims  as  altogether  groundlefs ;  and  tho* 
4  the  Prince  of  Parma  in  the  Lineal  Defcent 
4  was  the  undoubted  Heir  to  the  Crown  afcer 
4  the  Death  of  the  King,  who  was  his  Grand- 
4  Uncle,  yet  that  Prince’s  Claim  was  but  lit- 

*  tie  regarded,  there  being  a  Law  in  Portugal 
4  call’d,  The  Law  of  Lame  go,  whereby  all  Fo- 
s  reigners  are  excluded  from  the  Throne,  tho’ 
4  otherwife  the  right  Heirs  to  it. 

4  The  great  Struggle  came  therefore  at  laft 
c  to  be  betwixt  Philip  II  King  of  Spain,  the 
4  Dutchefs  of  Braganzai  and  Antonio ,  who  be- 
4 '  ing  extremely  belov’d  by  the  People  of  Por- 
4  tuga l,  wou’d  not  withdraw  his  Claim  (’tho” 
c  it  was  reje&ed  by  the  King  with  Indigna- 
4  tion  for  his  being  a  Baftard)  pretending  to. 

be  able  to  prove  that  his  Father  was  mar- 
4  ried  to  his  Mother  j  or  if  he  cou’d  not  prove 
4  that,  yet  his  Friends,  who  were  the  People, 
4  faid  that  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  him,  no 
4  more  than  it  was  to  the  vi&orious  Don  'John 

*  the  Firff,  the  Founder  of  the  prefent  Royal 
4  Family  of  Portugal.  And  Pope  Gregory  the 
4  Thirteenth,  when  he  found  he  fhou’d  make 

4  nothing  of  his  own  Claim,  did  promote 
c  that  of  Don  Antonios ,  whole  Interelf  was 
1  efpous’d  by  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  in  Portugal 
s  with  great  Warmth  :  For  that  Politick  Pope 

5  judging  the  Spanijh  Crown  to  be  too  Lrong 
t  and  formidable  already,  was  very  unwilling. 
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c  to  have  it  made  ftronger  by  the  Acceflion  of 

*  Portugal  to  it. 

*  The  Dutchefs  of  Braganz,a ,  tho’  the  King 
c  offer’d  her  and  her  Family  great  Advantages 

*  in  the  Name  of  Philip ,  if  /he  would  refign 

*  her  Title  to  that  Kingdom,  as  the  Prince  of 

*  Parma  was  faid  to  have  done,  /he  wou’d  not 
‘  hear  of  doing  it  upon  any  Terms  whatfoe- 

*  ver  ;  but  was  continually  (olliciting  the  King 
‘  her  Uncle  to  do  her  Juftice. 

*  The  King  being  in  a  great  Perplexity 

*  what  to  do,  call’d  the  Cortes  to  fettle  the 
‘  Succeffion  ;  and  in  which  fifteen  Nobles  and 
e  two  and  twenty  Men  of  Letters  were  nam’d 
‘  to  be  Judges,  and  five  Nobles  out  of  thofe 

*  fifteen  were  appointed  to  be  Governors  of 
c  the  Kingdom  if  he  happen’d  to  die  before  a 

*  Sentence  was  pafs’d,  and  who  were  to  fee 
‘  the  Sentence  that  Ihou’d  be  pafs’d  executed; 
c  and  thereupon  an  Oath  was  taken  by  the 
1  three  Eftates  of  the  Realm  to  (land  to  the 
‘  Decifion  of  thofe  Judges  ;  or  in  cafe  they 
‘  did  not  agree,  to  yield  Obedience  to  the 
(  Sentence  of  the  five  Governors  ;  and  which 

*  Oath  both  the  Duke  of  Braganza  and  Anto- 

*  mo  were  compell’d  by  the  King  to  take  ; 
c  but  when  Philip  was  requir’d  to  do  it,  who 
c  had  a  flrong  Army  quarter’d  on  the  Fron- 
1  tiers  of  Portugal,  he  made  anfwer,  He  woud 
c  not  take  it  ;  nor  coud  he  allow  hii  Right,  which 
\  was  fo  clear,  to  be  put  in  Judgment .  And  K. 

5  Henry  dying  foon  after,  the  Spanijh  Army 
5  under  the  Command  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
'  march’d  forthwith  into  Portugal,  and  having 

quickly  defeated  Don  Antonio ,  and  driven 
him  out  of  Li i bon,  where  he  had  been  Pro¬ 
claim’d  King  by  the  People,  Philip  was  im¬ 
mediately  Proclaim’d  King  there,  and  in  all 

‘  other 
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£  other  places  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  having 
‘  the  five  Governors  under  his  Power,  he  was 

*  by  a  Majority  of  them  declar’d  to  be  the 
4  Lawful  Heir  of  the  Crown  ;  which  Dec! a- 
4  ration  was  foon  after  confirm’d  by  the 
4  Cortes  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  call’d  by 

*  Philip  at  Tomary  where  he  was  acknowledg’d 
4  and  fworn  to  as  the  Lawful  King  of  the 

*  Realm  ;  which  being  a  Foreigner,  it  is  cer- 
£  tain  he  was  not ;  nor  cou’d  he  have  been 
4  had  he  been  a  Native  ;  the  Daughter  of  the 

*  Brother,  which  the  Dutchefs  of  Braganza 
6  was,  being  both  by  the  Laws  of  that  King- 
£  dom  and  by  the  Law  of  Reprefentation  to 
6  be  preferr’d  to  the  Son  of  the  Sifter  :  For 

*  as  had  the  Dutchefs’s  Father,  the  Infante 
e  Don  Edward,  and  that  King’s  Mother  been 
fi  both  alive  when  their  Brother  Don  Henry 
4  died,  the  King’s  Mother  cou’d  not  have 

*  pretended  to  the  Crown  before  her  Brother 
4  Don  Edward  ;  fo  neither  ought  Philip  as  her 

*  Heir  to  pretend  to  it  before  the  Dutchefs 
e  of  Braganza,  who  was  Daughter  and  by 
4  Law  Heir  to  the  Infante  Don  Edward. 
4  And  Philip  being  fenfible  that  if  he  did  not 

*  bring  the  Portuguefes  to  be  better  afte&ed  to 
c  him  and  his  Government  than  they  were  at 
4  prefent,  that  he  muft  either  be  at  the  great 

*  Charge  of  maintaining  a  confiderable  Spanijh- 
4  Army  ftill  in  Portugal  or  muft  quickly  lofe 
e  that  Kingdom  again  ,*  to  win  the  Hearts 
4  of  the  Portugaefes  he  granted  them  all  the 
4  Advantage  they  defir’d,  having  promis’d 
4  and  fworn  to  obferve  the  following  At- 
f  nicies. 
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*  Firft,  To  conferve  to  that  Crown  all  its 
Prerogatives  and  Stiles,  the  Coinage,  the 

*  Royal  Palace,  and  all  the  Offices  us'd  in  it 

*  by  its  natural  Princes  ;  and  that  the  King 
‘  being  in  Portugal  fhou’d  be  ferv’d  by  none 

*  but  Natives. 

4  Secondly,  That  no  Foreigner  fhou’d  be 
4  capable  of  any  Office  or  Dignity  Eccle- 
4  fiaftical  or  Civil,  nor  of  any  Military  Com- 
‘  mands,  nor  of  any  Title  of  Honour, 
4  Pensions  or  Grants,  nor  of  having  the 

*  Liberty  of  Trading  to  any  of  the  Portmuefe 

*  Plantations. 

Thirdly,,  That  the  Viceroy  of  the  King- 

*  dom  fhou’d  be  always  one  of  the  Royal 
4  Family. 

Fourthly,  That  wherever  the  King  was  a 
4  certain  number  of  Portuguefe j  fhou’d  affift 
4  with  the^  Title  of  the  Council  of  Portugal, 

*  and  thro’  whofe  Hands  only  all  Difpatches 
fhou  d  pafs,  and  which  fhou  d  be  all  written 

*  in  the  Portuguefe  Tongue  ;  and  that  Portu- 
1  guefes  as  well  as  Cafiilians  fhou’d  be  admitted 
E  to  Offices  in  the  Palace. 

'  4  Fifthly,  That  the  Cortes  fhou’d  not  be 
aflembled  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  all 
the  publick  Affairs  fhou’d  be  tranfafted  in 
that  Alfembly. 

'  ‘  Sixthly ,  That  the  King  fhou’d  obtain  no 
\  Bulls  from  the  Pope  to  receive  the  Thirds 
;  or  any  other  Ecclefiaftical  Subfidies. 

;  4  Seventhly,  That  the  Dry  Ports  betwixt 
j  the  two  Kingdoms  fhou’d  be  open’d,  and 
1  the  Merchants  be  allow’d  to  Trade  without 
'  paying  any  Duties. 
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*  Eighthly ,  That  the  King  fhou’d  reffde  ifot 
‘  Portugal  as  much  as  he  cou’d  poffibly,  and 
‘  that  the  Prince  fhou’d  be  bred  up  in  it  to 
£  beget  in  him  an  Affe&ion  for  the  Portu- 
e  guefes. 

4  Laftly ,  In  cafe  the  King  or  any  of  his 

*  Succeflors  fhou’d  violate  the  forefaid  Arci- 
‘  clesj  it  fhou’d  be  lawful  for  the  three 

*  Eftates  of  the  Kingdom  to  withdraw  their 

*  Allegiance  from  him. 

*  But  to  proceed.  King  Philip  having  thus 

*  united  Portugal  to  the  reft  of  Spain,  that 
‘  Nation  became  very  great  Sufferers  by  it  ; 

‘  for  as  Philip  was  at  this  time  endeavouring 
c  to  reduce  the  Netherlands ,  he  thought 
‘  nothing  wou’d  contribute  to  it  more  than 
‘  the  prohibiting  them  to  traffick  with  Spain 

*  and  Portugal j-  the  Dutch  employing  a  great 
‘  many  Ships  in  tranfporting  the  native 
‘  Commodities  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well 
<  as  the  Produce  of  their  foreign  Plantations 
‘  and  Settlements  to  the  Northern  Kingdoms 

*  of  Europe  and  Philip  imagin’d,  that  if  this 
‘  Branch  of  the  Netherlander s  Navigation  and 
‘  Commerce  was  flopp’d,  they  Wou’d  be 
6  oblig’d  to  come  to  any  Terms  he  fhou’d 
‘  prefcribe.  But  this  Project  had  a  very 
‘  different  Effeft  from  what  he  expedfced,  for 
‘  the  Dutch  being  excluded  trading  with  Spain 
‘  and  Portugal,  from  whence  the^  us’d  to 
«  fetch  Spices  and  other  valuable  Merchan- 
e  dize,  the  Product  of  Afia  and  America , 
<  fitted  out  ftrong  Fleets,  and  follow’d  the 
‘  Spaniards  and  Portuguefes  in  the  Road  they, 
e  had  ftruck  out  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies, 
6  and  not  only  brought  to  Europe  the  fame 
s  rich  Goods  thefe  Nations  had  for  many 
‘  Years  monopoliz’d,  but  drove  the  Portuguese 
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8  from  their  beft  Settlements  in  India,  and 
«  other  Countries  of  Afici,  as  well  as  from 

*  fome  others  they  had  in  Brazil,  and  on  the 
‘  Coaft  of  Africa.  This  provok’d  the  Portu- 
e  guefe  to  the  laft  degree,  and  they  wou’d 
‘  gladly  have  ihook  off  the  Spanijh  Yoke, 
c  under  the  Condu<ft  of  whofe  Princes  they 
‘  fuftain’d  fuch  irreparable  Loffes :  but  Philip 
(  maintain’d  his  Dominion  over  that  Kingdom 

*  till  he  died,  as  did  his  Son  Philip  the  Third  Philip  III. 

*  of  Spain,  and  the  Second  of  Portugal.  Philip  l*98- 
s  the  Fourth,  his  Grandfon,  alfo  fucceeded  PhitiplV* 
€  quietly  to  the  Kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Por-  l62U 

e  tugal,  which  he  enjoy’d  about  nineteen 

*  Years  ;  but  the  Spaniards  having  been  weak- 

*  en’d  by  a  long  expenfive  War  with  France , 

*  and  the  Revolt  of  the  Catalans,  the  Portu- 
1  guefe  had  a  fair  Opportunity  of  delivering 

*  their  Country  from  a  foreign  Yoke  ;  and  as 
e  the  Duke  of  Braganza  was  the  next  in 

*  Blood  to  their  former  Princes,  they  made 
‘  him  an  Offer  of  the  Crown,  of  which  he 
s  did  not  feem  very  ambitious  :  but  while 
l‘  he  was  meditating  on  one  fide  the  Hazard 
;s  of  the  Enterprise,  and  on  the  other  the 
!s  Glories  which  might  accrew  to  his  Country, 

'£  and  his  Family  in  particular,  if  he  fhou’d 
f  fucceed,  the  Court  of  Spain,  before  he  had 
e  determin’d  with  himfelf  which  part  to  take, 

had  fome  Intimation  given  them  of  the 

*  Defign,  and  King  Philip  (ammon’d  the  Duke, 
s  and  the  reft  of  the  Portuguefe  Nobility,  to 
is  attend  him  in  the  Catalonian  War.  The 
!?  Duke  faw  the  Snare,  and  excus’d  himfelf 
1*  as  well  as  he  cou’d  :  He  alledg’d  that  his 
:,t  Coffers  were  low,  and  he  was  not  in  a 

Condition  .to  bear  the  Expence  a  Man  of 
t  his  Quality  muft  neceffarily  be  at  in  the 
>  VoL  XIII,  Lll  !  Field, 
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:  Field.  The  Court  of  Madrid  hereupon 
:  order’d  him  a  Remittance  of  twenty  thou- 
c  fand  Piftoles,  with  a  Promife  of  accommo- 
c  dating  him  with  more.  Things  being  come 
c  to  a  Crifis,  the  Duke  confulted  his  Lady 
s  upon  the  Occafion  :  She  was  of  the  Family 
'  of  Medina  Sidonia ,  a  Princefs  of  great  Spirit, 
s  and  is  faid  to  have  anfwer’d  him  after  this 
1  manner ;  Sir,  if  you  refolve  to  go  to  Spain, 
e  you  run  the  Hazard  of  your  Life  ;  you  do 
c  the  fame  in  attempting  the  Crown  of  Portu- 
‘  gal ;  but  if  you  muff  die,  it  were  better 
£  to  die  a  King  than  a  Duke  :  and  this  it 
‘  feems  determin’d  his  Choice.  The  whole 
c  Kingdom  of  Portugal ,  and  all  their  foreign 
‘  Settlements,  unanimoufly  acknowledg’d  him 

*  for  their  Sovereign,  except  Ceuta ,  in  which 

*  was  a  Spanijh  Governor.  This  furprizing 

*  Revolution  was  effected  in  an  inftant,  with-" 
‘  out  having  cofl:  the  Lives  of  three  People, 
1  though  it  coft  a  great  deal  of  Blood  and 

Treafure  to  maintain  it  afterwards.  It  was 
undertaken  on  the  firh;  of  December  i6^o3 
when  in  the  Offices  of  the  Church  for  that 
Day  we  meet  with  thefe  Words,  taken  out 
of  the  thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  Romans 
ver.  ii.  And  that  knowing  the  time ,  that  now 
it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  Jleep  ;  for  now 
is  our  falvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed 
Which  the  Portuguefe  did  then,  and  hav^ 
ever  fince  regarded,  as  an  Oracle  from 
Heaven  declaring  in  their  Favour.  Thus 
did  this  Prince  afcend  the  Throne  of  Portu 
gal,  and  was  proclaim’d  by  the  Name  o 
'John  the  Fourth.  It  is  thought  very  Prangs 
that  this  Defigti  fhou’d  be  communicatee 
to  above  two  hundred  Perfons,  and  a  whok 
Year  taken  up  in  Preparations  for  its  Execu 
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tion,  and  yet  not  be  difcover’d  to  the 

*  Court  of  Spain  till  it  was  too  late  to  prevent 

*  it.  The  new  King  however  had  not  been 
c  long  upon  the  Throne,  before  a  Plot  was 
c  form’d  againft  him  ;  but  be  being  fo  fortu- 

*  nate  to  fupprefs  the  Confpiracy  before  it 
{  came  to  a  Head,  it  ferv’d  only  to  eftablifh 

*  his  Authority  over  his  Subjects.  He  was 
£  efteem’d  a  good  Prince,  and  an  Encourager 

*  of  Learning  :  the  greateft  Misfortune  of 
‘  his  Reign  was  the  reviving  the  War  with 
1  the  Dutch ,  who  poffefs’d  themfelves  of  moft 

*  of  the  Settlements  the  Portuguefe  had  left  in 
e  India  and  Africa  ;  but  they  had  the  good 

*  Fortune  to  drive  the  Dutch  out  of  Braz.il. 

‘  King  John  having  reign’d  about  fixteen 
c  Years,  dy’d  Anno  1656,  leaving  two  Sons 
‘  and  one  Daughter,  viz..  Don  Alphonfo  his 

*  eldeft  Son,  Don  Pedro  the  youngeft,  and  one 
‘  Daughter  named  Katherine. 

‘  Alphonfo  being  very  young  at  his  Father’s  |_j*3 
1  Death,  reign’d  fome  time  under  the  Guar-  alphonfo 
‘  dianfhip  of  his  Mother,  who  was  very  ffcceedsj 
c  fuccefsful  during  her  Adminiflration  againft 
‘  the  Spaniards,  who  having  made  Peace  with 
France ,  invaded  Portugal,  and  were  deter- 

*  min’d  to  have  brought  that  Kingdom  under 
.*  their  Dominion  again  ,•  but-  the  Portuguefe 
f  being  affifted  by  the  King  of  England,  who 
/  had  married  the  Princefs  Katherine,  and  by 
f*  the  French  King  underhand,  notwithftanding 
f  he  had  ftipulated  by  the  Pyrenean  Treaty 

*  not  to  afford  them  any  Affiftance,  the 
f  Portuguefe  defeated  their  Enemies  in  fevera! 
t*  Engagements,  the  moft  important  Vidory 
‘  being  that  of  Villa  Vtciofa.  This  Train  of 
I*  ill  Succefs,  with  their  Lofies  in  the  Low 
f  Countries,  induc’d  the  Spaniards  to  makes. 
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Peace  with  Portugal ,  and  renounce  all  their 
4  Pretenfions  to  thac  Crown. 

4  King  Alpbonfo  coming  of  Age,  the  Queen 
4  Dowager,  who  did  not  approve  of  his 
6  Conduft,  retir’d  into  a  Cloyfter,  where  Ihe 
4  died.  Alpbonfo  afterwards  married  the 
4  Princefs  of  Nemours ,  of  the  Houle  of  Savoy, 
4  who  upon  pretence  of  her  Husband’s  Impo- 
4  tence,  retir’d  alfo  into  a  Convent,  and 
4  obtain’d  a  Divorce  from  him,  while  Dots 
4  Pedro,  his  younger  Brother,  was  fo  fortunate 

*  to  perfuade  the  People  that  Don  Alpbonfo 
c  was  a  weak  Man,  and  incapable  of  govern- 
c  ing  the  Kingdom,  and  procur’d  him  to  be 
4  depos’d  by  an  AfTembly  of  the  States,  and 
4  baniih’d  to  the  Iflands  of  Tercerd ,  Anno  i66S} 
4  from  whence  he  was  brought  back  fome 
4  time  after,  and  died  in  the  Caftle  of  Cintra 
4  on  the  twelfth  of  December  1683,  till  when 

*  Don  Pedro  took  upon  him  only  the  Title  of 
4  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  but  upon  the 

His  Bro-  *  Death  of  Alpbonfo  he  was  proclaim’d  King, 
ther  Don  4  Whether  Don  Alpbonfo  was  really  that  weak 
Pedro  de-  t  p^ce  the  Friends  of  Don  Pedro  gave  out3 
ppfeshim.  c  w^eri  they  procur’d  him  to  be  depos’d,  is 
4  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  but  when  we  fee  the 
4  Wife  and  Brother  in  a  Confederacy  againft 
4  him,  and  even  contra&ing  Marriage  in  his 
4  Life-time,  and  making  Intereft  to  deprive 
4  him  of  the  Regal  Power,  it  is  very  natural 
4  to  fufpeft  that  the  late  King  had  foul  play. 
4  It  is  not  a  Divorce  purchas’d  at  Rome ,  or  a 
4  Bifpenfation  from  the  Holy  See  to  commit 
e  Inceft,  that  can  fanclify  Injuftice  and  Adul- 
4  tery  :  They  might  feem  to  dourifh  for  a 
4  rime,  and  revel  in  polluted  infamous  Embra- 
4  ces,  but  Serenity  of  Mind  con’d  never  be 
4  found  under  fuch  a  load  of  Guilt. 
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Some  Writers  however,  I  find,  gave  Don 
Pedro  a  great  Charader.  They  relate,  that 
he  was  a  Prince  of  excellent  Parts,  and 
apply’d  himfelf  with  all  imaginable  Diligence 
to  render  his  Subjeds  eafy  and  happy  :  and 
it  is  indeed  become  a  Proverb,  The  IVorfe 
Title  the  Better  King  :  abundance  of  popular 
Ads  mud  be  done  to  take  off  the  Peoples 
Attention,  and  keep  them  quiet.  But  the 
Sum  of  their  Policy,  both  here  and  in  Spain , 
feems  to  be  the  bribing  the  Nobility  and 
leading  Men,  who  willingly  contribute  to 
the  Slavery  and  Qppreffion  of  their  Fellow- 
Subjeds,  that  they  may  (hare  the  Plunder 
with  the  Tyrant :  But  fince  the  Syanijh  Court 
has  been  govern’d  by  French  Councils,  they 
have  ftruck  off  a  multitude  of  Penfioners,  and 
now  govern  both  Nobility  and  Commonalty 
by  their  (landing  Troops.  We  have  Indances 
in  fome  other  Kingdoms  where  the  Court  is 
trebly  guarded  :  Firft,  by  an  Almighty  Band 
of  Penfioners.  Secondly,  by  a  Body  of  Na¬ 
tional  Troops.  And,  Thirdly,  if  either  of 
thefe  fhould  boggle  at  the  villainous  parts 
they  are  expeded  to  ad,  there  is  a  Body  of 
foreign  Mercenaries  ready  to  keep  the  furly 
Natives  in  awe  :  And  if  all  thefe  (hou’d  fail, 
they  are  provided  of  a  Guarantee  of  mod  of 
the  Powers  in  Europe  to  fecure  their  Thrones, 
and  defend  the  mod  oppreflive  arbitrary 
Meafures. 

To  return,  as  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown 
of  Portugal  are  not  the  largeff,  and  the  greated 
part  of  them  is  employ’d  in  Penfions  among 
the  Grandees  and  Nobility,  and  confequently 
the  Court  in  no  Condition  to  maintain  a 
foreign  War,  it  has  been  the  Wifdom  of  their 
Princes,  and  particularly  of  Don  Pedro ,  to 
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promote  Peace  with  all  Chriflian  Princes  and 
States  :  Accordingly,  in  the  firft  long  War 
between  the  Allies  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
we  find  the  Ponuguefe  flood  Neuters  ;  nor 
did  they  come  into  the  laft  War  in  Queen 
Anne  s  Reign  till  the  Year  1703,  and  then  it 
is  evident  the  whole  Weight  of  the  War  on 
that  fide  was  born  by  their  Allies. 

1703.  The  cautious  Ponuguefe ,  before  they  enter'd 

The  jnto  the  Grand  Alliance,  infilled,  That  the 
which  the  Archduke  Charles ,  who  was  to  be  proclaim’d 
'ponuguefe  King  of  Spain,  fliould  be  fent  to  Portugal  with 
came  into  an  Army  of  twelve  thoufand  Englifh  and  Dutch 
rheGrand  Troops  •,  that  the  Allies  alfo  fliould  take  into 
Alliance.  pay  thirteen  thoufand  of  the  Troops  of 

Portugal,  and  that  a  large  Fleet  fhould  be  fitted 
out  to  protedl  their  Coafts  and  Trade  again!! 
the  Infults  of  the  French.  Accordingly  Sir 
Cloudejly  Shovel,  with  thirty-five  Englifh  Men 
of  War  and  fourteen  Dutch,  arriy’d  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  Tagtts  the  latter  end  of  July, from 
whence  the  Confederate  Fleet  failed  into  the 
Streights,  and  having  alarm’d  the  Coall  of 
Spain,  made  a  Defcent  with  two  or  three  thou¬ 
fand  Men  near  Altea  in  Valencia,  inviting  the 
Spaniards  to  join  them,  declaring  they  were 
come  to  protect  them  from  the  Tyranny  of  the 
French ,  and  aflifl  them  in  fetring  their  Lawful 
Sovereign  the  Archduke  Charles  upon  the 
Throne.  Nor  did  the  People  feem  averfe  to 
the  Propofal,  but  brought  in  Provifions  to  the 
Fleer,  and  many  of  them  drunk  the  Arch¬ 
duke’s  Health.  However,  things  not  being 
yet  ripe  for  a  general  Revolt,  the  Troops  re- 
imbarqu’d,  and  the  Fleet  having  in  vain  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  relieve  the  Cevenoife  in  Languedockl 


and 
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cruifed  in  the  Mediterranean  till  the  latter 
of  the  Year,  the  Admiral  vifited  the  Coall 
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of  Portugal  again,  and  afterwards  return’d  to 
England ,  not  having  been  able  co  meet  with 
the  French  Fleet,  which  kept  clofe  in  their 
Harbours  this  Year. 

On  the  1 2th  of  September  the  Emperor  and  ArchJ. 
the  King  of  the  Romans  fign’d  an  Ad,  where-  declar’d 
by  they  relinquifh’d  all  their  Right  to  the  Spa -  K.°f spun 
nijh  Monarchy  in  favour  of  the  Archduke 
Charles :  The  Emperor  at  the  fame  time  de¬ 
claring  that  the  Male  Branch  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  being  extind  in  Spain,  that  Monarchy 
with  the  Dominions  thereto  belonging  was  de¬ 
volv’d  upon  him  ;  and  being  importun’d  by 
his  illuftrious  Confederates,  particularly  the 
King  of  Portugal ,  to  provide  a  Succefl'or  to 
that  Monarchy,  he  thought  proper  to  fend 
over  his  fecond  Son,  the  Archduke  Charles , 
to  Spain,  in  order  to  put  him  in  Poffeflion  of 
i  that  Kingdom  :  To  which  purpofe  his  Impe- 
:  rial  Majefty  and  the  King  of  the  Romans  had 
i  made  this  Refignation  of  their  Rights,  and 
:  did  declare  and  acknowledge  the  laid  Arch- 
iduke  King  of  Spain,  by  the  Stile  and  Title  of 
■  Charles  the  Third,  &c.  After  which  another 
lAd  was  read  on  behalf  of  the  Archduke,  de¬ 
claring  his  Acceptance  of  the  Spanijh  Crown, 

:and  renouncing  all  his  Right  to  the  Domini- 
lons  of  the  Houle  of  Auftna  in  the  Empire  : 

:And  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  the  Romans 
tand  the  Archduke  afterwards  took  their  Oaths 
;at  the  Altar  for  the  Confirmation  of  the  faid 
•  refpe&ive  Adis.  Then  the  Archduke  was  pro¬ 
claim’d  King  of  Spain ,  and  receiv’d  the  Com- 
-pliments  of  the  Court  thereupon.  The  Em¬ 
peror  afterwards  wrote  a  Letter  to  the  King 
■of  Portugal ,  notifying  his  proclaiming  the 
i  Archduke  King  of  Spain,  and  that  he  defign’d 
he  (hould  fliortly  vifit  Portugal,  Another  Let- 
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ter  was  wrote  to  the  Queen  of  England,  re- 
commending  the  new  made  King  to  her  Pro^ 
te&ion  :  Upon  the  receipt  whereof  the  Queen 
wrote  to  King  Charles ,  alluring  him  the  would 
employ  all  the  Strength  of  her  Arms  in  his 
Favour. 

The  Archduke,  now  ftil’d  King  Charles  the 
Third,  foon  after  fet  out  from  Vienna  for  Hol¬ 
land,  where  he  arriv’d  the  2d  of  November ; 
and  having  continu’d  at  the  Hague  till  the  23d 
of  December ,  embarqu’d  for  England.  He  ar- 
He  comes  ri/d  at  Spithead  the  2<5th  of  the  fame  Month, 
toEngland  wjiere  t[ie  £).  of  Somerfet ,  Mafter  of  the  Horfe 
to  the  Q  of  England ,  waited  on  him  on  Ship- 
board,  with  a  Letter  and  a  Compliment  from 
her  Majefty,  inviting  him  to  tVindfor.  His 
Catholick  Majefty  thereupon  came  on  Shore, 
and  went  to  Petworth,  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  $ 
Seat  in  Suffex  ;  where  the  Prince  of  Denmark , 
her  Majefties  Confort,  was  come  to  receive 
him.  On  the  29th  his  Catholick  Majefty 
with  the  Prince  came  to  Windfor the  Queen 
receiv’d  him  at  the  top  of  the  Stairs,  and  af¬ 
ter  fome  Compliments  of  courfe,  he  thank  d 
her  for  her  generous  Affiftance  towards  fetting 
him  on  the  Throne  of  Spain.  (For  not  only 
the  Britijh  Fleets  and  Armies  were  employ’d  in 
this  Service,  but  the  very  Charges  of  his  Voy¬ 
age,  and  his  Court  in  Portugal,  were  to  be,  and 
actually  were,  provided  at  the  Expence  of 
Britain.)  His  Majefty  fupp’d  with  the  Queen 
and  Prince  of  Denmark  that  Evening  ;  her 
Majefty  giving  the  King  the  Right  Hand  at 
Table,  and  the  Prince  fitting  at  the  end.  His 
Catholick  Majefty  lay  but  two  Nights  at 
Wmdfor ,  where  the  Englijh  Court  appear  d  in 
all  its  Luftre,  nothing  was  wanting  that  might 
render  the  Entertainment  agreeable  or  magnV 
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fTcent:  The  King  took  the  Napkin  from  the 
Dutchefs  of  Marlborough,  and  wou’d  hold  it 
while  the  Queen  wafh’d  ;  after  which  he  re¬ 
turn’d  it  to  her  Grace  with  his  Diamond  Ring 
wrapp’d  up  in  it  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  Queen’s 
Servants  were  ftri&ly  prohibited  to  take  any 
thing  of  the  King,  who  did  not  abound  in 
Treafure  at  this  time. 

His  Majefty  having  taken  Leave  of  the 
Queen,  return’d  to  Pemorth  the  thirty-firft  of 
December,  and  the  next  Day  went  on  board 
Admiral  Rook  in  the  Royal  Catherine  at  SpJthead. 

The  Dutch  Squadron  having  join’d  the  Fleet, 
they  fet  Sail  the  fifth  of  January  ;  but  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  terrible  Storm  in  the  Latitude  of 
4 6,  they  return’d  to  St.  Hellens  the  twentieth 
to  refit.  The  twelfth  of  February  the  Fleet 
fet  Sail  again,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  arriv’d 
in  the  River  of  Lisbon,  where  the  King  of  p^l^i 
Portugal  with  his  two  eldeft  Sons  came  on  wirhaDe- 
board  the  Royal  Catherine,  and  after  a  fhort  tachmenc 
ftay  the  two  Kings  went  on  Shoar,  where 
,  Te  Deum  was  fung  for  Jiis  Majefty’s  fafe  Ar-  pnorces, 
i  rival  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  all  the 
•  Englijb  and  Dutch  auxiliary  Troops  arriv’d  in 
,  Portugal,  being  commanded  by  Duke  Schomberg. 
Whereupon  the  Marquis  of  Chatteauneuf,  Am- 
■  baffador  of  France  to  the  King  of  Portugal \ 

'  retir’d  from  thence. 

|,  But  the  English  and  Dutch,  who  had  pro- 
-  mis’d  themfelves  fuch  mighty  Advantages 
i  from  the  King  of  Portugal's  coming  into  the 
i  Grand  Alliance,  found  themfelves  miferably 
j  difappointed  :  not  a  third  part  of  the  Horfes 
[j  were  provided  for  remounting  their  Cavalry 
that  had  been  promis’d  them,  and  thofe  under 
[  fize  and  not  fit  for  Service  ;  then  the  Portuguefe 
i  Generals,  and  every  Governor  of  a  Province 
i  jol  XilL  Mmnj  who 
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who  has  the  fupreme  Military  Command 
lodg’d  in  him,  infilled  on  commanding  the 
Confederate  Generals,  and  that  their  Troops 
fhou’d  take  the  right  upon  ail  Oecafions  ; 
nor  wou’d  they  fuffer  the  Enghjb  and  Dutch  to 
march  in  a  Body,  but  diffiibuted  them  into 
their  little  ragged  Frontier  Towns  that  were 
not  tenable,  where  many  of  them  were  made 
prifoners  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  invaded 
Portugal  zhis  Year  with  an  Army  of  two  and 
twenty  thoufand  Men.  The  Marquis  das 
Minas  pretended  indeed  to  give  a  Diverfion 
by  marching  into  Cafiile  ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  who  commanded  the  Spanijh  Army, 
perfectly  contemn’d  him,  and  having  fat  down 
before  Cajlle  David,  made  the  Garrifon  Pri¬ 
foners  of  War.  Duke  Schomberg,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Engh(h ,  being  weary  of  his 
Command  in  fueh  Circumftances,  defil’d  to 
be  recall’d  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Galway ,  a  French 
Refugee,  who  made  no  Difficulty  in  facrificing 
the  Honour  and  Interefl  of  Britain  ro  the 
Vortuguefe  afterwards,  commanded  on  that 
fide  in  his  room. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Englijh  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rook  having  difembark’d  the  Confede¬ 
rate  Troops,  fail’d  from  the  River  of  Lisbon 
and  cruis’d  off  of  Cape  St.  Vincent ,  for  the 
Security  of  the  Turky  and  Levant  Fleets,  and 
then  return’d  to  Lisbon.  He  fee  Sail  again  the 
latter  end  cf  April  with  forty  Ships  of  the 
Line,  and  fome  Land-Forces  on  Board  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Prince  of  Hejfe,  for  Barcelona , 
where  they  fummon’d  the  Governor  :  But  he 
paying  no  Regard  to  their  Summons,  and 
fome  Catalans  alluring  the  Admiral  and  the 
Prince  that  there  were  five  to  one  in  the  City 
for  King  Charles ,  they  landed  fome  Forces 

and 
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and  fent  a  fecond  Summons,  but  with  no 
better  Succefs.  Whereupon  having  thrown 
about  three  (core  Bombs  into  the  City,  the 
Forces  were  reimbark’d,  and  the  Fleet  fail’d 
towards  Toulon  ;  near  which  Place  the  Admi¬ 
ral  receiv’d  Advice  from  Lisbon  that  the  Count 
de  Touloufe  was  come  into  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Breft  Squadron,  in  order  to  join  that 
of  Tboulon  ;  and  on  the  feventh  of  June  the 
Scouts  made  the  fignal  of  feeing  the  French 
Fleet.  The  Admiral  thereupon  hood  after 
them,  but  cou’d  not  bring  them  to  an  Engage¬ 
ment.  Having  loft  fight  of  the  French  Fleer, 
'he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  the  Screights, 
where  he  was  join’d  by  another  Squadron  of 
Englifh  Men  of  War  commanded  by  Sr.  Cloudjley 
Shovel ,  and  it  was  refolv’d  to  attack  Gibraltar 
with  their  united  Force.  The  Fleet  got  into 
the  Bay  the  twenty-firft  of  July,  and  at  three 
in  the  Afternoon  the  Marines,  to  the  number 
pf  1800,  with  the  Prince  of  Hejje  at  the  Head 
of  them,  were  put  on  Shoar  on  the  Neck  of 
Land  to  the  Northward  of  the  Town,  co  cut 
off  any  Communication  with  the  Country. 
The  Admiral  on  the  twenty-feccnd  in  the 
Morning  order’d  iome  Ships  to  canonnade  the 
Town  under  the  Command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Byng  and  Rear-Admiral  VanderduJJen ,  and 
Captain  Hicks  in  the  Yarmouth  with  fome  other 
Ships  were  to  batter  the  South  Mole-head  : 
3ut  the  Wind  blowing  contrary,  it  was  put- 
pff  till  the  twenty-third,  when  the  Ships  being 
ill  in  their  Places  by  break  of  Day,  the  Can- 
lonade  begun,  and  was  perform’d  with  great 
Fury,  above  fifteen  thoufand  Shot  being  made 
n  five  or  fix  Hours  time  againff  the  Town. 
The  Enemy  being  beat  from  their  Guns, 
Specially  at  the  South  Mole-head,  and  the 
llniin  2t  Admiral 
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Admiral  confidering  that  the  gaining  that 
Work  wou’d  probably  reduce  the  Town, 
order’d  Captain  Whit  acre  with  all  the  Boats 
arm’d  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  it,  which  was 
perform’d  with  great  Expedition  :  whereupon 
the  Enemy  fprung  a  Mine  that  blew  up  the 
Fortifications  upon  the  Mole,  kill’d  two 
Lieutenants  and  forty  Men,  and^wounded 
iixty  more.  However,  they  kept  Pofteffioti 
of  the  great  Platform,  and  advancing  to  a 
Redoubt  between  the  Mole  and  the  Town, 
made  themfelves  Mafters  of  it,  with  a  great 
many  of  the  Enemy’s  Cannon.  Then  they 
fent  the  Governor  a  peremptory  Summons, 
who  on  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  Morning 
defit’d  to  capitulate.  Hoftages  therefore 
being  exchang’d  and  the  Treaty  concluded, 
the  Prince  of  Heffe  took  Pofieffion  of  the  Town 
the  lame  Evening. 

Soon  after  the  taking  of  Gibraltar ,  the 
Brcft  and  Thoulon  Squadrons  being  join’d,  and 
amounting  to  two  and  fifty  Ships  of  the  Line 
oi  Battle  and  twenty-four  Gallies,  command¬ 
ed  by  the  Count  de  Fhouloufe,  encounter’d  the 
Confederate  Fleet,  confiding  of  fifty -three 
Ships  of  the  Line,  commanded  by  Sir  George 
Rook,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Aitgufi,  N.  S.  off  of 
Malaga.  The  French  Ships  were  generally 
much  larger,  and  being  but  juft  come  out  of 
Harbour,  much  cleaner  than  thofe  of  the 
Confederates.  The  Fight  continu’d  till  Nighty 
and  the  Fleets  remained  in  fight  of  each  other 
a  Day  or  two  afterwards,  but  neither  fide* 
’ds  evident,  cat’d  to  renew  the  Engagement  ; 
the  French  by  their  own  Account  had  been 
very  roughly  handled,  and  the  Englijh  Admiral 
found  that  he  had  fpent  fo  much  of  his  Powder 
and  Shot  in  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  in  the 
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Engagement,  that  Tome  of  his  Ships  had  not 
three  Rounds  left  ,*  and  his  being  able  to 
brave  the  French  in  thefe  Circumftances  might 
'well  be  look’d  upon  equal  to  a  Vi&ory  :  The 
French  indeed  pretended  he  declin’d  Fighting, 
that  is  he  did  not  purfue  them  ,•  and  this  is 
very  true,  he  wou’d  have  been  a  mad  Man  if 
he  had  in  that  Condition  ;  but  it  is  ascertain 
they  did  not  purfue  him,  fince  he  remain’d 
two  Days  in  fight  of  them  after  the  Engage¬ 
ment,  and  then  fail’d  no  farther  than  Gibraltar, 
where  they  might  have  found  him  eight  Days 
afterwards  if  they  had  had  any  Stomach  for 
Fighting.  It  is  plain  therefore  they  had  e* 
hough  of  it,  efpeciaily  fince  they  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  retake  Gibraltar ,  or  enter’d  upon 
any  further  A&ion  till  they  return’d  into  their 
Harbours. 

The  French ,  in  their  Relation  of  this  En¬ 
gagement,  inform  us,  that  Sr.  Cloud/ley  Shovel , 
who  led  the  Van  of  the  Englijh ,  fail'd  fo  far 
before  the  reft  of  the  Fleet  that  he  was  in 
Danger  of  being  furrounded  by  the  Enemy 
and  cut  off,  which  oblig’d  Sr.  George  Rook  to 
begin  the  Fight  at  two  great  a  Diftance  ;  and 
'his  was  the  true  Reafon  he  had  not  fo  com- 
bleat  a  Vi&ory  as  might  otherwife  have  been 
ixpe&ed.  We  may  obferve  further,  that  the 
French  were  never  able  to  Man  above  fifty  or 
ixty  Sail  of  Men  of  War  of  the  Line  during 
?he  late  Wars,  tho*  they  pretend  rhey  have 
so  lefs  than  two  or  three  hundred  large  Men 
<jf  War  in  their  Ports  ;  and  ’tis  true  their 
ipreign  Trade  can  never  furnifh  them  with 
teamen  fufficient  to  Man  more  than  fixty 
Capital  Ships,  fo  that  they  are  far  from  being 
l  Match  for  the  Maritime  Powers  the  Englijh 
«r  Dutch 3  who  are  either  of  them  able  to  fit 

out 
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out  a  Navy  of  above  a  hundred  Sail,  as  they 
a&ually  did  in  the  Dutch  War,  and  in  the  laft 
War  with  France ;  but  as  large  Squadrons  were 
always  taken  up  in  prote&mg  their  Coaits  and 
their  Trade,  the  grand  Fleet  feldom  confided 
of  more  than  fifty  or  fixty  Sail  of  Men  of  War, 
which  they  faw  was  abundantly  fufficient  to 
engage  the  whole  Force  of  France  at  Sea. 
And  when  Levou r  XIV  became  fenfible  of  this, 
we  find  he  laid  up  his  Grand  Fleet,  and  only 
fir  ted  out  Squadrons  to  ruin  our  Trade  and 
foreign  Settlements,  in  which  he  was  but  too 
fuccefsful.  Another  Obfsrvation  which  can¬ 
not  be  pafs’d  by  here,  is,  that  notwichftanding 
the  Vonuguefe  are  fuppos’d  able  to  fit  out  five 
and  twenty  or  thirty  Men  of  War,  they  hardly 
join’d  our  Fleet  with  a  fingle  Ship  during  the 
War,  or  cou’d  protedf  their  own  Coaits  or 
Trade  againft  the  Infults  of  a  French  Squadron, 
but  Sr,  George  Rook  was  oblig’d  to  leave  them 
eighteen  or  twenty  Sail  for  their  Defence 
when  he  return’d  to  England ,  as  our  Admirals 
did  afterwards  almolt  every  Year  during  the 
War.  And  I’m  fatisfied  wou’d  the  Portuguese 
have  con  fen  ted  to  have  join’d  our  Fleets  with 
a  Squadron  of  theirs,  our  Admirals  have  juft ly 
fo  mean  an  Opinion  of  their  Marine  Force, 
that  they  wou’d  not  have  depended  on  them 
any  more  than  our  Generals  cou’d  depend  on 
the  Affi  fiance  of  their  Florfe  on  Shoar. 

But  to  return  from  this  Digreffion,  if  it  be 
one.  The  Confederate  Fleet  being  return’d 
to  their  Ports,  the  French  and  Spaniards  the 
following  Winter  laid  Siege  to  Gibraltar  by 
Land,  while  Admiral  Pointi,  with  a  Squadron 
of  thirteen  French  Men  of  War,  block’d  it  up 
by  Sva  ;  of  which  Admiral  Leak ,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Engl’Jh  Squadron  left  for  the 
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Prote&ion  of  the  Portuguefe  at  Lisbon,  having 
Intelligence,  fet  Sail  for  the  Saeights,  and 
furprifing  Pomti  with  his  Squadron  in  the  Bay 
of  Gibraltar ,  took  three  Men  of  War,  and  run 
two  of  the  large#  on  Shear,  which  the  Enemy 
immediately  quitted  and  fet  Fire  ro.  Where- 
tipon  the  Befiegers,  after  they  had  Iain  fix 
Months  before  the  Place  and  ruin’d  the  beft 
part  of  their  Army,  thought  fit  to  draw  off 
their  Batteries  and  raife  the  Siege. 

The  Confederates  receiving  repeated  Intel¬ 
ligence  that  the  Spaniards,  and  particularly  r?©?. 
the  Catalans,  were  ready  to  revolt  on  the  ^  Charles 
Appearance  of  King  Charles  with  a  Body  of  ,to 
J-roops  upon  their  Loan,  the  Grand  Fleet,  with  the 
;onamanded  by  Sr.  Cloudfly  Shovel,  with  a  Confede* 
Detachment  of  Land-Forces  under  the  Com-  rate  Fleet, 
nand  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  fet  Sail 
tom  Spithead  to  Lisbon,  where  they  arriv’d 
lhe  twentieth  of  June ,  and  his  Catholick 
Majefty  coming  on  board  them,  they  fail’d 

Gibraltar,  where  they  took  up  the  Prince 
'if  Hejje  Darmftadt,  and  watering  afterwards 
it  the  Bay  of  Altea  in  Valenua ,  they  found 
he  People  of  that  Kingdom  generally  difpos’d 
o  declare  for  King  Charles  III  ;  from  thence 
he  Fleet  fleer’d  tor  Barcelona,  where  they  did 
‘iot  arrive  till  the  twenty-fecond  of  Auguft , 
saving  been  hinder’d  by  Calms,  contrary 
Vinds,  and  other  Accidents.  The  Prince  of 
Jeffe,  who  went  before  with  two  Frigates  to 
earn  the  Poffure  things  were  in  on  that  fide, 

(>eing  return’d  to  the  Fleet,  and  having  ac¬ 
quainted  the  Generals  that  the  Town  of  Vicb 
iad  already  declar’d  for  his  Catholick  Majefty, 

‘  s  other  Places  feem’d  ready  to  do,  the  Troops 
vere  landed  to  the  Eaflward  of  the  City  with¬ 
out  Oppofition,  and  on  the  twenry-feventh 
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fome  Ships  which  had  been  ferit  to  fummon 
Denia  brought  Intelligence  that  the  City  had 
furrender’d  ;  whereupon  the  Tents,  Artillery 
and  Ammunition  being  landed,  his  Catholick 
Majefty  went  on  Shore  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Auguft ,  being  receiv’d  by  a  vaft  Concourfe  of 
Catalans  that  cry’d  out  without  dealing  Long 
live  King  Charles  111.  And  it  being  agreed  to 
attack  Fort  Montjoy  to  the  Weftward  of  the 
Town  in  the  firft  place,  tho’  with  very  little 
Hopes  of  Succefs,  a  Bomb  luckily  fet  Fire  to 
the  Powder  of  the  Fort,  and  blowing  up  the 
Works,  made  it  an  ealy  Conqueft  ;  but  the 
Prince  of  Hejfe  Darmftadt  loft  his  Life  in  the 
Attack. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  afterwards  order’d 
the  Trenches  to  be  open’d  againft  the  City 
which  was  begun  on  the  nineteenth  of  September 
and  the  Fleet  bombarded  it  from  the  Sea 
fetting  Fire  to  the  Town  in  feveral  Places 
which  put  the  People  in  a  great  Confternation 
Whereupon  Don  Velafco  the  Governor  gavs 
Leave  to  the  Friars  and  the  reft  of  the  Clergy 
with  the  Women  and  Nuns,  to  retire  out  ol 
the  Place,  and  they  were  kindly  receiv’d  bj 
King  Charles. 

While  the  Confederates  lay  before  the 
Place,  the  Catalans  came  and  offer’d  theii 
Service  to  his  Catholick  Majefty,  of  whom 
two  thoufand  were  mounted  and  arm’d,  the 
reft  brought  in  Provilions  and  NecelfarieSj 
and  contributed  very  much  towards  taking 
the  Town,  which  furrender’d  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  October,  N.  S.  and  the  next  Day  the 
Shops  in  Barcelona  were  open’d  as  in  time  o 
Peace,  and  all  was  in  a  profound  Tranquility 
King  Charles ,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Queen  o 
England  on  this  great  Event,  dated  the  2  2t 
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pf  OSlober,  fays, That  all  her  Majefty’s  Officers 
and  Soldiers  had  behav'd  chemfelves  with 
uncommon  Gallantry,  and  taken  a  City  with 
eight  thoufand  Men  and  fome  few  Miquelets, 
which  thirty  thoufand  French  were  not  able  to 
do  :  that  the  Cruelties  of  the  lace  Viceroy, 
and  a  Report  that  he  intended  to  carry  away 
feveral  Prifoners  from  thence,  contrary  to  the 
Capitulation,  had  incited  che  Burghers  and 
Country  People  to  take  Arms  ;  and  the  Gar- 
rifon  being  employ'd  in  loading  their  Baggage 
in  order  to  march  out,  were  in  Danger  of 
being  cut  in  Pieces,  had  not  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  with  her  Majeftys  Troops  enter'd 
the  Town  and  prevented  it ;  and  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  Difficulty  that  the  Earl  prs- 
ferv'd  the  Viceroy.  And  not  only  Barcelona 
but  Terragona,  Lerida,  Tortofa,  and  at!  the 
Towns  in  Catalonia,  except  Rufes ,  immediately 
furrender'd  to  the  Allies. 

The  Seafon  of  the  Year  requiring  the  Fleet 
to  return  home,  four  EngUJh  and  two  Dutch 
Frigates  were  left  at  Barcelona  to  attend  King 
Charles  ;  and  Sir  Cloudjley  Shovel  left  twenty- 
five  Sail  of  Englijh ,  under  the  Command  of 
Admiral  Leak,  and  fifteen  Dutch,  commanded 
by  Admiral  IVaJJenaer,  to  Winter  at  Lisbon 
and  protedi:  the  Portuguese. 

The  Catalans  upon  thefe  Succefles  rais'd 
fix  Regiments  for  King  Charles ,  befides  a 
Regiment  of  five, hundred  Dragoons  which 
his  Majefty  form’d  out  of  the  late  Garrifoti 
of  Barcelona  that  took  Service  under  him,  and 
conflicted  his  Guard ;  thefe  were  commanded 
by  Count  Z inzenfdorf.  At  the  fame  time  Don 
Raphael .Nebot,  a  Catalan,  came  over  to  the 
King  with  his  whole  Regiment,  confining  of 
five  hundred  Horfe,  who  were  join’d  by  an 
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hundred  and  fifty  other  Horfe  on  the  Way, 
And  a  Declaration  being  publifh’d  inviting 
all  good  Spaniards  to  aflift  his  Majefty  in  the 
recovery  of  his  Throne,  Deputies  came  from 
feveral  Towns  in  Valencia  to  make  their  Sub- 
miflion.  Whereupon  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
with  one  thoufand  Horfe,  five  hundred  Foot, 
and  a  Body  of  Miquelets,  march’d  to  the 
Valencia  Capital  City  of  Valencia ,  and  by  the  Affiftance 
taken.  0f  che  Inhabitants  made  himfelf  Matter  of  it, 
making  the  Viceroy  and  the  Archbifhop 
Prifoners  j  and  thereupon  the  whole  Kingdom 
of  Valencia ,  except  Alicant  and  Penifola,  re¬ 
volted  to  King  Charles;  And  had  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  made  any  Diverfion,  as  they  promis’d, 
or  but  permitted  their  Allies  the  Englijh  and 
Dutch  to  advance  to  the  Frontiers  of  Spain  at 
this  time,  Stis  not  improbable  but  all  Spain 
had  fubmitted  to  King  Charles ;  for  the 
Grandees  were  fo  difgufted  at  the  Influence 
they  law  French  Councils  had  in  all  their 
Affairs,  and  at  fome  Promotions  of  the  Sub¬ 
jects  of  that  Nation,  that  when  King  Philip 
call’d  the  Grandees  together  to  advife  him  in 
this  Exigence,  they  refus’d  to  aflift  him  either 
with  their  Purfes  or  Advice.  But  notwith- 
fianding  the  moft  prefling  Inftances  of  the 
Confederate  Generals,  the  Portuguefe  cou’d 
not  be  drawn  out  of  their  Quarters  till  the 
Baddjex  beginning  of  OSlober ,  when  they  laid  Siege  to 
befieg’d.  Badajox,  and  one  wou’d  think  only  with  a 
Defign  to  raife  it,  for  they  fuffer’d  themfelves 
to  be  furpriz’d  by  Marfhal  Ihejje ,  who  threw 
a  Supply  of  Troops  and  Provifions  into  the 
Town  after  fome  Progrefs  had  been  made  in 
the  Siege  ,*  whereupon  the  Portuguefe  retir’d, 
and  march’d  into  Winter  Quarters.  At  this 
Siege  the  Earl  of  Galway,  who  commanded 

the 
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the  Britijb  Troops,  had  his  right  Hand  (hot 
off,  whereupon  he  was  carried  to  Elvas, 
whither  the  Portuguefe  Generals  foon  follow’d 
him,  for  which  they  had  not  fo  good  an 
Excufe. 

The  Portuguefe  being  retreated  into  their 
own  Country,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  march’d 
with  fifteen  hundred  Men  to  Valencia,  and  the 
City  of  Barcelona  drain’d  of  Soldiers,  by  fend¬ 
ing  Detachments  to  Tortofa ,  Lerida ,  Gironne , 

&c.  King  Philip  on  a  fudden  drew  all  the 
Troops  he  cou’d  together,  both  French  and 
Spaniards ,  and  inverted  Barcelona  on  the  zd 
of  April  N.  S.  1 705,  before  that  City  had  any  Barcelona 
Notice  of  his  Motions,  or  the  Breaches  were  befieg’d 
well  repair’d  ;  and  had  not  the  Count  de  W  5inS 
‘ fhouloufe ,  who  was  to  convoy  the  Artillery  1  1 
and  Ammunition  neceffary  for  the  Siege,  and 
block  it  up  by  Sea,  been  put  back  and  detain’d, 
a  confideriable  time  by  contrary  Winds,  the 
Town  had  been  retaken  by  the  Enemy  before 
the  Allies  cou’d  have  reliev’d  it  :  but  the 
Lord  Peterborough  having  found  means  to 
reinforce  the  Garrifon,  and  harraffing  the 
Enemies  Camp  with  perpetual  Alarms,  the 
Town  held  out  till  the  fecond  of  May ,  when 
his  Lordfhip  fent  King  Charles  Intelligence 
that  the  Confederate  Fleet  was  approaching. 

On  the  feventh  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  (who 
was  Admiral  as  well  as  General)  join’d  the 
Fleet  off  Tarragona  with  feveral  Barks,  and 
fourteen  hundred  Land-Forces  in  them,  and 
his  Excellency  went  on  board  the  Prince  George, 
hoirting  the  Union  Flag,  and  on  the  eighth  the 
Fleet  came  to  an  Anchor  in  Barcelona  Bay,  to  ^*rcd»na 
the  inexpreffible  Joy  of  the  Garrifon  and  re  iev  * 
Inhabitants,  for  Fort  Montjoy  was  taken  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April ,  the  Lord  Donnegal  who 
Nnn  z  com- 
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commanded  there  being  kill’d,  and  the  Ene“ 
my  preparing  to  give  the  Town  a  general 
A  (fault. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  going  on  Shore 
with  the  Troops  fieTTad  on  board,  the  Town 
no  longer  apprehended  themfelves  in  any 
Danger,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  May  N.  S. 
King  Philip  rais’d  the  Siege  with  the  utmoft 
Precipitation,  leaving  behind  him  a  hundred 
and  fix  Brafs-Cannon,  twenty-three  Mortars, 
all  his  Sick  and  wounded,  and  prodigious 
Quantities  of  Provifion  and  Ammunition  ; 
and  it  was  obferv’d,  that  the  fame  Morning 
about  nine  there  was  a  great  Eclipfe  of  the 
Sun,  which  being  the  French  Device,  fuper- 
ftitious  People  imagin’d  portended  no  good 
to  their  Nation.  King  Philip  with  his  Army 
retir’d  into  France ,  and  the  French  Fleec 
commanded  by  the  Count  de  Thouloufe  had 
retir’d  before,  on  Notice  of  the  Arrival  of  the 
Confederates  on  the  Coaft  of  Catalonia. 

While  K  ng  Philip  was  befieging  Barcelona , 
and  had  withdrawn  mod  of  his  Forces  from 
the  fide  of  Portugal,  the  Portuguefe  with  the 
Confederate  Troops  ventur’d  to  enter  Caftille, 
rJlcantara  ar<^  ^  Siege  to  Alcantara  the  tenth  of  April,  \ 
saken.  which  being  a  place  of  no  great  Strength, 
capitulated  the  fourteenth,  when  it  was 
ex  ecred  the  P6rtuguefe  wou’d  have  march'd 
direfify  o  Madrid,  where  King  Philip's  Queen 
and  Coort  were  in  the  utmoft  Confternation 
but  notwftf  [landing  all  the  Remonftrances  of 
the  Britijh  and  Dutch  Generals  for  marching 
to  Madrid,  the  Portuguefe  abfolutely  refus’d 
to  leave  eLcir  own  Frontiers  till  they  faw  ths 
Fate  of  Barcelona  determin’d  :  However,  cm 
Intelligence  that  the  Confederate  Fleec  had 
enter’d  the  Streights  in  their  way  to  Barcef' 
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Iona,  they  laid  Siege  to  Cividad  Rodrigo  the  Cividad 
twenty-firft  of  May ,  which  place  furrender’d  Ro^ris° 
the  twenty-fixth  ;  and  on  the  twenty-feventh  ta  en* 
ithe  News  of  the  railing  the  Siege  of  Barcelona 
was  brought  into  their  Camp,  whereupon  it 
iwas  unanimoufly  agreed  by  the  Portugnefe 
.and  the  reft  of  the  Confederate  Generals  to 
1  march  to  Madrid ,  from  which  they  were  not 
Ithen  fifty  Miles  diftant;  The  Army  however, 

,'on  account  of  fome  unpaffable  Mountains, 

§were  oblig’d  firft  to  march  Northward  as  far 
;as  Salamanca,  where  they  arriv’d  the  Seventh 
;of  June.  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  fame 
:Month  they  came  to  Efpinal,  where  Deputies 
■from  the  Efcurial  came  to.  make  their  Submif- 
Ifion.  Here,  by  fome  intercepted  Letters, 

'they  had  Advice  of  the  Vi&ory  obtain’d  by 
:the  Allies  at  Rammehes  in  Flanders  the  twelfth 
iinftant,  and  underftood  that  the  Spaniards 
generally  look’d  upon  King  Philip’s  Affairs  as 
defperate.  That  Prir.ce  however,  after  his 
jDifgrace  at  Barcelona,  arriv’d  at  Madrid  by 
ithe  way  of  France ,  and  finding  the  Portugnefe 
bent  their  March  towards  that  Capital,  he 
^retir’d  again,  and  join’d  his  Troops  that  were 
returning  through  Navarre ,  commanding  the 
reft  of  his  Forces  that  were  difpers’d  through 
Spain  to  follow  him. 

1  Before  he  left  Madrid,  he  propos’d  it  to 
ithe  Grandees  and  the  reft  of  the  Nobility, 
ihat  they  wou’d  take  the  Field  with  him  ; 
but  they  defir’d  to  be  excus’d,  and  mod  of 
jthem  retir’d  to  their  Country-Seats.  The 
Spaniards  feem’d  very  indifferent  which  Party 
lucceeded,  at  leaft  they  did  not  think  it  worth 
(their  while  to  hazard  any  thing  for  either 
Prince.  They  did  not  approve  of  French 
Councils,  but  were  made  to  believe  their 
t '  Religion 
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Religion  was  in  danger  from  thofe  Armies 
of  H.ereticks  in  Confederacy  with  King 
Cb  arise 

The  Allies  being  encamp’d  at  Nueflra 
Signora  de  Ratamal ,  on  the  twenty-fourth  ol 
'June  a  Detachment  of  Horfe  was  fent  to  take 
Pofleffion  of  Madrid ,  from  whence  there  came 
a  Deputation  the  next  Day  to  make  theit 
Submiffion  in  Form,  and  mod  of  the  Nobility 
and  Perfons  of  Difiin&ion  came  into  the 
Camp,  to  exprefs  their  Devotion  for  the 
Houfe  of  Aufiria.  The  Army  moving  neares 
to  Madrid ,  the  twenty-feventh  King  Charh. 
was  proclaim’d  in  that  City  ;  whereupor 
Toledo  and  many  other  confiderable  Town; 
declar’d  for  him  ;  and  even  Cardinal  Porto - 
carero  wrote  to  the  Portuguese  General  the 
Marquis  das  Minas,  offering  his  Submiffion  te 
King  Charles,  in  whofe  Name  Juftice  wa; 
adminifter’d  in  all  Courts  of  Judicature  a- 


Madrid . 

The  Confederate  Generals  upon  this  Sue 
cefs,  lent  Courier  after  Courier  to  Kinf 
Charles s  to  haften  his  March  to  Madrid,  whjet 
at  firft  he  feem’d  enclin’d  to  ;  but  the  King 
dom  of  Arragon  declaring  for  him  at  the  farm 
time,  he  march’d  to  the  Capital  City  of  tha 
Province,  under  Pretence  of  receiving  th< 
Submiffion  of  that  People,  where  he  triflet 
away  fo  much  time,  that  the  Duke  of  Berwici 
being  reinforc’d,  appear’d  in  fight  of  th< 
Allies,  and  on  the  third  of  Augufl  fent  < 
Detachment  to  take  Pofleffion  of  Madrii 
again,  which  the  Confederates  had  quitted  ; 
Madrid,  little  before,  and  withdrawn  to  a  more  advan 
loft  again.  cagjous  Camp,  for  they  were  now  oblig’d  tc 
be  upon  the  defenfive.  But  at  length,  on  thj 
fixih  of  Augufl,  King  Charles  and  the  Lor< 

Peter  borons 
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Peterborough  arriv’d  in  the  Camp  of  the  Allies 
'at  Guadalajara ,  bringing  with  them  no  more 
than  five  Battalions  and  thirteen  Squadrons, 
which  though  it  did  not  put  them  in  a 
'Capacity  of  a&ing  offenfively,  enabled  them 
to  make  a  handfome  Retreat,  and  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  was  dtfpatch’d  to  Italy  to  folicit 
further  Reinforcements,  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards  being  at  this  time  entirely  driven  out 
t)f  Lombard y  by  the  Allies,  as  they  muff  have 
^een  out  of  Spain,  if  the  Confederates  had 
W,  to  humour  die  Imperialifts  and  the  Duke 
!>f  Savoy,  employ’d  their  Sea  and  Land  Forces 
n  that  Romantick  Project  upon  Thoulon , 

Which  will  be  mention’d  in  the  next  Year’s 
Tranfadtions. 

But  to  return  to  the  Army  at  Guadalaxara. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  having  poflefs’d  himfelf 
>f  Madrid  again,  Toledo ,  Salamanca ,  and  all 
‘he  Towns  almoft  that  had  declar’d  for  the 
Allies  in  CaftiUe,  efpous’d  the  part  of  King 
?hihp  again,  whereby  the  Retreat  of  the 
0 ortuguefe  to  their  own  Country  was  cut  off, 

;'nd  it  was  thereupon  agreed  to  retreat  into 
Valencia,  to  fecure  that  Country,  Arragon  and 
Catalonia,  in  the  Intereft  of  King  Charles ,  and 
jreferve  a  Communication  with  the  Sea-  rc 
-oafls  :  The  Army  accordingly  made  their  tire  out 
letreat  in  good  Order,  paffing  the  Tagm  at  of  Cajlitle* 
’’uente  Daevas,  without  any  confidcrable  Lofs, 
hough  the  Duke  of  Berwick  attended  their 
tear  during  the  whole  March. 

Whilfl  King  Charles  was  retreating  from 
*1 afiille  towards  Valencia,  a  Body  of  ten  thou- 
>nd  Englijh  and  Dutch  arriv’d  in  rh£  River  of 
\isbon,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Rivers. 
fhefe  Troops  were  at  firfi  defign’d  to  have 
lade  a  Defcent  in  France  the  preceding  Sum- 

mer. 
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mef,  but  having  been  detain’d  feveral  Months 
by  contrary  Winds,  that  Enterprize  was  laid 
ahde,  and  they  were  fent  to  reinforce  the 
Allies  in  Spain.  The  Court  of  Portugal  on 
their  Arrival  at  Lisbon,  propos’d  to  join  a 
Body  of  their  National  Troops  with  them, 
and  that  they  fliou’d  march  diredtly  to  Madrid 
through  their  Country  ,•  but  the  Englijh  and 
Dutch  having  been  on  board  fix  Months, 
fufter’d  incredible  Hardfiiips  in  the  Voyage, 
and  loft  moft  of  their  Horfes,  were  in  no 
Condition  to  undertake  fuch  an  Enterprize  t 
Nor  had  the  Portuguefe  any  fuch  Troops  as 
they  mention’d  ready  to  join  them,  or  Ar¬ 
tillery  or  Ammunition  provided  for  fuch  an 
Undertaking.  The  Earl  of  Rivers  however 
thought  fit  to  land  his  Men,  as  well  to  refrefh 
them  as  to  encourage  the  Portuguefe,  whofe 
Frontiers  lay  pretty  much  expos’d  on  the 
Retreat  of  the  Allies  towards  Valencia. 

But  to  return  to  Ring  Charles.  His  Army 
having  gain’d  the  Frontiers  of  Valencia  and 
Mercia ,  he  put  Garrifons  into  Cuenca,  Requem 
and  Cefuentes,  fent  a  Detachment  of  his  Troops 
to  Arragon,  and  difipos’d  the  reft  ,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  protedt  thofe  Countries  which 
continu’d  in  his  Intereft.  •  . 

I  find  the  Condudt,  both  of  King  Charle\ 
and  the  Confederate  Generals  that  ^tool; 
Pofleffion  of  Madrid ,  exceedingly  blam’d  b;y 
fome  Writers.  They  relate,  that  when  the 
French  retir’d  in  fuch  a  precipitate  mannei 
from  before  Barcelona  to  the  Frontiers  o' 
France,  it  was  the  Opinion  of  the  EngM 
Generals,  that  King  Charles  fhou’d  hav< 
immediately  gone  on  to  Madrid  by  the  wa) 
of  Valencia,  as  being  the  neareft,  moft  fafe 
and  moft  convenient  way  for  the  Subfiftancs 
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sf  the  Confederate  Troops.  Several  Councils 
af  War  were  held  upon  it,  and  it  was  refolv’d 
in  three  of  them  Nemine  Contradicente.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  Refolves,  the  Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough  march’d  before  with  fix  thoufand  Men 
>o  Valencia,  and  foon  after  his  Lordfhip  arriv’d 
there,  he  receiv’d  certain  Advice  that  the 
Earl  of  Galway  was  come  with  the  Confede¬ 
rate  Army  under  his  Command  to  Madrid , 

;:rom  whence  every  one  concluded,  that  King 
Charles  wou  d  have  gone  with  aU  imaginable 
Speed  to  take  Pofleffion  of  that  Capital  The 
Earl  of  Peterborough ,  and  thofe  who  we^e  with 
■aim,  were  mightily  furpriz’d  after  a  Month’s 
waiting  at  Valencia,  to  find  that  his  Catholick 
Majefty  had  been  advis’d  and  prevail’d  upon 

oy  the  Prince  de  L - n,  and  C.  de  Ci - ess 

):o  alter  thofe  Meafures  at  Tarragon,  where 
i:hey  had  refolv’d  to  go  to  Madrid  by  the  way 
af  Arragon ,  on  pretence  of  conquering  that 
(Kingdom,  which  had  then  declar’d  for  him. 

The  Envoy  of  Portugal,  and  our  Minifier  at 
his  Majefty’s  Court,  did  both  of  them  protefl 
againft  this,  and  urg’d  to  have  their  Reafons 
enter’d  in  Writing,  the  Subfiance  of  which 
iwas,  1.  That  Arragon  being  not  well  furniCh’d 
with  Provifions,  it  wou’d  be  very  inconve¬ 
nient  for  our  Troops  to  march  that  way.  2. 
That  the  Enemy  having  then  fix  thoufand 
good  Horfe  ready  toobferve  his  Motions,  his 
fMajefty  cou’d  not  march  that  way  without 
wifible  Hazard.  3.  That  though  that  Road 
wvere  fafe,  it  wou’d  be  the  Lofs  of  fix  Weeks 
time  before  he  cou’d  arrive  at  Madrid,  and 
nhat  time  wou’d  be  of  great  Importance  to 
;him  in  fuch  a  Conjuncture.  Thofe  about 
thim  who  were  for  going  by  the  way  of  Arragon 
ealledg’d,  that  it  was  not  for  his  Majefty’s 
Vol  XIII.  O  0  0  Honour 
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Honour  to  go  to  Madrid  in  a  hurry,  without 
his  Equipage  and  Retinue.  To  which,  they 
fay,  Mr.  Stanhope  reply’d.  That  King  William^ 
when  he  made  his  Defcent  upon  England , 
went  to  London  in  a  Hackney,  attended  with 
a  few  Dragoons,  otherwife  he  had  loft  the 
Crown.  However,  the  other  Councils  pre¬ 
vail’d,  and  King  Charles  purfu’d  their  Advice, 
of  going  by  way  of  Arragon.  When  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough  heard  of  thefe  Meafures,  he 
fent  feveral  Letters  with  the  unanimous 
Opinion  of  his  Councils  of  War,  that  it  wou’d 
be  beft  for  his  Majefty  to  return  and  go  by 
the  way  of  Valencia :  but  his  Lordfhip’s 
Letters,  and  the  Opinion  of  the  Councils  of 
War,  had  no!  Effedi ;  his  Majefty  went  on  to 
Saragojfa ,  where  the  great  Expe&ations  of 
thole  who  advis’d  him  to  that  Road,  termi¬ 
nated  in  being  complimented  with  a  Torridore, 
or  Bull-Feaft.  When  they  faw  too  late  that 
Dangers  approach’d,  and  that  the  dire<ft  way 
from  thence  to  Madrid  was  not  pra&icable, 
then  they  alter’d  their  Meafures  again,  took 
the  Road  towards  Valencia ,  and  fent  to  delire 
that  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  wou’d  meet  them 
with  all  poflible  hafte. 

The  Confederate  Army  then  in  Caftide 
feem’d  at  the  fame  time  to  have  been  under  a 
ftrange  Reftraint.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  had 
no  more  but  fix  thoufand  Horfe,  and  fcarce 
any  regular  Foot  on  that  fide,  when  the 
Confederate  Army  came  to  Madrid ,  fo  that 
it  was  thought  they  might  have  forc’d  the 
Enemy  to  repafs  the  Ebro,  where  they  wou’d 
foon  have  been  in  want  of  Provifions ;  or  the 
Confederate  Troops  might  have  encamp’d 
and  fortify ’d  themfelves,  fo  as  to  have  cover’d 
Madridi  and  laid  up  Magazines  of  Corn  s 

But 
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But  inftead  of  doing  either  of  thefe,  they 
march’d  and  incam  p’d  at  Guadalajara ,  where 
in  lefs  than  a  Month  they  were  reduc’d  to 
,want  of  Provifions.  And  it  feems  their 
Intelligence  was  not  very  good,  fince  one 
Morning  they  were  furpriz’d  to  fee  an  Army 
of  twenty  thoufand  Men  incamp’d  on  the 
,other  fide  of  the  River  over  againft  them, 
though  they  were  inform’d  that  there  was  no 
Enemy  within  thirty  Miles  of  them  ;  and  all 
ithis  while,  the  French  Troops  that  retir’d 
from  before  Barcelona  had  time  to  march 
round  through  France  into  Spain,  fo  that  they 
were  funerior  to  the  Confederates  in  Horfe, 
and  well  nigh  a  Match  to  them  in  Foot. 
Perceiving  this  Advantage,  they  detach’d  a 
Body  of  Horfe  to  repoffefs  themfelves  of 
Madrid,  where  they  kill’d  many  of  the  Ger- 
, mans  and  others  of  King  Charles’s  Party  : 
:XJpon  this  Segovia,  Toledo,  Salamanca ,  and 
other  places  which  had  fubmitted  to  his 
.Catholick  Majefty,  revolted  again  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou ,  and  our  Communication  with 
Portugal  was  cut  oft. 

i  When  Matters  came  to  this  pafs,  moll:  of 
the  Generals  were  for  fighting,  in  order  to 
recover  that  Advantage  which  had  been  fo 
unhappily  loft  ;  but  of  forty-five  general 
lOfficers,  the  Earl  of  Veterborough  alone  was 
|  againft  running  fuch  a  Rifque  ;  his  Lordfhip 
:gave  his  Opinion  in  Writing  againft  it,  and 
:  convinc’d  them  that  it  was  not  fafe  to  venture 
all  upon  the  Iffue  of  a  Battle,  fince  in  cafe 
I  we  fhou’d  be  worfted,  there  cou’d  be  no 
:  Hopes  of  a  Retreat  in  a  Country  where  we 
1  had  fo  many  Enemies. 

]  " 
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This  was  the  State  of  Affairs  when  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough  came  to  Guadalajara 
His  Lordfhip  was  for  retaking  Alcala ,  as  a 
proper  place  for  covering  Madrid ,  and  offer’d 
to  attempt  it  with  five  thoufand  Men,  by 
poffeffing  himfelf  of  the  Pals  of  Henare&e,  and 
either  to  fight  Inch  of  the  Enemy  as  oppos’d 
him,  or  to  make  a  good  Retreat.  His  Pro- 
pofal  was  approv’d  by  every  one,  buc  by  the 
Delays  laid  in  his  way,  the  Opportunity  was 
loft,  fo  that  the  Confederate  Army  was  forc’d 
to  break  up,  and  to  march  higher  into  the 
Country  towards  Madrid,  for  the  Convenience 
of  Provilions.  His  Lordihip’s  Baggage  was 
taken  by  the  Enemy  at  Huet  :  The  Town 
offer’d  to  make  good  the  Damage,  which  he 
was  too  generous  to  accept  of  •,  yet  he  impo- 
fed  it  upon  them  by  way  of  Punifhmenr,  to 
bring  in  all  the  Corn  of  that  Diftridt  to  the 
Army,  which  was  fo  confiderable,  that  it 
ferv’d  them  for  Bread  for  fix  Weeks.  His 
Lordfhip  finding  there  were  Generals  enough 
for  the  reft  of  the  Campaign,  and  that  he 
had  very  little  Influence  on  their  Councils, 
retir’d  to  Valencia ,  and  from  thence  went  to 
Italy ,  as  well  to  provide  Remittances  of 
Money  for  the  Forces  in  the  Britijh  Service, 
as  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  Reinforcement 
of  Troops  from  thence,  which  might  very 
well  have  been  fpar’d  there,  fince  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  Lombardy.  And  if  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Imperial  Generals 
wou’d  have  come  into  thefe  Meafures,  Spain 
had  been  fecur’d  to  the  Houfe  of  Auflria  in 
another  Campaign  :  That  fatal  Project  on 
Fbaulon,  for  which  every  thing  elfe  was  neg- 
kdtcd  the  following  Summer,  ruin’d  King 
Charles's  Affairs  in  Spain,  and  occaflon’d  the 
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;  War  to  be  protraded  fix  Years  longer,  to  the 
irreparable  Damage  of  the  Allies,  el'pecially 
jof  Britain ,  that  bore  as  great  a  Share  in  it  as 
lall  the  reft  of  the  Confederates  put  together. 
i  And  now  let  us  take  a  View  of  our  Acqui- 
ifitions  by  Sea  this  Campaign.  The  Englifh 
iAdmiral  Leak  it  feems  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful 
■  in  the  Mediterranean  than  the  Confederate 
:GeneraIs  had  been  by  Land  ;  for  after  he  had 
reliev’d  Barcelona ,  he  attack’d  Carthagena , 

Iwhich  furrender’d  to  him  about  the  middle 
of  June ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  Augufi  he  rook 
'Alicant  by  Storm,  after  which  the  Caftle  fur- 
irender’d.  About  the  middle  of  September  he 
reduc’d  the  Ifiands  of  Majorca  and  Tvica  to 
the  Obedience  of  King  Charles  III.  But  the 
-Confederate  Army  being  retired  out  of  Caflille, 
Carthagena  was  retaken  by  King  Phil/p's  Forces 
the  following  Winter ;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
alfo  retook  Cuenca  on  the  Confines  of  Cajhl/e, 
being  a  confiderable  frontier  Town  in  the 
Poffeffion  of  the  Allies,  and  made  the  Garrifon, 
confifting  of  two  thoufand  Men,  Prifoners  of 
War. 

^  Whilft  Affairs  were  in  this  Situation,  and  K.  peter 
Sir  Cloud/ly  Shovel  and  the  Earl  of  Rivers  re-  dies  and  is 
main’d  at  Lisbon  with  the  Troops  above-  fucc<;ecied 
mention’d,  Don  Pedro  King  of  Portugal  died, 
viz,,  on  the  eleventh  of  December  1706 ,  in  the 
fifty-eighth  Year  of  his  Age.  He  had  been 
married  three  times :  His  firft  Wife  was  the  The 
Rsfncefs  Loutfa  de  Gufman,  Daughter  to  the  Wives 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  dy’d  Anno  1666.  and  I  Hue 
He  had  by  her  the  Infanta  Isabella,  who  was  jlftheIatc 
declar’d  Heirefs  of  the  Kingdom  in  1674,  and  KmS’ 
eontraded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  i<?3o,  but 
Jy’d  unmarried  on  the  twenty-firft  of  October 
1690.  His  fscond  Wife  was  Mary-Frances- 
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IfabeUa.  of  Savoy ,  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Nemours ,  who  had  been  divorc’d  from  his 
Brother  the  late  King  Alphonfo.  He  married 
her  the  fecond  of  April  1668,  and  fhe  died 
the  feventeenth  of  December  1683.  His  third 
Wife  was  Mari  a- Sophia- Elizabeth,  Daughter 
of  Philip -William  Ele&or  Palatine.  He  marri¬ 
ed  her  in  1687,  and  fhe  died  in  1699,  by 
whom  he  had  I  flue,  1.  ASon  born  the  thirtieth 
of  Augujl  1688,  who  died  a  few  Days  after. 
2.  Don  John -Francis -Jofeph -Antonio,  &c.  his 
orefent  Majefly,  born  the  twenty-fecond  of 
QElober  1689,  and  declar’d  Heir  apparent  to 
the  Crown  by  the  three  Effaces  aflcmbled  at 
Lisbon  the  firft  of  December  1699.  3.  Francis - 

Xavier- Antonio  -Urban,  May  the  twenty-fifth 
1691.  4.  Antony  -  Francis,  born  March  the 

fifteenth  1695.  y.  Therefa-  Frances -Jofepha, 
born  February  the  twenty-fourth  1 696  :  She 
was  contraded  to  the  prefent  Emperor,  but 
dy’d  in  1704.  6.  Emanuel,  born  Auguft  the 

third,  169'].  And,  7.  Francifca  -  Xavier a- 
Jofepha ,  born  January  the  thirtieth,  1699. 
And  betides  thefe  he  had  a  natural  Daughter 
married  to  the  eldefi  Son  of  the  Duke  of 
Cad  aval,  Anno  1 69^. 

As  to  the  Infanca,  the  Princefs  Catherine, 
Sifter  of  King  Peter ,  born  the  fourteenth  of 
November  1638,  fhe  was  married,  as  hath 
been  intimated  already,  to  Charles  II.  King  of 
England,  by  a  Treaty  concluded  the  twelfth 
of  May  1662  i  the  Marriage  being  firft  mag¬ 
nificently  folemniz’d  by  Proxy  at  Lisbon ,  and 
afterwards  confummated  at  Portfmotith  in 
England ,  whither  the  King  went  to  meet  her. 
Tne  Queen-Regent  of  Portugal,  her  Mother, 
gave  her  as  a  Dower  Tangier  in  Africa ,  and 
the  iflur.d  of  B.  mb  ay  in  the  Eaft-Indies  :  The 
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firfl  of  which  was  kept  for  fome  Years  at  a 
great  Expence  ;  but  the  Minifiry  of  England 
being  of  Opinion  the  Advantages  they  ihou’d 
reap  by  it  wou’d  not  countervail  the  Charge 
of  maintaining  it,  thought  fit  to  demolifh  the 
Works  and  leave  it.  Anno  1684  ;  and  King 
Charles  conferr’d  the  Iflaud  of  Bombay  on  the 
Engl/jh  Eaft-lndta-Qompany ,  which  they  fli{l 
retain,  it  being  the  Seat  of  the  principal  Go¬ 
vernor  they  have  in  Indict.  Befides  thefe 
Places  the  Infanta  had  a  Fortune  of  three 
millions  of  Livres,  or  three  hundred  thoufand 
Pounds,  according  to  fome  Writers,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  Pounds.  She  continu’d  in  England 
about  feven  or  eight  Years  after  the  Death  of 
King  Charles,  but  in  1602  retir'd  to  Portugal , 

.where  file  died  on  the  thirry-firfi  of  December 

:i7°5. 

:  On  the  Death  of  King  Peter ,  his  eldeft  Son 
■.Don  'John  fucceeded  to  the  Crown,  as  has  been 
intimated  already.  The  French  had  greac 
.Hopes  on  this  Event  to  have  withdrawn 
Portugal  from  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  things 
iwere  carried  fo  far  that  fome  Afts  of  Hofiility 
pafs’d  between  the  Royal  Navy  of  England 
^nd  the  Forts  in  the  River  of  Lisbon ,  which 
Were  order’d  to  fire  on  the  Cruifers  Admiral 
Shovel  fent  out  of  that  River.  But  partly  by 
ihe  Influence  of  the  Enghjb  Fleet  and  Forces, 
and  partly  by  EngUfh  Treafure,  the  Portuguefe 
were^  kept  fleady  to  the  Allies  ;  they  were 
[pleas  d  to  fufter  the  Englij])  to  continue  the 
War  on  that  fide  at  their  own  Expence. 

■  Men  of  War  and  Tranfports  being  al  on*  h7s 
provided  with  Water  and  other  Neccflaries  leaving 
to  continue  their  Voyage,  the  Xroops  under  Lubon 
he  Command  of  the  Ea ^{Rivers  w e re  im bark’d,  c‘,e 

and  Troops. 
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and  defign’d  to  fail  the  fecond  of  January  foi: 
Alicanty  according  to  the  Defire  of  the  King 
of  Spain  ;  but  the  Night  before  the  General 
receiv’d  Orders  from  England  to  the  contrary. 
His  Excellency  held  a  Council  of  War,  and 
therein  it  was  refolv’d  that  my  Lord  lliou’d 
prefent  a  Memorial  to  the  new  King  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him- with  the  Conditional  Orders  he 
had  receiv’d.  His  Excellency  had  accordingly 
Audience  the  4th  of  his  Portuguefe  Majelly, 
who  receiv’d  him  with  ail  poffible  Marks  of 
Efteem,  and  deliver’d  his  Memorial  contain¬ 
ing  the  Conditions  upon  which  he  was  order’d 
toland,  which  are  in  Subftance  as  follows. 

1.  That  the  King  fnou’d  give  him  pofidve 
Aflurances  that  the  Portuguefe  Troops  in 
Valencia  fhou’d  be  recruited  to  nineteen  Bat¬ 
talions,  each  of  fix  hundred  effedive  Men, 
and  the  Cavalry  remounted  ;  and  that  the 
faid  Recruits  and  other  Necefifaries  to  enable 
thofe  Troops  to  take  the  Field  fhou’d  be 
immediately  lent  away.  2.  That  the  Sub- 
iidies  paid  by  England  and  Holland  for,  the 
Pay  of  13000  Men,  which  they  are  oblig’d 
to  maintain  by  the  Treaty,  may  be  remitted 
diredly  to  Valencia,  or  wherefoever  chat  Army 
is,  in  order  that  thofe  Troops  be  punctually 
paid  oat  of  it  by  the  Orders  of  the  Comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  her  Majefty’s  Forces.  3.  That 
if  his  Portuguefe  Majefty  cannot  provide  Ships 
to  transport  the  faid  Recruits,  his  Excellency 
will  take  care  to  fend  them  aboard  Englifi ) 
Ships,  his  Majefty  paying  the  Charges,  and, 
finding  Provifions,  or  paying  them.  4.  That 
the  late  King  having  propofed  by  his  Envoy 
and  the  Marquis  de  Montandre  in  England  to 
join  ten  choufand  Foot  and  between  two  and 
three  thoufand  Horfe  to  the  1  roops  under 
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the  Command  of  the  Earl  Rivers  to  march 
diredly  to  Madrid ,  his  Excellency  defires  a 
particular  Aflurance  from  his  prefent  Majefiy 
thac  the  fame  fhall  be  perform’d  ;  as  aifo  to 
know  what  Meafures  are  already  taken  for 
that  Purpofe,  what  likelihood  there  is  that  a 
Body  of  that  number  (hall  be  ready  and  in  a 
Condition  to  march  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  in  what  Manner  and  which  Way  it  is 
propos’d  they  (hou’d  march  towards  Madrid. 
5.  His  Excellency  declares,  that  he  has  Orders 
to  agree  before-hand  and  concert  with  the 
King  all  things  relating  to  the  Artillery,  Bag¬ 
gage,  and  Provihons,  and  exped  that  his 
Majefiy  {hou’d  furnifii  every  thing  for  that 
Service,  according  to  the  Treaty  relating  to 
the  firft  Forces  that  were  fent  from  England , 
and  that  the  Troops  under  his  Command 
may  be  furnifii’d  with  Provilions  for  themfelves 
and  Forrage  for  their  Horfes  at  their  own 
Charge,  but  at  the  fame  Price  as  the  King’s 
.  Troops.  6.  My  Lord  declares  as  to  the 
:  point  of  Command,  which  has  been  liable  to 
|  fo  many  Inconveniences,  that  he  will  not  be 
i  commanded  by  any  Body  but  his  Majefiy  alone. 
\His  Excellency  defires  in  the  conclufion  his 
.  Portuguefe  Majefiy  to  let  him  have  an  Anfwer 
to  all  thefe  Points  in  four  Days,  that  he  may 
•take  his  Meafures  accordingly  and  thac  in 
(the  mean  time  the  necefi'ary  Provifions  of 
^ Straw  and  Barley  for  his  Horles  may  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

t  The  Court  of  Portugal  not  thinking  fit  to 
t  comply  with  the  Demands  in  the  Earl  of 
I  Rivers's  Memorial,  Sr.  Cloud/ley  Shovel  and  the 
jEarl,  with  the  Englijb  Troops  aboard,  fail’d 
from  Lisbon  the  eighteenth  of  'January ,  and 
arriv'd  at  Alicant  the  eighth  of  February.  The 
u  .  Vol.  XIII.  P  p  p  Earl 
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Earl  of  Rivers  having  landed  thefe  Forces,  and 
left  them  under  the  Command  of  the  Earl  of 
Galway,  return’d  to  England,  together  with 
the  Earl  of  EJfex  and  Brigadier  Gorges,  who 
were  embark’d  in  the  firft  Defign,  but  for 
Reafons  beft  known  to  themfelves  declin’d 
remaining  in  Valencia.  King  Charles  alio  not 
approving  the  Condud  of  the  Generals  the 
Marquis^  Minas  and  the  Earl  of  Galway , 
thought  fit  the  latter  end  of  February  to  de- 
dare  his  Refolution  of  leaving  the  Army  and 
retiring  into  Catalonia,  which  he  did  foon 
after,  taking  with  him  a  Regiment  of  Dragoons 
and  another  of  Dutch  Foot.  It  was  reported 
however  that  the  Army  of  the  Allies  ftill 
amounted  to  thirty  thoufand  Men,  though  it 
appears  that  at  the  Battle  of  Almanza,  which 
happen’d  but  a  very  little  while  afterwards, 
they  were  not  eighteen  thoufand  effective 
Men.  Nor  was  the  Deficiency  in  point  of 
Troops  their  only  Misfortune,  it  is  evident 
there  were  great  Mifunderftandings  between 
King  Charles’s  Court  and  the  Generals,  which 
gave  but  a  melancholy  Profped  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Campaign.  We  find  the  beft  Account  of 
the  State  of  the  Armies  in  Spain  in  a  Letter  • 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  wrote  from  Italy  to  the 
Tortuguefe  Ambaflador  that  attended  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army  in  Valencia  at  this  time,  in 
which  he  has  thefe  ExprefTions  :  Wou’d  to 
God,  fays  the  Earl,  you  were  free  from  Un~ 
eafineftes  when  I  hope  to  be  in  Quiet  :  Ic 
feems  to  me  as  if  Storms  were  threatning 
Spain ,  and  I  am  the  more  concern’d,  becaufe 
bwoagh's  of  the  Probability  of  your  Generals  continu- 
Acceunt  ing  in  a  Bifpofiticn  of  rafh  Meafures.  It  is 
of  the  certain  they  are  only  in  a  Condition  for  a 

tiwW*r  L/c  fen  five,  and  that  fufikes  for  the  prefent* 
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fince  the  Preparatives  againft  France  are  fo 
terrible  in  Italy  and  in  Flanders.  Yon  know 
my  Opinion  in  the  Council  of  War  held  at 
Valencia  ;  but  the  Succours  which  are  coming 
and  the  Perfon  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ,  are 
certain  Proofs  of  the  great  Efforts  the  Enemy 
will  make  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  Cam¬ 
paign.  If  we  prevent  their  firft  Imperuofi  y, 
whilft  Naples ,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  may  be 
fecur’d,  Peace  will  give  us  all  we  can  defire. 
I  am  oblig’d  to  give  you  Notice  that  no 
Endeavours  can  prevent  the  Imperialifts  from 
marching  towards  Naples ,  it  is  impoffible  tq 
hinder  that  Diverfion  of  their  Troops  ;  it  is 
our  Intereft  to  give  the  neceflary  Help  towards 
bringing  that  Affair  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion  : 
And  methinks  one  might  hope  upon  the  Suc- 
cefs  of  that  Enterprize,  that  thofe  Troops 
might  be  folicited  and  obtain’d  for  the  Succour 
of  Spain. 

But,  my  Lord,  pray  confider  the  Confe- 
quences  of  a  loft  Battle  in  the  Spring  :  Perhaps 
a  Difgrace  was  lefs  fatal  in  Flanders.  By  a 
Superiority  of  Horfe  fuch  a  Misfortune  rnay 
happen  to  the  beft  Foot  in  the  World,  which 
will  be  cut  off  entirely  in  cafe  of  a  Defeat, 
and  all  Spain  at  the  fame  time  loft  for  want 
of  Garrifons  in  the  ftrong  Places  we  pofiefs. 
If  we  defend  well  what  we  have,  their  great 
number  of  Horfe  will  confume  it  felf  for  want 
of  Forrage,  or  deftroy  that  part  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  which  is  ill  affeded,  and  be  called  by 
■  their  preffing  Neceffities  elfewhere,  fince  w a 
have  in  Italy  near  70000  effedive  Men  for 
the  vigorous  Meafures  that  are  concerted. 

I  know  my  Reafons,  tho’  good,  will  have 
!  little  Force  with  the  Generals  ;  they  have  the 
laft  Campaign  in  their  Thoughts,  and  have. 

P  p  p  a  not 
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not  perhaps  the  fame  Tranquility  of  Mind 
and  Quiet  which,  I  thank  God,  I  enjoy,  being 
well  content  with  the  Beginnings  I  have  made, 
only  wifhing  a  happy  Corrclufion  to  this  great 
Affair ;  alluring  your  Excellency  that  nothing 
Private  find!  ever  mix  with  my  Thoughts  for 
the  Publick.  But  I  j  it  ft  I  y  lay  a  Strefs  on  the 
great  Credit  you  have  with  every  Body,  and 
am  well  allur’d  that  the  Intereft  ot  your 
Country  requires  Meafurcs  of  the  utmoft 
Precaution,  fince  your  beft  Troops  are  in 
Spain ,  and  that  a  Defeat  wou’d  expofe  Portu¬ 
gal  before  Succours  can  arrive,  fince  England 
has  left  herfelfalmofl  unprovided  withTroops, 
and  that  the  Forces  in  Italy  being  defign'd  for 
other  Services,  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain 
any  of  them,  tho’  the  Circum  fiances  preflingly 
require  it.  I  therefore  entreat  your  Excellency 
to  think  again  of  the  Confcquence  of  a  loft 
Battle  :  God  be  prais'd  we  are  not  in  a  Ne- 
cefficy  of  a  Viftory,  that  is  the  Circumftance 
of  France. 

At  prefent  I  have  nothing  to  propofe  to 
your  Excellency,  nor  to  with,  but  that  the 
Troops  might  not  be  fatigu'd  in  the  impoffible 
Views  of  gaining  Madrid half  the  Army 
being  expos'd  to  Deftruftion  by  DTeafes  and 
Famine,  or  the  whole,  in  a  very  improper 
time  by  an  unequal  Battle.  I  will  negledt 
nothing  in  my  Power  to  obtain  in  a  favour¬ 
able  Opportunity  a  Succour  of  Troops  for 
Spain ,  that  in  the  after-Seafon  we  may  pnffi 
our  Affairs-  i; 

But  the  Marquis  dai  Minas  and  the  Earl  of 
Galway  being  Strangers  to  thefe  prudent 
Councils,  took  the  Field  the  fixth  of  April 
N.  S.  and  having  deflroy’d  fome  of  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  Magazines  on  the  Frontiers  of  Cajhlie. 

laid 
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laid  Siege  to  the  Cartle  of  ViUena.  Before  the 
Breach  was  acceffible,  they  receiv’d  IntelH- 
crence  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  advanc’d 
as  far  as  the  Plains  of  Almanz,a ,  with  feventy- 
fix  Squadrons  of  Horfe,  and  fifty-four  Batta¬ 
lions  of  Foot,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  on  the  March  to  join  him  with  feven  or 
eight  thoufand  French >  while  the  Allies  had  no 
Profpeft  of  being  reinforc’d  by  the  Troops 
from  Catalonia ,  King  Charles  having  declar’d 
his  Intention  of  marching  with  them  to  Roup- 
fillon,  and  defir’d  the  Lord  Galway  to  diffribute 
the  Army  on  the  Frontiers  of  Valencia  and 
r Arragon  for  the  Security  of  thofe  Provinces  : 

(which  was  certainly  not  bad  Advice,  in  the 
Circumftances  the  Confederates  then  were.) 
However,  it  was  agreed  in  a  Council  of  War 
to  march  and  attack  the  Enemy,  who  waited 
for  them  in  the  Plains  of  Almanza,  the  moft 
advantageous  Ground  they  cou’d  have  chofen, 
on  account  of  their  Superiority  in  Horfe  : 

But  the  Earl  of  Galway  having  fupply’d  his 
want  of  Cavalry,  as  he  thought,  by  inter¬ 
lining  a  Brigade  of  Foot  with  each  Wing  of 
Horfe,  ventur’d  to  engage  the  Enemy  on  the  Battle  of 
twenty-fifth  of  April  N.  S.  about  three  in  the  ^lmartz‘l- 
Afternoon.  The  Earl  ported  himfelf  at  the 
Head  of  the  Englifi  Dragoons  on  the  left, 
and  march’d  to  attack  the  Enemies  right  Wing 
of  Horfe,  the  Pertuguefe  being  order’d  to  take 
the  Charge  as  it  fhou’d  come  to  them  gradually 
from  the  left.  As  foon  as  the  left  Wing  was 
advanc’d  within  an  hundred  Paces  of  the 
Enemy’s  Horfe,  they  advanc’d  out  of  their 
Line  to  meet  the  Charge,  and  by  the  Weight 
Jof  their  Squadrons  forc’d  thofe  of  the  Allies 
to  retreat  about  fifty  Paces  ;  but  Colonel 
Southwell's  and  Wade’ s  Regiments  of  Foot, 

who 
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who  were  on  the  left  of  that  Brigade  which 
was  interlin’d  with  the  Horfe  of  the  fird  Line, 
coming  up  and  firing  upon  the  Enemies  Flank 
and  Rear,  and  the  Cavalry  at  the  fame  time 
receiving  the  Charge  in  the  Front,  drove  them 
in  Diforder  through  their  own  Lines  with 
great  Slaughter.  By  this  time  the  Englijh  and 
Dutch  Foot,  under  the  Command  of  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  Earl  and  Baron  Freijhem ,  were 
fiurply  engag’d  in  the  Center,  and  broke 
through  the  Enemy’s  fird  and  fecond  Line, 
driving  them  as  far  as  the  Walls  of  Almanza ; 
but  the  Enemy’s  Cavalry  of  the  fecond  Line 
falling  in  upon  their  Flank,  forc’d  the  Englijh 
and  Dutch  Infantry  back  with  great  Lofs. 

The  Enemy  obferving  that  the  Portuguefe 
Cavalry  on  the  right  did  not  advance  with  the 
left  Wing,  detach’d  fome  Squadrons  to  attack 
them,  their  Line  following  flowly  to  fudain 
them ;  but  the  Portuguese  did  not  flay  to  receive 
them,  for  upon  the  Hrfl  Charge  of  the  detach’d 
Squadrons  the  whole  right  Wing  of  the  Portu r 
guefe  Cavalry  run  away  and  abandon’d  their 
Infantry,  who  were  mod  of.them  either  kill’d 
or  made  Prifoners. 

The  Battle  continued  dill  on  the  left  Wing, 
the  Enemy  charging  the  Allies  with  frefh 
Squadrons  to  very  little  purpofe  ;  for  the 
Englijh  and  Tortuguefe  Horfe  on  that  fide  being 
favour’d  by  the  fire  of  the  Englifi  Battalions 
that  were  interlin’d  with  them,  broke  the 
Enemy  feveral  times.  Whereupon  they  fent 
for  nine  Battalions,  mod  of  them  French ,  and 
drew  up  before  the  front  Line  of  Horfe,  in 
Qppofition  to  the  Englijh  Brigade,  and  at  the 
fame  time  brought  up  feveral  frefh  Squadrons 
to  mAe  another  Charge  upon  the  left  Wing 
of  Horfe,  chat  had  already  fufter’d  very  much, 

and 
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ind  loft  moft  of  the  Officers  who  commanded 
Squadrons  ;  Brigadier  Carpenter  was  the  only 
one  that  remain’d  unwounded.  The  Confe¬ 
derate  Troops  in  this  Condition  were  not  able 
to  fuftain  the  Charge,  but  gave  way  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  nine  French  Battalions 
charg’d  the  Englijb  Brigade  of  Foot  in  Front 
ind  Flank,  and  entirely  broke  them,  giving 
10  Quarter  for  fome  time  ;  the  Foot  in  vain 
;ry’d  to  the  Horfe  not  to  abandon  them. 
Neither  of  the  Generals,  the  Marquis  das 
Minas  or  the  Earl  of  Galway ,  Raid  to  fee  the 
md  of  the  Engagement,  but  left  that  brave 
landful  of  Foot  to  the  Mercy  of  the  Enemy  ,* 
whereupon  Major-General  Shrimpton,  Briga- 
iier  Macartney ,  Colonel  Briton ,  Colonel  HiU> 
with  fome  other  Officers  who  had  engaged  in 
he  Center,  aifembled  the  Stragglers  of  the 
'IngUJh  Regiments  into  a  Body,  and  joining 
bme  of  the  Dutch  and  Portugwfe,  to  the 
lumber  of  two  thoufand  Men,  retreated  to 
he  Hills  two  Leagues  diftant  from  the  Field 
>f  Battle,  repulling  the  Horfe  that  purfu’d 
hem  :  But  the  next  Morning  finding  them- 
elves  deftitute  both  of  Ammunition  and 
’rovifion,  and  being  futrounded  by  two  Lines 
/f  Foot,  they  were  oblig’d  to  furrendec 
frifoners  of  War. 

Brigadier  Kil/egrew,  who  was  wounded  in 
fie  firft  Charge,  ftill  keeping  the  Field,  was 
;ill’d  in  the  fecond.  The  Colonels  Dormer , 
loper,  Lawreme,  Green  and  de  Loche,  were 
fil’d  at  the  Head  of  their  Squadrons,  after 
laving  behav’d  with  the  utmoft  Gallantry  ; 
nd  Colonel  Pierce ,  and  Mr.  Hara,  Son  to  the 
;.ord  Tirawley ,  were  wounded.  Of  rhe  Foot, 
ne  Colonels  Hamilton,  WooUet  and  Neal ,  who 
prumanded  Regiments,  were  kill’d,  and  rhe 
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Lord  Mark  Kerr  and  Colonel  Clayton  wounded. 
As  to  the  Earl  ot  Galway  and  the  Marquis 
das  Minas ,  they  fled  with  the  Cavalry  that 
was  left,  amounting  to  about  three  thoufand 
five  hundred,  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Ebro  into 
Catalonia.  The  Foot  were  all  kill’d  or  taken 
Prifoners,  I  cou’d  never  hear  of  a  fingle  Com¬ 
pany  that  efcap’d. 

The  Day  after  the  Battle  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  join’d  the  Duke  of  Berwick  with  a 
Reinforcement  of  eight  or  ten  thoufand  Men; 
and  the  Enemy  having  taken  Xativa>  Alcyra, 
and  fome  other  places  which  he  Allies  had 
garrifon’d  on  the  Frontiers  of  Valencia ,  the 
Cities  of  Saragojja  and  Valencia ,  with  the  refl:  of 
theTowns  in  Arragon  and  Valencia ,  fubmitted  to 
the  Conquerors,  were  oblig’d  to  pay  large 
Sums  for  their  Revolt,  depriv’d  of  their 
Privileges,  difarm’d  and  treated  in  a  very 
barbarous  manner,  and  the  Town  of  Xativa 
in  particular,  was  burnt  and  raz’d  to  the 
Ground,  and  many  of  the  Inhabitants  mafia-; 
cred  for  their  Difaffe&ion  to  King  Philip. 
The  Spanijh  Generals  on  the  fide  of  Portugal 
took  Serpa  and  Moura  this  Campaign,  and 
nothing  remaining  in  the  Hands  of  the  Allies! 
but  A  he  ant  and  Denia  in  Valencia ,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  march’d  to  the  Frontiers  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  where  the  Confederate  Generals  having 
thrown  their  Troops  into  the  ftrong  Towns,  ' 
burnt  the  Country  that  the  Enemy  might  find 
no  Subfiftance.  Thefe  were  fome  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Effects  of  the  Battle  of  Almanza,  which  j 
the  Allies  might  have  prevented  if  the  Enter- 
prizes  on  Thoulon  and  Naples  had  been  de- 
ferr’d,  or  if  the  Marquis  das  Minus  and  the  j 
Earl  of  Galway  had  remain’d  upon  the  De-  J 
fenfive  till  thole  Expeditions  had  been  over. 

The. 
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The  Campaign  ended  on  the  fide  of  Catalonia  Lerid* 
with  the  taking  of  L.erida  by  the  Duke  oftaken  by 
Orleans  ;  and  on  the  Frontiers  of  Portugal 
King  Philip’s  Forces  took  Cividad  Rodrigo  by° 
jftorm.  And  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Noailles 
had  probably  made  an  entire  Conqueft  of 
Catalonia,  if  they  had  not  been  oblig’d  to 
detach  part  of  their  Troops  to  France  upon 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  $  laying  Siege  to  Jhoulon. 

The  following  Year,  1708,  the  Duke  of  170%: 
Orleans  made  himfelf  Matter  of  Tortofa  in  Tort  of* 
Catalonia ,  and  of  Denia  in  Valencia.  But  the  aR<^ 
Imperiaiifts  having  fent  Count  Staremburg  to  re 
Spain  from  Italy  with  a  Reinforcement  of 
eight  or  ten  thoufand  Men,  the  Forces  of 
France  and  King  Philip  were  content  to  be 
upon  theDefenfive  afterwards  in  that  Country. 

With  thefe  Forces  Sir  John  Leake ,  the  Englifi  j£jng  oF 
Admiral,  convoy’d  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  s/w/h mar- 
late  Princefs  of  Wolf  embattle,  from  Vado  in  r'e.s 
Italy  to  Catalonia,  where  the  Marriage  was^!£c5f's 
confummated  between  her  and  King  Charles,  tattle,  * 
After  which  Sir  John  Leake  taking  feme  Land’ 

Forces  on  board,  reduc’d  thelfland  of  Sardinia 
to  the  Obedience  of  King  Charles  :  And 
Before  the  end  of  September  the  Ifland  of 
Minorca ,  with  the  fine  Harbour  of  Port  Mahon , 
furrender’d  to  that  Admiral  and  General 
Stanhope.  In  the  mean  time  a  Contract  of 
Marriage  was  made  between  the  King  of  ^*jn  « 
Portugal  and  the  Archdutchefs  Mary- Anne  of  Portugal 
Aufiria,  fecond  Sitter  to  the  Emperor  and  marries 
K,ing  Charles  ;  and  her  Majetty  arriving  from  die  Arch- 
HolJand  at  Spithead  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sep - 
tember ,  was  convoy’d  to  Lisbon  by  Admiral  arJ‘ 
Byng, ,  where  fhe  arriv’d  the  fixteenth  of 
OLlober ,  N.  S.  And  tho’  King  Charles’s  Forces 
as  well  as  the  King  of  Portugal’s  had  been 
Vol.  XIII.  Qqq  eonfiderably 
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eonfiderably  recruited  and  augmented  this 
Campaign,  yet  thofe  Courts  were  fo  taken  up 
wich  the  Preparations  for  folemnizing  theft 
Marriages,  and  Rejoicings  afterwards,  thai 
the  Military  Operations  in  chefe  Countriej 
feem’d  to  be  at  a  ftand. 

The  Campaign  of  1705)  begun  unfortunate!) 
1709.  for  the  Allies  on  the  fide  of  Portugal :  For  th( 
Portuguefe  and  Spanifh  Armies  being  encamps 
on  the  Banks  of  the  River  Cay  a  oppofite  t( 
each  other,  and  the  Marquis  de  Bay  making  i 
Motion  towards  Campo  Mayor ,  the  FortugueJ 
Generals  refolv’d  to  attack  him,  contrary  t( 
the  Opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Galway.  Where 
upon  all  the  Horfe  and  a  Body  of  FortugueJ 
Foot  had  Orders  to  march  immediately  witi 
five  Field-Pieces  and  begin  the  Engagement 
while  the  reft  of  the  Army  follow’d  to  fuppor 
them.  But  the  Spanijh  Cavalry  no  foone 
charg’d  the  Portuguefe  Horfe  but  they  fled  am 
abandon’d  their  Foor,  as  they  had  done  a 
the  Battle  of  Almanz.a.  Whereupon  the  Ene 
my  immediately  took  the  five  Field-Piece 
and  fell  upon  the  Foot  in  Flank.  Brigadie 
Fierce  s  Englijh  Brigade  was  order’d  to  marc 
and  favour  the  Retreat  of  the  Portuguefe  Foot 
which  they  did  wich  fo  much  Refolution  tha 
they  recover’d  the  Field-Pieces  again.  Tli 
Portuguefe  Generals  however  were  fo  far  fror 
fupporting  them,  that  they  quitted  theFiek 
Brigade6  leavin8  c*1,s  ^ne  Brigade  to  be  furrounded  b 
of  EngUSh  the  Enemy’s  whole  Army,  and  made  Prifoneii 
made  together  with  Major  General  Sankey,  the  Ea 
prifoners  fiarrimore,  and  Brigadier  Pierce  himfel 

IsaLjox-  Galway,  ’tis  faid,  had  a  Hor 

fnot  under  him,  but  he  made  a  fhift  to  efcaj 
out  of  the  Field  writh  the  Portuguefe  General 
as  he  had  done  at  Almanza.  The  Marqu 
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de  Bay  afterwards  purfu’d  the  Portuguefe  Army; 
but  they  retreated  beyond  Elvcu j,  and  pobed 
themfelves  in  an  advantagious  Camp,  where 
it  was  not  eafy  to  attack  them. 

In  Catalonia  King  Charles's  Army  being  Balagaer 
fuperior  to  that  of  his  Rival’s,  pafs’d  the  “ke;n  by 
Seg/a,  and  made  themfelves  Mahers  of  Bala-  K‘Cl3arles' 
\uer.  There  happen'd  no  farther  Adtion  in 
Spain  or  Portugal  this  Year,  unlefs  the  Siege  of 
:he  Cable  of  Alicant ,  which  continu'd,  with 
:ome  Intermiffions,  from  the  time  the  Town 
was  taken  lab  Year  till  the  middle  of  April  fkant 
ll°9-  The  Spaniards,  finding  it  impoflible  ^ 

:o  reduce  it  any  other  way,  were  refolv’d  to  dered  by 
alow  it  up  by  a  great  Mine,  in  which  they  th sEnglijh 
odg'd  twelve  thoufand  Barrels  of  Powder. 

They  fummon’d  the  Governor  and  acquainted 
uim  with  his  Danger,  and  propos'd  that  two 
A  his  Officers  fhou'd  come  out  and  view  the 
Mine,  which  they  did  accordingly,  and  upon 
-heir  Report  the  Governor  held  a  Council  of 
fYar,  wherein  it  was  refolv'd  not  to  furrender, 
ind  th q  French  fprung  their  Mine,  which  made 
incredible  Noife,  but  had  no  great  Effedt 
tpon  the  Cable,  only  the  Governor  Major 
General  Richards  and  Colonel  Syburgh,  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  a  little  too  near  the  Place  where  the 
Mine  was,  were  unfortunately  buried  in  the 
Auins,  with  feveral  other  Officers.  The 
Command  devolving  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
| X Albany  he  refolv’d  to  hold  out  till  he  was 
eliev’d,  and  to  that  end  reduc'd  his  Men  to 
hort  Allowance.  And  on  the  fifteenth  of 
4pril  Sir  George  Byng  and  Major  General 
ftanbope  appear’d  before  Alicant  with  a  Squa¬ 
dron  of  Men  of  War  and  four  thoufand  Land- 
;Men  on  board  ;  but  the  Spanijh  Army  being 
;ginfore’d,  and  the  Coab  very  tempebucus, 
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it  was  not  thought  advifable  to  land,  and 
they  contented  themfelves  with  fending  a 
Flag  cf  Truce  on  Shoar,  and  capitulating  to 
withdraw  the  Garrifon  from  the  Caftle  and 
deliver  it  up,  which  the  Spaniards  agreed  to  ; 
and  purfuant  to  this  Capitulation  the  Garrifon, 
confiding  of  about  five  hundred  Men,  march’d 
out  the  eighteenth  of  April  N.  S.  with  two 
Pieces  of  Cannon  and  all  other  marks  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  and  embark’d  on  board  the  Fleet. 

A  further  Reinforcement  of  Troops  being 
5710.  fent  from  Italy  to  Catalonia  in  the  Year  1710, 
King  Charles  advanc'd  with  his  Army  to  at¬ 
tack  King  Philip,  who  was  then  alfo  at  the 
head  of  his  Troops  in  Arragon  :  and  coining 
up  with  the  Enemy  on  the  27th  of  July  in  the 
Battle  of  Evening  near  Almenara ,  he  gain’d  a  confidera- 
dlmenartt,  ble  Advantage  over  King  Philip's  Horfe,  but 
the  Foot  retir’d  by  the  favour  of  the  Night.  In 
this  A&ion  Count  Francis  of  Najjau  Auzierkirk, 
one  of  the  Generals  of  the  Allies,  was  kill’d 
by  a  Cannon  Shot  from  their  own  Guns ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Rochfort  another  of  their  Generals, 
being  clofely  engag’d  with  the  Enemy,  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  Sword. 

King  Philip  after  this  Defeat  retir’d  under 
the  Cannon  of  Lerida ,  where  not  being  able 
to  fubfift  his  Army,  he  retreated  to  Saragojfa , 
and  being  purfued  thither  by  King  Charles ,  he 
cou’d  noc  avoid  coming  to  ail  Engagement. 
The  Confederates  being  drawn  up  in  Order 
of  Battle  within  Cannon  Shot  of  the  Enemy, 
Count  Staremberg  with  the  reft  of  the  Generals 
went  to  obferve  their  Bifpofition,  and  found 
them  pofted  with  the  Ebro  on  their  Left,  the  , 
Town  of  Saragojfa  in  their  Rear,  and  their 
Right  Wing  of  Horfe  drawn  up  upon  the 
brow  of  a  fteep  Hill,  with  a  Battery  of  eight 

Pieces 
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»ieces  of  Cannon  in  their  Front.  The  Day 
jeing  far  fpent,  and  a  great  part  of  our  Foot 
lot  come  up,  it  was  thought  fit  to  defer  rhe 
Attack  tiU  the  next  Day.  .  On  the  twentieth  Batde  of 
it  break  of  Day  both  Armies  plaid  their  Can-  5 aragojfa. 
ion,  and  General  Stanhope^  who  commanded 
jur  left  Wing,  difcover’d  that  the  Enemy  had 
narch’d  mod  of  their  Horfe  from  their  left 
iVing  to  their  Right ;  upon  which  he  obtain’d 
jf  Marfnal  Starembevg  four  Battalions  of  Foor, 
vhich  Me  plac’d  at  the  left  of  our  Horfe,  and 
ix  Squadrons  of  Pcrtuguefe  Horfe  which  were 
wrought  from  our  right  he  drew  up  beyond 
rhe  four  Battalions,  in  order  to  ftretch  our 
eft  Wing  as  far  as  polfible  towards  the  Extent 
rf  their  right.  It  is  to  be  obferv’d  that  the 
Enemy  lay  in  an  oblique  Line  from  the  Ebro 
up  the  Hill,  fo  that  their  Troops  on  the  Hill 
lay  much  nearer  to  us  than  thofe  on  the  Del- 
tent  from  it  and  on  the  Plain.  Ac  twelve  a~ 

Clock  at  Noon  our  Signal  of  Battle  was  made, 
and  our  whole  Army  being  drawn  up  in  two 
Lines  march’d  at  once  to  attack  the  Enemy  in 
full  Front,  except  the  four  Battalions  which 
General  Stanhope  had  interlin’d  with  the  Horfe, 
whom  he  order’d  to  advance  and  take  Poft 
on  the  brow  of  the  Hill,  by  which  means  he 
gain’d  time  for  his  Wing  of  Horfe  to  form 
after  they  were  got  up.  Our  left  Wing  from 
their  Situation  coming  firft  to  the  Enemy 
began  the  Battle,  which  increas’d  towards 
the  centre,  and  fo  continu’d  to  the  right  till 
;the  whole  were  engag’d.  But  notwithllanding 
jaDifpofition  fo  properly  made,  and  the  Good- 
nefs  of  our  Troops,  the  Enemies  with  their 
fuperior  Numbers  and  Advantage  of  Ground 
feem’d  at  firft  to  have  the  better  of  the  Day; 
vyhich  probably  they  wou’d  have  maintain  d 
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If  all  our  Generals  commanding  on  the  left 
had  not  feafonably  led  on  frefh  Troops  to 
fupport,  and  rally  fuch  as  they  faw  pufti’d  or 
diforder’d,  by  which  the  Advantage  foon 
began  to  incline  to  the  Arms  of  his  Catholick 
Majefty.  While  the  Affair  was  obftinately 
difputed  on  the  left,  our  Foot  being  deeply 
engag’d,  made  a  great  Slaughter  of  the  Ene¬ 
my  :  And  at  the  fame  time  their  left  Wing  of 
Horfe  making  little  Refinance,  within  the 
Space  of  two  Hours  we  gain’d  a  compieat  and 
glorious  Vi&ory.  We  took  all  their  Cannon 
and  moft  of  their  Colours  ;  fo  that  out  of 
forty  Battalions  not  above  four  thoufand 
efcap’d,  and  of  fixty  Squadrons  about  the 
like  number ;  all  the  refl  being  kill’d  or  taken 
Frifoners.  The  King  during  the  whole  A&ion 
gave  the  neceflary  Orders,  and  with  his  Royal 
Prefence  continu’d  to  encourage  the  Troops. 
His  Majefty  enter’d  the  Town  of  Saragojfa 
the  fame  Night,  where  he  was  receiv’d  with 
the  Acclamations  of  the  People,  and  all  ima¬ 
ginable  Expreffions  of  Joy.  The  fame  Night 
the  Citadel  of  Saragojfa  capitulated,  and  the 
Garrifon  flirrerider’d  themfelves  Prifoners  of 
War. 

This  Vi&ory  coft  the  Allies  two  thoufand 
Men,  and  the  Enemy  at  Ieaft  three  thoufand, 
as  was  given  out,  befides  five  or  fix  thoufand 
that  were  made  Prifoners.  The  Allies  alfo 
took  feventy-two  Colours  and  Standards,  two 
and  twenty  Pieces  of  Cannon,  and  part  of 
the  Enemies  Baggage.  King  Philip  made  all 
the  haft  he  cou’d  to  Madrid?  where  he  arriv’d 
The  Af-  the  twenty-fourth  of  Augujl  ;  and  notwith- 
feftion  of  [landing  this  Misfortune,  the  Cajlilians  gave 
the  cap-  him  ftiu  freg!  proofs  of  their  Loyalty  and 
li* Philip  Affection.  But  apprehending  the  Allies  wou’d 

bend 
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bend  their  March  that  way,  he  thought  fit  to 
fend  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  the  Aflurias 
to  Valadolid ,  whither  ail  the  Grandees  and 
Officers  of  State  attended  them,  tho’  he  of¬ 
fer’d  to  difpenfe  with  their  Attendance  ;  fuch 
were  the  Affe&ions  of  the  Cajlilians  towards 
that  Prince  at  this  time,  to  which  nothing 
had  more  contributed  than  King  Charles's 
abandoning  them  to  the  Mercy  of  their 
Enemies,  when  they  had  made  their  Sub- 
miffion  and  declar’d  for  him  on  his  firft  taking 
Pofleffion  of  Madrid. 

After  the  Battle  of  Saragoffa,  the  Count  The 
JfAJfiwar ,  Ambaffador  of  Portugal  with  King  Portuguefe 
Charles  the  Third,  and  the  Count  D  Attalaya,  to 

General  of  the  Portuguefe  Troops  in  the  Army  |0jn  thac 
of  King  Charles,  fent  an  Exprefs  to  Lisbon  to  of  King 
reprefent  to  the  King  of  how  great  Importance  Charles 
it  was  to  the  common  Caufe  that  his  Majefty  s 
Army  (hou’d  advance  towards  Cafiile,  and 
fecond  the  Efforts  of  King  Charles .  Where¬ 
upon  the  Portuguefe  General  the  Count  de 
J/iUaverde  was  order’d  to  take  the  Field,  which 
he  did,  and  in  his  March  wrote  to  the  Army 
of  his  Catholick  Majefty  that  he  wou’d  move 
to  join  them  by  the  way  of  Menda  and  Truxiffo. 

He  march’d  firft  to  Barcarcta ,  and  then  to 
Xeres  de  los  Cavelier  os,  the  laft  of  which  Places 
being  of  no  defence  be  poffefs  d  himfelf  of  j 
but  without  attempting  any  thing  further 
retir’d  to  the  Frontiers  of  Portugal  ’Twas 
given  out  he  was  obligd  to  it  by  four  thou- 
land  of  the  Enemy’s  Horfe,  tho’  it  does  not 
appear  the  Enemy  had  any  fuch  Forces  on 
that  fide  as  might  reafonably  give  him  the 
leaft  Sollicitude.  At  the  fame  time  came 
Letters  again  from  the  Counts  of  Ajjumar  and 

Attalayat  foliciting  that  the  Portuguefe.  Army 

might 
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might  advance  to  the  Bridge  of  Alntardl 
And  thefe  Letters  were  accompany’d  by  orher 
from  General  Stanhope  to  the  Earl  of  Galwa ) 
preffing  to  be  join'd  by  him  at  Almaraz,,  wher 
he  wou’d  be  with  four  thoufand  Horfe.  H 
alfo  reprefented  in  the  moft  urgent  Term 
that  this  Jun&ion  was  of  the  greateft  Impor 
tance,  his  Catholick  Majefty  having  beei 
oblig’d  to  weaken  his  Army  very  much  b; 
leaving  Bodies  of  Troops  in  divers  Places 
fo  that  ’twas  judg’d  neitner  fafe  nor  prope 
for  him  to  purfue  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  wh< 
had  retir’d  precipitately  into  the  Old  Caftil 
to  draw  together  whac  Forces  he  coud 
Upon  the  arrival  of  thefe  Sollicitations  ant 
Remonftrances  ail  the  Minifters  of  the  Ailie 
at  Lisbon  met  together,  and  agreed  to  mak< 
their  joint  Application  to  the  King,  that  h< 
wou’d  be  pleas’d  forthwith  to  caufe  his  Armj 
to  march  and  join  that  of  his  Catholick  Ma- 
They  jefty.  But  the  Minifters  of  this  Court  an- 
refufeto  fwer’d  them,  that  the  junction  propos’d  wa: 
pom  King  utterly  impra&icable,  not  only  becaufe  of  th< 
Charles.  perpiexity  given  them  by  the  Enemies  foui 
thoufand  Horfe  on  the  Frontiers,  but  likewifl 
becaufe  the  Portuguefe  Cavalry  was  in  nc 
Condition  for  Service,  wanting  all  Neceftaries 
Another  Letter  came  from  General  Stanhope 
in  which  he  defir’d  that  at  lead  he  might  bt 
join’d  by  the  Forces  in  Portugal  that  were  ir 
the  Pay  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Minifters  of  the  Allies  renew’d  cheii 
Sollicitations,  arguing  the  indifpenfable  Ne- 
ceffity  of  fending  to  Almaraz,  the  Troops  in 
her  Britannick  Majefty’s  Pay,  and  prefling  this 
Court  to  reinforce  them  by  only  a  thoufand 
Horle  and  three  thoufand  Foot.  Likewife 
M.  le  Feure ,  who  after  the  Departure  of  the 

Earl 
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Earl  of  Galway ,  refided  at  Lisbon  as  Secretary 
to  the  Embafl'y  of  Great  Britain ,  offer’d  to 
fupply,  on  the  Account  of  the  Queen  his 
Sovereign,  the  Provifions  and  Money  necef- 
fary  for  the  faid  March.  To  procure  the 
fpeedier  Anfwer,  the  faid  Minifters  of  the 
Allies  went  all  in  a  Body  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  had  a  Conference  with  him  and 
other  the  Portuguefe  Minifters  ;  but  notwith- 
flanding  all  the  Arguments  they  con’d  ufe, 
the  Portuguefe  Miniftry  refus’d  abfolutely  to 
:omply  with  their  Defires,  excufing  them- 
felves  from  undertaking  that  their  Army 
fhou’d  do  any  more  than  make  fome  Siege  on 
the  Frontiers. 

King  Charles  however  having  ftaid  fome 
time  at  Saragojfa  to  refrefh  his  Troops,  fee  out 
'or  Madrid ,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  September 
arriv’d  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Alcaladede 
Henares ,  and  the  next  Day  General  Stanhope,  A^ 
with  a  Detachment  of  the  Army,  took  Pof-  jjes  take 
effion  of  Madrid.  On  the  twenty-eighth  PolTefllon 
King  Charles  made  his  triumphant  Entry  into  of  Madrid 
:hat  City,  and  having  perform’d  his  Devo-  again‘ 
>ions  at  the  Church  of  Nueftra  Signora  d'At- 
)ocha,  his  Majefty  took  up  his  Quarters  at  a 
Country-Seat  belonging  to  the  Conde  d’Aquilari 
'he  City  of  Madrid  having  agreed  to  furnifh 
Jiis  Majefty  with  a  Subfidy  of  forty  thoufand 
Crowns  a  Month  for  the  Subfiftance  of  his 
Army,  a  Detachment  was  fent  to  take 
’?offeffion  of  Toledo ,  which  lying  upon  the 
■ fagm ,  was  look’d  upon  as  an  advantageous 
Poft  for  facilitating  the  intended  Conjunction 
:ivith  the  Portuguefe. 

'  In  the  mean  time  King  Philip  having  fenc 
^Detachment  of  his  Troops  to  take  Poffeffion 
a  VoLXIII.  Rrr  of 
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of  Almaraz ,,  and  thereby  render’d  the  Coil 
junction  of  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Confederate: 
impracticable.  General  Stanhope  rejoin’d  th< 
Confederate  Army  that  had  been  employ’d  it 
fortifying  Toledo,  defigning  to  have  taken  u\ 
Winter  Quarters  in  Cafiile  ;  but  King  Philip ’ 
Army  being  reinforc’d  from  all  parts,  anc 
become  iuperior  to  chat  of  the  Allies,  it  wa 
,  thought  advifable  to  retreat  to  Jrragon  ;  ant 
Charles  taking  with  him  a  Regiment  o 
again  to  Dragoons  and  another  of  Foot,  march’ c 
Barcelona,  away  a  little  before  the  Army  decamp’d  t< 
Barcelona ,  in  order  to  cbferve  the  Motions  o 
the  French  on  the  fide  of  Rouffillon.  Hi 
Majefty  arriv’d  at  Barcelona  the  iixteenth  o 
December ,  and  a  few  Days  after  he  underftcoc 
that  the  Duke  de  Noailles  had  laid  Siege  tc 
Gironne. 

The  Army  of  the  Allies  in  their  Marc! 
from  Caftile  towards  Arragon,  divided  them 
felves  into  two  Bodies,  the  Germans  and  thi 
Povtuguefe  under  Count  Starembergh  took  on< 
Road,  and  General  Stanhope  with  the  Englijt 
Forces  another,  the  better  to  fubfift  th< 
Troops  in  their  March,  as  is  generally  faid 
but  others  impute  it  to  Stanhope’ s  Pride,  whs 
did  not  care  to  be  commanded  by  Starembergh 
The  eighth  inffant,  General  Stanhope  with  th< 
Britifh  Troops,  confiding  of  eight  Battalion: 
Battle  of  and  as  many  Squadrons,  halted  at  Bnhuega 
Brihuega.  where  he  was  furpriz’d  the  ninth  by  Kin£ 
Philip’s  Army,  which  furrounded  the  place 
the  Enghjh  defended  themfclves  with  greai 
Obfiinacy  till  the  tenth  in  the  Morning,  anc 
then  having  fpent  all  their  Ammunition,  wer, 
forc'd  to  fur  render  Prifoners  of  War. 
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Count  Starembergh  having  Advice  of  the 
Diftrefs  the  Britijh  Troops  were  in  at  Brihuega , 
march’d  to  their  Relief ;  but  was  met  by 
King  Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Vendojme  at  Villa 
Viciofa ,  about  a  League  from  Brihuega,  the 
tenth  inflant  in  the  Evening,  whereupon  a  y/ciefa* 
Battle  was  fought,  and  General  Star  ember gb 
gave  fufficient  Demonfiration  of  his  Military 
Skill,  by  defeating  the  Spaniards  when  he 
was  not  half  the  number.  However,  under¬ 
hand  ing  that  the  Britijh  Troops  in  Brihuega 
Xvere  made  Prifoners  of  War  that  Morning 
before,  and  not  being  in  a  Condition  with  the 
(mall  Body  of  Troops  he  had  with  him  to 
profecute  his  Victory,  he  continu’d  his  March 
towards  Arragon,  without  being  difturb’d  by 
>:he  Enemy,  and  having  withdrawn  the  Con¬ 
federate  Troops  out  of  the  Garnfons  in  that 
Kingdom,  he  march’d  afterwards  into  Cata¬ 
lonia,  and  arriv’d  at  Barcelona  the  beginning  of 
'February,  with  about  eleven  thoufand  effective 
Men.  A  little  after,  Advice  came  thac 
Gironne  had  furrender’d  to  the  Duke  of  Gimme 
• Noailles ,  and  the  Garrifon  Count  Starembergh  iurren- 
lad  left  in  Balaguer ,  confiding  of  two  Batta-  ^e:red  tor 
'ions  and  a  hundred  Horfe,  abandon’d  chat  and 
blace  alfo  upon  the  Approach  of  the  Enemy,  laguer, ' 
ind  retir’d  to  Barcelona ,•  fo  that  King  Charles, 
who  a  little  before  was  Matter  of  the  greatett 
t>arc  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain ,  had  now  no 
.more  in  his  Pofi'effion  than  the  Province  of 
Catalonia,  and  that  nor  entire, 
i  The  Count  ds  Sahaterra,  a  Spanijb  General, 
m  a  Letter  concerning  the  A&ions  of  Brihuega 
Ind  Villa  Vtciofa,  which  was  intercepted  by 
:he  Allies,  has  thefe  Exprefilons,  viz..  £  Gene*^ 

ral  Starembergh  gain’d  a  great  deal  of 

Honour,  which  ought  not  to  be  deny’d 
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4  him,  though  an  Enemy  :  His  Troops  be- 
4  hav’d  to  Admiration,  efpecially  his  Foot, 
4  which  I  don’t  believe  the  World  can  match, 
4  whether  we  confider  their  Bravery  in  fight- 
4  ing,  or  that  gallant  Air  with  which  they 
4  made  their  Retreat,  the  like  perhaps  never 
4  feen  before,  as  all  that  were  prefent  muft 
*  own.  As  for  us,  though  we  all  endeavour’d 
4  to  do  our  Duty,  yet  our  Succefs  muft  be 
4  attributed  chiefly  to  God  and  the  Juftice 
4  of  the  King’s  Caufe,  and  under  Heaven  to 
4  General  Stanhopes  ill  Conduft,  for  if  we  had 
4  not  taken  that  Body  under  his  Command, 
4  God  only  knows  what  wou’d  have  become 
4  of  us. 

This  was  the  laft  confiderable  Adion  that 
happen’d  in  Spain  during  the  late  War,  for 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  (now  King  of  Sardinia) 
having  fome  Difputes  with  the  Emperor  con¬ 
cerning  the  Extent  of  his  Dominions  in  Italy , 
refus’d  to  make  any  Diverfion  on  that  fide  : 
the  States  General  never  recruited  or  re- 
eftabli&’d  the  Troops  they  had  agreed  to 
maintain  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  Conjundion 
with  Britain-,  and  neither  the  Imperialifts  or 
Portuguefe  had  any  Troops  fcarce  on  foot  in 
either  of  thofe  Kingdoms,  but  what  were 
maintain’d  by  the  Queen  of  England ,  fo  that 
the  War  was  become  an  infupportable  Bur¬ 
then  to  Great  Britain ,  and  the  fixing  King 
Charles  upon  the  Spanijh  Throne  in  thefe  Cir- 
cumftances,  altogether  impradicable.  Add 
to  this,  that  King  Charles  was  foon  after 
ele&ed  Emperor,  which  very  much  alter’d 
the  State  of  Affairs  ;  for  it  is  evident  from 
the  Grand  Alliance,  and  all  our  Treaties 
with  the  late  Emperors  on  this  Subject,  that 
it  never  was  intended  the  Empire  and  Spain 
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Ebou’d  be  united  under  one  Head.  Upon  all 
thefe  Considerations  therefore,  the  Queen  of 
England  was  induc’d  to  liften  to  Propofals  of 
Peace  made  her  by  the  French  King,  and  to 
enter  into  a  Treaty  for  the  Evacuation  of 
Catalonia  and  the  reft  of  Spain,  for  the  Parti¬ 
culars  whereof  I  refer  the  Reader  to  the 
Seventh  and  Ninth  Volumes  of  Modern  Hifiory. 
But  the  Disadvantages  Britain  lay  under  in 
carrying  on  the  Wat  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  the  Neceflity  there  was  of  concluding  a 
Peace,  when  the  Confederates  refus’d  to 
furnifh  their  refpe&ive  Quota’s  of  Troops  or 
Money,  according  to  the  feveral  Treaties 
made  with  us,  are  evident  to  a  Demonftra- 
tion,  from  the  Representation  made  by  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Queen  in 
the  Year  1711,  part  of  which  I  have  inferred 
to  juftify  the  Conduft  of  that  glorious  Frin- 
cefs  in  the  iaft  Years  of  her  Reign,  which  has 
been  So  vilely  afpers’d  by  fuch  Men  as  found 
their  Account  in  continuing  the  War,  and 
their  Creatures. 

This  Reprefentation  Sets  forth,  c  That  as 

*  in  the  Progrefs  of  the  War  in  Flanders  a 
‘  Disproportion  was  Soon  created  to  the  Pre- 
f  judice  of  England,  fo  the  very  beginning  of 
4  the  War  in  Portugal  brought  an  unequal 

*  Share  of  Burden  upon  us  ;  for  although  the 
Emperor  and  the  States  General  were  equally 

4  Parties  with  your  Maj'efty  in  the  Treaty 
i*  with  the  King  of  Portugal ,  yet  the  Emperor 
i*  neither  furnifhing  his  third  part  of  the 
i*  Troops  and  Subsidies  ftipulated  for,  nor  the 
ic  Dutch  confenting  to  take  an  equal  (hare  of 

*  his  Imperial  Majefty’s  Defedf  upon  them- 
4  Selves,  your  Majefty  hath  been  oblig’d  to 
4  furnifh  two  thirds  of  the  entire  Expence 
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created  by  that  Service.  Nor  has  the 
8  Inequality  flopp’d  there,  for  ever  fince  the 
8  Year  1706,  when  the  Englijh  and  Dutch 
8  Forces  march’d  out  of  Portugal  into  Cafiide , 
f  the  States  General  have  entirely  abandon’d 
*  the  War  in  Portugal,  and  left  your  Majefty 
e  to  profecuce  it  fingly  at  your  own  Charge, 
5  which  you  have  accordingly  done,  by 
8  replacing  a  greater  Number  of  Troops 
c  there  than  even  at  iirft  you  took  upon  you 
8  to  provide.  At  the  fame  time  your  Ma- 
8  jefty’s  generous  Endeavours  for  the  Support 
1  and  Defence  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  have 
8  been  but  ill  feconded  by  that  Prince  himfelf ; 
8  for  notwithftanding  that  by  his  Treaty  he 
5  had  oblig’d  himfelf  to  furnifh  twelve  thou- 
8  fand  Foot  and  three  thoufand  Horfe  upon 
8  his  own  Account,  befides  eleven  thoufand 
e  Foot  and  two  thoufand  Horfe  more  in 
8  Conhderation  of  a  Subiidy  paid  him,  yet 
c  according  to  the  beft  Information  your 
8  Commons  can  procure,  it  appears  that  he 
e  hath  fcarce  at  any  time  furnifh’d  thirteen 
8  thoufand  Men  in  the  whole. 

*  In  Spain  the  War  hath  been  yet  more 
5  unequal  and  burdenfome  to  your  Majefty 
8  than  in  any  ether  Branch  of  it,  for  being 
8  commenc’d  without  any  Treaty  whatfoever, 
8  the  Allies  have  almoft  wholly  declin’d  taking 
8  any  part  of  it  upon  themfelves.  A  fmall 
8  Body  of  Englijh  and  Dutch  Troops  were 
8  fent  thither  in  the  Year  1705,  not  as  being 
4  thought  fufficient  to  fnpport  a  regular  War, 
8  or  to  make  the  Conqueft  of  fo  large  a 
8  Country,  but  with  a  view  only  of  affifting 
8  the  Spaniards  to  fet  King  Charles  upon  the 
8  Throne,  occafton’d  by  the  great  Affurances 
c  which  were  given  of  their  Inclinations  to 
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c  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  ;  but  this  Expe&atioh 

*  failing,  England  was  infenfibly  drawn  into 
c  an  eftablifh’d  War,  under  all  the  Difadvan- 
c  tages  of  the  diftance  of  the  place,  and  the 
1  feeble  Efforts  of  the  other  Allies.  The 
c  Account  we  have  laid  before  your  Majefty 
e  upon  this  Head  is,  that  although  the 
c  Undertaking  was  enter’d  upon  at  the  parti- 

*  cular  and  earneft  Requeft  of  the  Imperial 

*  Court,  and  for  a  Caufe  of  no  lefs  Importance 
‘  and  Concern  for  them  than  the  reducing  the 
c  Spanifh  Monarchy  to  the  Houfe  of  Auflrid% 
€  yet  neither  the  late  Emperors,  nor  his 

*  prefent  Imperial  Majefty,  have  ever  had 
e  any  Forces  there  on  their  Account  till  the 
c  laft  Year,  and  then  only  one  Regiment  of 

I  *  Foot,  confifting  of  two  thoufand  Men. 

*  Though  the  States  General  have  contri- 
i  buted  fomething  more  to  this  Service,  yet 
c  their  fhare  alfo  hath  been  inconfiderable  ; 
‘  for  in  the  fpace  of  four  Years,  from  1705 
4  to  1708,  both  inclufive,  all  the  Forces  they 

*  have  fent  into  that  Country  have  not 

*  exceeded  tweive  thoufand  two  hundred 
‘  Men  ;  and  from  the  Year  1708  to  this 

*  time,  they  have  not  fent  any  Forces  of 

*  Recruits  whatfoever.  To  your  Majefty’s 

*  Care  and  Charge  the  Recovery  of  that 
4  Kingdom  hath  been  in  a  manner  wholly  left, 
e  as  if  none  elle  were  interefted  or  concern’d 

*  in  it.  And  the  Forces  which  your  Majefty 
‘  hath  fent  into  Spain  in  the  fpace  of  levetl 
1  Years,  from  1705  to  1711,  both  inclufive, 
‘  have  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  fifty-feven 

*  thoufand  nine  hundred  feventy-three  Men, 

*  befides  thirteen  Battalions  and  eighteen 
‘  Squadrons,  for  which  your  Majefty  hath 

*  paid  a  Subfidy  to  the  Emperor.  How 
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4  great  the  eftablilh’d  Expence  of  fuch  z 

*  number  of  Men  hath  been,  your  Msjefty 

*  very  well  knows,  and  your  Commons  very 
€  fenfibly  feel :  But  the  Weight  will  be  found 
4  much  greater,  when  ir  is  confider’d  how 
4  many  Articles  of  unufual  and  extraordinary 
4  Charge  have  attended  this  remote  and  diffi- 
4  cult  Service,  all  which  have  been  entirely 
4  defray’d  by  your  Majefty,  except  that  one 

*  of  tranfporting  the  few  Forces  which  were 
4  fent  by  the  States  General,  and  the  Vi&u- 
4  ailing  of  them  during  their  Tranfportacion 

*  only.  The  Accounts  deliver’d  to  your 
c  Commons  fhow,  that  the  Charge  of  your 
4  Majefty’s  Ships  and  Veflels  employ’d  in  the 
4  Service  of  the  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
4  reckon’d  after  the  rate  of  four  Pounds  a  Man 
4  per  Month,  from  the  time  they  fail’d  from 
4  hence  till  they  return’d,  were  lo.fi,  or  put 
4  upon  other  Services,  hath  amounted  to  fix 
4  millions,  five  hundred  and  forty  thoufand, 
4  nine  hundred  and  fixty-fix  Pounds,  fourteen 
4  Shillings,’  the  Charge  of  Tranfports  on  the 

*  part  of  Great  Britain ,  for  carrying  on  the 
4  War  in  Spam  and  Portugal ,  from  the  begin- 
4  ning  of  it  till  this  time,  hath  amounted  to 
4  one  million,  three  hundred  thirty-fix  thou- 
4  fand,  (even  hundred  and  nineteen  Pounds, 
4  nineteen  Shillings  and  eleven  Pence  ;  that 

*  of  vi&ualling  Land-Forces  for  the  lame 
4  Service,  to  five  hundred  eighty-three  thou- 
4  fand,  feven  hundred  and  feventy  Pounds. 

*  eight  Shillings  and  fix  Pence  ,•  and  that  of 
4  Contingencies  and  other  Extraordinaries  for 
4  the  fame  Service,  to  one  million,  eight 
4  hundred  and  forty  thoufand,  three  hundred 
!  fifty-three  Pounds. 
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We  fliou’d  take  notice  to  your  Majelly 
c  of  feveral  Sums  paid  upon  Account  of  Con- 

*  tingencies  and  Extraordinanes  in  Flanders, 
‘  making  together  the  Sum  of  one  million 
€  one  hundred  and  feven  thcufand  ninety-fix 
f  Pounds  ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  make  any 
s  Comparifon  of  them  with  what  the  States 

*  General  have  expended  upon  the  fame 

*  Head,  having  no  fuch  State  of  their  extraor- 
‘  dinary  Charge  before  us.  There  remains 

*  therefore  but  one  Particular  more  for  your 

*  Majefty’s  Obfervation,  which  arifes  from 

*  the  Sublidies  paid  to  foreign  Princes. 

*  Thefe  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  were 

*  born  in  equal  Proportion  by  your  Ms  jelly 
£  and  the  States  General,  but  in  this  Inflance 

*  alfo  the  Bailance  hath  been  call  in  Prejudice 
‘  of  your  Majelly  ;  for  it  appears  that  your 

*  Majefly  hath  fines  advanc’d  more  than  your 
‘  equal  Proportion,  three  millions  one  hun- 
f  dred  fifty-five  thoufand  Crowns,  befides 
‘  Extraordinaries  paid  in  Italy ,  and  not  inclu- 
s  ded  in  any  of  the  foregoing  Articles,  which 

*  arrive  to  five  hundred  thirty-nine  thoufand 
‘  five  hundred  fifty-three  Pounds. 

*  We  have  laid  thefe  feveral  particulars 

*  before  your  Majelly  in  tire  Shotted  manner 

*  we  have  been  able,  and  by  an  Effimate 
£  grounded  on  the  preceding  Facts,  it  doth 
e  appear,  that  over  and  above  the  Quota’s 

*  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  anfwermg  to 

*  thofe  contributed  by  your  Allies,  more  than 

*  nineteen  millions  have  been  expended  by 
£  your  Majelly  during  the  courfe  of  this  War, 
e  by  way  of  Surplufage,  or  exceeding  in, 

*  Bailance,  of  which  none  of  the  Confederates 
have  furnifh’d  any  thing  whatfoever. 
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Pofterity  wil)  certainly  be  amaz’d,  when 
they  come  to  find  that  the  Nation  carry’d  on 
a  Wat  on  fo  unequal  a  foot,  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  aggrandizing  our  Allies, 
and  enriching  fome  private  Families  at  home; 
(for  there  is  not  a  Man  of  that  Party  who 
were  for  continuing  the  War,  that  at  this  Day 
Feems  to  have  the  lealt  dread  of  the  French » 
though  they  have  enjoy’d  feventeen  or  eighteen 
Years  Peace,  and  are  confequently  much  more 
formidable  now,  than  they  were  at  the  end 
of  the  la  ft  War.)  What  fevere  Refledions 
therefore  muft  they  make  on  their  Anceftors, 
when  it  {hall  appear  that  they  might  have 
had  a  Peace  feven  Years  before  upon  their 
own  Terms,  and  fav’d  the  Nation  forty 
millions  of  Treafure,  befides  what  they  loft 
by  the  Interruption  of  their  Trade  ;  efpecialJy 
when  they  find  fuch  a  Load  of  Debts  tranf- 
micted  to  them,  and  the  Revenues  of  the 
Kingdom  fo  anticipated  that  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  find  Funds  to  maintain  even 
a  defenfive  War  ?  They  will  furely  be  mere 
ready  to  condemn  the  Condud  of  the  Britifh 
Court  for  continuing  the  War  fo  long,  than 
for  putting  an  end  to  it  fo  foon,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  Clamours  that  have  been 
rais’d  upon  that  Head.  They  will  refled 
alfo,  it  is  to  be  hop’d,  in  our  Favour,  that 
Mifcarriages  are  not  always  to  be  aferib’d  to 
a  Nation  in  general,  but  frequently  to  a  few 
defigning  felfifh  Spirits  that  happen  to  furround 
the  Throne,  and  are  pradis’d  in  the  pernicious 
Arc  of  difguifing 
before  the  Eyes 
proceed. 


Truth,  and  calling  a  mill 
of  their  Princes.  But  to 
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By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Utrecht  1713- 
the  thirty-firft  of  March  O.  S.  or  the  eleventh  PeaC1^  °f 
,  of  April  N.  S.  1713,  between  the  Allies  and  u'rcch!' 

\  France ,  the  moft  material  Articles  relating  to 
Portugal  were.  That  the  French  King  {hon’d 
relinquifh  both  Tides  of  the  River  of  Amazons 
in  South  America:  to  his  Portuguefe  Majefty,  and 
quit  all  Claim  to  the  Navigation  ol  the  faid 
River,  and  never  fuffer  any  French  Miffiona- 
r:es  ro  come  into  the  faid  Territories,  or  any 
other  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal ; 

,  and  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was  by  both 
Parties  accepted  as  Guarantee  of  the  faid 
Articles.  And  by  another  Treaty  made 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  in  'February 
1714-153  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  mutually  I?I4* 
■agreed  to  relinquifh  all  places  that  had  been 
taken  by  the  Forces  on  either  fide  during  the 
War,  but  as  to  Prizes,  each  Party  was  to 
remain  in  Pofteftion  of  what  they  had  refpec- 
itively  acquir’d  ;  which  Treaty  was  in  like 
: manner  guaranted  by  the  Queen  of  Great 
1  Britain. 

1  The  War  between  the  Confederates  and 
•  the  French  was  fcarce  ended,  when  another  ,7f5. 

I  was  begun  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  The  poi.„ 
in  which  the  latter  loft  the  Mure  a.  Th  e  tus«\fe 
Portuguefe  a  (lifted  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  £tnd  * 
(with  a  Squadron  of  Men  of  War,  and  the  roq^'on 
Spaniards  premis’d  another  Squadron,  but  A/fiftance 
lemploy’d  them  afterwards  in  the  Redu&ion  °f  tke 
•of  Sardinia,  fo  that  the  Turks  were  Mailers 
■at  Sea  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  War, 

(and  were  very  near  making  themfelves  Mafters 
of  the  Bland  of  Corfu  ;  but  the  Emperor 
gaining  two  confiderable  Victories  over  the 
Infidels  by  Land,  and  taking  1  emefivacr  and 
Belgrade,  the  Turks  were  glad  to  accept  of 
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Peace,  being  permitted  however  to  retain 
their  Conquefts  in  the  Morea,  whereby  the 
Venetians  loft  great  part  of  their  Territories 
on  the  Terra  Firma,  while  the  Imperialifts 
kept  Pofteftion  of  their  Conquefts,  which  they 
had  extended  upwards  of  an  hundred  Miles 
into  the  Enemies  Country. 

The  readinefs  the  Portuguese  had  fiiewn  in 
reinforcing  the  Venetian  Fleet,  and  defending 
the  Coafts  of  Italy  in  the  late  War  with  the 
Turks,  probably  induc’d  his  Holinefs  to  oblige 
his  Vortuguefe  Majefty  in  dividing  the  Arch- 
-a  patri.  biOioprick  of  Lisbon,  and  ere&ing  the  Chapel 
itch  in  Royal  into  a  Patriarchal  and  Metropolitical 
Portugal.  Qnirch  ;  ever  fince  which  the  City  of  Lisbon 
has  been  divided  into  two  grand  Biftri&s,  the 
one  call’d  Eafl  and  the  other  Weft  Lisbon. 

Den  Ena-  Von  Emanuel ,  Brother  to  the  King  of 
5 iuei,  die  portuoal ,  having  privately  withdrawn  himfelf 
from°that  Court  about  this  time,  went  on 
lesveTthe  board  a  Ship  and  fail’d  to  Holland.  He  after- 
'Kingdom,  wards  enter’d  into  the  Emperor’s  Service 
aqainft  the  Turks ;  nor  did  he  return  again  to 
Lnbon  till  the  Year  1726.  His  Portuguefe 
Majefty,  fo  foon  as  he  had  Notice  that  Dm 
Emanuel  was  gone,  prevail’d  on  the  Captain 
of  an  Englifb  Man  of  War  to  purfue  the  Ship 
he  was  in  ;  but  the  Vefl'el  being  two  Bays 
fail  before  the  Englifi  Captain,  he  was  oblig’d 
to  return  back  without  him.  The  Reafon  of 
this  Prince’s  leaving  the  Court  fo  abruptly, 
was  fa  id  to  be  to  prevent  his  being  forc’d  to 
enter  into  Orders  ;  for  it  was  ufual  formerly, 
both  in  the  Courts  0?  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
procure  feme  Ecclefiaftical  Preferment  for  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  whereby  they  were 
eafily  maintain’d  at  the  Charge  of  the  Church, 
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and  render’d  in  a  great  meafure  incapable  of 
Forming  Defigns  againft  the  State. 

Portugal  now  remaining  in  a  profound  Peace,  Acade- 
the  King,  in  Imitation  of  France  and  other  *P15S 
polite  Nations,  thought  fit  to  eftablifh  Aca-  eftablilh’d 
demies  for  the  Improvement  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  having  a  particular  Regard  to  Hif- 
rory,  in  which  that  People  have  made  great 
Advances  of  late  Years,  though  the  Court  of 
inquifition,  which  dreads  nothing  more  than 
the  refcuing  the  Nation  from  Ignorance  and 
Superftition,  has  been  a  great  Obftacle  in 
their  way  :  Truth  is  an  Herefy  which  thofe 
pious  Fathers  ever  profecute  with  the  greateft 
Rage. 

I  don’t  meet  with  any  thing  elfe  remarkable  *7*2. 
in  Portugal  til)  the  Year  1722,  unlefs  it  be  the 
Arrival  of  their  Fleets  from  India  and  Braz.il  cf,ants " 
annually,  with  vaft  Treasures  of  Gold  and  condemn 
Silver  on  board,  befides  other  rich  Mere h an-  ned  for 
dizes  i  but  this  Year  I  find  two  Brit'rjh  Mer-  Q^rtmg 
chants,  Mr.  Wingfield  and  Mr.  Roberts,  profe- 
cuted  at  Lisbon,  and  condemn’d  to  die,  for 
exporting  Gold  to  England,  which  it  feems  is 
Capital  by  the  Laws  of  Portugal :  However, 
upon  the  Interpofition  of  Mr.  Worfely ,  the 
Britijh  Envoy,  and  the  Court  of  Great  Britain , 
they  were  pardon’d,  and  their  Effects  reftor’d 
them.  But  fince  it  is  fo  very  hazardous  to 
export  Gold  from  Portugal  to  England,  it  is 
fomething  flrange  that  we  meet  with  fo  much 
Povtuguefe  Gold  here  as  we  do. 

In  the  Month  of  December  1723,  there  1723. 
happen’d  a  terrible  Earthquake  in  the  Province  An  Earth, 
or  Kingdom  of  Algarva,  which  though  it  9uake* 
laded  but  three  Minutes,  did  incredible  Mif- 
chief  :  They  relate^  that  feveral  Towns  were 

demolifh’d. 
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demolish’d,  and  a  River  entirely  Swallow’d  up 
for  Some  Hours,  by  the  gaping  of  the  Earth. 

A  Company  was  ere&ed  in  Portugal  in  the 
Year  1724,  compos’d  of  Men  of  Quality  and 
Fortunes,  for  Supplying  their  Settlements  in 
Brazil  with  Negroes,  to  whom  his  Majsfty 
granted  the  Space  of  two  hundred  Miles  and 
upwards  on  the  Coaft  of  Africa ,  for  the  pur- 
chafing  of  Slaves,  prohibiting  the  Portuguese , 
Gr  any  other  Nation,  to  trade  within  thofe 
Limits. 

The  fame  Year  Don  Miguel  and  Don  jfofeph , 
two  bafe  Sons  of  his  late  Portuguefe  Majefty, 
whom  he  had  naturaliz’d,  eroding  the  River 
of  Lisbon  with  their  Attendants  in  a  Boar, 
were  overfet  by  a  fudden  Guff  of  Wind  :  Don 
Jofeph  had  the  good  Fortune  to  fave  himfelf 
by  getting  upon  the  Keel,  but  his  Brother 
and  moft  of  the  Servants  were  drown’d- 

In  the  fame  River  on  the  nineteenth  of 
November  this  Year,  arofe  fuch  a  violent  Storm 
about  fix  in  the  Evening,  that  before  eight, 
fixty  Ships  were  driven  on  Shore,  of  which 
twenty  were  render’d  unfit  for  the  Sea  ;  all 
the  Wharfs  of  Lisbon  were  damag’d  by  the 
Storm,  and  the  Cuftom-fJoufe-Key,  with  the 
Goods  upon  it,  was  wafh’d  away  :  The 
Houfes  of  Lisbon  fuffer’d  very  much,  and  moft 
of-the  Churches  loft  their  Steeples  or  Towers  : 
The  Havock  in  the  neighbouring  Country  is 
Inexpreftible ;  many  Houfes  were  blown  down, 
and  aimoft  all  the  Trees  that  flood  expos’d  to 
the  Wind  torn  up  by  the  Roots. 

The  Court  of  Rome ,  to  the  Surprize  of  the 
Inquiftcors  in  Portugal,  was  about  this  rime 
pleas’d  to  order,  that  the  Prifoners  in  the 
Inquifition  fhou’d  be  allow’d  Council  and 
Solicitors  to  defend  them,  as  in  other  Courts  ,* 

whereupon 
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whereupon  thofe  Fathers  had  the  AfTurance 
to  libel  his  Holinefs  raoft  unmercifully. 

A  Difpute  of  another  nature  happen’d  about 
the  fame  time  between  the  Courts  of  France 
and  Lisbon.  It  feems  the  Abbot  de  Livry ,  the 
French  Ambafl'ador  at  Lisbon ,  infilled  chat  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  ufually  prime 
Minifter  in  that  Kingdom,  fliou’d  pay  his 
Excellency  the  firft  Vifit ;  which  the  Secretary 
refilling  to  comply  with,  the  Ambaflador  was 
order’d  to  leave  Lisbon ,  without  having  an 
Audience  of  his  Portuguefe  Majefly. 

In  December  1727,  a  Con  trad  of  Marriage  Double 
was  fign’d  between  Don  Jofeph,  Prince  of  Marriage 


Brazil,  and  the  eldeft  Infanta  of  Spain,  Donna 
Maria-Anna-ViFloria,  (formerly  conrraded  to 
Lewis  XV  of  France)  ;  and  a  few  Days 
after  another  Contrad  of  Marriage  was 
concluded  between  Don  Ferdinand ,  Prince  of 
the  Afturia  s,  and  Donna  Maria ,  Infanta  of 
!, Portugal ;  and  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  'Janu¬ 
ary  following,  the  Ceremony  of  the  Efpoufals 
;of  the  laft  Couple  was  perform’d  at  Madrid, 
ithe  King  of  Spain  reprefenting  the  Prince  of 
Brazil  here,  as  the  King  of  Portugal  did  the 
‘Prince  of  Afturia  s  in  the  other  that  was 
celebrated  at  Lisbon  the  fixth  of  the  fame 
Month. 

About  the  fame  time  there  arofe  warm 
Difputes  between  the  Courts  of  Rome  and 
Portugal,  on  the  Pope’s  refuiing  to  give  a 
(Cardinal’s  Cap  to  Monfieur  Bichi ,  who  had 
refided  fome  time  as  Nuntio  in  Portugal,  and 
[hewn  more  Complaifance  for  his  Vortuguefe 
Majefty  than  for  his  Holinefs  ;  and  the 
Contention  grew  fo  hot  at  length,  that  it  was 
sxpeded  the  King  of  Portugal  wou’d  have 
thrown  off  the  Pope’s  Supremacy  •,  for  he 
;  aduaily 
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a&ually  prohibited  ail  the  Clergy  of  his  Do- 
minions,  to  apply  any  more  to  the  Datary  oi 
Rome  for  their  Bulls  of  Confirmation,  &c, 
The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  gave  Difpenfations  fot 
Marriages,  and  final  Judgment  in  all  Ecclefi- 
aftical  Caufes  which  were  brought  before  him 
by  way  of  Appeal.  The  King  fee  many 
of  the  Prifoners  in  the  Inquifition  at  Liberty^ 
and  prohibited  the  luquifitors  to  proceed  in 
any  Caufe  without  the  Concurrence  of  Com- 
miflioners  appointed  by  his  Majefty  :  Which 
Steps  fo  alarm’d  the  Court  of  Roms ,  that  I 
am  inform’d  means  have  been  found  to  foften 
his  Ponuguefe  Majefty’s  Refentment,  and 
prevent  his  throwing  off  the  Pope’s  Supre¬ 
macy. 

About  the  middle  of  'January  1728-9,  the 
TheDoii-  Exchange  of  the  contracted  Princefl'es  above- 
Me  Mar-  nam’d  being  agreed  on,  the  King  and  Queen 
liages  fo-  0f  Spain,  with  the  Royal  Family  and  a  vafij 
lemma  d  Retjnuej  came  to  Badajox,  as  the  King  and 
in  er  on.  Queen  Yortugal^  with  their  Court,  did  to 
j Elvas.  Thefe  Cities  are  on  the  Confines  ol 
the  two  Kingdoms,  which  are  feparated  by 
the  little  River  Caya ,  that  runs  from  North 
to  South*  and  falls  into  the  Guadiana  neat 
Badajox.  A  Building  was  ereded  on  the  Caya, 
having  one  large  Door  on  the  fide  of  Spain, 
and  another  on  the  fide  of  Portugal.  At  one 
and  the  fame  inftant  the  King  of  Spain  enter’d 
the  Eaftern  Door,  as  the  King  of  Portugal  did 
that  on  the  Weft,  with  their  refpe&ive  Royal 
Families.  After  reciprocal  Compliments, 
and  hearing  the  Articles  of  both  Marriages 
read,  the  King  of  Portugal  and  his  Party  took 
the  Princefs  of  Brazil ,  and  return’d  to  Elvas, 
where  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Brazil  foie  in¬ 
ciz'd  their  Marriage  in  Perfon  the  fame 

Evening. 
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Evening.  The  King  of  Spain  alfo  having 
receiv’d  the  Princefs  of  the  Afturia’s  of  her 
Father,  return’d  to  Badajox ,  where  the  Prince 
and  Princefs  of  Afturia’s  celebrated  their  Mar¬ 
riage  alio  in  Perfon  that  Evening. 

The  two  Kings,  their  Queens,  the  Princes 
and  Princeflfes,  had  two  Interviews  afterwards 
at  the  Houfe  of  Exchange,  v&.  on  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty- fifth  of  January,  at  the  laft 
of  which  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  and 
return’d  to  their  refpe&ive  Capitals,  where 
Rejoicings  were  made  fuitable  to  the  Occa- 
fion.  At  the  return  of  the  King  and  Royal 
Family  to  Lisbon,  all  the  Streets  through 
:  which  they  pafs’d  were  hung  with  Tapeftry, 
and  there  were  no  lefs  than  twenty  Triumphal 
Arches  ercded  there,  five  of  which  were 
;  prepar’d  at  the  Expence  of  the  Englijh,  French, 
Dutch  and  Hamburgh  Merchants,  the  other 
'fifteen  being  ere&ed  at  the  Charges  of  the 
)  feveral  Companies  of  Tradefmen,  and  the 
i  King’s  Officers.  That  of  th e  Englijh  was 
(far  the  mod  magnificent,  in  which  they  laid 
;  out  above  two  thoufand  Pounds  ftsrling. 
I  The  Coaches,  moll  of  Which  belong’d  to  the 
-Nobility,  were  eighty- four  in  number,  the 
i  greateft  part  of  them  cover’d  with  embroider’d 
i  Velver,  trimm’d  with  Gold  Fringe,  and  one 
)  of  them  was  of  mafify  Silver,  adorn’d  with 
}  Jewels.  The  Rejoicings  continu’d  three  Days 
)  fucceflively,  and  every  Evening  Fireworks 
(were  play’d  off,  and  the  Houfes  illuminated  ; 

•  and  fomeDays  after  the  People  were  enter- 
:  rain’d  with  a  B  dl-Feaft.  And  here  I  fliall 
1  take  an  Opportunity  of  giving  fome  account 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  Portugal. 
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His  prefent  Majefty,  King  John  V,  was 
born  the  twenty-fecond  of  O Bober  1 689,  and 
fucceeded  his  Father  in  January  1707.  He 
married  Mary- Anne  of  Aujlria ,  the  Daughter 
of  the  late  Emperor  Leopold ,  and  Sifter  of  the 
prefent  Emperor  Charles ,  on  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  OBober  1708,  by  whom  he  had 
Mue,  1.  Mary- Magdalen- Jo fepha-Eerefa-Barba, 
born  the  fourth  of  December  1711,  and  married 
to  the  Prince  of  Afturms  as  above  related. 
2.  Don  Pedro,  born  the  nineteenth  of  OBober 
1712,  who  died  the  twenty-ninth  of  OBober 
1714.  3.  Don  Jofeph-Pedro- John- Lewis,  the 

prefent  Prince  of  Brazil,  born  the  ninth  of 
June  1715,  and  married  to  the  Infanta  of 
Spain  Anno  1729,  as  above.  4.  Don  Carlos, 

born  the  fecond  of  May  17 16.  y.  Don  - - 

bom  the  fifth  of  July  1717.  6.  Don  Alex¬ 

ander,  born  Anno  1724,  who  died  in  1728  ; 
And  another  Infanta  ftill  living,  the  time  of 
whofe  Birth  I  do  not  meet  with.  His  Portu- 
guefe  Majefty  has  ftill  three  Brothers  living, 
viz,.  Don  Antonio,  Don  Francifco  and  Don 
Emanuel,  the  laft  of  whom  loft  the  King's 
Favour  on  his  retiring  out  of  the  Kingdom 
without  his  Confent,  as  has  been  related 
above,  and  though  he  obtain’d  his  Pardon, 
is  not  yet  reftor’d  to  full  Favour. 
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Treats  of  the  Civil  Government  of  Portugal, 
the  Prerogatives  and  Succeffon  of  the  Crown , 
the  Kings  Titles ,  Arms ,  Revenues  and  Forces. 

TH  E  Civil  Government  of  Portugal  fo  The 
exactly  refembles  that  of  Spain  already  Court 
treated  of,  that  there  will  be  Occafion  to  fay  °i  Lisbon 
little  on  this  Head.  The  Court  of  Lisbon  [haTof^ 
affedts  to  conform  it  felf  to  that  of  Madrid ,  or  Madrid. 
rather  to  fhew  that  fhe  is  no  way  interior  to 
her  Neighbour.  Others  obferve,  that  the 
Kings  of  Portugal  do  in  reality  look  upon 
thernfelves  as  the  only  rightful  Sovereigns  of 
ail  Spain,  and  therefore  chufe  to  imitate  the 
Cuftoms  of  that  Country  ;  they  affirm  that 
the  Females  of  Caftille  cannot  transfer  the 
Succeffion  to  a  foreign  Prince  by  Marriage, 
and  consequently  the  Princes  of  the  Ho.ufe  of 
Portugal ,  who  are  not  '  deem’d  Foreigners, 
ought  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  when  the  Male  Branch  in  that  King  lorn 
became  extindf.  But  to  proceed. 

The  King  of  Portugal ,  as  well  as  the  King  The 
of  Spain,  is  look’d  upon  to  be  an  abfolute  Court  of 
Prince  :  The  Cortes  or  three  Eftates  have 
long  hi  nee  fold  their  Parc  in  the  Legiiiature  to  Spain  be- 
the  Crown,  and  only  ferve  to  confirm  or  re-  came  ab^ 
cord  fuch  Adis  of  State  as  the  Court  refolves 
upon,  to  declare  the  next  Heir  to  the  Crown 
when  the  King  is  pleas’d  to  nominate  him,  leading 
or  to  ratify  Treaties  with  foreign  Princes  who  Men  in 
Hill  eileera  their  Content  of  any  weight.  The  ffie'-orr-'3 
Courts  of  Spam  and  Portugal  for  many  icars 
T  t  c  2  have 
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have  kept  their  People  in  Subje&ion  by  pur- 
chaiing  their  Leaders ;  which  was  the  Reafon 
that  tho’  the  Revenues  of  each  Crown  were 
very  confiderable,  the  State  in  both  Nations 
was  very  poor.  But  iince  King  Philip  the 
Fitch  afcended  the  Throne  of  Spam ,  and  that 
Court  lias  been  govern’d  by  French  Councils, 
the  Salaries  of  abundance  of  Officers,  and  a 
multitude  of  Penfions,  have  been  ftruck  off ; 
and  that  Prince,  in  Imitation  of  his  Grand¬ 
father  Lewis  XIV,  has  of  late  Years  tyraniz’d 
over  the  Nobility  as  well  as  the  Commons 
by  the  Affiftance  of  a  ftanding  Army,  and 
entirely  depriv’d  every  Province  in  that  King¬ 
dom  of  their  Liberties  and  Privileges.  This 
Reformation,  as  it  is  {fil’d  in  the  Court  of 
Spain,  has  not  yet  been  imitated  in  that  of 
C  tu'c*1  Portugal ;  great  part  of  the  Revenues  of  this 
bue^poor  Crown  are  llill  difhibuted  among  rhe  Nobility 
State.  and  Grandees,  which  renders  the  Government 
as  well  as  the  People  exceeding  poor  and 
neceffitous,  tho’  the  King  conlidered  in  his 
private  Capacity  may  be  very  rich. 

The  Cuftoms  and  Duties  on  Goods  export- 
publkk  2nc*  iraPorted  are  a  conliderable  part  ot 
Revenues  rhe  pubiick  Revenues,  and  are  ufually  larm’d 
out  by  the  Crown  from  three  Years  to  three 
Cuftoms  Years.  Thefe  Duties  are  very  high  in  Portugal , 
very  high  and  cou’d  not  be  advanc’d  without  the  utter 
Ruin  of  ^he  People.  Foreign  Merchandizes 
pay  twenty-three  per  Cent,  on  importation, 
and  Fifh  from  Newfoundland  twenty-five  per 
Cent.  Fifh  taken  in  the  neighbouring  Seas  and 
Rivers  pay  forty-feven  per  Cent,  ami  the  Tax 
upon  Lands  and  Cattle  that  are  fold  is  ten 
per  Cent.  The  Duty  on  Snuff  alone  amounts 
ro  fifty  thoufand  Crowns.  Befides  which  the 
King  draws  a  confiderable  Revenue  from  the 
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ieveral  Orders  of  Knighthood,  of  which  he 
is  Grand  Mailer.  And  the  Pope,  in  confi- 
deration  of  the  large  Sums  he  draws  out  of 
this  Kingdom  on  other  Accounts,  gives  the 
King  the  Money  arifing  by  feveral  Bulls  from 
the  Holy  See,  as  thofe  tor  granting  Indulgen¬ 
ces,  Licenles  to  eat  Flefh  at  times  prohibited, 

&c.  And  it  is  computed  that  the  Royal 
Revenues,  clear  of  all  Penfions  and  Salaries, 
may  amount  to  three  millions  five  hundred 
thoufand  Crowns.  The  Nobility  are  not 
tax’d  but  upon  extraordinary  Emergencies, 
and  then  not  very  high.  From  ail  which  it  Navaj 
may  very  well  be  prefum’d,  that  the  Pcrtuguefe  Force, 
are  notable  to  raife  great  Fleets  and  Armies: 

If  they  have  five  and  twenty  Men  of  War  of 
the  Line  they  are  fcarce  able  to  Man  or  Pay 
them,  and  a  Squadron  of  Enghjlo  or  Dutch  of 
half  the  number  wou’o  not  be  afraid  to  engage 
them.  They  ferve  chiefly  for  Convo)s  to 
their  Braz.il  Fleets,  and  are  very  often  ufed 
as  Merchant  Ships  to  import  Goods  or  Trea- 
fure  from  thence.  As  to  their  Troops  on  Land- 
Shore,  that  ferve  to  Garrifon  their  wretched  Forces, 
frontier  Towns,  they  may  amount  to  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thoufand  Men  ;  but  fuch  a  miferable 
Militia  fure  were  never  feen,  half  flarv’d  and 
not  half  Cloath’d  :  In  the  late  War  you  might 
(ee  them  begging  an  Alms  of  a  common 
Soldier  belonging  to  their  Confederates  the 
Englijh  and  Dutch  ;  and  yet  fo  intolerable 
proud  were  thefe  poor  defpicable  Creatures, 
that  they  infilled  on  taking  the  Right  of  the 
Englijh  and  commanding  their  Generals  ; 
every  Governor  of  a  Province  had  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Enghjl)  and  Dutch  Troops  that 
happen’d  to  ferve  within  his  Jurifdi&ion, 
tho’  the  Allies  paid  both  their  own  Troops 
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and  the  Portuguefe  ;  which  was  the  OccafioG 
of  innumerable  LofiTes  and  Difgraces  on  that 
fide  ;  for  the  Portuguefe  after  the  War  had 
continu’d  eight  or  ten  Years,  proved  to  be 
the  fame  unskilful  cowardly  Militia  they  were 
at  firft,conftantly  run  away  at  the  firft  Charge, 
efpecially  their  Horfe,  and  fuffer’d  the  Ejiglijh 
and  Dutch  to  be  cut  in  Pieces  or  made  Prdo- 
ners  :  Such  blefled  Confederates  did  they 
prove  in  the  late  War  ;  nor  were  the  Spaniards 
much  better  Troops  till  &  French  Prince  afcend- 
ed  the  Throne  ;  but  they  have  of  late  been 
fo  well  difciplin’d,  cloath’d  and  paid,  that 
they  are  not  only  much  fuperior  to  chofe  of 
Portugal ,  but  perhaps  at  prefent  equal  to  any 
Soldiers  in  Europe.  The  Portuguefe  were  above 
being  inflru&ed  in  Military  Discipline  by  the 
Allies,  but  King  Philip  oblig’d  his  Officers  to 
conform  themfelves  to  the  French  in  this  Par¬ 
ticular  more  than  any  other  :  And  as  the 
Spanijh  Foot  are  better  Bodies  of  Men,  more 
abftemious,  and  endued  with  more  Patience, 
poffibly  they  may  at  this  Day  be  an  over¬ 
match  for  their  Matters  the  French ,  fuppofing 
the  Numbers  equal.  It  feems  therefore  to  be 
the  Incerett  of  Portugal  always  to  remain  in 
Peace  with  Spain  ;  fhou’d  the  French  or  the 
Maritime  Powers  engage  in  their  Behalf,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  prevent  their  being  made 
a  Province  to  Spain  again  in  cafe  a  War  ttiou’d 
break  out  between  thofe  two  Crowns, 
the  Spaniards  being  fo  much  improv’d  of  late 
Years,  and  the  Portuguefe  fo  much  funk  in 
their  Courage,  Difcipline  and  Conduit.  And 
they  will  certainly  avoid  falling  out  with  the 
French  and  the  Maritime  Powers,  who  might 
any  of  them  cut  off  their  Communication 
with  Bra^tf  Africa  and  the  Indies ,  from 
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whence  their  Gold  and  ocher  rich  Merchan¬ 
dizes  are  imported.  On  the  other  hand  it 
can  never  be  to  the  Advantage  of  England, 
France,  or  the  States  General  to  be  in  a  State 
of  War  either  with  Spain  or  Portugal,  which 
take  off  fo  much  of  the  Manufactures  of  their 
refpe&ive  Countries.  It  is  indeed  the  Interefi 
of  each  of  thele  Powers  that  the  other  ftiou’d 
be  in  no  good  Terms  with  Spain  and  Portugal , 
for  what  the  one  lofes  in  this  Commerce  the 
other  gains  ;  if  the  Englijh  do  not  ferve  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  with  Woollen  Manu¬ 
factures,  the  Dutch  and  French  will,  tho’  per¬ 
haps  much  worfe  or  at  a  dearer  Rate  ;  nay, 
thefe  Nations  will  buy  our  Goods,  and  gee 
a  larger  Gain  by  felling  them  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  their  American  Plantations  and 
Settlements,  than  we  do  by  the  firfi  Sale  of 
them.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  exceeding 
cautious  how  we  quarrel  with  thefe  two  Na¬ 
tions,  efpecially  at  this  time,  when  they  feem 
:o  be  fo  firmly  united  by  double  Marriages, 
md  if  we  fall  out  with  one  we  muff  fall  out 
with  both. 

It  ought  to  be  confidered  further,  that  the 
French  having  of  late  taken  Pofieffion  of  Florida , 
o  which  they  have  given  the  Name  of  Louifil 
inia,  and  being  before  Mafters  of  Canada  or 
New  France,  they  now  lie  on  the  back  of  all 
nir  American  Plantations  and  Settlements  from 
Carolina  in  the  South  to  Nova  Scotia  on  the 
Slorth,  and  by  the  A ifi fiance  of  the  Spaniards 
md  the  Indians,  their  Friends,  may,  and  pro- 
)ably  will,  in  time  deprive  us  of  our  Settle- 
nents  there,  and  ruin  our  Plantation  Trade, 
f  we  have  not  our  Eyes  about  us. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Head  with  enumerating 
he  feveral  Countries,  Territories  and  Iflands 

that 
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Terri  to  -  that  are  fubjsft  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal » 
which  befides  thofe  of  Portugal  and  Algarvtt» 
^portuJal  already  defcrib’d,  are.  The  Country  of  Braz.il 
in  America  :  A  vaft  Tradiof  Land,  extending 
along  the  Sea-Coafts  of  South  America,  but 
not  of  equal  breadth  ;  much  the  mod  confi- 
derable  of  all  their  foreign  Plantations  at  pre- 
fent,  as  it  yields  them  great  Quantities  of 
Gold,  TobaccOj^Jkigars,  Cotton,  Ginger, 
Indigo,  Hides,  and  other  valuable  Merchan¬ 
dize.  In  Africa  they  have  the  Fortrefs  of 
Mafagan  in  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco  ;  part  of 
the  Guinea  Coft  ;  Angola  on  the  Coaft  of  Congo ; 
with  the  Iflands  of  Loanda ,  Villa  de  fan  Pao} 
Zofala  on  the  Caffra  Coaft  ;  Zanguebar,  Mo - 
iambic  and  Quiloa  on  the  Eaftern  Coaft  of 
Africa.  And  in  the  Atlantick  Ocean  they  have 
the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Azores  or  Tercera  s ,  that 
of  Madera ,  the  Iflands  of  Cape  Verde,  and 
others  of  lefs  Note.  In  Afia  they  ftill  poflefs 
Goa ,  Diu,  Daman  and  Chaul  on  the  Coaft  of 
India,  with  a  large  Extent  of  Country,  and 
the  Ifland  of  Macao  on  the  Southern  Coaft  of 
China  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  now  under  the 
Dominion  of  the  Chinefe,  tho’  Inhabited  chiefly 
The  Em*  by  the  Portuguefe .  And  here  I  cannot  but  ob- 
pireofthe  ferve  what  a  noble  Empire  the  Portuguefe 
Portuguefe  ffefs’d  jn  Afm  and  Africa  about  an  hundred 
and  fifty  Years  ago :  They  were  Mailers  of 
Years  ago  Ormm  and  the  Perjian  Gulph  ;  of  all  the  Coafts 
of  India,  Siam  and  Malacca  ;  of  the  Sea-Coafts 
on  the  Iflands  of  Sumatra ,  'Java  and  Ceylon  ; 
of  the  Iflands  of  Moluccas  and  Banda ,  where 
the  fine  Spices  only  grow.  They  had  planted 
their  Religion  in  the  Iflands  of  Japan ,  and 
made  fuch  numbers  of  Profelytes  there  that 
the  Sovereigns  of  that  Country  were  appre- 
heniive  of  a  general  Revolt  of  their  Subjeds, 

which 
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which  occafion’d  the  Extirpation  of  the  Por - 
i uguefe  and  of  the  Cbriftian  Religion  in  thofe 
tflands.  They  had  planted  their  Religion 
alfo  throughout  that  vaft  Empire  of  China, 
and  might  have  maintain’d  it  there  had  not 
:he  Jufuits  interfer’d  with  them,  and  occasi¬ 
on’d  their  falling  under  the  Difpleafure  of 
that  Court.  There  are  now  indeed  no  Re¬ 
mains  of  Chriftianity  to  be  found  in  Japan,  the 
Portuguefe  Intereft  is  loft  in  China,  and  the 
Dutch  have  expell’d  them  from  all  their  valu¬ 
able  Settlements  on  the  Continent  and  Iflands 
in  Afia,  except  Goa  and  two  or  three  inconfi- 
derable  Places.  But  they  were  fo  long  pof- 
fefs’d  of  the  Trade  of  thefe  Countries,  and 
had  fuch' numerous  Settlements  here,  that 
we  find  their  Language,  with  feme  Corruption, 
ftill  prevailing  on  the  Sea-Coafts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  Iflands  of  Afia,  and  a  mix’d  Breed 
of  Portuguefe  and  Indians ,  who  ftill  imitate 
thofe  of  Europe  in  their  Religion,  Habits  and 
Cuftoms  i  and  they  ftill  have  their  Bifliops 
and  Clergy  in  thofe  Parcs,  who  are  permitted 
to  exercife  their  Functions  under  many  of  the 
Indian  Sovereigns.  On  the  Eaftern  and 
Weftern  Coafts  of  Africa  alio  their  Religion 
land  Language  are  every  where  to  be  met 
with  ;  tho’  the  Dutch  ’tis  true  are  now  Ma¬ 
tters  of  their  beft  Difcoveries  on  rhe  Weftern 
Coaft,  and  the  Portuguefe  have  very  little 
Power  in  that  part  of  the  World.  Their  King 
indeed  ftill  calls  himfelf  Sovereign  of  all  the 
ivaft  Dominions  I  have  enumerated,  which 
Brings  me  to  mention  his  Stile  and  Titles, 
which  are, 

£  John  V,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  The 
Portugal  and  the  Algarva’s  on  this  fide  :  And  ^\ns’s 
Beyond  the  Sea  in  Africk  Lord  of  Guinea  ; 
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and  of  the  Navigation'  Conquers  and  Com 
merce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perfla ,  India,  Brazil 
&c. 

Arms  The  ^rms  'Portugal  are.  Argent,  fiv< 
Efcutcheons,  Azure,  plac’d  crofs  -  wile,  eacl 
charg’d  with  as  many  Befants  of  the  firft 
plac’d  Saltier-wife,  and  pointed,  Sable,  fo 
Portugal.  The  Shield  border’d  Gules  charg’c 
with  feven  Towers,  Or,  three  in  Chief  anc 
two  in  each  Flanch.  The  Crefl  is  a  Crown 
Or,  under  the  two  Blanches,  and  the  Bafe  o 
the  Shield  appears  at  the  end  of  it  ;  twc 
Croffes,  the  firft  Flower  de  Luce  Verte,  which 
is  for  the  Order  of  Avis ,  and  the  feconc 
Pattee  Gules*  for  the  Order  of  Chrifl.  The 
Motto  is  changable,  each  King  aifuming  t 
new  one,  but  ’tis  frequently  thefe  Words 
Pro  Pege  &  Grege  ;  i.  e.  For  the  King  and  tb 
People. 

The  Great  Officers  of  State  being  the 
fame  as  in  Spain,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the 
Reader  with  a  tedious  Account  of  them,  os 
of  the  feveral  Degrees  of  Nobility,  in  which 
the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  exadUy  referable^ 
that  of  Spain. 

Orders  of  The  Orders  of  Knighthood  are,  i.  That 
Knight-  of  Avis,  fo  call’d  from  a  Town  of  that  Name 
hood.  near  Ebora,  founded  by  Alphonfus  I,  Anno  1146, 
to  honour  thofe  who  diftinguifli’d  theitifelves 
in  the  Wars  againft  the  Moors.  2.  The  Order 
of  Chrifl,  founded  on  the  fame  account  by 
Dionifim,  Son  of  Alphonfm  Ilf,  Anno  1319, 
upon  the  Abolition  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
3.  The  Order  of  St.  James,  being  the  fame 
with  that  in  Spain.  And,  4.  The  Knights  of 
Sc.  John. 

They  have  feveral  Councils  or  Courts 
'gftablifh’d  for  feveral  Branches  of  Bufinefs ; 
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as  the  Council  of  State,  which  takes  Cogni¬ 
zance  of  all  Matters  foreign  or  domeftick 
which  relates  to  the  State.  2.  The  Council 
call’d  the  Defembargo  do  Paco ,  which  receives 
Appeals  from  all  inferior  Courts,  and  has  alfo 
a  Power  of  enading,  repealing  and  altering 
£he  Laws.  3.  The  Court  of  Treafury,  or 
Da  Fazenda.  4.  The  Council  for  foreign 
Affairs,  which  determines  all  Matters  relating 
;o  the  foreign  Plantations.  5.  The  Council 
pf  War,  which  takes  Cognizance  of  all  Mili- 
fary  Affairs  and  Operations  by  Sea  or  Land. 

The  Cafa  dos  Contos ,  which  Court  has  the 
jurifdidion  of  all  Officers  and  others  concern’d 
;n  colleding  or  farming  the  publick  Revenues. 
-Befides  thefe  they  have  two  fupreme  Courts 
tor  Civil  Affairs,  the  one  eftablifh’d  at  Lisbon 
tnd  the  other  at  Porto.  Tho’  as  the  Kingdom 
jS  divided  into  twenty -four  Comarca’s  or 
piftrids,  each  Comarca  has  its  peculiar  Judges 
ipr  civil  and  criminal  Caufes,  and  every  cons¬ 
iderable  Town  its  Regidor,  Corregidor,  or 
Alcaid,  as  in  Spain.  But  the  Viceroy  or  Go¬ 
vernor  of  each  Province  prefides  in  all  the 
courts  within  his  Jurifdidion,  and  is  the 
supreme  Civil  as  well  as  Military  Officer 
Jiere.  There  is  alfo  a  Viceroy  of  Goa  in 
,he  Eafl-  Indies,  and  another  of  Braz.il  in 
America,  who  are  invefted  with  almoft  Regal 
>ower. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


'treats  of  the  Religion  and  Eccleftaftical  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  and  of  their 
UniverjitieS)  Laves  and  Language. 

cbriftianim  H  E  Chriftian  Religion  ftis  evident  both 
ty  planted  Jl  from  facred  and  prophane  Hiftory  was 
in  Spain  planted  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Apoftles 
themfelves ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  fo  certain 
Apoftles.  that  St.  James  Major  was  of  the  number  of 
thofe  who  preach’d  the  Gofpel  to  that  People, 
notwithftanding  the  Spaniards  look  upon  him 
to  be  the  Founder  of  their  Church,  and  have 
written  as  many  Treatifes  to  prove  the  feverai 
Voyages  he  made  thither,  and  the  Miracles  he 
wrought  amongft  them  as  would  fill  a  mode¬ 
rate  Library.  But  whoever  firft  preach’d  the 
Gofpel  here,  met  with  fuch  Succefs  that  the 
whole  Nation  ajmoft  was  foon  converted  to 
Chrifiianity  ;  and  they  reckon  up  no  lefs  than 
forty-nine  Biftiops  in  the  Reign  of  Conftantine < 
The  Their  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorians  however  lament 
Church  t^ac  t^s  as  we^  as  other  Chriftian  Churches 
infe&ed  was  early  infeded  with  Anamfm  ;  and  that 
with  the  Goths  alfo  were  Arians,  who  made  a  Con- 
Arianifvi.  qUeft  of  Spain  in  the  fifth  Century  ;  tho’  they 
became  Orthodox  feme  little  time  after, 
But  never  But  what  Dodor  Geddes  feems  to  have  demon- 
acknow-  firated  is  ftill  more  furprizing,  viz..  That  the 
Po^sSu-  Church  of  Spain  never  had  acknowledg’d  the 
premacy  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  or  Bifhop  of  Rome 
for  the  tft  when  the  Moors  made  a  Conqueft  of  this 
fiooYears.  Country  in  the  Year  714.  He  proves  alfo 
that  the  Adoration  of  Images,  praying  to 
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Angels  and  Saints,  Purgatory,  the  Do&rine  Or  was 
of  die  Seven  Sacraments,  Tranfubftantiation, 
the  denying  the  Cup  in  the  Sacrament  to  the  jurors' of 
People,  Private  Maffes,  the  Adoration  of  the  th e  Roman 
Sacrament,  the  Prieft’s  putting  the  Bread  into  Catholich* 
the  Mouths  of  the  Communicants,  being  pre^ 
fent  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacrament  and 
not  communicating,  and  Auricular  Confeftion, 
to  be  Dodrines  and  Practices  not  known  in 
the  Spanijh  Church  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  Century,  when  it  was  difpers'd  by  the 
Moors  Conqueft  of  Spain  ;  and  that  the  Spam  jo 
Kings  had  an  Ecclefiaftical  Supremacy  equal 
to  that  which  is  now  in  the  Crown  of  England: 

That  when  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  did  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  Century  fir  ft  attempt 
to  introduce  his  Supremacy  into  Spain,  that 
Supremacy  was  rejeded  and  condemn'd  by 
the  Spanijh  Church  in  a  Council  of  all  her 
Bifhops. 

I  proceed  now  to  enquire  into  the  modern  The 
State  of  Religion  in  thefe  Kingdoms  of  Spain  modern 
and  Portugal ,  which  is  properly  my  Province;  |tat.e.0^ 
and  every  one  knows  that  the  Spaniards  and^^f)^ 
Portuguefe  at  this  Day  profefs  themfelves  to  Portugal. 
be  of  that  Sed  or  Perfuafion  of  Chriftians  that 
are  ufuaily  denominated  Roman  Catholicks. 

The  Title  of  Catholick  King,  'tis  faid,  was  TheTicle 
firft  given  to  their  Princes  by  the  Council  ofCatho- 
held  at  Toledo  in  the  Year  590,  when  Rtcavedm  ftckKing. 
the  Gothick  King  of  Spain  renounc'd  the  Arian 
Herefy  with  all  his  People.  And  that  Title 
after  it  had  lain  dormant  about  nine  hundred 
Years,  was  again  reviv'd  by  Pope  Alexander 
VI,  and  conferr'd  on  King  Ferdinand  about 
the  Year  1500,  in  confideration  of  the  Ser¬ 
vices  he  had  done  the  Holy  See  in  deftroying 
the  F.mnire  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  ;  and  his 
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Succeffors  have  enjoy’d  that  Title  ever  fince  ; 
with  a  great  deal  of  Reafon,  as  my  Author 
apprehends,  no  Princes  having  fliewn  more 
Zeal  for  Popery  than  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  who  have  lufter’d  the  Inquifition  to 
reign,  or  rather  rage,  in  their  Territories  for 
fo  many  Years.  Nor  are  the  People  lefs  de- 
pevotion  voted  to  their  Religion  than  their  Sovereigns  : 
of  the  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Women,  ’tis  faid. 
People.  co  refort  t0  the  Churches  or  Chapels  feven  or 
eight  times  a  Day  ;  tho’  their  Enemies  fugged: 
that  this  proceeds  rather  from  an  Inclination 
to  ramble  abroad  and  meet  their  Gallants 
than  out  of  pure  Devotion,  that  Sex  being  in 
a  manner  Prifoners  to  the  other,  and  never 
fuffer’d  to  flir  abroad  unlefs  to  Prayers.  None 
of  the  Saints,  and  even  God  himfelf  does  not 
feem  to  have  a  greater  Share  of  their  Devotion 
than  the  Bleffed  Virgin  ;  not  a  Man  but  car¬ 
ries  about  him  a  Scapulary  or  Image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  has  touch’d  fome  Shrine  of  hers 
that  is  held  to  have  a  Power  of  working  Mi¬ 
racles.  They  are  much  taken  with  the  Pomp 
and  Shew  obferv’d  in  their  Divine  Worfhip, 
and  that  Profufion  of  Wealth  that  appears  in 
the  furnilhing  and  adorning  their  Churches  $ 
and  they  apprehend  they  merit  by  affliding 
finances,  and  tormenting  themfelves.  In  the  Holy 
Week  before  Eafler  they  pra&ife  great  Aufte- 
rities  ;  fome  will  procure  themfelves  to  be 
fafined  to  a  Crofs  in  their  Shirts,  with  their 
Arms  extended  in  Imitation  of  our  Saviour, 
uttering  the  moft  difrnai  Groans  and  Lamen¬ 
tations  :  Others  will  walk  with  naked  Feet 
over  Flocks  and  Mountains  to  fome  diftant 
Shrine  to  perform  their  Devotions.  During 
Lent  they  eat  nothing  but  the  Entrails  of  Bealls, 
as  they  do  on  tVednefdays  and  Fry  days  all  the 

Year 
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Year  inftead  of  Filh,  ar  Madrid >  and  fuch  other 
parrs  of  the  Country  where  Fifh  are  not  to  be 
had.  At  this  Holy  Seafon  we  find  Friars  and 
Priefts  in  all  the  great  Streets  and  publick 
Places  preaching  to  the  People,  applying 
themfelves  rather  to  their  Paffions  and  Affecti¬ 
ons  than  their  Reafon  :  The  Preacher  fre¬ 
quently  beats  his  Breaft  and  weeps,  and  the 
Croud  imitate  him  ;  and  he  is  efteem’d  the 
beft  Preacher  who  by  his  Whining  and  La¬ 
mentations  can  produce  the  greateff  Floods 
of  Tears.  On  Good  Friday  annually  there  is 
a  Sermon  preach’d  to  common  Strumpets  at 
Madrid,  who  are  dragg’d  out  of  their  Lodgings 
to.  hear  fome  Friar  preach  Repentance  to 
them  ;  who  if  he  thinks  his  Arguments  have 
had  no  Effedl  upon  them,  defcends  from  his 
Pulpit  and  prefents  a  Crucifix  to  them,  faying. 

Behold  your  Saviour  and  embrace  himr  and  thole 
who  are  willing  to  leave  their  infamous  Courfes 
will  kifs  and  embrace  it  ;  After  which  thefe 
Creatures  are  either  fent  to  fome  Nunnery,  or 
married  to  People  that  are  not  very  nice  in 
their  Choice  >  but  the  greateft  part  of  them 
iffually  are  obftinate,  and  chufe  to  follow  their 
former  Courfe  of  Life. 

Solemn  Proceffions  are  frequent  among  the  ProeeilL 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe ,  but  the  mofi  confi-  ons  du- 
derable  is  that  on  Good  Friday,  when  all  the  rinS 
religious  Orders  attend,  with  the  Members 
of  the  feveral  Tribunals,  Councils,  and  Com¬ 
panies  of  Tradefmen  in  their  Cities,  and  even 
the  King  bimfelf  fometimes,  attended  by  all 
his  Court,  with  Wax-Torches  in  their  Hands. 

The  Nobility  and  Perfons  of  Diftindion  are 
follow’d  by  their  Servants  with  lighted  Flam¬ 
beaux  ;  every  thing  has  a  mournful  Air  ;  the 
King’s  Guards  have  their  Arms  and  Drums 
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cover’d  with  black,  and  beat  a  dead  March* 
as  at  the  Funeral  of  fome  General  ;  Trumpets 
and  other  Mufical  Inftruments  found  difmally, 
and  all  the  Colours  and  Croffes  are  cover’d 
with  black  Crape  j  Machines  and  Pageants 
are  erefted,  whereon  all  the  parts  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  Paffion  are  reprefented  :  True  Peni¬ 
tents  in  thefe  Proceffions  la£h  and  cut  them- 
felves  unmercifully,  hoping  to  take  Heaven  by 
this  holy  Violence  on  themfelves;  while  o*> 
thers,  ’tis  faid,  are  no  lefs  fevere  on  their  na¬ 
ked  Bodies,  to  fhew  their  Paffion  for  their 
Miftrefles,  all  the  Ladies  in  the  place  landing 
in  the  Balconies  to  fee  the  Proceffion.  But  this 
is  fuch  a  piece  of  Gallantry  as  I  believe  was 
fcarce  ever  heard  of  in  a  Proteftant  Country^ 
There  are  other  Penitents  who  drag  heavy 
Crolfes  after  them,  and  perform  other  grievous 
Penances,  and  thefe,  People  of  Quality  mask’d, 
and  attended  by  their  Servants  likewife 
mask’d,  who  fupport  and  affifl  them  in  their 
dolorous  Palfage,  for  fome  ’tis  faid,  have  loft 
their  Lives  by  overa&ing  their  Parts.  Nor  is  it 
uncommon  to  begin  thefe  Exercifes  a  Fortnight 
orthreeWeeks  before  Eafler,and  continue  them 
every  Wednefday  and  Friday  at  leaff  till  thatFefti- 
val.  At  thefe  Proceffions  in  the  City  of  Seville  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  fee  five  or  fix  hundred  fuch 
Penitents,  who  have  the  Reputation  of  Chaf- 
tifing  themfelves  more  roughly  than  thofe  of 
Madrid :  Other  Towns  endeavour  to  imitate 
thefe  great  Cities  ;  and  ’tis  faid,  the  Ladies 
of  Lisbon  will  be  offended  if  the  Men  feem  to 
favour  themfelves,  and  do  not  obferve  the 
Blood  follow  the  Whip  :  For  the  Devotion  of 
thefe  Gentlemen,  whether  it  be  directed  to 
Heaven  or  their  Miftreffes,  is  fuppos’d  to  be 
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proportionable  to  the  Wounds  and  Lafhes  they 
receive  from  their  own  Hands. 

Thefe  are  the  Exercifes  of  the  devout  Procefll- 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  on  Days  of  Faffing  Qnrsan^n 
and  Humiliation  ;  but  on  great  Feftivals  and  Feftivals. 
rejoicing  Days  the  Scene  is  very  different  ; 
for  then  they  expofe  the  richeft  Shrines,  and 
all  the  Treasures  of  their  Churches,  to  publick 
View  :  They  are  drefs’d  in  their  beft  Habits, 
and  there  are  People  that  play  on  mufical 
Inftruments,  and  dance  in  the  Proceffions,  and 
before  their  Images  ;  but  here  alfo  in  the 
hotteft  Weather,  when  the  Sun  fhines  out  in 
its  full  Brightness,  they  carry  lighted  Torches 
in  their  Hands,  which  together  with  the  Sun- 
Beams  over  their  Heads,  almoft  melt  the 
Tuperflitious  Crowd.  The  Balconies  and 
1  Windows  are  hung  with  Tapellry,  &c.  and 
:  the  Ladies  drefs’d  in  their  richeft  Cloaths  and 
“Jewels,  are  permitted  to  hand  and  fee  the 
'Proceffion  without  a  Lattice  before  them;  and 
“upon  thefe  Occafions  it  is,  that  the  young 
’Inamorato’s  of  both  Sexes  have  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fhewing  themfelves,  and  difcovering 
their  Paflion  to  the  greateft  Advantage  ;  for, 
as  has  been  intimated  already,  Venm  and  Cupid 
-in  thefe  hot  Countries,  feem  to  have  as  many 
‘Adorers  as  any  Saint  amongft  them,  many  of 
•them  frequenting  their  Churches  and  Procef- 
fylons  chiefly  to  have  an  Opportunity  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  Amours. 

<  Their  Feftivals  ufually  conclude  with  a  Religious 
<Play,  wretchedly  a&ed,  containing  a  Repre-  Plays. 
Mentation  of  the  Life  and  A&ions  of  fome 
teal  or  pretended  Saints,  taken  from  their 
(“Legends,  wherein  they  ufe  even  our  Blefled 
Saviour  with  great  Familiarity,  and  feem 
V0I.XIII.  X  x  x  calcula- 
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calculated  rather  to  ridicule  than  promote 

Chriftianity. 

Ecclefiaf-  The  Ecclefiafiical  Government  here  does 
tical  Go-  not  differ  much  from  that  of  other  Roman 
vernmenc  Catholtck  Countries.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ,  by  a  Grant  of  the  Popes,  nominate 
to  all  Archbifhopricks  and  Bifhopricks  ;  of 
which  there  are  in  Spain  eight  Archbifhopricks 
and  thirty-eight  Bifhopricks :  And  in  Portugal 
three  Archbifhopricks  and  ten  Bifhopricks,  as 
appears  by  the  Table  at  the  end  of  this 
Chapter. 

Inquifi-  The  Inquifition  reigns  here,  it  mu  ft  be  con- 
tion.  fefs’d,  with  a  more  uncontroulable  Power  than 
in  any  other  Kingdom  or  Stare.  It  was  firft 
inftituted  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  for  fup- 
preffing  the  Herefy  of  the  Vaudois  and  Albi~ 
gtnfes ,  as  ’twas  call’d ;  and  was  receiv’d  in 
Spain  about  the  Year  1557,  in  the  Reign  of 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  lfabella,  in  order  to 
awe  the  new-converted  Jews  and  Moors ,  and 
keep  them  from  relapfing  into  their  former 
Infidelity.  It  was  eftablifh’d  in  Portugal  for 
the  fame  end  about  the  Year  1523,  in  the 
Reign  ot  King  John  III.  It  is  call’d,  The 
Holy  Office,  and  The  Holy  Houfe  ;  and  confifts 
of  an  lnquifitor  General,  the  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cil,  Inquifitors,  Affefl'ors,  Qualificators,  a 
Secretary,  an  Advocate  Fifcal,  a  Treafurer, 
Familiars  and  Goalers. 

The  lnquifitor  General  is  named  by  the 
■fiihief?  ro  King*  ancjl  confirm’d  by  the  Pope,  a&ing  as 
If  his  Delegate  :  His  Jurifdi&ion  is  fo  abfolute 

and  extenlive,  that  no  Subjed  is  exempted 
from  it  ;  the  Members  of  the  Supream  Court 
or  Council  are  all  named  by  him,  but  appro¬ 
ved  by  the  King  before  they  can  ad,  and  are 
ufually  Secular  Priefts ;  and  their  Afl'efiors, 

Divines, 
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Divines,  Civilians  and  Canonifts,  with  whom 
they  advife.  The  Qualificators  are  employ’d 
in  reviling  and  altering  Books  that  are  pub¬ 
lish'd,  and  are  ufually  Dominican  Friars.  The 
Secretary  is  properly  the  Regifter  ;  and  the 
Advocate  Fifcal  the  Attorney  or  Profecutor. 
The  Treafurer  takes  into  his  Cuftody  all  the 
Prifoners  Goods  and  Perfonal  Eftate  when  he 
is  apprehended  j  and  the  Familiars  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  Serjeants  and  Bailiffs  belonging  to 
this  Office  ;  tho’  the  Nobility  and  Perfons  of 
the  beft  Quality  ufually  enter  themfelves  of 
the  number  of  Familiars,  as  it  is  a  Protection 
againft  the  Civil  Magiftrate,  and  entitles  them 
to  the  fame  plenary  Indulgences  as  Perfons  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  Crufade  againft  Infidels  and  Ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Chriftian  Name.  It  is  computed 
that  thefe  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  in  Spain  alone.  As  to  the  Alguaz,ils  or 
Goalers,  they  are  forbidden  to  permit  their 
Prifoners  to  fend  to  their  Friends,  or  receive 
any  manner  of  Support  or  Intelligence  from 
them,  or  indeed  to  converfe  with  any  Mortal 
but  their  Tormentors.  The  Inquiffiors  and 
;  their  Officers  rake  an  Oath  never  to  difcover 
any  thing  tranfa&ed  in  that  Court,  and  puniih 
nothing  more  feverely  than  the  breach  of  that 
(  Oath.  As  thefe  Courts  of  Inquilition  in  a 
great  meafure  deprive  the  Biffiops  of  their  Ju- 
:  rifdi&ion,  they  are  entitled  to  fome  Privileges 
;  in  lieu  of  it :  As  firft,  their  being  exempted 
,  themfelves  from  the  Authority  of  this  Court ; 
land,  2.  Their  Concurrence  ought  to  be  ob¬ 
tain’d,  before  any  Perlon  belonging  to  theit 
refpeCtive  Diocefes  is  condemn’d  :  But  thefe 
Provilions  are  not  much  regarded  of  late  ; 
Biihops  have  been  confin’d  to  their  Houfes 
;  on  Suspicion  of  Herefy,  till  the  Pope’s  Licenfe 
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has  been  obtain’d  to  proceed  again#  them  i 
and  where  Bifhops  have  refus’d  to  confent  to 
the  Condemnation  of  a  Prifoner,  the  Court 
of  Inquiiition  has  pafs’d  Sentence  without 

,  ,  them. 

The  naan-  This  Court  proceeds  in  a  fummary  way  on 

fecucm^" an  ^nf°rmat^on  brought  by  any  Perfon  what- 
thofewho  ever  :  If  the  Informer  names  any  Witneffes  be- 
areappre- fides  himfelf,  they  are  fent  for  privately,  and 
hendedby  before  they  are  examin’d  take  an  Oath  not  to 
difcover  to  any  Perfon  their  having  been  with 
the  Inquifitors,  nor  to  fpeak  of  any  thing  they 
faid,  faw  or  heard  within  that  Court. 

All  People,  tho’  never  fo  infamous,  and 
tho’ they  ftand  convi&ed  of  Perjury,  are,  in 
Favour  of  the  Faith,  and  in  Deteftation  of 
Hereticks,  admitted  by  the  Inquiiition  to  be 
Witneifes  ;  mortal  Enemies  only  excepted. 

This  Exception  is  of  little  Benefit  to  the 
Prifoner,  by  reafon  of  his  not  knowing  who 
they  are  that  have  inform’d  and  witnefs’d 
again#  him. 

The  Depofitions  of  the  Informer  and  Wit- 
neffes,  if  there  be  any,  being  thus  privately 
taken,  a  Familiar  is  fent  for,  and  being  come, 
he  has  the  following  Order  put  into  his 
Hands. 

By  the  Command  of  the  Reverend  Father 
N.  an  Inquifitor  of  Heretical  Pravity,  let  N. 
be  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  PrifonS 
of  this  Holy  Office,  and  out  of  which  he 
fliall  not  be  releas’d,  but  by  the  exprefs 
Order  of  the  faid  Reverend  Inquifitor. 

If  feveral  Perfons  are  to  be  taken  up  at  the 
fame  time,  the  Familiars  are  commanded  fo 
to  order  things,  that  they  may  know  nothing 
of  one  another’s  being  apprehended  ;  and  at 
this  the  Familiars  are  fo  expert,  that  a  Father 

and 
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md  his  three  Sons  and  three  Daughter  who 
iv’d  together  at  the  fame  Houfe,  were  all 
:arried  Prifoners  to  the  Inquifition,  without 
mowing  any  thing  of  one  another’s  being 
here,  until!  feven  Years  afterwards,  when 
hey  that  were  alive  came  forth  in  an  Ad  of 
he  Faith. 

The  Prifoner  being  apprehended,  and  car- 
ied  with  all  poffible  Secrefy  to  the  Inquifition, 
s  deliver’d  to  the  Goaler. 

The  Prifons  of  the  Inquifition  are  little 
lark  Rooms,  and  which  have  no  other  Furni- 
ure  but  a  hard  Quilt  and  a  ufeful  Pot.  The 
Jrifoners  are  not  fuffer’d  to  fee  any  Perfon 
jefides  their  Keeper,  who  brings  them  their 
Diet,  and  with  it  a  lighted  Lamp,  which 
turns  about  half  an  Hour  ;  neither  muft  their 
deeper,  without  Leave  from  the  Inquifitors, 
ntertain  any  Difcourle  with  them. 

After  the  Prifoner  has  fpent  two  or  three 
Days  and  Nights  in  his  melancholy  Apart- 
nent,  he  is  carried  by  his  Keeper  before  the 
mquilitors,  who  before  they  ask  him  a  Que« 
lion,  make  him  take  an  Oath  to  return  true 
Ynfwers  to  all  their  Interrogatories,  and  if 
le  has  ever  been  guilty  of  any  Herefy  to 
:onfefs  it  to  them. 

The  firfi  Queftion  the  Prifoner  is  ask’d  is, 
Whether  he  knows  why  he  was  taken  up  by 
he  Inquifition  ?  And  if  he  anfwers  that  he 
loes  not  know,  he  is  then  ask’d,  Whether  he 
mows  for  what  Crimes  the  Inquifition  us’d 
o  imprifon  People  ?  If  he  anfwers  for  Herefy, 
le  is  admonifh’d  upon  the  Oath  he  has  taken 
o  confefs  all  his  Herefies,  and  to  difcover  all 
fis  Teachers  and  Complices.  If  the  Prifoner 
ienies  that  he  ever  held  any  Herefy,  or  had 
:ver  any  Communication  with  any  Hereticks, 
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he  is  gravely  told,  That  the  Holy  Office  doet 
not  ufe  to  imprifon  People  rafhly  or  without 
having  good  Grounds  for  what  they  do  ,•  and 
that  therefore  he  wou’d  do  well  to  confefs  his 
Guilt,  and  that  rather,  becaule  the  Holy 
Office,  contrary  to  the  Cufiom  of  all  other 
Courts,  is  levere  to  thofe  that  deny,  and  mer¬ 
ciful  to  all  that  confefs  their  Guilt. 

If  the  Prifoner  perfifts  in  denying  that  he 
ever  held  any  Herefies,  his  Goaler  is  call'd  in 
and  commanded  to  carry  him  back  to  the 
Place  from  whence  he  came  ,•  and  the  Prifoner 
is  admonifh’d  fiddly  to  examine  his  own 
Confcience,  that  the  next  time  they  fend  for 
him  he  may  be  prepar’d  to  make  true  and  full 
Confeffion  of  all  his  Herefies,  Teachers  and 
Complices.  The  Prifoner  having  been  allow’d 
two  or  three  Days  more  to  do  this  in,  he  is 
brought  before  the  Inquifitors  a  fecond  time, 
and  is  ask’d  whether  he  comes  prepar’d  to 
confefs,  and  if  he  anfwers,  that  he  cannot, 
without  accufing  himfelf  or  others  falfly,  make 
any  fuch  Confeffion  as  they  defire  of  him  . 
they  do  then  ask  him  where  he  was  born,  and 
what  his  Parents  were,  and  where  he  went  to 
School,  and  who  were  his  School-Matters, 
and  where  he  has  liv’d  all  his  time,  and  with 
whom  he  has  convers’d  moft,  and  who  hai 
been  his  Confeflor,  and  when  he  was  la) d  at 
Confeffion  and  at  the  Sacrament,  with  twenty 
more  fuch  Quettions.  And  being  told,  that 
they  have  fufficient  Proof  of  his  being  a  He- 
retick,  they  command  him,  fince  he  cannot 
repent  of  his  Herefies  unlefs  he  confefietf 
them  all,  to  go  back  to  his  Prifon,  and  thert 
pray  to  God  for  Grace  to  difpofe  him  tc 
mike  a  true  and  full  Confeffion,  to  the  faving 
of  his  Sou!,  which  is  ail  they  feek  after.  And 
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being  again  allow’d  two  or  three  Days  to 
pray  and  confider  on  what  the  Inquifitors 
have  faid  to  him,  he  is  brought  befoie  them 
£  third  time  ;  and  in  cafe  he  perfifls  in  plead¬ 
ing  Not  Guilty,  then  ask’d  Tome  Queftions 
toncerning  the  Heretical  Dodrines  he  hands 
Charg’d  withal  ;  for  Example,  Whether  he 
■believes  Chrift  to  be  Bodily  prefent  in  the 
Sacrament,  and  that  it.  is  lawful  to  adore 
Images,  and  to  pray  to  Saints  and  Angels  ? 
[And  if  he  affirms  that  he  did  always  firmly 
believe  thefe  and  all  the  other  Dcdrines  of 
it  he  Rcmi[h  Church,  he  is  ask’d.  If  he  always 
[believ’d  thefe  Dodrines  how  he  came  to  fpeak 
lagainfi  them  ?  and  if  he  denies  that  he  ever 
Idid,  he  is  then  told,  That  fince  he  is  fo  ob- 
ifiinate  in  his  Herefies,  of  which  they  have  a 
Sufficient  Proof  before  them,  they  will  order 
'their  Advocate  Fifcal  to  form  his  Proeefs  and 
tto  convid  him  of  them*  But  in  cafe  the  In- 
‘quifitors  have  not  fufficientEvidence,  notwith¬ 
standing  to  draw  a  Confeffion  from  the  Prifoner, 
[they  have  told  himoftner  than  once  that  they 
;had,  they  then  fall  a  Note  lower,  and  tell  the 
Iprifoner,  That  tho’  they  may  not  have  fuffi- 
(cient  Proof  of  his  Heretical  Words  and  Adions 
(to  convid:  him  of  them,  that  yet  they  have 
'fufficient  to  put  him  on  the  Rack  to  make 
Tim  confefs  them.  And  having  fix’d  the  Day 
Jwhen  he  is  to  undergo  the  Tortures,  he,  when 
'ithat  difmal  Day  comes,  if  he  does  not  prevent 
[lit  by  fuch  a  Confeffion  as  is  expeded  from 
‘’him,  is  led  to  the  Place  where  the  Rack  is, 
[-attended  by  an  Inquifitor  and  a  pubhck 
f Notary,  who  is  to  write  down  the  Anfwers 
5 the  Prifoner  returns  to  the  Queftions  which 
•  ffi all  be  put  to  him  by  the  Inquifitor  while  he 
is  upon  the  Rack  ,*  during  the  time  the  Exe¬ 
cutioner 
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cutioner  is  preparing  that  Engine  of  unfpeak- 
able  Cruelty,  and  is  taking  off  the  Prifoners 
Cloaths  to  his  Shirt  and  Drawers,  the  Inquifi- 
tor  is  ftill  exhorting  the  Prifoner  to  have 
Compaffion  both  on  his  Body  and  Soul,  and 
by  making  a  true  and  full  Confeffion  of  all  his 
Hetefies  to  prevent  his  being  tortured  ,*  but 
if  the  Prifoner  faith,  that  he  will  fuffer  any 
thing  rather  than  accufe  himfelf  or  others 
talfly,  the  Inquifitor  commands  the  Executioner 
to  do  his  Duty  and  to  begin  the  Torture  ; 
which  in  the  Inquifition  is  given  by  twilling 
a  (mall  Cord  hard  about  the  Prifoners  naked 
Arms,  and  hoifting  him  up  from  the  Ground 
by  an  Engine  to  which  the  Cord  is  fahned  $ 
and  as  if  the  miferable  Prifoner’s  hanging  in 
the  Air  by  his  Arms  were  not  Torment  enough, 
he  has  feveral  Qualfations  or  Shakes  given 
him,  which  is  done  by  fcrewing  up  his  Body 
higher  and  letting  it  down  again  with  a  Jirk, 
which  disjoints  his  Arms,  and  after  that  the 
Torture  is  much  more  exquifite  than  it  was 
before. 

When  the  Prifoner  is  firft  hoified  from  the 
Ground  an  Hour-Glafs  is  turn’d  up,  and 
which,  if  he  does  not  prevent  it,  by  making 
fuch  a  Confeffion  of  bis  Herefies  as  the  Inqui¬ 
fitor  that  is  prefent  all  the  while,  and  is  conti¬ 
nually  asking  him  Queftions,  expels  from 
him,  muff  run  out  before  he  is  taken  down  j 
to  promife  to  make  fuch  a  Confeffion  if  they 
will  take  him  off  the  Rack  not  being  fufficient 
to  procure  h.m  that  Mercy,  no  more  than 
his  crying  out  that  he  fhall  expire  immediately 
if  they  do  not  give  him  fome  Eafe  ;  that,  as 
the  Jnquif  tors  tell  us,  being  no  more  than  ail 
that  are  upon  the  Rack  do  think  they  are 
£eady  to  do. 

If 
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If  the  Prifoner  endures  the  Rack  without 
confefling  any  thing,  which  few  or  none,  tho 
never  fo  innocent,  are  able  to  do,  fo  foon  as 
the  Hour-Glafs  is  out  he  is  taken  down,  and 
carried  back  to  his  Prifon,  where  there  is  a 
Surgeon  ready  to  put  his  Bones  in  joint.  And 
tho*  in  all  our  Courts  the  Prifoner’s  having 
endur’d  the  Rack  without  confefling  the 
Crimes  for  which  he  was  tortur  d,  clears  him, 
and  makes  void  all  the  Evidence  that  was 
againft  him,  yet  in  the  Inquifition,  where 
whatfoever  Humanity  and  right  Reafon  have 
eftablifh’d  in  Favour  of  the  Prifoner  is  left  to 
the  Difcretion  of  the  Judge,  it  is  commonly 
otherwife  ;  the  Prifoners  chat  will  not  confefs 
any  thing  being  ufually  rack’d  twice,  and  if 
they  ftand  it  out,  tho’  few  of  them  can  do 
r  that,  thrice. 

,  But  if  the  Prifoner  makes  the  Confeflion 
the  Inquilitor  expedts  he  fhou  d  on  the  Rack, 

=  it  is  writ  down  Word  for  Word  by  the  Notary, 

2  and  is,  after  the  Pnloner  has  had  a  Day  or 
two’s  Reft,  carry’d  to  him  to  let  his  Hand 
=  to  it,  which  if  the  Prifoner  does,  it  puts 
1  an  end  to  his  Procels,  the  want  of  fufficient 
i  Evidence  to  have  convidled  him  being  abun- 

-  dandy  fupply’d  by  this  extorted  Confeflion 
p  thus  fign’d  by  him.  But  in  cafe  the  Prifoner 

1  when  it  is  brought  to  him  refufeth  to  fign  it, 

;  affirming  it  to  be  falfe,  and  to  have  been 
t  extorted  from  him  by  the  Extremity  of  the 

-  Torture,  he  is  then  carry’d  to  the  Rack  a 
[  fecohd  time  to  oblige  him  to  repeat  and  fign 
V  the  fame  Confeflion. 

2  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  for  any  one  that  is 
i  a  Prifoner  in  the  Inquifition  for  Herefy  to 

efcape  the  Rack,  fince  neither  the  profefling 

and  maintaining  the  Dodfrines  to  be  true 
Vol.  XIU.  Y  y  y  Wherewith 
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wherewith  he  is  charg’d,  nor  the  denying  of 
them,  can  fecure  him  from  it  ,*  the  firft  being 
commonly  rack  d  to  make  them  difcover  their 
Teachers  and  Accomplices,  and  the  fecond  to 
oblige  them  to  confefs  their  own  Guilt ;  and 
if  a  Prifoner  does  confefs  his  having  fpoke 
fome  Heretical  Words,  but  to  fave  his  Eflate 
Hands  in  his  having  fpoke  them  rafhly  and  in 
a  Paffion  without  an  heretical  Mind,  he  is 
rack  d  to  make  him  difcover  whether  it  was 
fo  or  not,  or  whether  his  Thoughts  were  not 
the  fame  with  his  Words.  If  a  Prifoner  either 
makes  no  Confeflion  at  all,  or  does  not  confefs 
the  particular  heretical  Words  or  Fads  where¬ 
with  he  Hands  charg’d,  and  with  which  the 
Inquifitors  will  never  acquaint  him,  he  is 
ask  d,  whether  he  has  any  thing  befides  his 
Denial  to  offer  in  his  own  Defence,  and  if  he 
has,  to  make  ufe  of  it :  For  now  the  Advocate 
Fifcal,  upon  their  having  Evidence  enough 
againfl  him,  is  order’d  to  form  his  Procefs. 
Here  if  the  Prifoner  alledgeth,  that  unlefs 
they  will  be  pleafed  to  let  him  know  the  par¬ 
ticular  Words  or  Fads  he  Hands  charg’d 
withal,  and  who  the  Perfons  are  that  have 
inform  d  and  witnefs’d  againfl  him,  that  it 
will  not  be  poflible  for  him  to  make  any  De¬ 
fence  ;  he  is  told,  that  cannot  be  done,  be- 
caufe  to  let  him  know  the  particular  heretical 
Words  or  Fads  might  lead  him  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Informers  and  Witnefles,  who  by 
the  fundamental  Laws  of  the  InquifitiOn  muft 
fiever  diredly  or  indiredly  be  difcover’d  to 
him. 

Now  for  this  fingular  and  inhuman  CufloM 
of  not  letting  the  Prifoners  know  the  particu¬ 
lar  Fads  they  Hand  charg’d  withal,  nor  who 
they  are  that  have  inform’d  and  witnefs’d 

againfi 
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igainft  them,  the  Inquifitors  have  nothing  to 
‘ay  but  that  it  is  necefl'ary  to  the  Security  of 
:he  Lives  of  the  Accufers  and  Witneffes,  which 
[f  they  were  known  wou’d  be  in  (o  great 
Danger  that  none  wou’d  dare  to  venture  to 
inform  or  bear  witnefs  againft  Heriticks  in. 
their  Court.  Which  Pretence,  ’tho’  it  might 
have  fome  Ground  when  Courts  of  Inquifition 
were  firft  ereded,  no  City, .  no  not  Rome  it 
felf,  having  fubmitted  quietly  to  them  when 
they  were  firft  introduc’d  ;  it  is  now  notorious 
to  all  the  World,  and  to  none  more  than  to 
the  Inquifitors  themfelves,  that  it  is  altogether 
groundlefs,  and  efpecially  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
ial,  where  the  Inquifition  is  not  only  eftablifli’d 
by  Law,  but  by  a  wonderful  Fafcination  is  fo 
fix’d  in  the  Hearts  and  Affedions  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  that  one  that  fhou’d  offer  the  leaft  Affront 
co  another  for  having  been  an  Informer  or 
Witnefs  in  the  Inquifition,  wou’d  be  torn  in 
a  thoufand  Pieces  f  and  did  the  Prifoners  that 
have  been  in  the  Inquifition  but  know  cer¬ 
tainly  who  the  Perfons  were  that  had  inform’d 
and  witnefs’d  againft  them,  they  durft  not  for 
their  Lives  fpeak  one  Word  againft  them,  or 
Chew  them  the  lefs  Refped  on  that  Account. 

Now  for  a  Court  to  continue  a  Cuftom  fo 
fingularly  unjuft  and  cruel,  and  upon  a  Pre¬ 
tence  all  the  World  knows  to  be  altogether 
groundless,  is  a  Confidence  not  to  be  match’d 
any  where,  that  I  know  of. 

The  Prifoner  being  thus  deny’d  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Things  and  Perfons,  without 
which  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  him,  tho’  never 
fo  innocent,  to  make  any  Defence,  he  is, 
notwithstanding  that,  gracioufty  ask’d  by  the 
Inquifitors,  whether  he  defires  to  have  an 
Advocate  and  Prodor  to  help,  him  to  make 
Y  y  y  2  '  it  l 
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it  ?  If  he  faith  he  wou’d,  he  is  not  to  name 
them,  but  muft  take  thofe  the  Inquifitors 
lhail  appoint,  and  who  before  they  have  feen 
their  Client,  mu!!  take  the  following  Oath. 

I  N.  Bodor  of  both  Laws,  do,  in  the 
Prefence  of  the  Lords  Inquifitors  of  this  place 
again!!  Heretical  Pravity,  having  my  Hand 
on  the  Holy  Gofpel  of  God,  promife  and 
fwear  fincerely  and  faithfully  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  Caufe  of  N.  a  Prifoner  in  the 
Prifons  of  this  Holy  Office,  who  ftands  accus’d 
and  impeach’d  for  Caufes  mention’d  in  its 
Ads,  but  fo  as  not  to  ufe  any  Trick  or  Cavil, 
or  to  infirud  my  faid  Client  to  conceal  the 
Truth  in  Judgment.  And  I  do  further  promife 
and  fwear,  that  if  I  ffiall  by  any  way  difcover 
my  faid  Client  to  be  guilty  of  the  Crime  or 
Crimes  wherewith  he  hands  charg’d,  that  I 
will  thereupon  immediately  difmifs  his  Caufe: 
and  if  by  having  fearch’d  narrowly  into  his 
Cafe  I  fhall  difcover  that  he  has  had  Complices 
in  his  Herefies,  that  I  will  inform  again!! 
them  to  this  Holy  Office.  All  which  I  do 
promife  upon  Pam  of  Perjury  and  of  an 
Excommunication  from  wuich  I  cannot  be 
abfolv’d  by  any  but  by  this  Holy  Office.  So 
help  me  God  and  thefe  Holy  Gofpels. 

The  fame  Oath  is  taken  by  the  Prifoner’s 
Prodor,  as  the  Inquifitors  call  him  ,•  tho’  in 
truth  both  he  and  the  Advocate  are  the  Inqui- 
litor’s  Engines,  made  ufe  of  to  fi!b  what  they 
can  out  of  the  Prifoner  again!!  himfelf  and  his 
f  riends,  rather  than  any  thing  elfe. 

The  Prifoner  being  thus  fitted  with  an 
Advocate  and  Prodor,  and  who  are  not  fuf- 
ier’d  to  know  any  thing  more  of  his  Accufers 
and  of  the  Witnefies  again!!  him  than  he  him- 
idf  knows,  he  is  ask’d  by  them  whether  he 
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wou’d  have  any  Queflions  put  by  the  Inqui- 
ltors  ro  thofe  that  have  inform’d  and  witnefs’d 
igainft  him,  or  wou’d  have  them  examin’d 
jpon  any  Points.  And  in  cafe  the  Prifoner 
urnifheth  his  Advocate  with  any  fuch  Que- 
ilions  or  Points,  they  are  put  by  him  into 
form  and  deliver’d  to  the  Inquifitors. 

The  Prifoner  is  ask’d  alfo  whether  he  has 
| my  Witneffes  of  his  Orthodoxy  ;  and  if  he 
|  names  any  they  are  fent  for  and  heard  by  the 
fnquifitors.  And  as  thefe  Witneffes  do  go  to 
:he  Inquifition  with  trembling  Hearts,  fo  they 
are  extremely  cautious  not  to  fay  any  thing 
concerning  the  Prifoner  that  fhail  imply  their 
having  liv’d  in  any  Intimacy  with  him,  for 
fear  of  bringing  themfelves  under  a  Sufpicion 
of  Herefy  ;  and  by  the  Laws  of  the  Inquifition 
no  Relation  of  the  Prifoner’s  within  the  fourth 
Degree  can  be  a  Witnefs  for  him.  When  the 
Prifoner’s  Advocate  and  Prodor  are  difmifs’d, 
they  take  an  Oath  that  they  have  no  Copy  of 
the  Defence  the  Prifoner  made  for  himfelf, 
and  that  they  fhail  never  (peak  of  it  to  any 
Peifon  whatfoever  ;  neither  is  the  Prifoner 
ever  fuffer’d  to  fee  the  Depofjtions  of  his  own 
fearfulWitneffes,  no  more  than  theDepoficions 
of  thofe  that  are  againfl  him. 

Befide  the  foremention’d  there  is  another 
common  Procefs  in  the  Inquifition,  which  is 
againfl  thofe  that  have  murder’d  themfelves 
or  died  a  natural  Death  in  their  Prifons. 
The  Procefs  againfl  the  firfl  is  fhorc,  his 
having  murder’d  himfelf  being  judg’d  fuch  an 
Evidence  of  his  Guilt  as  is  fufficunc  to  convidt 
him  of  the  Herefies  wherewith  he  was  charg’d. 
The  Procefs  againfl  the  fecond  is  carry ’d  on 
by  the  Advocate  Fifcal  in  the  fame  manner  as 
it  vvou’d  have  b.en  had  the  Pnfo.ier  been 
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alive ;  and  the  Prifoner’s  Relations  and  Friends, 
or  any  other  that  have  any  thing  to  offer  in 
Defence  of  the  Deceas’d,  are  by  a  publick 
Edid  fummon’d  to  appear  before  the  Inquifi- 
tors  within  forty  Days  to  give  their  Evidence  ; 
and  if  upon  this  Summons  none  do  appear  to 
offer  any  thing  ift  Vindication  of  the  Deceas’d, 
as  I  believe  few  are  ever  fo  hardy  as  to  do, 
the  Deceas’d  after  the  Expiration  of  that  Term 
of  Days  is  acquitted  or  condemn’d  in  the 
fame  manner  that  he  wou\i  have  been  had  he 
been  alive  ;  and  if  he  is  condemn’d  his  whole 
Eftate  is  forfeited,  and  his  Body  and  Effigies 
are  burnt  at  the  next  Ad  of  the  Faith,  as 
are  the  Bodies  and  Effigies  of  thofe  that 
had  murder’d  themfelves. 

But  the  Power  of  the  Inquifition  extends 
not  only  to  thofe  that  died  in  the  Prifons, 
but  to  the  Bodies,  Eflates  and  Good  Names 
of  all  that  after  their  Deceafe  fhall  be  convid- 
ed  of  having  died  Hereticks  :  And  tho’  as  to 
the  Eftates  of  thofe  that  are  convided  of 
having  died  Hereticks  they  can  go  no  farther 
than  forty  Years,  as  to  the  taking  their  Bones 
out  of  the  Grave  and  burning  them  and  the 
depriving  them  of  their  Good  Name  there  is 
no  Limitation  of  time.  When  a  competent 
Number  of  Prifoners  are  convided  of  Herefy, 
either  by  their  own  voluntary  or  extorted 
Confeffion,  or  upon  the  Evidence  of  certain 
Witnefles,  a  Day  is  fix’d  by  the  chief  Inquifi- 
tor  for  a  Goal  Delivery,  which  is  call’d  by 
them  an  AS  of  the  Faith ,  and  which  is  always 
upon  a  Sunday.  In  the  Morning  of  the  Day 
the  Prifoners  are  all  brought  into  a  great  Hall, 
where  they  have'  the  Habits  put  on  they  are 
to.  wear  in  the  Proceflion,  which  begins  to 
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Dme  out  of  the  Inquifition  about  nine  of  the 
Hock  in  the  Morning. 

The  firft  in  the  Proceffion  are  the  'Dominican 
ryars,  who  carry  the  Standard  of  the  Inqui- 
cion,  which  on  the  one  fide  hath  their  Foun- 
sr  Dominies  Pidure,  and  on  the  other  fide  a 
rofs  betwixt  an  Olive-Tree  and  a  Sword, 
ith  this  Motto,  ‘Juftitia  &  Miferecordia . 
iext  after  the  Dominicans  come  the  Penitents, 
•me  with  Benitoes  and  fome  without,  ac* 
ording  to  the  Nature  of  their  Crimes  ;  they 
•e  all  in  black  Coats  without  Sleeves,  and 
ire-footed,  with  a  Wax  Candle  in  their 
itand.  Next  comes  the  Penitents  who  have 
lirrowly  efcap’d  being  burnt,  who  over  their 
:  ack  Coat  have  Flames  painted  with  their 
oints  turn'd  downward,  to  fignify  their 
iving  been  fav’d  but  fo  as  by  Fire  ;  this 
j  'abit  is  call’d  by  the  Vortuguefe ,  Feugo  revoltOj, 
:  Flames  turn’d  up-fide-down.  Next  come 
ie  Negative  and  Relaps’d  that  are  to  be 
irnt,  with  Flames  upon  their  Habit  pointing 
awards  :  And  next  come  thofe  who  profefs 
•odrines  contrary  to  the  Faith  of  the  Roman 
hurch,  and  who  befides  Flames  on  their 
abit  pointing  upward,  have  their  Pidure, 
hich  is  drawn  two  or  three  Days  before, 
)on  their  Breafts,  with  Dogs,  Serpents  and 
'evils  all  with  open  Mouths  painted  about  ie. 
Vegna ,  a  famous  Spanijh  Inquifitor,  calls 
is  Proceffion,  Horrendum  ac  tremendum  Spefta* 
lum  ;  and  fo  it  is  in  truth,  there  being 
mething  in  the  Looks  of  all  the  Prifoners 
ffides  thofe  that  are  to  be  burnt  that  is 
laflly  ahd  difconfolate  beyond  what  can  be 
lagin’d,  and  in  the  Eyes  and  Countenance 
thofe  that  are  to  be  burnt  there  is  fome- 
ling  that  looks  fierce  and  eager. 

The 
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The  Prifoners  that  are  to  be  burnt  alive^ 
befides  a  Familiar,  which  all  the  reft  have, 
have  a  Jefuit  on  each  Hand  of  them,  who 
are  continually  preaching  to  them  to  abjure 
their  Herefies  ;  but  if  they  offer  to  fpeak  any 
thing  in  Defence  of  the  Doctrines  they  are 
going  to  fuffer  death  for  profeffing,  they  are 
fmmediately  gagg’d,  and  not  fuffer’d  to  fpeak 
a  Word  more. 

This  I  law  done  to  a  Prifoner  prefently 
after  he  came  out  of  the  Gates  of  the  InquilF 
tion,  upon  his  having  look’d  up  to  the  Sunj 
which  he  had  not  feen  before  in  feveral  YearSj 
and  cry’d  out  in  a  Rapture,  How  is  it  pofjiblt 
for  People  that  behold  that  glorious  Body ,  to  wor- 
Jhip  any  Being  but  him  that  created  it  ?  After 
the  Prifoners  come  a  Troop  of  Famili¬ 
ars  on  Horfeback  ;  and  after  them  the  Inquifi- 
tors  and  other  Officers  of  the  Court  upon 
Mules  ,•  and  laft  of  all  comes  the  Inquifitor 
General  upon  a  white  Horfe  led  by  two  Men. 
with  a  black  Hat  and  a  green  Hatband,  and 
attended  by  all  the  Nobles  that  are  not  eim 
ploy’d  as  Familiars  in  the  Proceffion. 

In  the  Terreiro  de  Pacot  which  may  be  as 
far  from  the  Inquifition  as  White-Hall  is  from 
7'emple-Bart  there  is  a  Scaffold  erefied,  whicfi 
may  hold  two  or  three  thoufand  People  ;  ai 
the  one  end  fit  the  Inquifitors,  and  at  tht 
other  end  the  Prifoners,  and  in  the  fame 
Order  as  they  walk’d  in  the  Proceffion,  thoft 
that  are  to  be  burnt  being  feated  on  rhe 
higheft  Benches  behind  the  reft,  and  which 
may  be  ten  Foot  above  the  Floor  of  the  Scaf- 

f°ld.  .  ; 

After  fome  Prayers  and  a  Sermon,  which  11 
made  up  of  Encomiums  on  the  Inquifitior 
and  inve&ives  againft  Hereticks,  a  feculat 
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prieft  afcends  a  Deak,  which  (lands  near  the 
middle  of  the  Scaffold,  and  who  having  firft 
taken  all  the  Abjurations  of  the  Penitentss 
who  kneel  before  him  one  by  one  in  the  fame 
Order  they  walk’d  in  the  Proceffion,  at  laft 
he  recites  the  final  Sentence  of  the  Inquifition 
upon  thofe  that  are  to  be  put  to  Death,  in 
the  Words  following. 

We  the  Inquifitors  of  Heretical  Pravity, 
having  with  the  Concurrence  of  the  mofi 
iUufiriom  N.  Lord  Arckbifhop  of  Lisbon,  or 
of  his  Deputy  N.  call'd  on  the  Name  of  the 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  of  his  gloriom  Mother 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  fitting  on  our  Tribunal , 

•  and  judging  with  the  Holy  Gofpels  lying  before 
i  m,  that  fo  our  Judgment  may  be  in  the  Sight 
|  Gf  God,  and  our  Eyes  might  behold  what  is  juft , 
in  all  matters  betwixt  the  magnifick  DoBor  N. 

■  Advocate- Ffcal,  on  the  one  part ,  and  you  TSJ. 
now  before  Hi,  on  the  other,  we  have  ordain  d, 
that  in  this  Place  and  on  this  Day  you  Jhould 
i  receive  your  definitive  Sentence. 

We  do  therefore  by  this  our  Sentence  put  in 
j  Writing,  define,  pronounce,  declare  and  fentence 
(  thee  N.  of  the  City  of  Lisbon,  to  be  a  ConviBed , 
j.  Conf  effing, ,  Affirmative  and  Profefs'd  Heretick, 
j  and  to  be  deliver'd  and  left  by  Hi  as  fuch,  to  the 
Secular  Arm  ',  hnd  we  by  this  our  Sentence  do 
j  cafi  thee  out  of  the  Ecclefiaflical  Court,  as  a 
]  ConviBed,  Conf  effing.  Affirmative  and  Profefs'd 
(  Heretick ,  and  we  do  leave  and  deliver  thee  to  the 
Secular  Arm,  and  to  the  Power  of  the  Secular 
j  Court  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  do  mofl  earnefily 
befeech  that  Court  fo  to  moderate  its  Sentence,  as 
not  to  touch  thy  Blood ,  or  to  put  thy  Life  in  airy 
,  Danger. 
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Is  there  in  all  Hiftory  an  Inftance  of  f© 
grofs  and  confident  Mockery  of  God  and  the 
World  as  this  of  the  Inquifitors,  earneftly 
befeeching  the  Civil  Magiftrates  not  to  put 
the  Hereticks  they  have  condemn’d  and 
deliver’d  to  them  to  Death  ?  For  were  they 
in  earned  when  they  make  this  folemn  Petition 
to  the  Secular  Magiftrates,  why  do  they  bring 
their  Prifoners  but  of  the  Inquifition  and 
deliver  them  to  thofe  Magiftrates  in  Coats 
painted  over  with  Flames  ?  Why  do  they 
teach,  that  all  Hereticks,  above  all  other 
Malefaftors,  ought  to  be  punifh’d  with 
Death  ?  And  why  do  they  never  refent  the 
Secular  Magiftrates  having  fo  little  regard  to 
their  eArneft  and  joint  Petition,  as  never  to 
fail  to  burn  all  the  Hereticks  which  are  deli¬ 
ver’d  to  them  by  the  Inquifition,  within  an 
Hour  or  two  after  they  have  them  in  their 
Hands  ?  And  why  in  Rome3  where  the  Supreme 
Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  Authority  are  lodg’d 
in  the  fame  Perfon,  is  this  Petition  of  the 
Inquifition,  which  is  made  there  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  never  granted  ?  Certainly  not 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  Old  Canon,  which 
forbids  the  Clergy  to  have  any  hand  in  the 
Blood  of  any  Perfon  whatsoever,  wou’d  be  a 
much  lefts  Dishonour  to  the  Inquifition,  than 
to  pretend  to  go  on  obferving  that  Cation^ 
by  making  a  Petition,  which  is  known  to 
be  fo  contrary  to  their  Principles  and 
Dtfires. 

The  Prifoners  are  no  fconer  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Civil  Magiftrate,  than  they  are  loaded 
with  Chains  before  the  Eyes  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tors,  and  being  carried  firft  to  the  Secular 
Goals,  are  within  an  Hour  or  two  brought 
from  thence  before  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice, 

who 
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who  without  knowing  any  thing  of  their 
particular  Crimes,  or  of  the  Evidence  that 
was  againft  them,  asks  them  one  by  one  in 
what  Religion  they  do  intend  to  die  ;  if  they 
infwer  that  they  will  die  in  the  Communion 
of  the  Roman  Church,  they  are  condemn’d  by 
rim  to  be  carried  forthwith  to  the  place  of 
Execution,  and  there  to  be  firft  ftrangled, 
wd  afterwards  burnt  to  Afhes :  But  if  they 
ay  they  will  die' in  the  Proteftant,  or  in  any 
other  Faith  that  is  contrary  to  the  Romany 
:hey  are  then  fentenc’d  by  him  to  be  carry ’d 
orthwith  to  the  place  of  Execution,  and  there 
:o  be  burnt  alive. 

At  the  Place  of  Execution,  which  at  Lisbon 
is  the  Ribera,  there  are  fo  many  Stakes  fet  up 
is  there  are  Prifoners  to  be  burnt,  with  a 
;ood  quantity  of  dry  Furz  about  them  :  Thf 
Stakes  of  the  Profefs’d,  as  the  Inquifitors  call 
:hem,  may  be  about  four  Yards  high,  and 
oave  a  fmall  Board,  whereon  the  Prifoner  is  to 
oe  feated,  within  half  a  Yard  of  the  top  ; 
:he  Negative  and  Relaps’d  being  firft  ftrangled 
ind  burnt ;  the  Profeft  go  up  a  Ladder  be- 
:wixt  the  two  Jefuits  that  have  attended  them 
ill  Day,  and  when  they  are  come  even  with 
:he  foremention’d  Board  they  turn  about  to 
the  People,  and  the  Jefuits  fpend  near  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour  in  exhorting  the  Profeft  to  be 
reconcil’d  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  if  the 
Profeft  refufe  to  be,  the  Jefuits  come  down, 
and  the  Executioner  afcends,  and  having 
turn’d  the  Profeft  oft  the  Ladder  upon  the  Sear, 
and  chain’d  their  Bodies  clofe  to  the  Stake, 
he  leaves  them,  and  the  Jefuits  go  up  to 
them  a  fecond  time,  to  renew  their  Exhor¬ 
tation  to  them,  and  at  parting  tell  them, 
Lhat  they  leave  them  to  the  Devil ,  who  is  fan  drag 
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at  their  Elbow,  to  receive  their  Souls ,  and  carry 
them  with  him  into  the  Flames  oj  Hell-Fire,  fo 
foon  as  they  are  out  of  their  Bodies.  Upon  this 
a  great  Shout  is  rais’d,  and  as  icon  as  the 
Jefuits  are  off  the  Ladders,  the  Cry  is.  Let  the 
Dogs  Beards  be  made ,  Let  the  Dogs  Beards  be 
made.  Which  is  done  by  thruffing  flaming 
Furzes  faften’d  to  a  long  Pole  againft  their 
Faces;  and  this  Inhumanity  is  commonly 
continu’d  until  their  Faces  are  burnt  to  a 
Coal,  and  is  always  accompany’d  with  fuch 
loud  Acclamations  of  Joy,  as  are  not  to  be 
heard  upon  any  other  Occafion  ,*  a  Bull-Feaft 
or  a  Farce,  being  dull  Entertainments  to 
the  ufing  a  Profefs’d  Heretick  thus  inhu¬ 
manly. 

The  Profefls  Beards  having  been  thus  made , 
as  they  call  it  in  Jollity,  Fire  is  fet  to  the 
Furz  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stake, 
and  above  which  the  Profefl  are  chain’d  fo 
high,  that  the  top  of  the  Flame  feldom 
reacheth  higher  than  the  Seat  they  fit  upon, 
and  if  there  happen  to  be  a  Wind,  and  to 
which  that  place  is  much  expos’d,  it  feldom 
reacheth  fo  high  as  their  Knees  ;  fo  that 
though  there  be  a  calm,  the  Profefl  are 
commonly  dead  in  about  half  an  Hour  after 
the  Furz  is  fet  on  Fire,  yet  if  the  Weather 
prove  windy,  they  are  not  after  that  dead  in 
an  Hour  and  a  half,  or  two  Hours,  and  fo 
are  really  roafted,  and  not  burnt  to  Death. 
But  though  out  of  Hell  there  cannot  poffibly 
be  a  more  lamentable  Spectacle  than  this, 
being  join’d  with  the  Sufferers  fo  long  as 
they  are  able  to  fneak  crying  out,  Mifericordia 
por  Amor  de  Dios,  Mercy  for  the  Love  oj  God , 
yet  it  is  beheld  by  People  of  both  Sexes,  and 
pf  all  Ages,  with  fuch  Tranfports  of  Joy  and 
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Satisfaction,  as  are  not  on  any  other  Occafion 

to  be  met  with.  . 

And  that  the  Reader  may  not  think  that 

this  inhuman  Joy  may  be  the  Effect  of  a 
natural  Cruelty  that  is  in  thofe  Peoples 
Difpofition,  and  not  of  the  Spirit  of  their 
•Religion,  he  may  reft  allur’d,  that  all  publick 
•Malefactors  befidcs  Hereticks,  have  their 
-violent  Deaths  no  where  more  tenderly  la¬ 
mented  than  among  the  lame  People,  and  even 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  manner  of  their 
^Deaths  that  appears  inhuman  or  cruel. 

Within  a  few  Days  after  the  Execution,  the 
|  Pictures  of  all  that  have  been  burnt,  and 
.which  were  taken  oft'  their  Breaft  when  they 
were  brought  to  the  Stake,  are  hung  up  in 
Sc.  Domingo’s  Church,  whofe  Well  End,  tho 
'very  high,  is  all  cover’d  over  with  thefe 
t  Trophies  of  the  Inquilition,  hung  up  there 
(in  Honour  to  Dominic ,  who  to  fulfil  his 
/Mother’s  Dream,  was  the  firft  Inventor  of 
that  Court.  Dominies  Mother,  when  (he  was 
( ready  to  be  brought  to  bed  of  him,  having 
/  dream’d,  that  fhe  was  deliver’d,  not  of  a 
1  human  Creature,  but  of  a  fierce  Dog,  with 
.  &  burning  Torch  in  his  Mouth.  See  Dr.  Geddes 
«  Mtfcellaneoni  Tradls,  Vol.  1.  p.391  to  413. 
j  I  proceed  next  to  enumerate  the  leveral  “rchb’' 
t  Archbi&opricks  and  Bifliopricks  in  Spain  and  “°PJ£K! 5 
£  j ’Portugal ,  and  enquire  into  their  re fpe Clive  fh0pricky. 

Revenues.  , 

The  Archbilhop  of  Toledo  is  fill  d  Primate  Abp.  of 
of  Spain  ;  he  is  great  Chancellor  of  CajliUe, 

*  and  Counfeilor  born  of  the  Council  ot  State.  frag3nS_ 

K  Elis  Archbifhcprick  contains  802  Parift.es, 

J  his  Revenue  amounting  one  Year  with  another 
j  to  300000  Ducats,  and  that  of  the  Piim»'.tical 
I  Church  to  j  50000  Ducats,  our  of  which 
•  there 
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there  ought  to  be  dedu&ed  tftfooo  Ducats 
which  is  paid  annualJy  to  the  King.  The 
Suffragans  are,  firft,  that  of  Segovia,  eompre- 
heading  438  Faridies,  the  Revenue  whereof 
is  2400©  Ducats  per  Annum.  2.  Valladolid, 
which  comprehends  132  Parifhes,  the  Reve¬ 
nue  whereof  is  12000  Ducats  per  Annum . 

3.  Ofuna,  which  comprehends  450  Panflies, 
the  Revenue  whereof  is  16000  Ducats  per 
Annum.  4.  Siguenza ,  which  comprehends 
516  Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  40000 
Ducats  per  Annum:  He  is  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
of  the  Town  of  Siguenza.  5.  Cuenca ,  which 
comprehends  384  Parifhes,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  50000  Ducats  per  Annum.  6.  Car¬ 
tagena,  which  comprehends  89  Parifhes,  the 
Revenue  whereof  is  24000  Ducats  per  Annum. 
7.  Jaen,  which  comprehends  84  Parifhes, 
the  Revenue  whereof  is  20000  Ducats  per 
Annum.  8.  Cordoua ,  which  comprehends  92 
Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  40000 
Ducats  per  Annum. 

fibp.  of  The  Archbifnop  of  Tcrragona.  His  Diocefs 

f?rragom,  contains  197  Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof 
is  20000  Ducats  per  Annum.  The  Suffragans 
are,  firft,  that  of  Barcelona ,  comprehending 
206  Parifnes,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  10000 
Ducats  per  Annum.  2.  'Tortcfa ,  which  com¬ 
prehends  160  Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof 
js  15000  Ducats  per  Annum.  3.  Lerida, 
which  comprehends  212  Parifhes/  the  Re¬ 
venue  whereof  is  12000  Ducats  per  Annum. 

4.  Vich,  which  comprehends  206  Parifhes, 
the  Revenue  whereof  is  60 00  Ducats  per 
Annum.  5.  Urgel,  which  comprehends  420 
Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  9000  Ducars 
per  Annum.  6.  Gimme,  which  comprehends 
1 39  Parishes,  the  Revenue  whereof  fo  3000 

Ducats 
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Ducats  per  Annum.  7.  Elna,  which  compre¬ 
hends  100  Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof  is 
4000  Ducats  per  Annum.  8,  Solfona,  which 
comprehends  fifteen  Parifhes,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  4000  Ducats  per  Annum. 

The  Archbifbop  of  Seville.  His  Arch-  Abp.  of 
bifhoprick  contains  234  Parifhes,  the  Revenue  Seville 
whereof  is  100000  Ducats  per  Annum.  The 
Suffragans  are,  firlf,  that  of  Cadiz, which 
comprehends  fourteen  Parifhes,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  12000  Ducats  per  Annum.  2. 

Guadix ,  which  comprehends  37  Parifhes, 
the  Revenue  whereof  is  8000  Ducats  per 
Annum.  3.  Canaries  which  comprehends  50 
Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  10000 
Ducats  per  Annum. 

The  Archbifhop  of  St.  James  de  Ccmpoflella.  Abp.  of 
His  Archbifhoprick  contains  1803  Parifhes,  St  James 
the  Revenue  whereof  is  60000  Ducats  per 
Annum ,  and  that  of  the  Archiepifcopal 
Church  as  much  ;  out  of  which  there  ought  to 
oe  deduced  18000  Ducats  which  he  annually 
pays  to  the  King.  The  Suffragans  are,  firft, 

:hat  of  Aftorga,  which  comprehends  £>13 
Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  10000 
Ducats  per  Annum.  2.  Avila,  which  com¬ 
prehends  437  Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof 
s  20000  Ducats  per  Annum.  3.  Salamanca , 
vhich  comprehends  240  Parifhes,  the  Reve- 
me  whereof  is  24000  Ducats  per  Annum. 
j..  Coria,  which  comp:ehends  317  Parifhes, 
he  Revenue  whereof  is  20000  Ducats  per 
Annum.  5.  Placencia ,  which  comprehends 
Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  50000 
Ducats  per  Annum.  6.  Badajox ,  which  com¬ 
prehends  53  Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof 
s  16000  Ducats  per  Annum.  7.  Tuy,  which 
omprehends  146  Pariflies,  the  Revenue 

whereof 
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whereof  is  ioooo  Ducats  per  Annum. 
Mondonedo,  which  comprehends  3 56  Parifhes, 
the  Revenue  whereof  is  4000  Ducats  per 
Annum.  9.  Orenfa ,  which  comprehends  5154 
Panflies,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  ioooo 
Ducats  per  Annum.  10.  Ciuidad  Rodrigo , 
which  comprehends  63  Pariflies,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  ioooo  Ducats  per  Annum.'  11. 
Lugo ,  which  comprehends  60  Pariflies,  the 
Revenue  whereof  is  ioooo  Ducats  per  Annum, 
iz.  Zamora ,  which  comprehends  256  Parifiies, 
the  Revenue  whereof  is  20000  Ducats  per 


Annum. 

Abp.  of  The  Archbifhop  of  Saragojfa.  His  Arch- 

s^ragojf*-  bifhoprkk  comprehends  347  Pariflies,  the 
Revenue  whereof  is  50000  Ducats  per  Annum. 
The  Suffragans  are,  firft,  that  of  Huefca ,  which 
comprehends  1 96  Pariflies,  the  Revenue  where¬ 
of  is  13000  Ducats  per  Annum.  2.  Taraoonat 
which  comprehends  3  50  Pariflies,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  20000  Ducats  per  Annum.  3. 
Albaraz,in,  which  comprehends  25  Pariflies, 
the  Revenue  whereof  is  <5ooo  Ducats  per 
Annum.  4.  Jaca,  which  comprehends  1 99 
Pariflies,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  3000  Ducats 
per  Annum.  5.  Balbafiro ,  which  comprehends 
170  Pariflies,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  8000 
Ducats  per  Annum.  6.  Teruely  which  compre¬ 
hends  77  Pariflies,  the  Revenue  whereof  is 
12000  Ducats  per  Annum. 

Abp.  of  Xhe  Archbiihop  cf  Valencia.  His  Arch- 

Valema.  bilhcprick  contains  230  Pariflies,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  40000  Ducats  per  Annum.  The 
Suffragans  are,  firft,  that  of  Segorba,  which 
comprehends  120  Pariflies,  rhe  Revenue 
whereof  is  ioooo  Ducats  per  Annum.  2 . 
Onhuela ,  which  comprehend'  60  Pariflies,  the 
Revenue  whereof  is  ioooo  Ducats  per  Ann. 
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The  Archbifhop  of  Grenada.  His  Arch-  Abp.  of 
bifhoprick  contains  194  Parifhes,  the  Revenue  G^nadat 
whereof  is  40000  Ducats  per  Annum.  The 
Suffragans  are,  1.  That  of  Almeria ,  which 
contains  60  Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof 
is  4000  Ducats  per  Annum.  2.  Malaga ,  which 
comprehends  108  Parifhes,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  2000  Ducats  per  Annum. 

The  Archbifhop  of  Burgos.  His  Archbi-  Abp.  of 
fhoprick  contains  1756  Parifhes,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  40000  Ducats  per  Annum.  The 
Suffragans  are,  1.  That  of  Pampeluna,  which 
comprehends  1156  Parifhes,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  25000  Ducats  per  Annum.  2. 
Calahorra ,  which  comprehends  1013  Parifhes, 
the  Revenue  whereof  is  20000  Ducats  per 
Annum.  3.  Placencia ,  which  comprehends 
881  Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  24000 
Ducats  per  Annum. 

The  Bifhopricks  of  Leon  and  Oviedo  hold  Blfiiop- 
immediately  of  the  Holy  See.  Leon  contains  ricks  of. 
1020  Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  12000  Leon 
Ducats  per  Annum.  Oviedo  contains  1048  °vie  9° 
Parifhes,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  12000 
Ducats  ~per  Annum. 

The  Archbifhoprick  of  Lisbon ;  the  Revenue  Abp.  of 
whereof  is  40000  Crufadoes.  The  Suffragans  Llsl?on° 
are,  1.  Miranda ,  the  Revenue  whereof  is 
10000  Crufadoes  per  Annum.  2.  Portalegre , 
the  Revenue  whereof  is  500  Pounds  per  Annum. 

But  the  late  Patriarchate  eftablififd  at  Lisbon 
has  made  a  great  Alteration  in  the  Ecclefia- 
flical  Government  of  this  Archbifhoprick. 

The  Archbifhoprick  of  Braga ;  the  Revenue  Abp. 
whereof  is  40000  Crufadoes  per  Annum.  The  Brag*. 
Suffragans  are,  1.  Coimbra ,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  40000  Crufadoes  per  Annum.  2. 

Lamego ,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  18000  Cru- 
Vol.  XIII.  A  a  a  a  fadoes 
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fadoes  per  Annum .  3.  Vtfeu,  the  Revenue 
whereof  is  16000  Crufadoes  per  Annum .  4. 

Pono ,  the  Revenue  whereof  is  15000  Crufa¬ 
does  /w  Annum . 

Abp  of  The  Archbifhoprick  of  ;  the  Revenue 
Evora-  whereof  is  doooo  Crufadoes  The 

Suffragans  are,  1.  Elyas ,  the  Revenue  where¬ 
of  is  10000  Crufadoes  per  Annum .  2.  Lena, 

the  Revenue  whereof  is  1 8000  Crufadoes  per 
Annum .  3.  Faro ,  the  Revenue  whereof  is 

5000  Crufadoes  per  Annum .  And,  4.  Tavirat 
the  Revenue  whereof  I  have  not  met  with. 
Convents,  There  are  alfo  in  Spain  alone  two  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  Convents,  in  which 
it  is  computed  there  are  about  forty-five  thou- 
fand  Monks  and  Nuns  ;  and  a  proportionable 
Number  in  Portugal. 

tTniverfi-  There  are  in  Spain  no  lefs  than  two  and 
ties  of  twenty  Univerfities,  which  have  been  men- 
Spain  and  tion’d  already  in  the  Defcription  of  the  feveral 
Portugal.  Cities  of  that  Kingdom.  I  (hall  only  obferve 
here  therefore,  that  thofe  of  Salamanca ,  Val¬ 
ladolid  and  Alcala  are  the  chief :  And  tho’  my 
French  Author  is  pleas’d  to  affirm,  that  they 
excel  all  the  Univerfities  in  Chriftendom  except 
that  of  Paris  ;  it  will  be  found,  that  thofe  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  much  fuperior  to  any 
of  them  in  the  Number  of  learned  Men,  in 
the  Elegancy  of  their  Buildings,  and  in  their 
Revenues. 

The  Univerfity  of  Coimbra  is  much  the  moll 
confiderable  in  Portugalt  faid  to  confift  of  five 
thoufand  Students  ;  but  then  they  admit 
Children  before  they  can  well  read,  fo  that 
our  Grammar-Schools  may  be  reckon’d  equal 
to  many  of  their  Colleges. 

They 
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They  do  not  apply  themfelves  fo  much  to  Laws. 
Philofophy,  Divinity,  or  Phyfiek  in  thefe 
Universities  as  to  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law, 
which  prevails  very  much  in  thefe  Countries. 

And  befides  thefe  every  one  Studies  theCuftoms 
of  his  particular  Province,  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  are  often  govern  d  in  their  Decisions. 

The  Spanijh  Language  is  deriv’d  from  the  Language 
Latin ,  and  Said  to  come  the  neareft  to  it  at 
this  Day  of  any  Language  in  Europe  :  The 
Diale&s  however  are  very  different  in  the 
feveral  Provinces,  as  in  other  Countries ;  that 
of  Caftilie  is  faid  to  be  the  pureft,  and  that  of 
Portugal ,  which  was  lately  a  Province  of  Spain , 
the  worft.  But  in  all  of  them  we  find  a  great 
many  Arabick  Words  and  Terminations,  which 
they  learnt  from  the  AIoorst  who  were  long 
Matters  of  the  Country.  They  obferve  par¬ 
ticularly  that  all  Spanijh  Words  which  begin 
with  the  Syllable  Al,  are  of  Arabick  Extradion, 
as  Alguafil,  a  Bayliff  or  Jaylor,  Algibe,  a 
Cittern,  C ’7c. 

I  (hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  m  Acade- 
Portugal ,  as  well  as  other  European  Kingdoms,  mies. 
they  have  of  late  begun  to  ettabliSh  feparate 
Academies,  for  the  propagating  Arts  and 
Sciences,  as  if  they  apprehended  thefe  were 
negleded  in  their  Universities.  The  late 
King  of  Great  Britain  was  more  indulgent  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ,  chufing  rather  to  etta¬ 
bliSh  Profeffors  of  Modern  Hiftory  there  with 
handfome  Stipends,  than  to  fet  up  dittind 
(Societies  in  Opposition  tothofe  Universities, 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Treats  of  their  Foreign  Trade  and  Navigation  j 
and  of  their  fever al  Sorts  of  Coin . 

AS  to  the  Trade  of  this  Kingdom,  their 
Navigation  and  foreign  Commerce, 
thefe  have  already  been  treated  of  under  other 
Heads.  I  (hall  only  here  obferve  in  general 
therefore,  that  the  Merchandize  they  export 
confifts  either  in  the  Produce  of  their  Soil,  or 
of  what  they  firft  import  from  their  Plantati¬ 
ons  and  Settlements  in  Afia,  Africa  and  America. 
The  Produd  of  their  Soil  is  chiefly  Red  and 
White  Port  Wines,  Oil,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Figs,  Chefnuts,  Almonds,  Raifins,  Salt,  and 
Sweetmeats.  Their  Importations  from  Afia 
confifl  of  Silks,  Muflins,  Calicoes,  Tea, 
Gold  Duft,  and  fuch  other  Goods  as  our 
Enghfh  Eafl-India- Company  import  hither. 
And  from  Africa  they  import  chiefly  Gold, 
Slaves,  and  Elephants  Teeth.  But  the  mofl 
extenfive  and  the  richeft  of  all  their  Settle¬ 
ments  are  thofe  of  Brazil  in  America,  from 
whence  in  feme  Years  they  import  upwards 
of  two  millions  fterling  in  Gold  and  Silver, 
befides  vaft  Quantities  of  Sugar,  Tobacco, 
onufl,  Brazil  and  other  dying  Woods,  Hides, 
Cotton,  Indigo,  Fuftick,  Tallow,  Train  Oil, 
Parrots,  Rum,  and  many  other  leffer  Articles  5 
and  tisfaid  the  Portugnefe  do  not  tranfport  lefs 
than  five  ana  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  Slaves 
annually  from  the  Coafls  of  Africa  to  Brazil, 
which  may  one  with  another  be  worth  fifteen 
or  flxteen  Pounds  flerjing  a  Head  in  Brazil 

They 
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They  are  employ’d  chiefly  in  their  Sugar 
Works,  Tobacco  Plantations,  or  their  Mines; 
tho’  a  great  many  are  taught  fome  Trade  or 
Mechanick  Arts,  which  make  them  moil 
valuable  to  their  Matters,  and  many  more 
ferve  the  Portuguefe  as  menial  Servants.  Thefe 
Slaves  are  purchafed  generally  of  the  African 
Princes,  being  Prifoners  taken  in  War  or 
Jttolen  from  their  Friends.  But  I  fhail  treat 
more  particularly  of  this  Branch  of  their 
Trade  when  I  come  to  the  Defcription  of 
Africa  and  America. 

From  England  in  return  for  their  Wines, 
Fruits,  and  the  Produce  of  their  Plantations, 
they  receive  our  Woollen  Manufactures,  Lead 
and  Tin  ;  part  of  which  are  us’d  in  Portugal,, 
and  part  of  them  fent  to  Braz.il ;  and  fome 
Years  Portugal  takes  oft'  a  great  deal  of  our 
Corn  and  Flefh  from  Ireland.  The  Dutch  alfo 
furnifh  them  with  Linnen  and  Woollen  Cloth 
and  Stuffs,  Corn,  Copper,  Iron,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Naval  Stores  that  are  found  in  the 
Northern  Kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  Portuguefe 
trade  pretty  much  with  France ;  but  the 
Englijh  have  the  greateft  Share  of  Traffick 
with  this  Country,  as  appears  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Account  of  the  Shipping  that  reforted  to 
Lisbon  in  the  Year  1721,  viz,.  329  Ships  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  72  Ships  from  Hol¬ 
land,  71  from  France ,  13  from  Hamburgh ,  7 
from  Denmark,  2  from  Sweden,  I  from  Malta  ; 
befides  359  Ships  that  arriv’d  there  belonging 
to  the  feveral  Ports  of  Portugal,  and  their 
Brazil  Fleet.  The  Number  of  Veffels  out¬ 
ward  bound  from  Lisbon  the  fame  Year  were, 
302  Ships  of  Britain ,  69  of  Holland,  63  ct 
France,  24  of  Spain ,  3  of  Hamburgh ,  §  of 
Genoa,  6  pf  Denmark ,  2  of  Sweden,  1  of  Malta , 
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and  ii 6  Portuguefe ,  including  their  Brazil 
Fleets  and  Ships  fenc  to  India.  And  in  all  our 
Accounts  fince  we  find  the  Englijh  Shipping 
in  the  Port  of  Lisbon  double  or  treble  the 
number  of  any  other  Nation.  This  is  gene¬ 
rally  held  to  be  the  mod  advantagious  Trade 
we  have  next  to  that  with  our  Plantations  ; 
and  yet  even  here  I  am  inform'd  the  Courfe 
of  Exchange  is  ufually  againft  us.  Certain  it 
is  we  receive  a  great  deal  of  Gold  from  Portu¬ 
gal,  but  i  perceive  it  is  clandeftinely  or  by 
connivance  of  the  Government,  for  their 
Laws  punifti  the  Exportation  of  it  with 
Death,  as  appears  by  the  Condemnation  of 
the  two  Brittjh  Merchants  above-mention’d 
for  fending  Gold  to  England.  And  this  brings 
me  to  give  fome  Account  of  the  Portuguefe 
Coins. 

Coins.  The  ufual  way  of  accounting  in  Portugal  is 
by  Rei’s  or  Crufado’s ;  the  firft  their  (mailed 
B-als  Coin,  3000  whereof  are  equal  to  a 
Pound  fieri ing,  and  the  other  a  Silver  Coin  of 
two  Shillings  and  eight  Pence  value,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Of  Brals  Coins  there  are  Single 
Rei’s,  thofe  of  a  Rei's  and  half,  of  five  Rei’s, 
and  ten  Rei’s.  The  Silver  Coins  are,  a 
Vintein  of  20  Rei’s,  the  half  Toftao  of  50 
Rei’s,  the  whole  Toftao  of  an  hundred  Rei’s, 
the  Piece  valued  at  250  Rei’s,  the  Crufado 
valu’d  at  400  Rei’s,  and  another  Piece  valued 
at  500  Rei’s  ;  befides  which  they  ftamp  the 
Number  600  on  the  Spanijh  Pieces  of  Eight, 
to  fignify  that  they  {hall  be  taken  for  <5oo 
Rei’s.  And  their  moft  ufual  Gold  Coins  are, 
the  Moidore,  valued  at  4000  Rei’s,  and  the 
half  Moidore,  quarter  Moidore,  &c. 

“Tbs  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Volume. 
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Alcantara  Palace  39s 

Alcobaca  Town  400 

Alcudia  Town  176 

Alentejo  Province  413 

Algarva  Province  422 

Alhama  Baths  169 

Alicant  Town  139 

Alicant  Cajlle  jurrender  d  by  the 

Englifti  483 

Alliance,  Quadruple  322 

Alliance  made  at  Vienna  335 


Alliance 
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Alliance  at  Hannover  ibid. 
A Uiance ,  Grand ,  the  Terms  tn 
which  the  Portuguefe  came 


into  it 

446 

Almagro  Town 

7 1 

Almanza  Battle 

I39> 477 

Almeria  Town 

170 

Almacaron  Town 

173 

Almada  Cafile 

398 

Almeyda  Town 

4>2 

Almenara  Battle 

484 

Alpuzar  Mountains » 

inhabited  by 

the  Morifcoes 

169 

Altea  Town 

J39 

Alzira  Town 

138 

Amarante  Town 

409 

America  difcovef  d  by  Columbus 

231 

Ampurias  Town 

1 29 

St.  Andero  Town 

100 

Andalufia  Province 

148 

Antiquera  Town 

167 

Araniuez  Palace 

68 

Archduke  Charles  declar  d  King 

of  Spain 

3°5> 447 

He  arrives  in  Portugal  with  a 
Detachment  o/Englilh  and 


Dutch  Forces  449 

Archbijhopricks  of  Spain  541 

Archbijhopricks  of  Portugal  54? 
Armada,  Spanifh  268 

Airagon  Province  io1, 

Arragon  Kings  after  the  Invafion 
of  the  Saracens  22  r 

Arragonians  lofe  their  Privileges 
by  protecting  Antonio  Perez 
274 

Afdrubal  builds  Carthagena  182 


Aftorga  Town  82 

Afturia  Province  93 

Afturia’s,  Prince  3  $6 

Atocha,  Church  of  our  Lady  48 
Aveiro  Town  402 

^uguftus  conquers  the  Cantabri 


Avis  Town 
Auto  de  Fee 


S3* 


B 


BAca  Town 

Badajox  Town 
Badajox  befiegi 
Balbaftro  Town 
Balaguer  Viguery 
Balaguer  Town 


1 66 
J46 
458 
1 10 
ji6 
123 


Baleares  IJlands  conquer'd  by  the 


Romans 
Barcelona  Viguery 
Barcelona  Town 
Barcelona  taken 
Barcelos  Town 
Bayonna  Town 
Beira  Province 
Beja  Town 
Bellem  Fort 
Benevento  Town 
Betancos  Town 
Bilboa  Town 


191 

116 

117 
3°7>  45<S 


92 

40 1 
420 

39? 

399 

9r 

99 


Bifcaye,  a  Province  of  Spain  9 6 
Bifcaye  Proper,  *  Subdivifm  of 


Bifcaye 

Bifhopricks  of  Spain 
Bifhopncks  of  Portugal 
Boeaca  Province 
Boria  Town 
Bougio  Fort 
Braga  Town 
Braganza  Town 
Braganza,  Duke,  afcends 
Throne 

Brihuega  Town 
Brihuega,  the  Englifii  furprizd 
there  3I3;49° 

Buen  Retiro  Palace  47 

Buildings  4 2 

Bull  Feajls  3° 

Burgos  Town  7? 


99 

541 

54? 
40 
1 12 

395 

408 

411 

the 


442 
6  2 


Avila  Town 


193 

96 


C 
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Ceffation  of  Arms  between  Britain 

and  France 

315 

c 

Charles  V Emperor  born 

241 

Charles  II.  dies 

3or 

Acela  Town 

Chaves  Town 

V9  Cadoa  River 

37? 

Cintra,  or  the  Moon,  Town  and 

Cadiz  Town 

J  ?? 

Mountain ,  with  the 

Rock 

Calatrava  Town 

7i 

of  Lisbon 

397 

Campredon  Town 

130 

Cividad  Real  Town 

7  * 

Cambra  Gongrefs  open'd 

332 

Cividad  Rodrigo  Town 

84 

Caminha  Town 

406 

Cividella  Town 

176 

Campo  Mayor  Town 

417 

Civil  Government  of  Spain 

1  344 

Cancha  River 

37? 

Civil  Government  of  Portugal 

Cardona  Town 

131 

507 

Cartagena  Town 

Coimbra  Town 

403 

Carthagenians  get  Tooting 

in 

Coins  of  Spain 

36? 

Spain 

180 

Coins  of  Portugal 

S  ?° 

Carlos,  Don,  born 

320 

Columbus  difcovers  America 

The  Pope  protefts  agair.fi 

the 

23  1 

Difpofing  of  Parma, 

&c. 

Compoftella  Town 

86 

to  him 

327 

Ccmpredon  Viguery 

11 6 

Caftile,  New,  Province 

40 

Congrefs  of  SoilTons 

34r 

Cafa  del  Campo  Palace 

46 

Corunna,  or  the  Groyne 

■,  Town 

Caftile,  Old,  Province 

73 

9° 

Caftile  Kings  after  the  Invafion  of 

Coria  Town 

*43 

the  Saracens 

209 

Cordoua  Town 

1 5 1 

Cafcaes  Town 

396 

Covillam  Town 

Caftel  Rodrigo  Town 

412 

Court  of  Lisbon 

5°7 

Caftelo  de  Vide  Town 

4*7 

Cuenca  Town 

70 

Caftromarin  Town 

423 

Catalajud  Town 

j  1  r 

Catalonia  Province 

113 

D 

Catalans  and  Portuguefe  revolt 

288 

T^\Aroca  Town 

j  12 

Catalonia  fubmits  to  the  Spanifli 

i  J  Denia  Town 

139 

King  293  Denain,  the  Allies  defeated  there 

Catalonia  and  Valencia  declare  31; 

/or  if.  Charles ///•  307  Don  John  o/Auftria,  anAbJh-abf 

Cavado  River  375  ofhisHiflory  271 

Caya  River  ibid.  Douay  taken  313 

Celte  fix  themfelves  in  Spain  Duero  River  10,  374 

179 

Cervera  Viguery  1 1 6 

Cffifar  fubdues  Pompey’j  Party 

Vol.  XIII. 


B  b  b  b 


E 
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E 


Earthquake  50 1 

Ebora  Town  4(4 

Ebro  River  7,114 

Ellerena  Town  147 

Elvas  Town  41 6 

Emperor  re  fans  Spain  to  his  Son 
Philip  266 

Emperor  Jofeph  dies  3  1  J 

England,  Mary  married  to  P. 

Philip  of  Spain  266 

Entreminbo  Duero Province  404 
Efcurial  Palace  50 

Efpichel  Cape  399 

Eftella  Town  104 

Eftramadura  Province  142 

Eftramadura  386 

Eftiemoz  Town  415 


F 

FAro  Town  423 

Ferro!  Town  91 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  11.  and 
j2>.  o/Caftille  221 

Finis  Terrae  Cape  92 

Flanders,  Towns  taken  there  313 
Fleury  Battle  297 

Florence  taken  by  thcEmperor  262 
Fontarabia  Town  iot 

Formentera  lfland  177 

Forces  and  Strength  of  Spain  361 
Fraga  Town  112 

France  and  Spain,  Marriages  be¬ 
tween  them  32  6 

French  K-  taken  Prifoner  260 
French  K.  marries  the  Daughter 
of  K.  Sranifiaus  3  3 <5 

F/eiso  Town 


G 


GAllicia  Province  8g 
Galeons,  Spanilh,  defaoyd 
at  Vigo  3°4 

uandia  Tovon  ^39* 

Gibraltar  Town 

Gibraltar  taken  306 

Block'd  up  by  the  Spaniards  338 
The  Siege  rais'd  339 

Gibraltar  taken  452 

Gironne  Town  1  r<5,  1 28 

Gironn efurrertderdto  the  French 


49  r 


Goths  follow  the  Vandals  into 
Spain  196 

Their  Empire  defray'd  by  the 
Saracens  197 

Gothick  Kings  of  Spain  before  the 
lnvafon  of  the  Saracens  198 
Grenada  Province  i6f 

Grenada  Town  162 

Grenada  befieg'd  22s 

Grenada  Kings  after  the  Invajion 
of  the  Saracens  227 

Groyne,  the  Corunna  Penin- 
fula  90 

Guadalquivir  River1  8 

Guadiana  River  9,  37? 

Guadalajara  Town 
Guadalaviar  Town 
Guadalupe  Town 
Guadix  Town 
Guadalanrim  River 
Guarda  Town 
Guipufcoa,  a  Subdivision  of  BiC- 
caye  300 

Guimaraens  Town  409 


62 

*33 
144 
1 68 

171 


H 

J  Amilcar  Governor  of  Spain 
Hanibaf# 
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Hanibal’s  March  through  France 


into  Italy  1 84 

Hannover  Alliance  33  5 

Hijlory,  ancient,  an  AbftraB  of  it 

179 

Hochftet  Battle  305 

Huefca  Town  m 


I 

JAca  Town  110 

JaenTowK  150 

Jago,  St ■  de  Cacetn  Town  421 
Jamaica  fubdued  by  the  Englilh 

m 

Idauha  Town 

Jefuits  Order  infiituted  263 

Infanta  Q.fent  back  by  r&eFrench 

334 

Inquifition,  the  Prifoners  allow'd 
Council  502 

Inquifition  522 

Interim  2  65 

Ifabella  and  Ferdinand  Q  and 
K,  of  Caftile  221 

Ifidore,  St.  the  Chapel  49 

Italy,  the  Imperialifts  march  thi¬ 
ther  302 

Julien,  St.  396 


Leiria  Town 

400 

Leon  Province 

81 

Leon  Town 

ibid. 

Leopold  Emperor  dies 

307 

Lepanto  Vittory 

270 

Lerida  Viguery 

116 

Lerida  Town 

122 

Lerida  taken  by  the  Duke  of 

Orleans 

481 

Lerena  Town 

147 

Lewis  King  of  Spain  dies 

33- 

Lima  River 

375 

Lille  taken 

311 

Lisbon  Town 

387 

Locujls  in  Valencia 

132 

Lorca  Town 

171 

Louie  Town 

Loxa,  or  Loya,  Town 

167 

Lugo  Town 

89 

Lulitania  Province 

4° 

M 

MAdrid  Town  4* 

Madrid  taken  PoJfJJion  of 
by  the  Allies  308 
Madrid,  a  Deluge  there  328 
Madrid,  the  Allies  take  Pcffejfion 
of  it  462. 

They  take  PoffeJJion  of  it  again 


K 


K Nights  of  the  Military  Or¬ 
ders  358 


L 


LAgosToww  424 

Lamego  Town  40 2 

Landen  Battle  29S 

Language  547 

League,  Holy  2 69 

Ledefma  Tom j,  8y 


463, 489^ 

Majorca  lflani  174 

Majorca  City  175 

Majorca  reduc'd  by  King  Philip 

3i9. 

Malaga  Town  168 

Malaga  Sea-Fight  307,432 
Malplaquet  or  Blaregnies  Battle 

312 

Manche;  or  la  Mancha  Town 

7a 

Marriages,  double,  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  341,  503 
Maffaniello’s  InfurreBion  in  Na¬ 
ples  289. 

F  b  b  b  %  Maureft 
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Maurefa  Viguery  1 1 6 

Medina  del  Rio  Secco  84 

Medina  del  Campo  ibid. 
Merida  Town  145 

Miglias  River  133 

Militia ,  Spanifh,  90 

Minho  River  11,374 

Minorca  IJland  1 7  6 

Minorca  furrenderdto  the  allies 

311 

Miranda  Town  411 

Moncacn  Town  40 6 

Mondonnedo  Town  90 

Monrblanc  Viguery  1 1 5 

Montferrat  Town  lj  6 

The  Mountain  and  Monajlery 

123 

Mondego  River  375 

Monzas  Town 
Monforte  Town 
Montemor  o  Velho  Town 
Montemor  o  novo  Town 
Moors,  their  Ufage  after  the 

Covqutjl  of  Grenada  233 

Their  Exfitlfon  from  Spain  278 
Morviedro  Town  J37 

Moviedro  River  133 

Morea  conquer'd  by  the  Turks 

320 

Moura  Town  418 

Mugen  Town  399 

Munfter  Peace  292 

Murcia  Province  171 

Murcia  Town  172 

Murza  Town 


N 

NAtnur  taken  by  the  /lilies 

298 

Naples  conquer'd  by  the  Spani¬ 
ards  241 

Naples  reduc'd  3  to 

Navarre  Province  toy 

Navigation  in  Spain  3# 


Navigation  in  Portugal  $09. 

Nimiguen  Peace  296 

Numantia  Town  80 

Numantian  War  188 

Numantia  Deftmtiion  190 


O 

OLita  Town  104 

Olivenza  Town  417 
Orenfe  Town  89 

Origuela  Town  141 

Ortegal  Cape  92 

Oftend-Company ejtablijh'd  330 
Oviedo  Town  94 


PAdron  Town  92 

Palencia  Town  83 

Pampeluna  Town  104 

Pantheon  57 

Pantheon  finif'd  293 

Pardo  Palace  Jo 

Partition  Treaty  299 

Parma,  Princefs,  Heirefs  of  TuL 
cany,  married  to  the  King  of 
Spain  318 

Pa/Taw  Treaty  2 66 

Patriarch  in  Portugal  500 
Pavia  Battle  260 

Pelagius  defeats  the  Saracens 
and  is  made  King  of  the 
Chriftians  202 

Pendragon  Town  400 

Peniche  Town  ibid. 

Peter  King  (//'Portugal  diet,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  Don  John 
his  Son  469 

Phoenicians  and  Greeks  plant 
Colonies  in  Spain  1 79 

Philip  Prince  of  Spain  marries 
Mary  flueen  of  England 
2  66 

Philip,  King,  feizes  Portugal  and 

becomes 
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becomes  foie  Monarch  0/ Spain 
27  6 

Philip  Duke  of  Anjou  declar'd 
King  of  Spain  3?* 

Philip  abdicates  the  Spar.ifh 
Crown  3  3° 

Pinas  Cape 

Puicerda  Viguery  1 1  <5 

Puicerda  Town  13° 

Pinhel  Town 

Placentia  Town  1 00 

Plazencia  Town  >  J43 

Pompey  oppreffes  the  Spaniards 

189 

Ponte  Vedra  Town  92 

Ponte  de  Lima  Town  406 

Port  Paffage  Town  101 

Port  St.  Mary’s  158 

Porto  Town  4°  7 

PORTUGAL 

The  Situation  and  Extent  370 
Antient  and  Modern  Name  371 
Antient  Founds  ibid. 

Antient  Inhabitants  3  7  2 

Air  ibid. 

Mountains  ibid. 

Produce  of  the  Soil  373 

Rivers  374 

Baths  .376 

Minerals  ibid. 

Manufactures  ibid. 

Cattle  ibid. 

Perfons  and  Habits ,  Genius  and 
Temper  377 

Houfes  and  Furniture  38 r 
BadOEconomy  382 

Servants  and  Slaves  383 
Dwarfs  384 

Diverjions  385 

Travelling  386 

The  Court  of  Portugal  as  well 
as  Spain  became  abfolute  by 
purchafing  the  leading  Men 
in  the  Cortes  507 

A  rich  Court,  but  a  poor  State 

508 


Publick  Revenues  S°® 

Naval  Force  5°9 

Land  Forces  ibid. 

Interefi  of  Portugal  to  live  at 
Peace  510 

Interefi  of  the  Me  itne  Powers 
and  the  Preach  to  be  at 
Peace  with  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  sir 

Territories  fubjeEi  to  Portugal 

SI2 

Portugal,  King  defeated  and  kill'd 
in  Africa  276 

Portuguefe  Revolt  28S 

Portugal  and  Spain,  double  Mar¬ 
riages  between  them  34t 
Portalegre  Town  417 

Porte!  Town  420 

Portugal  King  marries  the  Arch- 
dutchefs  Mary  48 r 

Portuguefe  fend  a  Squadron  to 
the  Ajjifiance  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  499 

Portugal  and  Rome,  Difpute 
between  the  Courts  503 
Pyrenean  Treaty  294 


a 


Q 

XJadruple  Alliance 


! '  2 


R 


RAmillies  Battle  30S 
Religion  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  5(6 
The  Modern  State  of  it  517 
Revenues  of  Spain  361: 

Riperda,  Duke ,  being  difgrac'd, 
retires  to  Mr.  StanhopeT 
Houfe  3  3  6 

Rivers,  Earl,  Memorial  on  hit 
leaving  Lisbon  47 1 

Rock 
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$£ock  of  Lisbon  397 

Romans  ajjurne  the  Dominion  of 
Spain  j86 

Rome  and  Portugal,  Difpute 

between  the  Courts  503 

Ronda  Town  j<58 

Rofes  Town  130 

Ryfwick  Peace  298 


SAgunrum  r0wn  137 

Sagumum  taken  by  Hani- 
bal  183 

Sagres  Town 

&t.  Andero  Torpn  JOO 

$,t.  SebaftianT  Town  ibid. 

Salamaqca  Town 
S'alvatierre  Town  102 

Salfonna  Town  IJi 

Salvaterra  Town  399 

Sanguefa  Town  104 

Santaren  Town  401 

Santillana  Town  96 

Sarfuela  Palace  50 

Saragoffa  ^own  jo 6 

Saracens  defiroj  the  Empire  of  the 
Goths  197 

Saracens  defeated  in  France  by 
Charles  Martel  201 

They  erect '  fever al  petty  King¬ 
doms  in  Spain  ibid. 

Sardinia  furrenderd  to  the  Allies 

3 1 1 

SaragolTa  Battle  313 

Scipio’/  Sttccefs  in  Spain  1 84 

Segovia  Town  78 

Segura  River  134 

Segorba  Town  138 

Setubal,  or  St.  Ubes  Town  398 

Serpa  Town  418 

Seville  Town  j  5^3 

Seville  Treaty  342 

Shovel,  Admiral ,  cajl  away. 

3  *9 


Sierra  DiJlriEt 
Silves  Town 
Sines  Town 
Soiflons  Congrefs 
Soria  Town 
SPAIN 

Situation  and  Extent 
Name 

Original  Inhabitants 
Air 

Face  of  the  Country 

Mountains 

Rivers 


70 

424 
42  c 

34* 

80 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ibid. 
7 


Produce  of  the  Country  according 
to  the  Anqients  1 1 

Produce  of  the  Country  at  pre- 
fent  j  5 

Verfons  of  the  Spaniards  1 6 
Their  Habits  17 

Genius  and  Temper  1 8 

Natural  and  acquir'd  Parts  ib. 
Vices  and  Defers  20 

Food .  2  6 

Bull  Feafts  30 

Serenading  38 

Ant  lent  Divifion  of  Spain  39 
Buildings  42 

Furniture  43 

Spanifh  JJlands  174 

AbftraB  of  the  Antient  Hijlory 

179 

Civil  Government  344 

Spaniards  endeavour  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  Yoke  187 

Spain  abfolutely  [ubdu'd  190 

Spain,  K.  Philip  foie  Monarch  of 
it  '  276 

Spain,  Philip  Duke  cf  Anjou 
declar’d  King  301 

Archduke  Charles  declar'd  King 

’  3°J 

Spain  King  marries  the  Princefs 
of  Parma  318 

He  reduces  Sardinia  321 

Spaniards  invade  Sicily  322 

Spa  1. 4 
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Spain  and  France,  Marriages 
between  ihem  326 

Spanilh  Throne  abdicated  by  King 
Philip  330 

Spain  and  Portugal,  double  Mar- 
riages  between  them  341 
Spanilh  foreign  Trade  3 <58/ 

Navigation  3  69 

Spain,  King  marries  the  Princefs 
o/Wolfernbuttle  481 
Staniflaus’s  Daughter  married  to 
the  French  King  336 

Strength  and  Forces  of  Spain  361 
Suguenza  Town  63 


TAffala  Town  toj 

Tagus  River  10,  375 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna  Town 

69 

Tarraconenlis  Province  40 
Taracona  L»w»  iu 

Tarragona  Viguery  1 16 

Tarragona  ‘own  120 

Tarrega  Viguery  116 

Tavira  Town  423 

TerVel  Trow  11  i 

Toledo  Town  6 3 

Tolofa  Town  100 

Toledo,  &c.  declare  for  King 
Charles  462 

Tomar  lown  399 

Tortofa  Viguery  1 1  5 

Tortofa  ‘ own  1 2 1 

Tortofa  and  Denia  retaken  48  r 
Toulon  befiegd  309 

Tournay  taken  311 

Trajan  a  Spaniard  195 

Trade ,  Foreign,  of  Spain  368 

■ - - - — ”  of  Portugal  548 

Trafo,  or  Tralos  Montes  Pro¬ 
vince  4 1  o 

Trevigno  Ttwn  Jc2 

Trent  Council  open’d  26 5 


Treaty,  Pyrenean  2^4 

Treaty  of  Partition 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allies 
and  France  316 

Treaty  of  Pacification  339 

Treaty  of  Seville  344 

Truxillo  Town  144, 

Tudela  Town  104 

Turin  Battle  30& 

Tuy  Town  89 


VAlIadolid  Town  77 

Valencia  Province  1 3  2 
Valencia  Town  154, 

Valencia  taken  4^8 

Valenza  Town 

Vandals,  See.  break  into  Spain 

19? 

Velez  Malaga  Town  ivp 

Viana  7 owns  4°SL  420 

Vich  Viguery  lid 

Vich  Town  12S 

Vienna  Alliance  3  3  f 

Vigo  Town  9 1 

Vigo,  Spanilh  Galeons  defray' 4 
there  364 

Villa  Viciofa  Towns  96,  418 
Villa  Franca  Viguery  11& 

Villa  Real  Town  138 

Villa  Viciofa  Battle  313,49! 
Villa  de  Conde  Town 
Villa  FJor  Town 
Villa  Vizofa  Town 
Villa  nova  de  Portimao  Town 

420 

Villa  Real  Tvmn  412 

Vifio  Town 

Virtoria  Town  to  t 

Ulid  Caliph  of  Babylon  when 
the  Saracens  conquer'd  Spain 

,  2od 

Univerpties  0/ Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  546 


Vonga  River 
Urgel  Town 
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375 

131 


w 

WA  R  declar'd  by  England 
againfi  France  and 
Spain  304 

War,  Earl  of  Peterborough’* 
Account  of  the  State  of  it 
474 

War,  a  Reprefentation  of  the 
State  of  it  493 

Wharton*  Duke's,  Contempt  of 
the  Britilh  Court  337 
Wynendale  Battle  3 1 1 


X 

XAtiva  Town  339 

Xerica  Town  138 

Xeres  de  Badajos  147 

y 

Vica  Jfland  177 

Z 

Amora  Town  S3 


INIS. 


AX 


l  V** 


A 


*v 


